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PLATE    I. 

1.  ACANTHUS    MOLLIS, 

SMOOTH  beau's  BREECH. 


Tins  oeniis  comprehends  several  hardy  herbaceous  plants  of  the 
perennial  liowerhig  kind,  which  arc  in  use  for  the  purpose  of  orna- 
ment in  pleasure-grounds,  &c.  and  also  one  of  the  evergreen  shrubby 
»       sort  for  the  stove. 

It  is  of  the  class  and  order  Dnh/uomia  Angiospcrmin,  and  ranks  in 
the  natural  order  oi  Personal cb. 

The  characters  are:   that  the  calyx  is  a  perianthiuni,  with  leatlels 
in  three  alternate  pairs,  unecpial,  and  pcrnianenl:  the  corolla  singlc- 
petalled  and  unequal,  having  a  short  tube  closed  with  a  beard:  no 
upper  lip;  very  large  under  lip,  which  is  flat,  straight,  very  broad, 
thrce-lobed,  obtuse,  and  of  the  length  of  the  upper  lip  of  the  calyx  : 
the  stamina  have  four  fdaments,  subulate,  shorter  than  the  corolla, 
the  two  upper  rather  longer,  recurved  and  incurved  at  the  lop:   the 
antherce  are  oblong,  compressed,  obtuse,  the  lateral  ones  parallel, 
,.   and  villous  before:  the  pistillum  has  a  conical  germ,  a  filiform  style 
'^    of  the  length   of  the  stamina,   and  two  acute  lateral   stigmas:   the 
pericarpium   is  a  subovate    pointed   capsule,   two-celled   and    Iwo- 
valved,  with  a  contrary  partition,  alternate  claws,  curved  and   fas- 
tened to  the  partition:    the  seed  is  ovate,  gibbous  and  single,  but 
/     sometimes  double. 

^  The  species  most  commonly  cultivated  are:    1.  A.  mollis.  Smooth 

u3    Acanthus;    2.  A.  spinosus,  Vnckly  Acanihus;   3.  A.  ilicifolius,  lioWy- 
cTj    leaved  Shrubby  Acanthus. 

*^  The  first,  or  Smooth  Acanthus,  according  to  Miller,  has  the  stem 

^     from  two  to  three  ieet  in  height.     The  leaves  are  oblong,  smooth  on 


both  sides  and  shining,  from  a  span  to  a  foot  in  length,  divided 
deeply  into  opposite  ovate  lobes,  which  are  bluntly  toothed  and 
finely  ciliate  about  the  edges,  placed  on  roundish  petioles,  with  a 
flat  channel  running  along  the  upper  surface.  Both  the  leaves  and 
flower  stems  rise  directly  from  the  root :  tlie  former,  by  spreading 
closely  upon  the  ground  in  circular  clusters,  produce  a  good  effect. 
But  though  the  leaves  are  said  to  be  smooth,  they  are  not  without 
v/hite  bristles  on  both  sides,  especially  along  the  nerves.  The  flow- 
ers are  white,  and  come  out  from  about  the  middle  to  the  top  of  the 
slalk.  They  make  their  appearance  in  July  or  August,  continuing 
in  blow  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  then  produce  seed. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  plant  in  which  the  leaves  are  larger  and 
less  sinuated,  the  upper  side  shining. 

The  second  sort,  or  Prickly  Acanthus,  has  the  leaves  deeply 
jagged  in  very  regular  order;  each  segment  is  terminated  by  a  sharp 
spine,  as  are  also  the  petioles  and  the  calyx  of  the  flowers,  so  that 
the  plant  is  troublesome  to  handle.  In  both  these  species  the  leaves 
and  stalks  are  annual. 

The  Holly-leaved  Acanthus  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  which  rises 
about  four  feet  in  height,  dividing  into  many  branches;  the  leaves 
being  similar  to  those  of  the  common  holly  both  in  size  and  shape, 
and  also  armed  with  spines  in  the  same  manner.  The  flowers  come 
out  singly  in  an  upright  raceme  at  the  end  of  the  stalk,  are  white, 
and  shaped  like  those  of  the  Common  Acanthus,  but  smaller. 

The  two  first  are  thick,  fleshy,  fibrous-rooted  plants,  which  spread 
considerably,  and  penetrate  the  earth  to  a  great  depth.  They  are 
found  in  their  native  state  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Portugal ;  but  grow 
without  difficulty  in  the  open  ground  in  this  climate. 

The  last  is  a  very  tender  plant,  which  in  this  climate  requires 
the  constant  heat  of  the  stove  to  preserve  it.  It  is  a  native  of  South 
America,  and  also  of  both  tlie  East  and  West  Indies.  It  is  retained 
in  hot-houses  for  the  purpose  of  variety. 

Culture. — Both  the  Smooth  and  Prickly  Acanthus  are  found  to 
succeed  in  any  common  soil  without  much  attention  to  the  nature  of 
the  exposure,  and  are  said  by  ISIiller  to  be  lasting  plants,  which  may 
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be  propagated  cither  by  seeds  or  llic  parting  of"  the  roots.  If  by  the 
former  mclhod,  the  seed  should  Ije  sown  in  u  light  dry  soil  towards 
the  end  of  March,  cither  in  slight  drills  or  on  the  plain  surface,  and 
immediately  raked  in.  When  the  season  proves  favourable,  the 
plants  appear  in  May,  and  all  the  after-culture  they  require  is  to 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and,  where  they  stand  too  close,  to 
thin  them  out,  so  as  to  leave  them  ai)out  six  inches  apart ;  which  is 
room  suflicient  for  them  to  grow  in  until  the  autumn,  when  they 
.shovdd  be  transplanted  into  situations  where  they  are  designed  to 
remain.  'J'he  first,  as  being  the  most  tender,  is  advised  to  be  planted 
in  a  warm  border  near  a  wall,  and  which,  as  the  plants  do  not  mul- 
tiply so  fast  by  their  roots,  do  not  require  more  room  than  about 
three  feet ;  but  the  second,  as  it  spreads  its  roots  to  a  great  distance, 
should  have  more  than  twice  that  space.  From  this  last  sort  being 
hardy,  it  may  hv.  projicr  to  be  planted  between  shrubs  to  fill  up  va- 
cant spaces  ;  where  it  will  grow  without  difficulty,  provided  the 
ground  be  light  and  not  over  wet;  and  when  in  flower  will  thus 
make  an  agreeable  variety'. 

When  they  are  propagated  by  their  roots,  the  operation  may 
be  performed  either  in  spring  or  autumn:  but  the  Ibrmer  should 
only  be  removed  in  the  spring;  for,  if  transplanted  in  the  au- 
tumn, and  the  following  Avinter  should  prove  cold,  it  will  run  the 
hazard  of  being  destroyed.  The  roots  in  these  cases  should  not 
be  parted  too  small,  and  the  plants  be  at  once  placed  out  where 
they  are  to  remain.  As  these  plants  take  very  deep  root,  when 
planted  in  wet  ground,  the  roots  are  liable  to  rot  in  the  winter. 
They  have  frecpiently  been  traced  more  than  four  feet:  they  should 
not  therefore  be  wholly  removed  after  they  have  been  growing 
long  in  a  place;  but  the  side  shoots  be  annually  taken  off,  olherwi?e 
they  will  be  apt  to  spread  so  far  as  to  overpower  the  neighbouring 
plants  or  shrubs.  The  remaining  culture  is  only  that  of  affording  the 
flowering  stems  due  support  when  it  becomes  requisite,  and  carefully 
clearing  away  the  decayed  stalks  in  the  autumn. 

When  these  plants  are  once  established  in  a  piece  of  ground, 
they  are  observed  by  Miller  to  be  eradicated  with  great  difficulty. 
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Bolli  the  Smooth  and  Prickly  Acanthus  are  mosllj  kept  in  the 
nurseries  for  the  purpose  of  sale. 

The  Shrubby  species  of  Acanthus  may  be  propagated  with  the 
greatest  certainty  by  sowing  seed  that  has  been  procured  from  abroad, 
in  pots;  to  be  plunged  in  a  bark-bed  in  the  stove  until  the  plants  are 
raised,  when  they  are  to  be  managed  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
hot-house  plants.  Layers  and  cuttings  likewise  sometimes  succeed, 
when  planted  in  pots  and  placed  in  the  same  situations. 


2.    ASCLEPIAS   TUBEROSA, 

ORANGE    APOCYNUM. 


This  genus  comprises  various  plants  of  the  flowery,  perennial, 
herbaceous,  and  shrubby  exotic  sorts;  and  of  the  Swallow-wort  and 
Dog's-banc  kinds. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Pentandria  Digi/nia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Contortce. 

The  characters  of  which  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  five-cleft,  sharp, 
very  small,  permanent  perianthium.  The  corolla  monopetalous,  flat 
or  reflex,  five-parted:  the  divisions  ovate-acuminale,  slightly  bending 
with  the  sun.  The  nectaries  five,  growing  to  the  tube  of  the  fila- 
ments below  the  anthers,  fleshy,  or  cowled ;  protruding  from  the 
bottom  a  sharp  horn,  bending  inwards.  The  stamina  consist  of 
five  filaments  collected  into  a  tube,  swelling  at  the  base:  the  anthers 
oblong,  upright,  and  two-celled,  terminated  by  an  inflex  membrane 
lying  on  the  stigma,  having  a  reversed  wing  on  each  side,  growing 
broader  downwards  with  its  edge  contiguous  to  the  next.  The  pol- 
len is  collected  into  ten  corpuscles,  inversely  lanceolate,  flat,  hanging 
down  into  the  cells  of  the  anther  by  short  threads,  frequently  flex- 
uose;  which  are  annexed  by  pairs  to  five  cartilaginous,  twin  tuber- 
cles, each  placed  on  the  tip  of  the  wings  of  the  anthers,  adhering  to 


the  angles  of  the  sligiua,  between  the  antlicrs.  Tiie  pislillum  con- 
sists of  two  oblong  acuminate  germs;  styles  two,  subulate:  stigma. 
common  to  both,  large,  thick,  five-cornered,  covered  at  top  l)y  the 
apexes  of  the  anthers,  umbilicate  in  the  middle.  The  pericarpium 
has  two  follicles,  large,  oblong,  acuminate,  swelling,  one-celled, 
one-valved.  The  seeds  numerous,  imbricate,  crowned  with  down: 
the  receptacle  is  membranaceous  and  free. 

The  species  are  very  numerous,  but  those  most  commonly  in 
cullivalion  are;  1.  J.  v/nceto.ikui/i.  Common  Swallow-wort,  or 
Tame-poison;  2.  .4.  n/iira,  Black  Swallow-wort;  3.  A.  Sijriaca,  Sy- 
rian Swallow-wort,  or  Dog's-banc;  4.  A.  pnipiirasccita,  Purple  \'ir- 
ginian  Swallow-woit,  or  Dog's-bane;  5.  -i.  verticillafa,  ^'erlici^atc 
Swallow-worl;  (i.  yl.  decitmbais,  Decumbent  Swallow-wort,  or  Dog's- 
bane;  7-  A.  fubernsa,  Tuljcrous-rooled  Swallow-wort,  or  Dog's-bane; 
8.  A  varicguta,  \'ariegated  Swallow-wort;  9-  A.  arborescens.  Arbo- 
rescent Swallow-worl;  10.  A.  f'ruticosa.  Shrubby  or  Willow-leaved 
Swallow-wort;  11.  A.  undulata.  Wave  leaved  Swallow- wort;  12.  A. 
crispu,  Curled-leaved  Swallow- wort;  13.  A.  ciirassavica,  Curassoa 
Swallow-worl,  or  Bastard  Ipecacuanha;  14.  yl.  voliibi/is,  Twining 
Swallow-wort;  15.  yl.  gigantia.  Curled  Howered  Gigantic  Swallow- 
wort. 

The  first  species  has  the  root  very  large  and  much  branched:  it 
is  composed  of  many  strong  fibres,  which  are  connected  at  the  top, 
like  those  of  Asparagus.  From  this  arise  many  stems,  in  number 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  root,  near  two  feel  high,  very  slender 
at  the  top,  woody,  round,  hairy,  and  not  branched.  The  leaves  are 
cordate-ova le,  acuminate,  smooth,  hardish,  quile  entire,  glaucous- 
green,  the  midrib  and  sometimes  the  edge  of  the  leaves  a  hllic 
hiiiry:  the  petioles  short.  Peduncles  axillary,  many-flowered,  re- 
sembling proliferous  umbels.  The  calyx  small,  green,  divided  at  the 
end  into  five  brislles.  'i'he  corolla  is  commonly  white:  the  follicles 
ovate-acuminate:  the  seeds  small,  l)rown,  and  wrapped  in  Avhilc 
cotton.  It  flowers  in  June,  sometimes  in  May,  and  continues  flower- 
ing to  August,  and  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Europe. 
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It  is  said  to  vary,  with  yellow  flowers;  and  there  is  a  variety  with 
broader  leaves. 

The  second  species  agrees  with  the  above  in  llie  shape  of  its 
roots,  leaves,  and  flowers;  but  the  stalks  extend  to  a  greater  length, 
and  toward  their  upper  part  twist  round  any  slicks  or  other  plants 
near  ihetn ;  and  the  flowers  are  black. 

It  is  by  no  means  so  common  as  the  foregoing,  having  been  found 
only  in  the  south  of  France,  the  mountains  about  Nice,  and  in  Spain. 
It  flowers  at  the  same  time  with  the  other. 

The  third  creeps  greatly  at  the  root,  and  sends  up  strong  stems 
upwards  of  four  feet  high;  towards  the  top  of  them  the  flowers  come 
out  on  the  side;  these  are  of  a  worn-out  purple  colour,  smelling  sweet; 
and  sometimes  they  are  succeeded  here  by  large  oval  pods.  It 
flowers  in  July,  and  is  a  native  of  North  America.  The  French  in 
Canada  eat  the  lender  shoots  in  spring  as  Asparagus.  The  flowers 
arc  highly  odoriferous. 

The  fourth  species  has  many  stems,  as  thick  as  the  little  finger, 
at  bottom  quadrangular  Avilh  blunted  angles,  and  of  a  brownish  green 
colour;  above  round  and  green,  a  little  hairy.  The  leaves  are  on 
short  petioles,  from  four  to  six  inches  long,  and  two  or  three  broad; 
the  midrib  purple.  The  flowers  have  the  petals  of  a  dusky  herba- 
ceous colour,  the  horns  of  the  nectaries  pale  and  gaping,  not  erect 
but  horizontal.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  flowers  from 
July  to  September. 

The  fifth  species  rises  with  slender  upright  stalks,  at  the  top  of 
which  grow  umbels  of  small  white  flowers,  appearing  in  July,  but 
never  succeeded  by  pods  in  this  climate.  The  leaves  are  frequently 
four  together.  The  peduncles  forming  an  umbel  are  opposite  to 
the  leaves.     It  is  a  native  of  North  America. 

The  sixth  has  declining  stalks,  which  arc  hairy,  and  eighteen 
inches  in  length.  The  leaves  are  narrow.  The  umbels  grow  at  the 
extremity  of  the  branches,arc  compact,  and  the  flowers  of  a  bright 
orange  colour.     It  is  a  native  of  North  America. 

In  the  seventh  species  the  stems  are  a  foot  high,  hairy,  round, 
and  dusky  red.     The  leaves  alternate,  except  on  the  upper  part  of 


the  stem,  lielow  where  it  branches  are  generally  two  leaves,  and  at 
the  place  of  branching  four:  on  the  branches  themselves  the  leaves 
are  again  alternate.  The  tlouers  are  of  a  bright  orange  colour.  'J'he 
tuberous  roots  very  large.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and 
flowers  from  the  end  of  July  to  September,  sometimes  ripening  seed 
in  this  climate. 

The  eighth,  according  to  Ijinnanis,  is  allied  to  the  third;  but  Dil- 
lenius  thiid<s  that  it  approaches  very  near  to  the  Ama'ua,  but  that 
the  stems  arc  shorter,  and  commonly  variegated  with  dusky  purple 
spots;  the  leaves  broader  and  rounder,  more  excavated,  less  rigid, 
not  shining  or  hoary  underneath,  with  ihc  obli(jue  veins  deeper,  so  as 
to  be  even  grooved;  the  flowcis  larger,  ])a!e,  dusky  flesh-coloured, 
sweet-smelling,  ihe  horns  of  the  nectaries  standing  out  and  gaping 
more. 

According  to  Miller,  it  resendjles  the  fourth  sort,  but  the  leaves 
are  rough,  and  the  umbels  of  flowers  more  compact;  they  come  out 
on  the  side  of  the  stalk,  are  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  and  are 
not  succeeded  by  pods  in  this  climate.  Jt  is  a  native  of  North 
America. 

In  the  ninth  species  the  stem  is  shrubby,  rough  with  hairs,  up- 
right, as  thick  as  the  finger.  The  leaves  opposite,  on  very  short  pe- 
tioles, ending  rather  obtusely,  but  with  a  minute  point,  and  smooth. 
The  peduncles  from  the  summit  of  the  stem,  umbelled,  Aillose.  The 
corollas  arc  white.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  [lope,  and 
flowers  in  December, 

In  the  tenth  the  nectaries  are  compressed  without  a  claw,  instead 
of  wliich  are  two  long  reflex  ears.  The  follicles  are  inflated,  and  set 
with  soft  prickles.  It  is  also  a  native  of  the  Cape,  and  flowers  irom 
June  to  September. 

Tlie  eleventh  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  flowers 
here  in  July.  • 

The  twelfth  has  the  stem  pubescent,  branching  at  bottom.  The 
leaves  subsess:l(>,  repand.  (Jne  luubel  of  yellow  flowers  terminates 
the  stem.     Found  al  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  thirteenth  species  has  the  stem  Iron)  a  foot  to  two  or  three 
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feet  in  height,  upright,  simple,  or  generally  so,  round,  pubescent, 
and  milky.  The  leaves  opposite  and  decussated,  pelioled,  acute, 
entire,  and  smooth  on  both  sides.  The  flowers  in  umbels:  umbellules 
terminating,  or  opposite  to  the  terminating  leaflet  in  pairs,  pedun- 
cled.  Involucre  none,  but  only  a  few  subulate  leaflets.  The  pe- 
duncle the  length  of  the  leaves:  pedicels  shorter,  one-flowered.  Ca- 
lyx of  five,  lanceolate,  reflex  leaflets :  corolla  reflex.  Nectaries  five, 
round  the  middle  corpuscle,  ovate,  ear-cowled  obliquely  inwards, 
with  a  little  horn  from  the  nectareous  base,  sabre-shaped,  bent  in- 
wards. In  the  middle  is  a  truncate  corpuscle,  hollowed  at  the  tip, 
bluntly  five-cornered,  covered  with  five  scales  at  the  sides,  and  gaping 
with  as  many  chinks.  Scales  hollowed  within.  Glands  five,  roundish, 
black,  to  which  are  fixed  above,  within  the  scales,  pairs  of  glandu- 
liferous  pedicels,  in  place  of  anthers;  these  glands  are  oblong,  pel- 
lucid, panduriform,  and  filled  with  prolific  moisture.  Germs  two, 
ovate,  acuminate;  styles  two,  subulate,  hid  within  the  column; 
stigmas  simple,  and  obtuse.  Follicles  oblong,  acuminate,  toothless, 
ventricose,  and  smooth.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  the  West- 
Indian  Islands,  and  China  near  Canton,  and  flowers  from  June  to 
September. 

The  fourteenth  species  is  quite  smooth,  with  shining  branches. 
The  leaves  petiolcd,  ovate-subcordate,  and  veined.  The  umbels 
(juite  simple,  on  peduncles  the  length  of  the  petiole.  The  flowers 
greenish.     It  is  a  native  of  Malabar,  Ceylon,  &c.  -    • 

The  fifteenth  rises  to  six  or  seven  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are 
thick;  the  flowers  white;  the  pods  very  large;  the  base  of  the  pe- 
tiole bearded  above.  The  nectaries  do  not  put  forth  awl-shaped 
horns,  but  solid  converging  plates.  It  flowers  from  July  to  Sep- 
tember. 

Culture. — The  method  of  propagating  the  diflerent  hardy  kinds, 
as  the  first  eight  species,  is  by  parting  the  roots  and  planting  them 
out,  cither  in  the  autumn  as  soon  as  the  stems  decay,  or  in  the  early 
spring  months  before  the  new  shoots  are  protruded.  They  require  a 
rather  dry  soil,  as  when  there  is  too  much  moisture  they  are  apt  to 
have  their  roots  destroyed  by  it  in  the  winter  season.     They  are  like- 


wise  capable  of  being  raised  iVoni  seed,  when  it  can  be  procured,  by 
sowing  it  in  beds  or  pots  of  ligiit  fresh  earth  in  the  spring  months. 
With  the  seventh  and  eighth  species,  the  pots  should  be  plunged  in 
a  hot-bed,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  present  themselves  they  should 
be  exposed  gradually  to  the  influence  of  the  open  air  to  strengthen 
their  srowth,  and  when  sufficiently  vigorous,  be  cither  pricked  out 
on  warm  borders,  or  in  the  situations  where  they  are  to  remain.  In 
the  former  method  they  must  be  transplanted  the  March  following 
into  the  places  where  they  are  to  grow.  In  either  mode  occasional 
shade  and  water  nmst  be  provided,  and  in  the  winter  the  roots  be 
protected  from  the  action  of  the  frost  by  being  covered  with  old  tan, 
litter,  or  mats.  These  two  sorts  may  also  be  occasionally  increased  by 
planting  the  offsets  in  the  early  spring. 

They  last  many  years  when  proper  care  is  taken  of  them  in  the 
winter;  but  do  not  bear  frequent  removing  well,  or  flower  so  strongly 
under  such  circumstances. 

In  the  culture  of  the  ninth  and  three  following  sorts  the  pro- 
tection of  a  green-house  is  essentially  necessary  in  the  winter 
season. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  kinds  may  be  increased  cither  by  seeds  or 
cuttings.  In  the  first  manner  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  small  pots 
filled  with  a  light  earthy  compost,  placing  them  in  a  hot-bed;  and 
when  the  plants  have  attained  a  proper  degree  of  size  and  strength 
they  must  be  pricked  out  into  separate  pots,  a  due  degree  of  shade 
and  water  being  given  till  they  have  stricken  fresh  root,  and  after- 
wards as  occasion  may  require. 

The  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  other  Cape  sorts,  may  be  propagated 
by  sowing  the  seeds  in  the  latter  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April 
on  a  moderate  hot-bed,  covered  with  light  mould,  under  glasses,  or 
even  sometimes  in  the  open  air;  and  when  the  plants  are  become 
sufficiently  strong  and  a  few  inches  in  height,  they  may  be  placed 
out  into  separate  small  pots  filled  with  light  fresh  earth,  being  at  first 
properly  shaded  and  supplied  Avith  moisture:  after  being  fully  rooted 
they  may  be  exposed  in  warm  situations  in  assemblage  with  other 
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exolic  plants  till  the  beginning  of  the  autumn,  when  liiey  must  re- 
ceive the  shelter  of  the  green-house. 

The  principal  attention  which  is  afterwards  necessary  with  plants 
of  this  description  is,  that  of  properly  potting  them  as  they  increase 
in  size,  and  carefully  exposing  them  in  the  open  air  during  the 
summer  months. 

These  sorts  are  likewise  capable  of  being  raised  by  setting  the 
cuttings  of  the  shoots  in  the  latter  end  of  the  summer  in  shady  situa- 
tions, and  after  they  have  stricken  good  roots  carefully  removing 
them  into  pots,  to  be  managed  as  the  seedling  plants.  •  ' 

The  thirteenth  and  following  kinds  require  to  be  kept  constantly 
in  the  stove  of  the  hot-house.  They  may  be  increased  by  sowing 
the  seeds  in  the  spring  either  on  a  hot-bed,  or  in  pots,  and  plunging 
them  into  the  hot-bed;  the  plants,  when  sufficiently  grown,  being  in 
the  first  mode  transplanted  into  separate  pots  of  good  earth,  to  be,  as 
in  the  latter  method,  plunged  into  the  tan-bed  in  the  stove  of  the 
hot-house.  Plants  of  the  thirteenth  species  should  be  annually 
raised,  as  they  decline  in  the  production  of  flowers  after  the  first 
year. 

The  first  kinds  may  be  employed  in  the  fronts  of  the  clumps  and 
borders  of  pleasure,  or  other  grounds,  where  they  have  a  good  effect 
in  mixture  with  other  plants  of  similar  growth. 

The  second  sorts  afford  an  agreeable  diversity  in  the  green-house 
during  the  winter,  and  in  the  compartments  about  the  house  in  the 
summer  season. 

Those  of  the  last  descriplion  present  a  pleasing  variety  among 
other  stove  plants. 
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PLATE  II. 

1.   AGROSTEMMA  CORONARIA. 

ROSE    CAMPION. 


The  plants  of  this  genus  arc  of  the  hardy  herbaceous,  annual, 
and  biennial-perennial  kinds. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  of  Dccatidria  Pc?itagipita,   and 
ranks  in  the  natural  order  of  Cartjophyllci. 

'['he  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  one-leafed,  coriaceous,  or 
leather-like,  tul^ulous,  five-toothed,  permanent  perianthiuni:  the  co- 
rolla has  five  petals,  with  claws  of  the  length  of  the  tube  of  (he 
calyx;  and  border  spreading,  obtuse,  and  undivided:  the  stamina 
are  ten  awl-shaped  filaments,  five  alternately  later  than  the  other 
five,  inserted  into  each  claw  of  the  petals:  the  anthera?  simple:  the 
pistilhmi  is  an  ovate  germ,  with  filiibrm,  erect  styles,  of  the  length 
of  the  stamina,  and  simple  stigmas:  the  pericarpium  an  oblong- 
ovate,  covered,  one  celled,  five-valved  capsule:  the  seeds  are  very 
numerous,  kidney-shaped,  and  dotted :  the  receptacles  free,  as  many 
as  seeds;  the  interior  ones  gradually  longer. 

There  are  a  number  of  different  species,  but  those  for  cultivation 
as  ornamental  plants  are,  1.  A.  coronaria.  Rose  Campion:  2.  A. 
Flos  Jovis,  Umbellate  Rose  Campion.  .    . 

The  first  of  these  species,  in  its  natural  slate,  has  the  corolla 
white,  with  the  middle  red;  and  it  has  the  habit  of  the  species  be- 
low, but  is  harder,  more  pulpy,  and  more  tomentose.  The  calyxes 
are  much  harder,  callous,  and  covered  with  a  white  pile,  with  hard 
tliick  ribs,  not  green  hairy  lines  as  in  that:  the  petals  are  much 
broader,   slightly  emarginate:    the   auricles  bifid:    the    iiowcrs    not 
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heaped  into  an  umbel,  but  scattered  on  the  branches  of  llie  stem  on 
very  long  peduncles.     Native  of  Italy  and  the  Valais, 

There  are  three  varieties  of  this  plant:  one  with  deep  red,  another 
with  flesh-coloured,  and  a  third  with  white  flowers:  and  the  Double 
Rose  Campion,  with  a  large  crimson  flower,  which  is  chiefly  cultivated 
as  being  an  elegant  and  beautiful  flower. 

In  the  second,  the  stem  is  erect,  dichotomous  at  the  top,  and 
covered  with  a  white  nap.  The  leaves  are  conjugate,  connate, 
ovate-lanceolate,  quite  entire,  erect,  and  pressed  to  the  stem,  being 
all  over  nappy.  The  flowers  from  the  top  and  forks,  solitary.  The 
flower-stem  rises  near  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  the 
flowers  grow  in  umbels  on  the  top  of  the  stalk,  and  are  of  a  bright 
red  colour.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  seeds  ripen  in  September. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland. 

Culture. — In  cultivating  these  plants  all  the  single  kinds  may  be 
easily  propagated  by  the  seeds,  which  may  be  sown  either  in  the 
spring  or  autumn  on  a  bed  of  common  earth;  and  after  the  plants 
have  attained  the  height  of  about  three  inches,  they  should  be 
pricked  out  into  another  bed,  at  the  distance  of  six  or  seven  inches 
from  each  other,  water  being  immediately  applied  in  not  too  large  a 
quantity,  and  afterwards  occasionally  repealed.  In  the  autumn  or 
spring  following  the  plants  will  be  in  a  proper  situation  to  be  trans- 
planted into  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain  for  the  purpose  of 
flowering  in  the  ensuing  summer  months.  And  as  the  plants  fre- 
quendy  come  up  from  the  self-sown  seeds  with  equal  strength  and 
vigour,  these  may  be  transplanted  in  the  same  manner,  and  often 
succeed  fully  as  well. 

As  the  double  sorts  afford  no  seed,  they  can  only  be  propagated 
by  parting  the  roots;  which,  as  they  mostly  afford  abundance  of 
offsets,  may  be  easily  effected.  'J'his  should  be  performed  in  the 
autumn,  as  soon  as  the  flowering  is  over,  every  head  being  parted 
that  can  be  slipped  off'  with  roots.  These  should  then  be  planted  out 
in  fresh  ground  that  has  not  lately  received  any  manure,  at  the 
distance  of  six  or  seven  inches  from  each  other;  water  being  applied 
in  a  sparing  manner  until  they  have  taken  fresh  root,  after  which  it 
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must  be  wlioUy  omitted,  as  much  moisture  is  very  prejudicial.  In 
the  sprins  they  should  be  put  into  the  situations  where  they  are  to 
remain  for  flowering. 

A  few  plants  may  likewise  be  placed  in  pots  of  good  fresh  mould, 
in  order  to  be  set  out  in  the  yards  or  other  compartments  about  the 
house. 

The  second  sort  admits  of  the  same  methods  of  cultivation,  but 
succeeds  best  in  a  rather  moist  soil,  where  the  situation  is  somewhat 

shady. 

]Joth  the  species  and  all  varieties  are  well  suited  for  the  pur- 
poses of  ornament,  aflording  a  very  agreeable  diversity  in  clumps 

and  borders. 


2.    ANCHUSA  OFFICINALIS. 

OFFICINAL    BUGLOSS. 

This  genus  comprises  several  plants,  chiefly  of  the  herbaceous 
perennial  tribe,  of  hardy  growth,  and  of  the  Bugloss  kind. 

It  belonss  to  the  class  and  order  Pentandria  Monogyniu,  and 
ranks  in  the  natural  order  of  Asperifolice. 

The  characters  of  which  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  five-parted, 
oblong,  round,  acute,  and  permanent  perianthium:  tiie  corolla  is 
monopetalous  and  funnel-shaped:  tube  cylindrical,  of  the  length  of 
the  calyx;  limb  semiquinquefid,  form  erect,  expanding,  and  obtuse; 
throat  closed  with  five  small  scales;  convex,  prominent,  oblong,  and 
converging:  the  stamina  have  very  short  filaments  m  the  throat  of 
the  corolla:  anthers  oblong,  incumbent,  and  covered:  the  pistilium 
has  four  germs:  the  style  filiform,  of  the  length  of  the  stamina; 
stigma  obtuse  and  eniarginate;  no  pcricarpiuu),  but  the  calyx  en- 
larged and  erect,  contains  the  seeds  in  its  bosom:   the  seeds  are  four, 

oblongish,  obtuse,  and  gibbose. 

The  species  that  are  most  deserving  of  cultivation  are:    1.  A, 
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nfficinulis.  Garden  Alkanel,  or  Bugloss;  2.  A.  umlulata,  Waved  Al- 
kanet;  3.  A.  Virginica,  Virginian  Yellow  Alkanel;  4.  A.  sempervi- 
rens.  Evergreen  Alkanet. 

The  first  has  the  stems  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  height 
and  more,  the  thickness  of  a  finger,  slightly  angular,  hairy  and 
rough.  The  leaves  slightly  decurrent,  seven  inches  long,  above  an 
inch  broad,  hairy  and  rough.  The  spikes  conjugate,  terminating 
the  stem;  the  flowers  sessile,  in  a  double  row:  the  calyx  hirsute: 
the  corollas  purple,  near  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  At  first  opening 
they  are  red,  but  afterwards  become  purple.  Sometimes  they  are 
Avhite.  It  flowers  in  June,  July,  and  August;  and  the  seeds  ripen 
in  a  month.     It  is  a  native  of  Italy,  Spain,  &c. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  it;  as,  Common  Bugloss  with  blue 
flowers,  with  white  flowers,  with  red  flowers. 

The  second  species  is  in  height  three  feet,  with  many  strong  la- 
teral branches,  produced  from  the  main  stem  near  the  ground.  The 
leaves  stift'and  rough,  six  or  seven  inches  long,  and  about  half  an 
inch  broad  at  the  top,  closely  embracing  the  branches  at  the  base, 
where  they  are  two  inches  broad  ;  indented  and  waved  on  their 
edges;  the  upper  surface  beset  with  hairs,  and  very  rough  to.  the 
touch.  The  spikes  of  flowers  axillary,  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  and 
reflex.     The  corollas  fine  blue.     It  is  a  native  of  Spain,  kc. 

The  third  seldom  rises  a  foot  in  height  where  the  soil  is  good; 
and  where  it  is  poor  not  more  than  half  that  height.  lis  flowers  grow 
in  loose  spikes  upon  a  smooth  stalk.  It  is  perennial,  flowers  early, 
and  is  a  native  of  North  America. 

The  fourth  species  has  the  stems  at  the  sides  of  the  crown  of  the 
root,  hispid.  The  leaves  ovate,  marked  with  lines,  peliolate,  and 
remote.  The  peduncles  axillary;  with  two  bractcs,  opposite,  sessile, 
lanceolate-ovate,  many-flowered :  the  corollas  blue,  with  a  short 
tube,  rather  salver-shaped  than  funnel-shaped:  the  calyx  thick  set 
with  long,  white,  bristly  hairs:  the  segments  rather  longer  than  the 
tube  of  the  corolla:  the  germs  imbedded  in  a  hollow,  glandular  re- 
ceptacle, one  or  two  generally  abortive:  the  seeds  rough,  of  a  bony 
hardness.     It  is  found  native  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
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Culture. — All  ihe  sorts  may  be  propagated  by  the  roots,  care 
-being  taken  to  jjlaiit  them  on  such  soils  as  are  pretty  dry.  They 
are  likewise  capable  of  being  raised  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  the  au- 
tumnal season  upon  beds  of  sandy  earth,  and  in  the  following  spring 
;removing  the  plants  that  are  sufficiently  strong,  and  setting  them  out 
in  beds  two  feet  apart,  water  being  occasionally  given,  'i'hcy  also 
all  come  up  well  from  the  self-sown  seed.  They  may  be  made  use 
of  for  the  purpose  of  ornament,  where  a  great  variety  of  easy  culti- 
vated plants  are  wanted,  though  they  possess  but  little  beauty. 


3.  AQUILEGIA  CANADENISIS, 

CANADIAN    COLUMBINE. 


Tins  genus  contains  plants  of  the  hardy  herbaceous  perennial 
flowering  tribe,  and  Columbine  kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and    order  Polijandiia  Pcittagi/nia,   and 
ranks  in  the  natural  order  of  Midtisiliqtne. 

Tlie  characters  of  which  arc:  that  there  is  no  calyx:  the  corolla 
consists  of  five  lanceolate-ovate,  flat,  equal- spreading  petals:  the 
nectaries  five,  equal,  alternate  with  the  petals;  each  horned,  and 
gradually  broader  upwards,  with  an  oblique  mouth  ascending  out- 
wardly, and  annexed  inwardly  to  the  recej)laclc,  produced  below 
into  a  long  attenuated  tube  with  an  obtuse  lop.  The  stamina  con- 
sist of  numerous  filaments,  subulate;  the  outer  ones  shorter,  and 
oblong  erect  antherne  the  height  of  the  nectaries:  the  pistillum  con- 
sists of  five  ovate,  oblong  germs ;  ending  in  subidate  styles  longer 
than  the  stamina,  and  erect  sim|)le  stigmas;  the  chafts  ten,  wrinkle  d? 
short,  separate,  and  involving  the  germs:  the  pericarpium  consists 
of  five  erect,  distinct,  cylindrical  capsules,  gaping  from  top  inward, 
containing  numerous  ovale,  shining  seeds,  annexed  to  the  gaping 
suture. 
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The  species  are:  1.  j^.  vulgaris,  Common  Columbine;  2.  A.  al- 
pma.  Mountain  Columbine;  3.  A.  canadensis,  Canadian  Dwarf  Co- 
lumbine. 

In  the  first  the  stem  is  three  feet  high,  erect,  branching,  leafy, 
and  somewhat  angular.  The  leaves  smooth,  glaucous  underneath; 
the  lower  ones  peliolate,  biternate;  the  leaflets  roundish,  trilobate, 
gashed  and  notched;  the  upper  ones  digitate,  the  lobes  oval  and 
quite  entire:  the  radical  petioles  very  long.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced from  the  tops  of  the  naked  branches,  and  hang  down;  they 
have  generally  six  pistils  and  eight  nectaries.  It  is  a  native  of  most 
parts  of  Europe,  and  perennial,  flowering  in  June. 

There  are  several  varieties,  the  flowers  varying  greatly  by  culture, 
becoming  double  either  by  multiplying  the  petals  or  the  nectaries. 
And  of  all  these  varieties,  there  are  subordinate  variations,  both  in 
the  degree  of  doubleness,  as  with  two  or  more  rows  of  petals,  two  or 
three  rows  of  nectaries,  curiously  inserted  one  into  the  other;  and  in 
the  colours,  as  blue,  white,  red,  purple,  flesh-coloured,  ash-coloured, 
chesnut-colourcd,  and  striped  or  variegated  blue  and  purple,  blue 
and  white,  red  and  white,  &c. 

The  second  species  has  the  root  biennial.  The  leaves  biternate, 
lender,  and  smaller  than  in  the  common  sort;  the  leaflets  multifid  ; 
the  lobes  sublinear  and  blunt;  with  the  appearance  and  tenderness 
of  the  Canadian  Columbine.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Alps,  &c.  and 
flowers  in  May  and  June. 

The  third  has  likewise  a  perennial  root.  The  stems  are  very 
slender,  and  reddish.  The  leaves  in  the  lower  ones  biternate,  irregu- 
larly divided,  the  extreme  lobes  blunt,  the  upper  ones  simply  ter- 
nate,  toothed  or  quite  entire;  the  uppermost  simple,  lanceolate,  and 
acuminate.  The  corollas  yellow  within,  and  red  on  the  outside.  It 
is  a  native  of  Virginia,  &c.  and  flowers  in  April. 

Culture. — The  culture  in  these  plants  may  be  effected,  either  by 
sowing  the  seeds,  or  parting  the  old  roots;  but  the  first  is  the  best 
practice,  as  the  old  roots  are  apt  to  decline  and  degenerate  after  they 
have  blown  a  few  seasons.  The  seed  may  be  put  in  either  in  the 
autumn  or  spring  season;  but  the  former  is  the  belter,  as  seed  which 
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has  remained  long  out  of  the  gronnd  seldom  grows  well.  A  bed  of 
fresh  light  earlh  is  the  best  for  the  purpose.  In  the  following  spring 
ihc  plants  shoulii  be  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  occasionally  wa- 
tered when  the  season  is  dry;  being  transplanted  into  other  beds 
of  the  same  sort,  during  the  summer  or  autumn,  according  to  their 
growth,  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  inches  every  way;  water  be- 
ing given  when  necessary.  The  plants  mostly  blow  in  the  Ibllowing 
sunnuer,  but  seldom  in  a  strong  manner.  The  best  flowering  roots 
should  therefore  be  taken  up  in  the  autumn,  and  planted  out  in  such 
situations  in  the  garden  and  pleasure-grounds  as  they  are  designed  to 
remain  in.  In  order  to  prevent  the  roots  from  degenerating  by  the 
reception  of  the  farina  of  other  flowers,  the  flower-stems  should  be 
cut  down  immediately  after  the}'  have  blown.  And  to  keep  up  a 
proper  succession  of  fine  flowers,  some  plants  should  be  raised  every 
two  years  from  seed. 

In  saving  the  seed  of  the  variegated  kinds,  great  care  should  be 
taken  that  no  plain  flowers  be  left  among  them. 

The  different  varieties  of  these  plants  are  capable  of  being  in- 
creased by  ()arting  the  roots  of  the  young  plants,  such  as  those  of 
three  years  old,  in  the  autumn  or  spring. 

The  only  general  culture  these  plants  require,  is  that  of  keeping 
them  free  from  weeds,  and  cutting  the  decayed  stems  down  in  the 
autumnal  season. 

The  last  species  often  flowers  sooner  by  a  month  than  those  of 
the  other  kinds. 

All  the  varieties  of  the  first,  however  much  they  may  seem  to 
differ  in  form,  colour,  size,  structure,  and  variegation,  are  capable  of 
being  produced  from  seed  ol"  the  same  plant. 

They  are  all  adapted  to  afford  variety  in  pleasure  grounds  and. 
gardens;  and  the  Canada  sort  is  esteemed  for  the  early  appearance 
of  its  flowers. 
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4.  ACTtEA  racemosa 

AMERICAN    HERB    CHRISTOPHER. 


This  genus  comprehends  plants  of  the  Herb  Christopher  or 
Baneberry  kind,  which  are  hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  of  tall 
growth. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  FoJyandria  Monogynia,  and 
ranks  in  the  natural  order  of  Multmliqua. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  perianthium  of  four 
leaves,  with  roundish,  obtuse,  concave,  and  caducous  leaflets:  the 
corolla  has  four  petals,  acuminate  at  both  ends,  longer  than  the 
calyx,  and  caducous:  the  stamina  consist  of  numerous,  usually 
about  thirty,  papillary  filaments,  broader  at  top:  the  antherae  are 
roundish,  twin,  and  erect:  the  pistillum  has  a  superior  ovate  ger- 
men,  no  style,  and  a  thickish,  obliquely-depressed  stigma:  the  peri- 
carpium  is  an  oval-globose,  smooth,  one-furrowed,  and  one-celled 
berry;  and  the  seeds  are  many,  semi-orbicular,  and  lying  over  each 
other  in  two  rows. 

The  species  that  chiefly  deserve  notice  for  the  purpose  of  culti- 
vation are:  1.  A.  spicata,  Common-spiked,  Black-berried  Herb 
Christopher;  2.  A.  racemosa.  Clustered,  Long-spiked,  American 
Herb  Christopher. 

The  first  sort  grows  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  the  footstalks  of  the 
leaves  rising  from  the  root;  these  divide  into  three  smaller  footstalks, 
each  of  which  divides  again  into  three,  and  these  have  each  three 
lobes,  so  that  each  leaf  is  composed  of  twenty-seven  lobes  or  small 
leaves.  And  the  flower-stem  which  rises  from  the  root  has  leaves  of 
the  same  foru),  but  smaller.     On  the  top  of  the  stalk  appear  the 
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flowers,  wliich  grow  in  ramose  spikes,  aiul  are  of  a  pure  white;  these 
come  out  in  May,  and  are  succeeded  by  black  shining  berries  about 
the  size  of  peas,  which  ripen  in  autumn. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  jihmt  with  white  berries,  and  another  in 
which  they  are  of  a  red  colour. 

'I'he  second  kind  has  large  compound  leaves,  -which  rise  imme- 
diately from  the  root,  and  are  branched  after  the  same  manner 
with  the  fust.  The  flower-slems  frequently  rise  to  the  height  of 
four  or  five  feet  or  more.  The  flowers  are  while,  in  a  long  spike, 
reflex  at  the  top.  It  flowers  in  June,  or  the  beginning  of  July, 
but  does  not  perfect  seed  in  this  climate.  It  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  where  it  is  often  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Black  Snake- 
root. 

Culture. — The  propagation  of  these  plants  may  be  easily  effected 
by  sowing  the  seed  on  a  shady  border  of  common  earth  in  the  au- 
tumn, as  soon  as  they  are  taken  from  the  plants,  as  when  the  sowing 
is  deterred  till  the  spring  they  are  liable  to  remain  in  the  soil  until 
the  same  time  in  the  following  year  before  they  come  up,  and  much 
time  is  lost.  From  the  irregular  manner  in  which  the  j)lants  mostly 
appear,  the  mould  of  the  beds  should  be  as  little  as  possible  disturbed, 
lest  they  be  destroyed.  When  fully  grown  in  the  succeeding  au- 
tunm,  they  may  be  transplanted  into  the  situations  where  they  are 
to  renuiin,  which  sliould  be  rather  shadv. 

The  seeds  of  the  sect)nd  species  are  mostly  s^^nt  annually  from 
America,  and  should  be  put  into  the  ground  as  soon  as  possible  after 
they  arrive. 

As  these  plants  rise  to  a  considerable  height,  and  aie  ornamented 
with  leaves  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stems,  and  with  handsome  spikes 
of  flowers  on  the  upper  parts,  they  are  well  suited  ibr  adorning  the 
common  compartments  and  clumps  of  pleasure-grounds,  especially 
where  there  is  a  dc"ree  of  shade  without  the  inconveniences  of  large 
trees;  and  also  in  the  intervals  between  large  shrubs  in  conspicuous 
situations,  where,  from  their  hardy  nature,  they  will  only  require  the 
same  treatment  as  them. 
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As  these  plants  are  perennial  in  root,  but  annual  in  the  leaf 
and  stem,  these  last  require  to  be  cut  off  and  cleaned  away  every 
autumn. 

The  berries  of  these  plants  are  believed  to  have  a  poisonous  pro- 
perty, a  single  berry  being  said  to  be  capable  of  instantly  destroying 
fowls  and  other  birds. 


FlA 
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TLATE  III. 

1.  AGAPANTHUS  UMBELLATUS. 

AFRICAN    AGAPANTHUS. 


This  genus  coniprclicncis  the  African  Lih/. 

It  liclongs  to  the  class  and  ovdcr  oUIcraudna  Monogijnia,  "^nd 
ranks  in  the  natural  order  of  LiUacccK. 

The  characters  of  which  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  spalhe  common, 
gaping  at  the  side:  the  corolla  is  one-petalled,  funnel-shaped,  and 
regular  the  tube  cornered,  as  if  composed  of  six  claws;  the  border 
six-parted,  wilh  the  parts  oblong  and  spreadmg:  the  stamina  are  six 
filaments  inserted  into  the  throat,  shorter  than  the  corolla,  decimate: 
the  anthers  are  kidney-shaped  and  incumbent:  the  pistdlum  is  a 
superior  germ,  oblong,   three-cornered;    the  style  filiform,  of  the 
length  of  the  stamina,  and  declinate ;  the  stigma  simple  or  tnfid :  the 
pericarpium  is  an  oblong  capsule,  three-sided,  three-celled,  three- 
valved :  valves  navicular,  with  contrary  dissepiment :  the  seeds  nume- 
rous, oblong,  compressed,  and  enlarged  wilh  a  meml^rane. 

There  is  only  one  species,  ihe  A.  umhcUatus,  African  Blue,  or 

Asphodel  Lily. 

It  has  the  root  composed  of  many  thick  fleshy  fibres,  diverging 
from  the  same  head,  striking  deep  i  nto  the  ground,  and  pulling  out 
many  smaller  fibres,  which  are  of  a  white  colour  and  fleshy.  From 
the  same  head  arises  a  cluster  of  leaves  surrounding  each  other  at 
the  base,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  herbaceous  stalk  about  three  inches 
in  height,  from  which  the  leaves  spread  only  two  ways,  appearing 
flat  in°the  other  two.  The  leaves  are  thick,  succulent,  about  a  foot 
long,  and  near  an  inch  broad,  compressed,  and  of  a  dark  green  co- 
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lour.  Between  these  comes  out  the  flower-stalk,  which  is  from  two 
to  three  feet  in  height,  round,  and  as  large  as  a  man's  Utile  finger, 
naked  to  the  top,  where  it  supports  a  large  head  or  umbel  of  blue 
flowers,  inclosed  in  a  sheath,  which  splits  into  two  parts,  and  is  bent 
backward.  Each  flower  stands  on  a  pedicel  about  an  inch  long. 
The  petals  are  blunt,  and  waved  on  their  edges;  the  umbel  being 
large,  the  flowers  numerous,  and  of  a  bright  blue  colour,  making  a 
fine  appearance. 

They  appear  about  the  end  of  August,  or  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, and  ficquenlly  continue  in  full  beauty  till  the  spring. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Culture. — This  plant  may  be  easily  propagated  by  means  of  off- 
sets taken  from  the  parent  plant.  The  operation  of  parting  them  is 
to  be  performed  at  the  season  when  the  process  of  vegetation  is  in 
the  most  languid  state,  which  in  this  j)lant  is  generally  about  the 
latter  end  of  June.  In  performing  the  work  the  old  plants  are  to  be 
turned  out  of  their  pots,  and  the  mould  cautiously  cleared  away  from 
them,  that  the  fibres  of  the  oflsets  may  be  belter  ascerlained.  The 
offsets  are  then  to  be  separated  in  such  a  manner  as  that  their  heads 
may  not  be  injured.  V\  hen  ihey  adhere  \eiy  closely  a  knife  may  be 
employed  for  the  purpose,  being  careful  not  to  wound  the  bulb  of 
eillicr  the  old  or  new  plant.  After  this  has  been  accomplished  the 
bulbs  are  to  be  planted  out  separately,  in  pots  of  good  garden  mould, 
and  placed  in  shady  situations  that  admit  the  moining  sun.  A  liule 
water  should  be  given  once  or  twice  a  week  when  the  season  is  dry, 
care  being  taken  not  to  endanger  the  rotting  of  the  roots  by  applyino- 
it  in  too  large  a  pro[)ortion.  In  lour  or  five  weeks,  when  the  ne\\r 
planted  bulbs  have  put  out  fresh  roots,  they  should  be  removed  into 
other  situatioPiS  that  are  more  fully  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
sun,  a  little  more  water  being  cautiously  applied  in  order  to  strengljicn 
their  flowering.  The  flower-stems  mostly  appear  in  the  beginnino-  of 
September,  and  towards  the  end  of  it  the  flowers  begin  to  open.  At 
this  period,  if  the  season  be  not  quite  favourable,  the  plants  must  be 
brought  under  shelter,  in  order  to  ])rotcct  them  from  the  effects  of 
frost  or  loo  much  wet,  care  being  taken  to  admit  the  air  as  freely  as 
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possible,  as  without  this  the  flowers  become  pale,  weak,  ;uk1  of  a  bad 
colour.  About  the  end  of  October  it  is  necessary  to  remove  llieui  to 
the  <'-reenhouse,  and  place  them  in  such  situations  as  lli;it  they  nuiy 
have  the  advantage  of  free  air  without  being  shaded  by  oilier  plants. 
During  the  winter  season,  when  the  weather  is  mild,  a  little  water 
may  be  given  occasionally ;  but  in  case  of  frost  it  must  be  wholly 
omitted,  the  plants  being  kept  as  dry  as  possible. 

The  only  management  that  plants  of  this  sort  demand  is  that  of 
protection  from  the  effects  of  frost  and  too  much  moisture;  it  is  of 
course  only  necessary  to  shelter  them  in  the  house  in  the  winter 
months,  without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat,  and  place  them  out  in  the 
open  air  in  summer. 


2.  ASPHODELU8  LUTEUS. 

YELLOW    ASPHODEL. 


This  genus  contains  i)lants  of  the  herbaceous  perennial  and  an- 
nual flowery  kinds,  having  fleshy  fibrous  roots.     The  King's  Spear. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Hexandria  Monogi/nia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Coronarite. 

The  characters  of  which  are:  that  it  has  no  calyx:  the  corolla  is 
one-petalled,  six-parted ;  the  divisions  lanceolate,  flat,  and  spread- 
ing: the  nectary  consists  of  six  very  small  valves,  converging  into  a 
globe,  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  corolla:  the  stamina  have  six  fila- 
ments, subulate,  inserted  into  the  valves  of  the  nectary,  bowed;  alter- 
nately shorter:  the  anthers  are  oblong,  incumbent,  and  rising:  the 
pislillum  is  a  roundish  germ,  within  the  nectary:  the  style  subulate, 
in  the  same  situation  with  the  stamens:  stigma  truncate:  the  peri- 
carpium  is  a  globular  capsule,  fleshy,  three-lobed,  and  three-celled: 
the  seeds  several,  triangular,  and  gibbous  on  one  side. 
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The  species  are,  1.  A.  lufeus,  Yellow  Asphodel,  or  King's  Spear; 

2.  A.  ramosus,  Branched  Greater  White  Asphodel,  or  King's  Spear; 

3.  A.  Jistidosus,  Hollow  or  Onion-leaved  Minor  Asphodel,  or  King's 
Spear. 

The  roots  of  the  first  are  composed  of  many  thick,  fleshy,  yellow 
tubers,  joined  into  a  head  at  the  top;  whence  arise  strong,  round, 
single  stalks,  near  three  feet  high,  covered  their  whole  length  with 
long  three-cornered,  boat-shaped  leaves,  of  a  sea-green  colour:  the 
upper  part  of  the  stalk  is  adorned  half  way  with  yellow  star-shaped 
flowers,  which  begin  to  open  at  bottom,  so  that  on  the  same  spike 
there  is  often  a  succession  of  flowers  durins;  a  full  month  from  the 
lime  of  its  beginning  to  flower,  which  is  in  June,  or  towards  the  end 
of  May.     It  is  a  native  of  Sicily. 

The  second  species  has  likewise  roots  composed  of  many  thick 
fleshy  fibres,  to  each  of  which  is  fastened  an  oblong  tuber,  as  large 
as  a  small  potato;  the  leaves  are  long  and  flexible,  having  acute 
edges;  they  grow  in  irregular  clusters  from  the  crown  of  the  root ; 
among  these  come  out  the  stalks,  which  rise  more  than  three  feet 
high,  sending  out  several  side  branches,  which  are  naked;  the  upper 
parts  of  these  are  adi^rned  with  man}'  star-shaped  flowers,  which  are 
white  with  a  purple  line  running  longitudinally  along  the  outside  of 
each  segment.  They  grow  in  long  spikes,  flowering  successively 
from  the  bottom  upwards.  They  appear  the  beginning  of  June,  and 
the  seeds  ripen  in  autumn.     It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe. 

There  is  a  variety,  according  to  Miller,  which  is  unbranched,  with 
white  flowers. 

The  third  species  is  an  annual  plant.  The  roots  are  composed  of 
many  fleshy  yellow  fibres.  The  leaves  are  spread  out  from  the  crown 
of  the  root,  close  to  the  ground,  in  a  large  cluster;  they  are  convex 
on  their  under  side,  but  flat  above,  and  hollow.  The  flower-stalks 
rise  immediately  from  the  root,  and  grow  about  two  feet  high,  divid- 
ing upwards  into  three  or  four  branches,  which  are  adorned  with 
white  starry  flowers,  having  purple  lines  on  the  outside:  these  come 
out  in  July  and  August,  and  their  seeds  ripen  in  October,  soon  after 
which  the  plants  decay.     It  is  native  of  the  south  of  France. 
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Culture. — These  arc  planls  that  require  liulo  trouble  iu  tlicif  cul- 
livalion,  aiul  which  succeed  in  ahnoh.!  aii}^  soil  or  silualioii.  They 
are  capable  of  being  propagated  by  seeds  and  by  |)arliiig  tiie  roots. 

In  the  first  method  the  seeds  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ihey  are 
perfectly  ripened  in  the  autumn,  upon  a  bed  of  light  Iresh  earth  in  a 
warm  aspect.  The  planls  will  rise  in  the  early  spring  months,  and 
alter  being  kept  clean  during  the  summer,  may  be  trans|)lantcd  into 
fresh  beds  in  the  succeeding  autumn  or  s])ring,  at  the  distance  of  six 
inches  from  each  other,  and  in  the  following  autunm  be  planted  out 
in  the  situations  where  they  arc  to  remain.  J3ut  it  is  probably  a  bet- 
ter practice  to  remove  the  planls  from  the  seed-bed  into  the  ])laces 
wl>erc  they  are  to  continue,  as  in  this  way  they  grow  with  more  vigour. 
The  third  sort  can  only  be  raised  from  seeds,  which  should  be  sown 
in  the  autunm;  and  the  planls,  when  they  have  put  out  three  or  four 
leaves,  be  removed  into  the  places  where  they  are  to  grow. 

In  the  latter  mode  the  slips  or  parted  roots  may  be  planted  out, 
either  on  beds  or  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  grow,  in  the  autumn 
or  early  spring.  In  the  former  case  the  plants  are  usually  allowed  a 
sunnner's  growth  before  they  are  removed.  In  either  v,ay  the  tops 
of  the  roots  should  be  covered  three  or  four  inches  with  mold.  They 
usually  flower  in  the  following  summer. 

The  first  species  multiplies  rapidly  by  roots,  but  the  second  more 
sparingly,  and  does  not  bear  transplanting  so  well,  as  it  is  rendered 
jTiore  weak  in  its  flowerins;. 

The  variety  with  while  flowers  is  less  hardy  than  cither  of  these 
species. 

In  severe  winters  it  is  useful  to  protect  the  roots  by  the  applica- 
tion of  tan  or  stable-dung;  and  the  stems  should  be  annually  cleared 
away  when  they  begin  to  decay  in  the  autumn. 

These  plants  atibrd  considerable  variety,  when  properly  inter- 
mixed will)  others  of  the  flowering  hardy  kinds  in  the  borders  and 
other  parts  of  j)leasure-grounds,  producing  a  good  etfect  from  their 
continuing  long  in  blow. 
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PLATE  IV. 

1.  ANEMONE  HORTENSIS. 

STAR    ANEMONE. 


This  genus  comprehends  several  plants  of  the  tuberous-roolecl 
flowery  ornamental  kind;  being  perennial  in  their  roots,  but  annual 
in  their  slems  and  flowers. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Poli/andria  Polt/gi/uia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  MultisiUqua. 

The  characters  are:  that  it  has  no  calyx;  that  the  corolla  has 
petals  in  two  or  three  rows,  three  in  a  row,  somewhat  oblong:  the 
stamina  have  numerous  filaments,  capillary,  half  the  length  of  the 
corolla:  the  anthers  twin  and  erect:  the  pislillum  has  numerous 
germs  in  a  head,  the  styles  acuminate,  and  the  stigmas  obtuse:  no 
pericarpiiun :  the  receptacle  globular  or  oblong,  hollowed,  and  dot- 
led:   the  seeds  very  many,  acuminate,  retaining  the  style. 

The  species  are  very  numerous;  but  tliose  that  most  deserve  the 
Cultivator's  attention  in  the  Anemone  kind  are:  1.  A.  coronaria.  Nar- 
row-leaved Garden  Anemone;  2.  A.hortensis,  Broad-lcavcd  Garden 
Anemone;  3.  A.  nonorosa.  Wood  Anemone;  4.  A.  apcmiina,  Moun- 
tain-blue Wood  Anemone;  5.  Ji.  ranunculoidcs,  Yellow-MOod  Ane- 
mone. 

In  the  fust  species  the  flower-stems  rise  between  the  leaves  im- 
niediatelj'  from  the  roots,  two,  three,  or  more  from  the  same  root,  to 
the  height  of  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  inches,  having  a  leaf}'  appendage 
or  involucrum  a  little  above  the  middle.  The  radical  leaves  are 
deeply  divided  into  numerous  segments,  which  are  subdivided  by 
threes  into  many  narrow  divisions.  At  the  top  each  stem  is  adorned 
with  a  flower,  which  in  the  double  sorts  is  large  and  very  ornamentah 
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It  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  uherc  it  grows  single,  bul  has  been  ren- 
tierecl  double  by  cultivation. 

The  varieties  are  very  numerous:  in  the  single  sorts,  the  Watchet 
or  Pale  Blue;  the  Common  Purple;  the  Scarlet,  and  many  intennc- 
(liate  varieties.  In  the  double  kinds,  the  Connnon  Double  Wed  and 
Scarlet;  the  Parti-coloured  Crimson;  the  Crimson  Velvet;  lhe(Jreat 
Double  Blush;  the  White;  the  Lesser  Blush;  thePurph;;  the  Blue; 
the  Rose-coloured;  the  Carnation;  the  Purple  Vrlvcl;  ilit;  Purple 
Velvet  of  three  colours;  the  Double^  ]>rimslone;  the  Green,  &c. 
. ',  In  the  second  sort  the  stems  rise  to  the  same  height.  According 
lo  Haller,  the  root-leaves  are  of  two  kinds;  one  very  dc(>ply  gashed, 
so  that  they  have  the  appearance  of  being  five-fingered,  but  are  in 
reality  three-parted,  the  side-lobes  being  two-parted  lo  the  very  base; 
all  the  lobes  are  narrow  and  sharp:  the  side  ones  deeply  bifid,  the 
middle  ones  trifid  or  quadrifid,  the  extreme  ones  sharj)ly  lanceolate: 
the  other  kind  broad,  deeply  ihree-lobed,  blunt,  bluntly  and  shortly 
serrate  at  the  tip,  with  an  awn  standing  out.  The  leaf  on  the  stem, 
or  involucre,  is  ternate,  the  leaflets  ovate-lanceolate.  The  peduncle 
is  solitary  and  one-flowered,  as  in  the  first:  the  petals  three  times 
three  (in  the  natural  single  flowers,)  long,  elliptic,  marked  with  lines, 
the  outer  ones  subhirsute  on  the  outside,  white  at  the  base  with  oreen 
lines.     The  roots  in  this  as  well  as  the  first  consist  of  small  tubers. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  this   both  with  single  and  double 
flowers:  the  single  and  double  Yellow:   the  Purple  Starre  Anemone, 
darker  and  paler;  Violet  Purple;  Purple  striped;  Carnation;  Grede- 
line,  between  a  peach-colour  and  a  violet;  Cochenillc,  of  a  fine  red- 
dish violet  or  purple;  Cardinal,  oi'a  rich  crimson  red;  Bloud-red,  of 
a  deeper,  but  not  so  lively  a  red;  Crimson;  Stamell,  near  unto  a 
scarlet;  Incarnadine,  of  a  fine  delayed  red  or  flesh-colour;  Spanish 
Incarnate,  of  a  lively  flesh-colour,  shadowed  with  yellow;  Blush,  of 
a  fair  whitish  red;  Nutmegge,  of  a  dark  whitish  colour,  striped  with 
veins  of  a  blush-colour;  Monk's-gray,  pale  whitish  tending  to  a  gray; 
Great  Orenge  Tawnie;  Lesser  Orenge  Tawnie:    in   the  double,  the 
great  double  Anemone  of  Constantinople,  or  Spanish  Marigold  ;  (Treat 
double  Orenge  Tawnie;  double  Anemone  of  Cyprus;  double  Persian 
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iXnernone;  the  common  great  double  Variable  Anemone;  common 
double  and  variegated  Scarlet;  Red  and  Purple;  variegated  of  these 
colours. 

The  best  Star-Anemones  are  said  to  come  from  B.'itlany,  where 
lliej  raise  yearly  many  fine  sorts. 

In  the  third  species  the  root  is  perennial  and  creeping.  The 
height  of  the  whole  plant  from  five  to  ten  inches:  the  stem  single, 
round,  and  pubescent;  bearing  one  leaf,  and  one  flower.  The  leaf 
is  doubly  ternate;  each  part  being  petioled;  the  petiole  is  flat  and 
broad,  particularly  at  the  base;  each  part,  or  leaf  (for  some  consider 
it  as  three  leaves)  is  triiid;  each  leaflet  being  gash-serrate,  and  hairy 
imderneath,  especially  on  the  nerves.  The  peduncle  is  from  an  inch 
to  two  inches  in  length,  is  only  a  continuation  of  the  stem,  and  springs 
from  the  centre  of  the  leaf.  The  flower  consists  of  six  or  seven  ob- 
long-ovale  petals,  sometimes  ending  bluntly,  sometimes  emarginate, 
and  the  Editor  of  Miller's  Dictionary  has  observed  them  not  unfre- 
quently  even  gashed  or  lacerate.  The  usual  colour  is  white,  but 
they  are  often  tinged  with  purple  on  the  outside,  particularly  the 
three  outer  ones;  and  sometimes  they  are  entirely  purple  on  both 
bides.  The  joint  of  the  stem,  and  the  backs  of  the  leaves  are  also  apt 
lo  be  tinned  with  red.  ■■ 

The  varieties  are:  with  single  flowers,  with  double  Avhite  flowers, 
with  single  purple  flowers,  with  double  purple  flowers,  and  with  red- 
dish [)urple  flowers. 

In  (he  fourth  species  the  root  is  perennial  and  tuberous;  the  stem 
round,  purplish,  and  about  a  span  high:  the  root-leaves  on  long 
petioles,  ternate,  and  leaflets  usually  three-parted;  the  segments  va- 
riously cut  and  divided,  somewhat  pointed,  hairy  on  both  sides;  one 
three-parted  leaf,  or  three  leaves  together  on  the  stem,  like  the  others, 
but  on  short,  sheatliing  petioles.  From  the  centre  of  these  arises  the 
peduncle,  about  a  hand  high,  round  and  purplish,  except  near  the 
flower,  where  it  is  green.  The  stem,  leaves,  and  peduncle,  are  com- 
monly slightly  hairy:  the  flowers  are  upright,  of  a  pale  blue  colour, 
and  sweet  smell;  the  petals  oblong,  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  and  dis- 
{)oscd  in  three  rows.     It  flowers  in  April. 
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The  vaiiclies  arc:  wiili  single  blue  flowers,  wiih  double  blue 
flowers,  wilh  single  violcl-C(;loui\cl  flowers,  Milh  doul)lc  violet- 
coloured  flowers. 

The  fifth  differs  from  the  above  in  having  a  yellow  corolla,  two 
pelals  allcrnalely  outer,  and  two  inner,  and  one  having  one  side 
wilhin  and  the  other  side  wiliioul  the  next  j)clal;  whereas  that  has 
thrc^e  outer  and  llueo  inner  |)etals:  it  dilfers  also  in  the  peduncles 
being  accompanied  wilh  two  leaflets,  the  latter  of  which  is  furnished 
wilh  tbrce  at  the  ba^c.  It  flowers  a  little  earlier  than  the  other.  ]t 
lias  sometimes  two  flowers  on  a  stem,  though  often  but  one,  the  pe- 
duncles villose  and  short,  so  that  the  flower  scarcely  rises  above- 
the  leaves:  the  petals  are  Ave,  and  roundish;  the  stamens  about, 
iifl^'.     It  grows  vvild  in  Sweden,  &c. 

In  the  Pulsatilla,  or  Pascjue-flowcr  sort,  the  species  are:  l.A. 
jndmtilla,  Pas(pie-flower;  2.  A.  patens,  Woolly-leaved  Pulsatilla,  or 
Anemone;  3.  A.vernalis,  Early  Spring  Pulsatilla,  or  Anemone. 

In  the  first  species  the  j)cd uncles  arc  erect  and  round,  from  four 
(o  seven  or  eight  inches  in  height,  villose,  one-flowered;  lengthening 
after  the  flowering  is  past.  The  involucre  multifid,  with  the  divisions 
linear  and  villose.  It  sits  close  to  the  flo^v■er,  but  when  that  is  fallen 
it  is  found  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  peduncle.  The  corolla  spe- 
cious, and  purple  in  colour;  the  pelals  lanceolate,  and  villose  with- 
out; the  seeds  ovate,  tailed,  hairy,  and  scarcely  adhering  to  the 
receptacle:  the  leaves  rough  and  linely  cut,  with  three  or  four  pairs- 
of  pinnas  and  pinnules.  It  grows  naturally  in  Sweden,  and  flowerS: 
in  April. 

The  varieties  are;  with  single  blue  flowers,  with  double  blue 
flowers,  Avith  single  and  double  while  flowers,  with  single  and  double 
red  flowers,  and  with  violet-coloured  flowers.  '  . 

The  second  has  the  root  perennial ;  the  root-leaves  are  ternate- 
digitalc;  leaflets  sessile,  laciniate  and  acuminate,  the  middle  leaflet 
tripartite,  the  side  ones  bipartite;  the  scape  one-flowered,  shorter 
than  the  leaves;  the  involucre  remote  and  villose;  the  corolla  while 
and  villose  underneath;  the  stamens  yellow.  It  is  a  native  of  Si-^ 
bcria. 
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The  third  species  has  the  flower  red  without,  white  within;  it 
blows  earlier  than  the  Pasque-flower;  the  leaves  approach  those  of 
Meadow-Ruc;  tlic  stem  is  half  a  foot  high,  with  a  very  tomentose, 
yellow,  shining  involucre  in  the  middle,  finely  cut.  When  the  flower 
is  young,  it  is  white  with  a  blush  of  purple  on  the  outside,  where  it 
is  hairy:  these  hairs  afterwards  become  yellow.  The  corolla  consists 
of  six  con vei-genL  ovate-lanceolate  petals:  the  stamens  are  very  nu- 
merous.    It  grows  in  the  woods  in  Sweden,  (S;c. 

In  the  Ilepatica  kind  the  only  species  is  the  A.  Ilepatka,  or 
Hepalica. 

In  this  the  leaves  of  the  year  before  remain,  which  are  heart- 
shaped,  ihree-lobed,  obtuse,  and  smooth,  beneath  being  veined  in 
net-work;  the  petioles  are  cylindric,  long,  and  rising:  the  bud  has 
generally  four  outer  scales,  ovale  and  membranaceous;  three  inner 
ones,  concealing  the  leaves  and  flowers;  the  peduncles  three,  cylin- 
dric, hairy,  and  one-flowered.  The  flower  lies  a  year  complete  in 
all  its  parts  within  the  bud.  The  corolla  has  six  petals  in  two  rows 
of  three  each,  lanceolate,  and  spreading:  the  stamens  are  about 
twenty-five:  the  seeds  oblong-ovate,  involved  in  a  silky  substance; 
init  man}'  of  them  abortive.  It  is  found  wild  in  Sweden,  &c.  It 
flowers  early. 

1'he  varieties  in  cultivation  are  numerous:  the  single  and  double 
blue,  single  and  double  red  or  j:)each-coloured,  single  and  double 
white,  single  and  double  variegated  red  and  while,  single  and 
double  violet-coloured,  with  striped  leaves. 

Culture  in  the  Garden  kinds. — All  the  species  and  varieties  of  the 
garden  and  wood  Anemones  are  capable  of  being  propagated  by  otT- 
sets  from,  or  dividing  their  roots.  By  sowing  the  seed,  new  varieties 
may  also  be  obtained. 

In  order  to  procure  the  offsets,  and  dig  over  and  prepare  the  beds, 
the  best  sorts  should  be  annually  taken  n|)  inmiedialely  on  their 
leaves  beginning  to  decay,  as  in  the  early  part  of  June  for  the  more 
forward  sorts.  They  nmst  then  be  divided,  or  have  the  olfset  knobs 
taken  off.  'J'his  work  should  always  be  performed  in  a  dry  season, 
the  root-bulbs,  after  the  earth  has  been  removed,  being  deposited  on 
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a  mat,  in  an  airy  dry  place,  uhcie  llierc  is  not  much  s\in,  being 
spread  out  in  a  tliiu  mamur.  A\  hen  ihey  arc  become  quite  dry,  the 
remainder  of  the  earth  should  be  rul)i)ed  ofl'lhem,  and  ihey  may  be 
])ut  up  in  bags  or  boxes,  and  phieed  in  a  silualion  where  lliey  can- 
not be  injured  by  vermin.  Tlie  rools  sliould  not  be  loo  much  parled 
where  they  are  intended  lo  flower  strongly,  and  each  pari  sl-.ouid  ho 
furnished  wilh  a  good  eye.  AVherc  the  taking  up  has  biH-n  delayed 
till  the  roots  begin  lo  make  new  shoots,  it  will  be  loo  lale  lo  remove 
them  that  season. 

In  planting  the  rools  or  sels  thus  procured,  or  which  have  been 
})ui chased  from  the  seedsmen,  such  situations  should  be  chosen  for 
blowing  them  in  as  are  free  from  nuich  moisture,  and   where  the  ex- 
posure is  open  to  the  intluehce  of  the  sun  and  air,  and  i'vcc  from  the 
shade  of  trees.     They  will  succeed  and  flower  in  lol('ral)Ie  perfcclion 
in  any  soil  that  is  sutticienlly  light  and  friable  in  ihe  mouKI;   i)iit  in 
order  to  have  them  blow  in  ihe  greatest  perfection,   beds  should  be 
prepared  wilh  earlhy  mixtures,   made   by  taking  oil"  ihe  surface  of 
such  lands  as  have  been  long  in  the  slate  of  sward,  to  the  depth  of 
eight  or  ten  inches,  where  the  earlh   is  of  the  light  sandy  or  hazel 
mould  kind,   throwing  it  up  tor  some  lime  that  it  may  rot  and  be- 
come perfectly  mellow;  Avhen  rotten  cow-dung,  in  the  proportion  of 
one-third,  should  be  incorporated  wilh  it,  by  having  them  thrown  up 
together  into  a  licap,  and   iVequenlly  turned  ov(m-  atterwards;    the 
stones  and  clods   being  carefully  raked  out  aiul   reduced;  but  the 
earth  should  not  be  silled,  as  it  is  apt  i)y  such  means  lo  become  too 
stitFand  compact.     Some  advise  the  addition  of  drift  or  sea-sand,  in 
the  quantity  of  about  onc-fouiLh. 

With  this  earth  beds  must  be  formed  for  the  reception  of  the 
roots:  these  should  be  marked  out  to  the  breadlh  of  about  three  feet 
and  an  half,  with  length  sufficient  for  the  (piantity  of  roots,  having 
alleys  between  them  of  from  a  loot  to  eighteen  inches.  The  jjre- 
pared  mould  is  then  to  be  dug  or  tilled  in  to  the  depth  of  twelve  or 
sixteen  inches,  leaving  the  surfaces  of  the  hods  iVom  three  to  six 
inches  above  the  common  level  of  ihe  ground,  according  to  the  wet- 
ness of  the  soil,  giving  them  a  little  convexily  when  there  is  much 
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moislure.  Some  recommend  the  pulling  of  a  layer  of  well-rolled 
cow-dung,  about  five  inches  in  thickness,  below  the  compost  materials. 
The  surface  of  the  beds  should  be  raked  even  before  the  roots  are 
put  in.  In  planting,  six  rows  should  be  put  in  each  bed,  the  roots 
being  set  at  the  distance  of  six  inches  from  each  other  in  the  rows, 
and  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches.  AVhen  this  has  been  done, 
the  surface  should  be  made  smooth  by  raking  it  over  lightly. 

The  time  of  planting  should  vary  according  to  that  which  it  is 
intended  they  should  blow  at.  The  best  season  where  early  flower- 
ing is  intended  is  in  llie  latter  end  of  September  or  the  beginning  of 
the  following  month;  for  a  middle  flowering,  about  the  middle  of 
October;  and  for  late  flowering,  the  latter  end  of  February.  In  this 
mode  of  planting  a  succession  of  flowers  may  be  provided  from  April 
till  the  middle  of  June.  Those  roots  that  are  planted  the  earliest  are 
in  general  the  strongest,  and  afford  the  best  flowers,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  increase  of  oft-sets.  It  is  always  advisable  to  keep  a  few 
roots  out  of  the  ground  till  the  spring  season,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
succession  of  flowers,  and  lest  the  early  planted  ones  should  be  in- 
jured by  the  severity  of  the  winter,  which  is  sometimes  the  case 
where  they  are  not  covered  to  protect  them  from  frost.  These  spring- 
planted  roots  flower  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  those  which 
were  planted  in  autumn,  and  many  times  blow  equally  as  fair,  espe- 
cially if  it  prove  a  moist  spring,  and  care  be  taken  to  refresh  them 
gently  with  water.  .  ,         ' 

But  the  increase  of  these  roots  will  not  be  near  so  great  as  in  those 
of  tl:e  first  planting,  provided  they  are  not  hurt  in  winter;  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  those  who  deal  in  these  roots  are  forward  in  plant- 
ing; as,  although  it  may  sometimes  happen,  by  sharp  pinching  frosts 
in  the  spring,  that  their  flowers  are  not  so  double  and  fair  as  those 
planted  a  little  later,  yet,  if  they  can  preserve  the  green  leaves  of 
the  plants  from  being  injured,  the  roots  greatly  increase  in  bulk.  But 
in  gardens  where  these  flowers  are  preserved  with  care  there  is  always 
provision  made  to  cover  ihem  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  by 
arching  the  beds  over  with  hoops  or  frames  of  wood,  and  covering 
them  with  garden  mats  or  cloths  in  frosty  nights,  especially  in  the 
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spring  of  the  year,  when  their  buds  begin  to  appear:  otherwise,  if 
the  best  and  most  double  flowers  1)C  phuiled,  the  black  frosts  and 
cutting  winds  in  March  will  often  cause  them  to  blow  single,  by  de- 
stroying the  thrum  that  is  in  the  middle  of  the  llower; — a  circum- 
stance Avhich  has  often  occasioned  persons  who  have  bought  the 
roots  to  think  they  were  cheated,  when  it  was  wholly  owing  to  their 
neglect  of  covering  them. 

But,  besides  this  mode,  these  roots  may  be  planted  in  borders, 
clumps,  and  other  places,  with  much  success  and  effect,  in  mixture 
with  other  plants;  in  which  method  three,  four,  or  more  roots  should 
be  planted  together  in  j)atches  of  the  breadth  of  five  or  six  inches, 
being  properly  varied  in  distance  and  situation.  And  whether  planted 
in  beds  or  the  borders  a  showery  season  should  be  chosen  for  the 
purpose,  as  in  dry  weatlier  they  are  apt  to  become  diseased, — proper 
care  being  taken  to  manage  the  distribution  of  the  colours  in  such  a 
way  as  to  produce  an  agreeable  variety.  'I'hey  may  likewise  be 
planted  in  pots,  Avhere  the  varieties  are  curious  and  valuable,  three 
or  more  roots  being  put  into  each;  and  by  being  protected  by  frames, 
a  green-house  or  hot-house  during  the  winter  season,  they  may  be 
brought  forward  so  as  to  flower  very  early  and  in  great  perfection. 

In  the  wood  sorts  the  proj)agation  may  be  effected  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  garden  kinds;  but  the  sooner  the  roots  are  taken 
up  and  divided  after  the  decay  of  the  leaves  the  bellcr.  The  wild 
Anemones  should  be  taken  up  when  the  leaves  decline,  and  be 
planted  out  in  proper  situations. 

In  raising  new  varieties  of  these  plants  from  seed,  some  of  the 
.best  and  most  leafy  single,  or  what  are  usually  termed  Poppy  Ane- 
mones, should  be  provided,  and  planted  out  early  that  they  may 
grow  vigorously  and  atlbrd  good  seed,  which  should  be  carefully  col- 
lected a  few  weeks  after  their  flowering  is  finished.  Some,  however, 
procure  the  seed  from  the  shops.  The  best  time  of  sowing  is  proba- 
bly in  August;  but  some  advise  the  spring,  as  in  March  or  the  fol- 
lowing month.  This  may  be  performed  in  boxes,  pots,  or  broad 
earthen  pans,  where  a  small  supply  of  roots  only  is  wanted;  but 
where  the  demand  is  great,  it  is  best  sown  on  beds  prepared  for  the 
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purpose.  The  proper  soil  or  earlli  for  this  use  is  ihal  of  the  light 
sandy  kind.  The  seed  should  be  sown  as  evenly  as  possible,  but 
rather  thick,  and  be  covered  by  sifting  light  mould  over  it  to  the 
depth  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  only  attention  necessary 
afterwards  is  that  of  occasionally  shading  the  plants  from  the  effects 
of  the  sun  in  hot  weather,  and  giving  them  a  gentle  watering  now 
and  then.  In  about  six  weeks  the  plants  will  show  themselves,  when 
they  should  be  kept  perfectly  free  from  Aveeds  till  the  leaves  begin 
to  decay,  when  a  covering  of  light  sifted  mould  should  be  again  ap- 
plied, and  another  in  the  autumn  may  sometimes  be  required. 
During  the  winter  they  should  be  well  protected  from  the  frosts.  la 
the  second  summer  many  of  the  plants  will  flower,  and  the  best  may  be 
marked  by  a  slick;  but  none  should  be  destroyed  till  the  third  year. 
At  this  period  the  roots  will  begin  to  be  too  thick,  and  at  the  decay 
of  the  leaves  must  of  course  be  taken  uji,  which  is  best  done  by  pass- 
ins;  the  mould  lhr(jugh  a  fine  sieve.  And  as  Avlien  sown  in  beds 
many  roots  will  be  unavoidably  left,  they  should  be  levelled,  and 
suffered  to  remain  till  the  following  year.  The  routs  that  have 
been  separated  should  be  preserved,  as  before  directed,  for  future 
j)lanling. 

These  are  all  highly  ornaincnlal  plants,  cai)able  of  being  cm- 
ployed  with  much  efiect  in  pleasure-grounds:  many  of  them  are 
hardy,  flower  early,  and  produce  great  variety  in  such  situations. 
The  wood  sorts  are  very  useful  in  adorning  wilderness  quarters.  The 
double  sorts,  when  in  beds,  afford  much  beauty  and  vaiiety. 

In  tlie  i)HhatUla  kinds  the  propagation  may  be  accomplished 
eidier  by  the  seed  or  dividing  the  roots.  In  the  first  method  the 
seeds  should  be  sown  in  boxes  or  pots  filled  Avith  very  light  sandy 
earth,  and  not  covered  too  deep  with  mould,  which  will  prevent 
their  rising,  as  they  require  no  more  than  just  to  be  covered.  The 
boxes  should  be  placed  where  thej  may  have  the  advantage  of  the 
morning  sun,  but  be  screened  from  it  in  the  heat  of  the  day;  and 
when  the  season  is  dry  the  earth  be  refreshed  occasionally  witli 
water.  Tlic  best  lime  for  sowing  is  in  July  or  August,  soon  after  the 
seed  is  ripened;  as  b^'  keeping  its  vegetative  power  is  apt  to  be  de- 
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slro^'cd.  The  boxes  or  pols  slioulcl  remain  in  such  shady  silualions 
unlil  the  lK\L',iiir/m^  ol"  October,  when  ihev  nia^'  b(>  nuncil  so  as  lo 
enjoy  the  lull  sun  during  ihe  winlcM'  season.  In  Marcli,  when  llie 
phuits  lie-in  lo  appear,  lliey  should  be  a!;aiu  iinnoxxul  so  as  to  ha\e 
only  (he  Ibrciioon  sun;  tor  il'lliey  are  too  much  exposed  lo  heat  tire 
youno-  pUuits  are  soon  deslioyed.  'i'liey  shouUl  bi;  relVoshed  occa- 
sionally widi  water  in  ilyy  wcadici',  and  l)e  carefully  kept  clean  I'roni 
weeds. 

AV  lien  the  leaves  are  enliiely  decayed,  the  hhAs  should  be  taken 
uj)  in  the  UKinner  directed  al)ovc;  and  as  there  will  be  many  small 
roots  lell,  the  earth  sliould  either  lie  leturned  inlo  the  boxes  again,  or 
spread  u[)on  a  bed  of"  light  earth,  lo  see  what  j)lanls  may  rise  the 
succeeding  year.  The  roots  after  being  thus  taken  up  should  be 
immediately  rej)lanted  in  hvds  of  light  fresh  sandy  earth,  about  three 
or  four  inches  asunder;  covering  them  about  three  inches  thick  with 
the  same  light  earth.  The  spring  following  most  of  the  plants  a\  ill 
jiroduce  flowers,  but  not  so  large  or  fair  as  in  the  succeeding  years. 
As  the  roots  of  these  plants  are  fieshy,  and  generally  run  down  deep, 
they  will  not  bear  to  be  kept  long  out  of  the  ground;  therefore, 
■when  lliey  are  removed,  it  should  be  done  early  in  the  autunm,  that 
ihey  may  take  fresh  root  before  the  frost  sets  in. 

In  this  mode  of  propagation  the  plants  thrive  best  in  loamy  soil; 
as  in  very  light  dry  ground  they  are  apt  to  be  destroyed  by  too 
much  heat. 

These  are  plants  that  afTord  variety  in  the  borders  of  pleasure- 
grounds,  especially  the  first  species  and  iis  varieties,  which  are  hardy, 
succeeding  in  almost  any  situation. 

In  the  hepatka  kind  the  propagation  may  be  effected  in  the  single 
sorts  either  by  the  seed  or  the  parting  of  the  roots;  but  in  the  double 
it  can  only  be  done  by  the  latter  method.  The  seed  of  the  single 
flowers  frequently,  however,  produces  double  ones.  New  varieties 
are  likewise  raised  in  the  former  manner. 

In  the  first  method  the  most  jn-oper  season  for  sowing  the  seeds 
is  in  the  beginning  of  August,  either  in  pots  or  boxes  of  light  earth, 
Avhich  should  be  i)laccd  so  as  to  have  only  the  morning  sun  unlil 
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October,  when  lliey  should  be  removed  into  tlie  full  sun  to  remain 
during  the  winter  season:  but  in  March,  when  the  young  plants  be- 
gin to  appear,  they  must  be  removed  again  to  a  shady  situation, 
and  in  dry  weather  be  frequently  watered;  when  about  the  beginning 
of  August  they  will  be  fit  to  be  transplanted:  at  which  time  prepare 
a  border  of  good  fresh  loamy  earth,  with  an  eastern  aspect;  into 
Avhich  remove  the  plants,  placing  them  about  six  inches  distance 
each  way,  closing  the  earth  pretty  well  to  their  roots,  to  prevent  the 
worms  from  drawing  them  out  of  the  ground.  In  the  spring  follow- 
ing they  begin  to  show  their  flowers;  but  it  is  three  years  before 
they  flower  strong,  till  which  time  their  goodness  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained: when  if  any  double  flowers,  or  such  as  are  of  a  different 
colour  from  the  common  sorts,  be  found,  they  should  be  taken  up 
and  planted  in  the  borders,  where  they  should  continue  at  least  two 
years  before  they  are  taken  up  or  parted ;  as  it  is  remarkable  in  these 
plants,  that  where  they  are  often  removed  and  parted  they  are  very 
apt  to  die ;  but  when  they  are  permitted  to  remain  some  years  un- 
disturbed, they  grow  rapidly,  and  become  large  roots.  In  propagat- 
ing them  by  roots  they  should  not  therefore  be  often  parted,  or  into 
loo  small  parts. 

Double-flowered  plants,  as  they  never  produce  seeds,  are  only 
capable  of  being  propagated  by  parting  their  roots,  which  should  be 
done  in  March,  when  they  are  in  flower,  care  being  taken  not  to 
separate  them  into  very  small  heads.  They  should  not  be  parted 
oftener  than  every  third  or  fourth  year,  as  they  never  thrive  or  blow 
well  where  this  is  the  case. 

These  are  plants  that  display  much  beauty,  affording  flowers  very 
early  in  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  double  sorts  are  the  most 
ornamental,  as  the  flowers  in  them  are  much  larger,  and  continue  in 
blow  much  longer.  These  should  therefore  be  placed  in  the  most 
conspicuous  situations  in  the  borders  or  clumps  of  pleasure-grounds; 
but  the  single  kinds  deserve  places  for  the  sake  of  variety. 
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2.    ALBUCA    MINOR 

LESSER    ALBUCx\. 


Tins  genus  furnishes  difterent  bulbous-rooted  herbaceous  peren- 
nial plants  of  the  flowery  ornamental  kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  of  Hexandria  Monogi/nia,  and 
ranks  in  the  natural  order  of  Liliacect. 

The  characters  of  which  are:  that  it  has  no  calyx:  the  corolla 
has  six  oblong-oval  permanent  petals,  the  three  outer  spreading,  and 
the  three  inner  converging:  the  stamina  have  fdaments  shorter  than 
the  corolla;  three  opposite  to  the  inner  petals,  linear-subulate,  com- 
plicate a  little  above  the  base,  then  flat,  three  opposite  to  the  outer 
petals,  thicker;  autherffi  on  the  former  oblong,  fixed  to  the  inflex 
tip  of  the  filament,  below  the  middle  upright;  on  the  latter,  similar, 
but  effete,  or  none:  the  pistillum  has  an  oblong  triangular  germ: 
style  three-sided :  stigma  a  triangular,  three-celled,  three-valved 
capsule:  the  seeds  numerous,  flat,  lying  over  each  other,  and  widen- 
ing outwards. 

The  species  are  numerous;  but  those  mostly  for  the  purposes  of 
ornament  are:  1.  A.  altissima.  Tall  Albuca;  2.  yj.  majov,  Great  Al- 
buca;  3.  A.  minor,  Small  Albuca;  4.  A.  coarctata,  Channel-leaved 
Albuca;  5.  yl.  spiralis,  Spiral-leaved  Albuca. 

In  the  first  species  the  leaves  are  so  deeply  channelled  as  to  be 
almost  rolled  into  a  cylinder;  two  feet  long,  and  almost  three  inches 
broad  at  the  base.  The  scape  a  little  shorter  llian  the  leaves,  the 
thickness  of  a  finger.  The  raceme  two  icet  long  or  more.  The 
peduncles  bent  downwards  in  the  season  of  flowering,  afterwards 
spreading  and  becoming  finally  erect;  they  are  three  inches  in 
length.  The  bracteaj  green,  except  at  the  edge,  where  they  are  of  a 
clear  white,  an  inch  long.     The  flowers  arc  of  a  white  colour;  and 
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the  petals  more  ihan  an  inch  in  length ;  the  outer  ones  sharp  and 
thickened  at  the  lip,  but  the  inner  blunt,  bent  in,  and  having  a  twin 
gland,  composed  of  two  globes,  at  the  end.  The  lertilc  filaments 
are  Avavcd  on  the  edge,  ^ith  the  antheriu  curved  inwards  beneatli 
the  glands  ot"  the  petals:  the  barren  filaments  are  triangular,  fur- 
rowed on  the  outside,  a  little  longer  than  the  others,  and  have  no 
antheme.  The  germ  is  subpedicelled.  Tiie  style  obversely  pyrami- 
dal, the  length  of  the  germ,  covered  with  glandulous  scales:  the 
angles  terminate  in  subulate  horns,  covered  also  with  scales;  the 
centre  being  elongated  into  a  pyramidal  stigma.  It  flowers  in  April 
and  May. 

In  the  second  the  scape  is  a  foot  high,  upright,  roundish,  very 
minutely  streaked,  smooth,  and  ash-coloured,  with  a  glaucous  bloom 
on  it.  The  leaves  are  sharp,  smooth,  and  streaked,  a  foot  long.  The 
bractca?  are  shcath-form,  lanceolate,  concave,  with  a  long  linear- 
subulate  tip,  red,  nerved,  smooth,  straight,  and  solitary,  at  the  base 
of  the  peduncles.  The  raceme  terminating,  long,  of  a  crimson  co- 
lour, and  smooth :  the  flowers  alternate,  peduncled,  slightly  nod- 
ding; there  being  fewer  at  bottom.  The  peduncles  round,  smooth, 
one-flowered,  longer  than  the  bractea?,  and  spreading.  The  petals 
linear,  longitudinally  nerved,  marcescent;  the  three  outer  broader,  a 
little  concave,  red,  blunt  at  the  entl,  bent  in  with  a  small  marginal 
scale;  tlie  three  inner  narrower,  uprigiit,  pale  red,  with  a  broad,  thin, 
membranaceous,  whitish  rim  on  each  side,  and  an  ovale,  membra- 
naceous, inflex  scale  at  the  tip.  The  filaments  erect,  the  length  of 
the  coroha,  linear,  membranaceous,  Avhitish,  joined  aL  the  base, 
inserted  into  the  receptacle;  they  are  alternately  free,  and  fastened 
below  by  a  broader  base  to  the  inner  petals.  Antherie  from  incum- 
bent upright;  on  the  loose  fdaments  barren;  on  the  three  others 
Avhilish  with  yellow  pollen,  linear,  blunt  at  each  end,  emarginate,  a 
little  curved  inwards,  convex  at  the  back,  plano-concave  in  front, 
twin-furrowed.  The  germ  fleshy,  pyramidal-cylindric,  blunt,  crim- 
son, smooth,  with  three  calluses  at  the  lip,  on  a  short  peduncle, 
ending  in  several  small  blunt  teeth  pressed  close  to  it.  'i'he  style 
very  thick,  somewhat  flatted,  with  two  of  the  angles  nearer  to  each 
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other,  a  liltlc  allenualcd  at  the  base,  j)ubcscciil,  red,  shorter  than 
the  germ.  The  stigma  bhiiit,  of  a  yellowish  red  colour,  pubescent 
at  the  edge.  Cajisule  oval,  smootii,  transversely  nerved,  compressed, 
with  two  rims  along  the  back.  'J'he  seeds  are  orbiculate.  It  flowers 
in  May. 

In  the  third  the  leaves  are  a  foot  long  and  more,  lialf  an  inch 
broad  at  the  base.  The  scape  half  a  loot  high,  scarcely  a  line  in 
diameter.  The  raceme  six  inches  in  length,  or  even  longer.  'J'he 
peduncles  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  The  bractete  are  green,  Aviih 
clear  white  edges,  half  an  inch  long,  quickly  withering.  The  flow- 
ers yellow.  The  petals  less  than  an  inch  in  length;  the  outer  ones 
lliickeuied  at  the  tip;  the  iniKM'  having  a  while,  inflcx,  kidney- 
shaped  gland.  Barren  fdaments,  linear,  with  a  filiform  inflex  tip, 
and  no  anthera.'.  The  style  obversely  pyramidal,  the  length  of  liic 
germ,  covered  with  glandulous  scales.  The  stigma  pyramidal,  pro- 
minent between  the  inner  converging  petals.  It  flowers  in  May  and 
June. 

'I he  fourth  species  has  the  leaves  linear-subulate,  deeply  chan- 
nelled, two  feet  long  and  upwnrds,  scarcely  half  an  inch  wide  at 
the  i}asc.  The  scape  a  little  shorter  than  the  leaves,  and  not  so 
thick  as  a  goose  quill.  The  raceme  close,  half  a  foot  in  length.  The 
peduncles  s^jreading,  a  little  more  than  an  inch  in  length.  'J'he 
bractcai  are  almost  the  length  of  the  peduncle.  The  flowers  yellow. 
Outer  petals  oblong,  thickened  at  the  tip,  above  an  inch  in  length; 
the  imier  ones  oval,  a  little  shorter  than  the  outer  ones.  Jiarren  fila- 
ments, somewhat  shorter  than  the  fertile  ones,  convex  without,  chan- 
nelled within:  the  anthenc  sagittate  and  eftele.  'J'he  style  prism- 
shaped,  the  length  of  the  germ,  and  tenninaled  by  a  siigma  from  the 
angles  of  the  style  rounded  at  the  tip.     It  flowers  in  May. 

In  the  fifth  the  root-leaves  are  few,  lincar-fdifonn,  upriglil  at  bot- 
tom, then  s[nral,  and  when  the  plant  is  more  mature,  flexuose, 
villose-scabrous,  shorter  than  the  scape,  \vhich  is  simple,  fdiform, 
flexuose,  nodding  at  the  top,  streaked,  villose-scabrous,  of  a  finder's 
length,  seldom   a    span  long   after  flowering,  ouc-flowered,  seldom 
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two-flowered.  The  bractea  lanceolate,  acuminate,  shorter  than  the 
peduncle.     There  are  three  filaments  without  antherae. 

They  are  all  natives  of  the  Cape. 

Culture. — The  best  method  of  propagating  these  plants,  is  by 
means  of  offsets  from  the  roots,  which  sliould  be  taken  after  the 
plants  have  flowered  in  the  summer  months.  These  are  then  to  be 
planted  out  in  pots  filled  with  good  light  mould,  and  placed  under 
the  protection  of  hot-bed  frames  during  the  winter  season.  In  this 
■way  they  mostly  succeed  and  produce  flowers.  But  it  is  a  better 
practice,  where  the  convenience  of  a  border  can  be  had  in  the  front 
of  the  greenhouse  or  stove,  to  plant  them  in  the  natural  ground  in 
these  situations,  as  in  this  method  they  both  thrive  better,  and  flower 
with  more  vigour  than  when  kept  in  pots. 

The  third  sort  is  asserted  by  Miller  to  be  capable  of  being  raised 
from  seeds,  when  they  can  be  procured  from  abroad,  as  they  seldom 
or  ever  ripen  any  in  this  climate. 

The  second  species  is  also  said  to  be  of  so  hardy  a  nature,  as 
.sometimes  to  succeed  when  planted  out  on  a  border  of  light  earth, 
in  the  open  ground.  All  the  species  are  ornamental,  and  afford 
variety  in  the  greenhouse  or  stove. 
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PLATE    V. 

1.  ARBUTUS    UNEDO. 

STRAWBERRY    TREE. 


This  genus  contains  plants  of  tbc  evergreen,  shrubby  and  orna- 
mental kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Decandria  Monogi/nia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Bicornes. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  five-parted,  obtuse,  very 
small  permanent  perianthium:  the  corolla  is  monoj)Ctalous,  ovale, 
and  flaltisli  at  Uic  base,  diaphanous,  with  a  quinquefid  mouth:  the 
divisions  obtuse,  rcvolule  and  small:  the  stamina  consist  of  ten  subu- 
late swelling  fihunenls,  very  slender  at  the  base,  affixed  to  the  edge 
of  the  base  of  corolla,  and  half  the  length  of  it:  the  antherai  slightly 
bifid  and  nodding:  the  })islillum  is  a  subglobular  germ,  on  a  recep- 
tacle marked  with  ten  dots:  the  style  cylindric,  the  length  of  the 
corolla:  the  stigma  ihickish  and  obtusc>:  the  pericarpium  a  roundish 
five-celled  berry:  the  seeds  small  and  bony. 

The  species  of  most  importance  are:  1.  A.  Unedo,  Common  Ar- 
butus, or  Strawberry  Ticc :  2.  A.  Andrachne,  Oriental  Strawberry 
Tree;   3.  yl.  Uva  Ursi,  Trailing  iVrbutus,  or  Bearberry. 

The  first  species,  Common  Arbutus,  or  Strawberry  Tree,  rises  to 
the  licight  of  hvcnty  or  ihiity  feel  in  ils  native  situation,  but  rarely 
with  an  upiighl  stem.  But  with  us  it  is  of  nuich  humbler  growth. 
It  usu.illy  puts  out  branches  very  near  the  ground.  The  leaves  keep 
on  all  the  Avinler,  and  are  thrust  off  in  the  spring  by  new  ones,  so 
that  it  is  always  clothed  w  ilh  leaves.  The  berries  have  many  seeds 
in  them,  and  are  roughened  willi  llie  tubercles  of  the  seeds. 

There  arc  several  vaiiclies;  as  v.iih  large  oval  fruit,  with  round 
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iVuil,  Willi  ilouble  ilowers,  wiih  scailcL  flowers;  llicne  arc  also  the 
curlcd-leavcd  or  cul-lcaved,  ihe  broad-leaved,  and  the  narrow-leaved. 

The  second  species  much  resembles  ihe  first,  but  the  bark  is  not 
rough;  some  of  the  leaves  have  no  seiratures,  and  the  panicle  is  up- 
right and  viscid,  which  in  that  is  smooth.  It  growls  in  its  native 
slate  to  a  middle-sized  tree,  with  irregular  branches.  The  leaves  are 
smooth,  large,  and  somewliat  like  those  of  the  Bay  Tree,  but  not 
quite  so  long:  the  flowers  are  like  those  of  the  Common  Arbutus, 
but  growing  thinly  on  the  branches:  the  fruit  oval,  of  the  same  co- 
lour and  consistence  with  the  common  sort;  but  the  seeds  of  this  are 
ikt,  while  in  that  they  are  pointed  and  angular.  It  grows  naturally 
in  the  East. 

]n  the  third  species  the  branches  trail  upon  the  ground  tw^o  or 
three  feet  round  the  root  or  more.  The  leaves  arc  alternate,  bluntly 
oval  or  oblong  wedge-shaped,  with  a  net- work  of  veins  underneath, 
and  corresponding  wrinkles  above,  firm  and  evergreen,  like  those  of 
Box  :  the  flowers  orow  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches  in  small 
clusters,  each  supported  by  a  short  red  foot-stalk:  they  are  of  an 
oval-conical  figure,  flesh-coloured,  or  white  v.ith  a  red  mouth,  and 
divided  into  five  obtuse  reflex  segments  at  the  rim  :  the  berries  are 
round  with  a  depressed  umbilicus,  smooth  and  glossy,  red  when  ripe, 
and  of  the  size  of  a  holly- berry,  replete  with  an  austere  mealy  pulp, 
m  which  are  five  cells  containing  five  angular  seeds.  It  is  a  shrub 
very  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  continent,  as  Sweden,  &c. 

Culture. — The  most  usual  method  oi'  raising  these  beautiful  evei- 
greens  is  by  sowing  the  seeds;  but  they  are  sometimes  ca])able  of 
being  raised  by  cuttings  and  layers. 

in  the  first  of  these  methods  with  the  first  species,  the  seeds  should 
he  collected  when  perfectly  rij)e  in  November,  or  the  following 
month,  and  preserved  in  dry  sand  till  the  period  of  sowing,  which 
may  either  be  in  December  or  the  early  spring  season.  'i"he  seed 
should  be  sown  in  pots,  and  lightly  covered  with  mould,  then  plunged 
into  an  old  tan  hot-bed,  and  covered  by  glasses.  In  this  motle  the 
plants  will  be  up  in  April,  when  they  should  be  often  hut  sparingly 
watered,  and  kept  free  from  weeds. 
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As  ihc  hot  season  proceeds,  Uie  planls  slsould  be  shaded  dunmr 
the  heal  oTlhe  days;  hut  in  warm  weather  open  all  ni«ht  to  receive 
the  i\v\v,  and  only  covered  in  I  he  middle  of  the  day.  In  this  mode 
the  |)]an(s  become  strong  the  first  slimmer.  In  the  beginninti"  ol 
October  they  n)ay  l)e  shaken  out  of  ilie  jiots,  and  their  roots  care- 
fully separatril,  planting  them  singly  in  small  j)ots  iiiied  with  li<dit 
earth;  liien  |)lunging  the  pots  into  an  old  bask-bcd  under  a  common 
frame,  carefully  shading  them  from  the  sun  in  the  middle  of  the  da}', 
and  giving  them  water  as  they  recpiire:  in  this  bed  the  pols  should 
remain  during  the  winter,  exposing  them  to  the  open  air  whenever 
the  weather  is  favourable ;  but  in  Irosiy  v/eather  tlicv  slioidd  be  cc- 
vered,  so  as  to  j)rotcet  them.  In  llie  spring  following  they  may  be 
removed  lo  a  gt  nlie  hol-bed,  v,hich  reciuires  no  oilier  coverin-j;  but 
mats.  This  enables  ihem  to  make  strong  shoots  early  in  the  sum- 
mer, by  Mhieh  they  become  in  a  i)e!ler  condilion  to  l)ear  the  celd  of 
the  succeeding  winlt  r.  In  this  bed  thev  should  continue  durino-  the 
summer,  and  be  well  prc^lectcd  in  the  following  winter. 

After  the  plants  arc  become  I  wo  or  three  feet  in  Ik  i^lit,  shake 
them  out  of  the  pols,  and  plant  ihem  in  the  open  ground  in  the 
places  where  they  are  (o  remiiin,  which  should  be  done  in  April, 
that  lliey  imiy  have  laken  good  root  bei'ore  the  winter,  which  is  apt 
to  injure  ihcni  when  newly  |)l;uilcd  out:  and  as  all  the  earth  about 
their  roots  is  thus  jjrcserved,   ihcy  will  succeed  bcller. 

The  j)Ianls  are  lo!>  rably  hardy,  iind  s(>ldom  hurt,  except  in  ex- 
treme luud  winters,  '.vliieh  often  destroy  the  young  tender  branches, 
but  rarely  the  roots. 

They  delight  in  a  generoiis  but  not  loo  moist  soil,  as  when  planted 
in  dry  ground  ihey  seldom  produce  much  fruit:  the  flowers  coniin"- 
forth  in  autumn,  when  the  wirik-r  |)rove^  severe,  they  are  oenerally 
destroyed;  consequently,  lo  obtain  fruit,  lliey  should  be  placed  in 
warm  situations,  and  v/herc  the  ground  is  not  naturally  moist ;  a 
good  (pianlity  of  loam  and  rotten  neat's  dung  should  be  laid  about 
their  roots,  and  in  dry  s[)rinL.s  they  should  be  plentifully  wa- 
tered. .  ■      ; 

The  most  proper  season  for  transplanting  is  September,  at  which 
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time  the  blossoms  are  beginniiifi  lo  appear;  and  when  dry  at  that 
season,  and  diey  are  kept  moist,  ihej'  very  soon  lake  root;  but  to- 
wards November  their  roots  should  be  well  covered  lo  keep  out  the 
frost.  Jn  performing  this  business  the  balls  of  earth  round  iheir 
roots  should  be  preserved. 

In  raising  the  second  species  the  seeds  must  be  procured  from 
abroad,  and  the  plants  be  left  longer  in  the  poLs,  as  three  or  four 
years,  or  until  they  are  become  perfectly  woody;  and  when  put 
out,  warm  situations  be  chosen  for  the  purpose,  wheie  the  soil  is 
dry,  as  the  plants  do  not  succeed  well  where  the  land  is  too 
moist. 

The  third  species  should  be  raised  in  pots  filled  with  bog  earth, 
which  should  be  set  out  in  moist  watery  situations. 

In  propagating  them  by  the  second  method,  or  that  of  cuttings? 
they  should  be  made  from  the  young  shoots,  and  be  planted  in  pots 
in  the  spring  or  summer  months,  plunging  them  into  a  good  hot-bed 
of  tan  or  dung  till  they  have  stricken  root. 

In  the  layer  mode  of  propagation  the  young  shoots  should  be 
chosen,  as  they  otherwise  seldom  take  root  in  less  than  two  years. 

In  grafting  them,  stocks  of  any  of  the  varieties  may  be  had  re- 
course to. 

It  continuing  the  double-blossomed  and  scarlet  varieties,  some  of 
these  last  methods  must  always  be  employed. 

These  are  some  of  the  most  ornamental  plants  of  the  evergreen 
kind  for  shrubberies  and  pleasure-grounds  that  we  possess.  The 
first  sort  and  varieties  sometimes  rise  to  a  considerable  height,  as 
ten  or  fifteen  feet.  They  are  now  found  in  most  plantations,  and  in 
the  months  of  October  and  November,  which  is  the  season  when 
they  are  in  fiower,  and  the  fruit  of  the  former  year  is  ripe,  as  it  is  a 
whole  year  in  growing  to  perfection;  they  are. very  ornamental. 
When  there  is  plenty  both  of  fruit  and  flowers  upon  the  trees,  they 
indeed  make  a  handsome  appearance,  as  most  other  plants  are  past 
their  beauty.  The  trees  which  have  large  oval  fruit  make  the  greatest 
figure;  the  flowers  of  this  being  larger  and  oblong.  The  variety  with 
double  flowers  is  a  curiosity;  but  the  flowers,  having  only  two  rows 
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of"  petals,  make  no  great  appearance,  nor  do  the  trees  produce  fruit 
in  any  quantity;  the  other  is  therefore  preierable.  That  with  red 
flowers  makes  a  pretty  variety,  when  intermixed  with  the  other,  for 
the  outsides  of  shrubherics,  as  they  are  of  a  fine  red  colour  at  their 
first  appearance,  and  afterwards  change  to  pur[)le  before  they  fall 
of}".     The  fruit  in  liiis  is  the  same  as  in  the  connnon  sort. 

x\s  the  leaves  of  the  Andrachne  are  larger  than  in  the  other  sorts, 
they  have  always  a  better  etlect  as  evergreens. 


2.   ALYSSUM    SAXATILA. 

YELLOW    ALYSSUM. 

This  genus  comprises  several  species  of  under  shrubby,  herba- 
ceous, perennial  plants  of  the  Ahjssoii  or  Machoii  kind,  that  are 
chiefly  flowery  and  ornamental. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Tetradynamia  SiUcu/osa,  and 
ranks  in  the  natural  order  of  Si/ iquosce. 

The  characters  of  which  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  four-leaved,  ob- 
long perianthiuu),  the  leaflets  ovate,  oblong,  obtuse,  convergent,  and 
deciduous:  the  corolla  four-petalled  and  cruciform:  the  petals  flat, 
shorter  than  the  calyx,  very  spreading,  having  claws  of  the  length  of 
the  calyx:  the  stamina  have  six  filanicnls  of  the  length  of  the  calyx, 
two  opposite,  a  little  shorter,  marked  with  a  toolhlet:  antherae  from 
erect  spreading:  the  pislillum  has  a  sub-ovate  germ,  the  style  sim- 
ple, of  the  length  of  (he  stamina,  longer  than  the  germ,  and  the 
stigma  obtuse:  the  pericarpium  is  a  subglobose,  emarginate  silicic 
or  broad  and  short  pod,  with  a  style  of  the  length  of  the  silicic,  two- 
celled,  the  partitions  elliptic,  and  hemispherical;  the  seeds  are  fixed 
to  flliforn)  receptacles  issuing  forth  at  the  end  of  the  silicle,  i'cw  and 
orbicular. 

There  are  many  species,  but  those  chiefly  cultivated  are :  A  J.  spi- 
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nomm,  Tiiovny  or  Pricklj  Alysson;  2.  A.  halinqfohmn.  Sweet  or  Sea 
Purslanc-leavcd  Alysson;  3.  A.  snxatile, YcWow  Rock  Alysson;  4.  A. 
incaniim,  Hoarv  Erect  xAlysson;  5.  A.  calycinum,  Calycinc  Alysson; 
6.  A.  cainiKstre,  Field  Alysson ;  1 .  jI.  crctkum,  Cretan  Yellow  Alysson ; 
8.  A.  delloideiiui,  Delloid-lcaved  Alysson ;  9-  A.montaiiuni,  Mountain 
Dark-yellow  Alysson. 

The  first  species  has  woody  branches,  which  rise  about  two  ft  et 
high,  and  arc  armed  with  small  spines.  The  leaves  are  hoary,  lan- 
ceolate, and  lliinly  placed  on  the  stalks  without  any  (jrdcr.  The 
flowers  orow  in  small  clusters  at  the  cNlreniities  ol"  the  l;ranchcs. 
The  petals  arc  \^hite  and  entire,  and  the  fdamcnts  toothless.  It  is  a 
native  of  Italy. 

The  second  species  spreads  itself  upon  the  ground,  and  r>cver 
rises  to  any  height.  The  leaves  are  narrinv,  spear-shaped,  pointed, 
and  entire.  At  the  extremities  of  its  branches  it  produces  veiy 
pretty  tufts  of  small  white-coloured  dowers,  of  which  the  plant  is 
seldom  destitute  for  six  or  seven  months  together.  In  it  the  stamina 
are  simple,  and  the  siliclcs  roundish  and  entire.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
southern  countries  of  Europe. 

'i'he  third  is  also  a  low  plant,  with  a  fleshy  stalk,  which  seldom 
rises  more  than  one  foot  high,  but  divides  into  many  smaller  branches, 
which  grow  near  the  ground,  so  that  a  single  plant  spreads  to  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  leaves  are  s[»car-shaped,  soft  waved  and 
entire:  the  flowers  produced  in  loose  j^janiclcs  at  the  extremity  of 
every  branch,  and  are  of  a  bright  yellow-cohnir.  They  mostly  ap- 
pear about  the  end  of  April,  or  beginning  of  May;  and,  if  the  season 
be  moderate,  continue  three  weeks  or  more  in  beauty.  It  is  a  small, 
showy,  hardy  plant,  and  not  disposed  to  overrun  otliers.  It  fre- 
qvientiy  flowers  a  second  lime  in  autumn. 

Tlic  fourth  species  grows  to  the  height  of  two  feet,  having  woody 
stalks,  which  divide  into  several  branches  towards  the  lop.  The 
leaves  are  spear-shaped,  hoary,  and  entire.  At  the  extremity  of 
every  shoot  the  Hcnvcrs  are  produced  in  round  bunches;  and  are 
small  and  of  a  while  colour.  The  silicic  is  entire,  oval,  and  full  of 
brown  seeds.     It  grows  naturally  in  ihe  South  of  France. 
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The  fifth  is  nearly  of  similar  growth  in  the  stem,  and  the  leaves 
have  much  resemblance;  but  the  four  longer  filaments  are  toothed  in 
liic  middle  within,  and  the  two  shorter  ones  put  out  from  their  base 
a  lance-shaped  scale,  the  length  of  the  gern).  The  petals  are  verj 
small,  scarce  aj)parently  emarginate,  yellow,  but  growing  white 
with  age.  Silicic  slightly  emarginate,  with  two  seeds  in  each  cell.  It 
is  found  wild  in  Austria. 

'J'he  sixth  is  very  like  the  last  in  stem,  leaves,  and  petals,  but  is 
more  decumbent,  and  has  lance-ovate  leaves.  The  filaments  have 
no  teeth,  but  the  two  solitary  ones  iiave  a  bristle  on  each  side, 
not  growing  to  the  filament,  but  inserted  into  the  receptacle.  Sili- 
cles  ovate,  scarcely  compressed,  more  downy.  It  is  Ibund  in 
France,  &c. 

The  seventh  species  grows  more  erect,  having  a  shrubby  stalk, 
wliicli  sends  out  a  few  lateral  branches  towards  the  top,  with  oblong 
hoary  leaves.  'I'he  flowers  grow  in  small  clusters  at  the  extremities 
of  the  branches.  It  seldom  continues  longer  tium  two  years  in  Eu"'- 
land,  and  in  a  warm,  dvy  situation,  will  live  in  tlie  open  air.  It  is 
found  in  Spain,  &c. 

In  the  eighth,  the  stems  are  woody,  filiform,  diffused,  and  hairy, 
the  older  ones  having  the  bases  of  the  petioles  toothleied,  and  arc 
flexuose.  Tiie  leaves  are  lanceolate,  with  a  strong  angle  or  two  ou 
each  side,  as  it  were  dcitoid,  green,  with  a  i'ew  hairs.  The  rac(  nst, 
is  simple,  few-flowered:  the  flowers  resemble  those  of  the  Stock  (:ilii. 
fli>wer,  aiid  are  of  a  pur])le  colour;  the  calyx  is  oblong,  closed,  and 
gibbous  at  the  base.     It  has  been  found  in  the  Levant? 

in  tlic  r.intli  species,  the  branches  are  trailing:  the  leaves  oblon« 
hoary,  rougli  to  t!ie  tovieh,  and  alternate,  '['lie  tlcavers  aic  producctl 
in  small  clusters  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  and  are  cW"  a 
dark  yellow  colour.  ]  our  of  the  filaments  are  biftl  at  the  top;  the 
two  others  have  a  lootldet  at  the  base.  It  grows  naturally  upon 
rocks  in  i^urgundy,  and  some  other  parts  of  France,  Sec. 

Cnlliire. -The  propagation  of  these  plants  may  be  effected  in 
diff"erent  ways.  Jt  may  be  accomplished  in  all  the  smts  by  means  of 
seeds;  and   in   iiiost  of  lite  kinds   by  slips  and   cullin<rs   from    the 
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shoots.  Ill  the  first  method,  the  seeds  should  be  sown  upon  a  border 
of  rather  poor,  dry,  light  earth,  about  the  beginning  of  April,  being 
lightly  raked  in.  When  sown  on  rich  soils  the  plants  seldom  survive 
the  winter  in  this  climate;  but  if  they  be  put  in  on  such  as  are  of  a 
dry,  rocky,  or  gravelly  nature,  and  of  a  bad  poor  quality,  they  not 
only  withstand  the  cold  better,  but  continue  much  longer,  as  they 
are  less  succulent,  and  of  course  less  affected  by  frosts  in  the  winter 
season. 

In  this  mode  of  sowing,  the  plants  will  be  ready  to  be  transplanted 
in  the  beoinnino'  of  the  followins:  autumn.  The  business  should  be 
performed  when  the  weather  is  not  loo  moist. 

As  the  second  kind  rarely  continues  more  than  two  or  three 
years  in  this  climate,  it  must  be  often  sown  to  preserve  it;  but 
where  the  seeds  are  suffered  to  fall  and  remain  upon  the  ground,  the 
plants  often  rise  without  any  trouble  or  difficulty. 

In  the  third  sort  the  seeds  mostly  ripen  in  July;  but  it  is  only 
liom  the  young  plants  that  they  can  be  expected,  as  the  old  ones,  or 
those  which  are  raised  from  slips  or  cuttings,  rarely  produce  any  in 
this  climate. 

The  fourth  kind  mostly  flowers  from  June  to  September,  and  the 
seeds  ripen  soon  after;  which,  if  they  be  permitted  to  scatter,  the 
plants  will  come  up,  and  require  little  care  or  trouble  afterwards. 

Tlie  fifth  and  sixth  sorts  should  always  be  sown  where  the}' are  to 
remain;  and  if  they  be  thmncd  and  kept  clean  from  weeds,  they  will 
liowcr  in  July,  and  p(  rfect  their  seeds  in  autumn. 

But  the  seeds  in  the  seventh  sort  should  he  sown  in  August,  soon 
after  they  are  ripe  ;  and  where  a  few  of  the  plants  are  potted  in  Octo- 
ber, and  sheltered  under  a  frame  in  wiiUer,  they  will  flower  the  Ibl- 
lowing  June,  by  which  means  good  seeds  maj'  be  obtained  the  same 
year;  as  those  plants,  which  arise  early  in  the  year,  grow  luxuriantly 
in  summer,  but  do  not  often  ripen  seeds,  or  live  through  tiie  winter 
season. 

In  the  second  and  third  nielhods,  or  those  by  slips  and  cnliings, 
the  sets  are  best  put  in  on  i\ry  borders  about  the  latter  end  of  y\pril  or 
beginning  of  IMay,  the  iiioisld   being  applied  closely  round  them. 
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They  should  afterwards   l)c  shaded  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  wa- 
tered occa.sionally  till  they  have  stricken  root. 

The  eighth  sort,  as  it  rarely  produces  seed  in  this  climate,  may 
be  best  propagated  from  its  trailing  branches,  which,  if  planted  in 
April,  will  lake  root  and  become  good  plants  by  the  followincr  au- 
tumn, when  two  or  three  of  them  may  be  placed  in  a  common  frame 
for  shelter  in  winter,  in  order  to  preserve  the  species;  as  in  hard 
winters,  those  Avhich  are  exposed  are  sometimes  destroyed. 

This  is  properly  a  rock  plant,  being  hardy,  and  forming  with 
very  little  care  a  neat  tuft  of  flowers,  and  is  not  apt  to  encroach  on 
its  neighbours.  It  is  valuable  as  an  ornamental  plant  from  its  be- 
ginning to  flower  in  March,  and  continuing  through  the  summer. 
All  these  plants  may  be  employed  in  borders  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  variety,  and  some  of  them  in  the  way  of  adorning  rock 
works. 
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PLATE  VL 

1.   ANTHERICUM  LILIASTRUM. 

SAVOY    ANTHEllICUM. 


This  genus  includes  plants  of  the  herbaceous  flowery  Spider-wort 
kinds. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Hexandria  Monogynia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Coronarke. 

The  characters  are:  that  there  is  no  calj'x:  the  corolla  consists 
of  six  oblong,  obtuse,  very  spreading  petals:  the  stamina  are  subu- 
late, erect  filaments:  the  antheroe  small,  incumbent,  and  four-fur- 
rowed: the  pistillum  is  a  germ  obscurely  three-cornered:  the  style 
simple,  and  of  the  length  of  the  stamina:  the  stigma  obtuse,  and 
three-cornered:  the  pericarpium  an  ovate,  smooth,  three-furrowed, 
three-celled,  and  three-valved  capsule:  the  seeds  numerous  and  an- 
gular. 

The  species  are  numerous,  but  those  that  most  deserve  cultiva- 
tion are:  ].  A  i^evohdiim.  Curled-flowered  Anthericum;  2.  A.  ramo- 
smn,  Branching  Anthericum;  3.  A.  elatum.  Tall  Anthericum;  4.  A. 
liliago,  Grass-leaved  Anthericum;  5.  A.  liliastrum.  Savoy  Antheri- 
cum, or  Spider-wort;  d.frntesceus.  Shrubby  Anthericum;  7-  A.  oloo- 
ides,  Aloe-leaved  Anthericum;  S.  A.  asphodeloides.  Mock  Asphodel, 
or  Glaucous-leaved  Anthericum. 

In  the  first  the  roots  are  fleshy,  and  composed  of  tubers  joined  at 
the  crown,  like  those  of  the  Asphodel:  the  stalk  rises  near  two  feet 
high,  and  branches  out  on  each  side;  each  branch  being  termi- 
nated by  a  loose  spike  of  flowers,  which  are  white,  and  the  petals 
are  turned  backward  to  their  peduncle.     And  according  to  Murray, 
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llu;  root-leaves  are  luinicrous,  only  one-third  of  llie  height  of  the 
scape,  subulate,  chauiielled  at  the  base,  then  keeled  and  flat, 
striated,  an  inch  and  hall"  broad,  and  si)reading:  the  scape  four  feel 
high,  almost  naked,  round,  smooth  and  oblique:  the  bractes  five, 
gibbous  at  the  base,  pressed  close,  subulate,  the  lower  ones  larger 
like  the  leaves,  the  upper  ones  scaly  and  shrivelling:  the  corymb 
terminating,  compressed,  having  six  round,  long,  alternate  branches, 
knotted  where  the  Howers  sj)ring  forth:  the  flowers  alternate,  soli- 
tary, or  two,  sometimes  ihrei;  together,  on  small  gray  pedicels,  thicker 
at  the  top,  each  supported  by  a  little  subulate  bracte:  the  corolla 
inferior:  the  petals  lanceolale-ovatc,  reflex,  obtuse,  concave  at  the 
tip,  white,  except  towards  the  end  on  the  outside,  where  they  arc 
brownish  green :  the  filaments  a  little  shorter  than  the  corolla:  an- 
thers erect,  oblong,  revolute  as  they  wither:  the  root  similar  to  that 
of  the  Hmmanthus  punkeus.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Cood 
Hope. 

In  the  second  species  the  root  is  round,  and  the  stalks  rise  about 
the  same  height  as  the  former,  sending  out  many  lateral  branches  in 
like  manner,  which  are  terminated  by  loose  spikes  of  flowers:  the 
leaves  are  hard  and  grassy,  none  on  the  scape,  which  is  loosely  pa- 
nicled,  with  one-flowered  peduncles:  the  corollas  Avhite:  the  petals 
flat,  and  not  turning  back  as  in  the  former  sort:  the  three  outer  petals 
narrower  than  the  others,  lanceolate  and  sessile:  the  three  inner  oval 
and  pctioled.  In  each  angle  of  the  germ  a  small  melliferous  pore. 
It  is  a  native  of  Sweden,  &c.  The  flowers  watch  from  seven  in  tJie 
morning  to  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon. 

'I'he  thu-d  has  the  roots  composed  of  many  tubers,  each  about  the 
size  of  a  little  finger  at  top,  and  diminishing  gradually  to  the  size  of 
a  straw :  the  leaves  from  seven  or  eight,  to  nine  or  ten  inches  in 
length,  and  an  inch  and  half  broad  in  the  middle,  lessening  gra- 
dually to  both  ends;  they  are  smooth  and  glaucous:  the  flower-stem 
about  two  feet  high,  dividing  into  several  branches,  having  a  few 
narrow  leaves,  generally  one  at  every  division  of  the  branch:  the 
flowers  form  a  loose  spike,  and   are  white,     'i'his  plant  has  been 


lately  recovered  from  seeds  which  were  sent  from  the  Cape  to  Eng- 
land and  Holland.    It  usually  blows  in  August  and  September. 

In  the  fourth  species  the  roots  are  numerous,  round,  and  collected 
into  a  tuber  crowned  with  bristles;  the  leaves  from  the  root  many, 
firm,  a  foot  long,  carinated  and  grassy:  the  scape  erect,  eighteen 
inches  high,  firm:  ihe  spike  loose,  ten-llowcred,  and  the  peduncles 
simple:  the  flower  two  inches  wide;  petals  in  two  ranks:  the  inner 
widest,  pctiolate  and  pure  while:  the  outer  have  a  green  line  run- 
ning along  beneath.     It  is  a  native  of  Italy,  Sec. 

The  fifth  species  has  the  root  fascicled,  with  fleshy  fibres.  It  has 
the  corolla  of  the  while  Lily:  the  leaves  grassy,  soft,  broader  than 
two  lines,  the  radical  ones  very  long:  the  scape  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  high  :  the  spike  thin-set  with  spreading  flowers,  on  simple 
peduncles:  the  stipules  coloured,  ovate-lanceolale:  the  corolla  above 
an  inch  in  diameter,  gradually  widening;  petals  tender  and  white; 
ovate,  thin,  lanceolate,  with  a  reflex  point,  Avhich  is  thicker  and  has 
a  green  dot:  they  are  marked  with  lines,  and  sweet-scented:  the  sta- 
mens almost  as  long  as  the  petals,  with  weak  filaments.  In  France 
it  is  called  St.  Bruno's  Lily. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this,  one  Avith  a  flower-stalk  more  than 
a  foot  and  half  high,  the  other  with  the  stems  much  the  same:  the 
flowers  are  much  larger  in  the  former,  and  there  is  a  greater  number 
upon  each  stalk  than  in  the  latter.  It  is  a  native  of  Switzerland  and 
Savoy.  .  :        

The  sixth  species  differs  from  the  seventh  by  rising  into  a  slem 
and  branches,  by  having  the  leaves  greener,  longer,  and  narrower, 
with  a  firmer  pulp,  and  a  viscid  juice  flowing  copiously  from  them 
when  cut,  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour:  the  root  is  fibrous,  and  not 
only  the  stem,  but  even  the  branches  put  out  fibres,  which  hang 
down,  and  when  they  reach  the  ground  strike  root.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of 
Onion-leaved  Aloe. 

The  seventh  has  broad,  flat,  pulpy  leaves,  resembling  those  of 
some  sorts  of  Aloe,  and  was  formerly  on  that  account  called  Aloe 
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Avilli  flowers  of  Spiderwort.  The  leaves  spread  open,  arc  broader  and 
more  iranslucid,  soft  and  pulpy,  than  the  above,  pouring  out  a  limpid 
juice:  the  root  is  tuberous:  the  flowers  are  produced  on  loose  spikes, 
like  the  former,  but  are  shorter;  they  are  yellow,  and  appear  at 
dirtbrent  seasons.  This  species  grows  close  to  the  ground,  never 
rising  with  any  stalk.     Jt  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  eighth  has  the  leaves  scarcely  striated,  but  rough  at  the 
edge;  more  gibbous  at  the  back  towards  one  side;  they  are  long, 
narrow  and  pulpy,  almost  taper,  but  flatted  on  their  upper  side:  the 
flowers  are  yellow,  and  grow  on  long  loose  spikes  as  the  former; 
these  appear  at  different  seasons;  those  of  the  spring  and  summer 
are  succeeded  by  seeds  in  great  plenty,  which  ripen.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Cape. 

Culture. — These  perennials  are  in  general  capable  of  being  pro- 
pagated by  the  roots,  oflsets  and  suckers;  but  as  some  of  the  spe- 
cies do  not  supply  them  in  suflicienc}^  they  may  be  raised  from  the 
seeds. 

In  the  first  method  the  best  season  for  the  purpose  is  in  the  latter 
end  of  summer  and  beginning  of  the  autumn,  in  beds  of  light  vege- 
table earth  in  warm  open  situations,  free  from  the  shade  and  drop- 
pings of  trees.  An  eastern  aspect,  where  the  plants  are  properly 
shaded  from  the  sun  in  the  mid-day,  is  preferable  for  some  of  the 
sorts,  as  they  keep  longer  in  blow  and  beauty. 

This  is  likewise  the  proper  period  of  transplanting,  as  when  the 
business  is  performed  in  the  spring  the  plants  seldfjui  flower  the  same 
year.  This  should  not  be  done  oftener  than  once  in  about  three 
years,  where  increase  is  intended;  and  in  the  execution  of  the  work 
the  roots  should  not  be  too  much  divided,  as  when  that  is  the  case 
they  do  not  flower  well. 

In  the  second  method,  or  that  by  sowing  the  seeds,  the  best  season 
is  probably  the  spring,  though  they  may  be  sown  in  the  autunm.  A 
JDcd  of  good  light  vegetable  mould  is  the  best  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  situation  should  be  sheltered  and  warm.  The  plants  soon  ap- 
pear, and  when  their  leaves  begin  to  decay  in  the  autumn  they 
should  be  taken  up  carefully,  and  transplanted  out  into  another  bed 
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of  ihe  same  sort  of  earlli,  at  tlie  distance  of  from  nine  inches  to  a 
foot  from  each  other.  Wiien  llie  winter  season  is  severe  they  shonld 
be  protected  from  llie  frost  by  a  thin  covering  of  tan  or  some  other 
substance.  In  this  situation  they  should  continue  for  about  twelve 
months,  when  they  will  in  general  be  sufficiently  strong  for  flower- 
ing. In  the  following  autumn  they  must  of  course  be  taken  up  with- 
out injuring  the  fibres  of  the  roots,  and  be  planted  out  in  the  clumps, 
borders,  or  other  places  where  they  are  to  lemain.  As  they  are  apt 
to  be  destroyed  by  frost  in  the  winter  season,  care  should  be  taken 
to  protect  them  as  much  as  possible. 

The  Cape  sorts  are  capable  of  being  raised  by  seeds;  but  this  is 
seldom  necessary,  as  they  multiply  greatly  by  offsets  and  suckers ; 
which  may  be  taken  off  at  the  period  mentioned  above,  and  planted 
out  in  pots  of  good  bog  earth,  a  very  small  portion  of  water  being 
given,  as  much  is  apt  to  rot  and  destroy  the  roots.  As  these  are 
tender  plants  they  require  the  constant  protection  of  a  green-house 
stove  or  frames  during  the  winter  season.  In  these  situations  they 
should  be  managed  with  great  attention  and  care. 


2.    AMARYLLIS  FORMOSISSIMA. 

1  ■        ■     - 

JACOBEAN    AMARYLLIS. 

This  genus  comprehends  several  species  of  the  Lilij-DaJfodUkmd 
of  plants;  all  of  which  arc  of  the  bulbous-rooted  tribe,  and  mostly 
ornamental. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Hexandria  Monogynia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  o^  Liliacece.  \       ■ 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  spathe,  oblong,  obtuse, 
compressed,  emarginate,  gaping  on  the  flat  side,  and  withering:  the 
corolla  has  six  petals,    lanceolate:    the  nectary  has  six  very  short 
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scales,  without  the  base  of  the  filaments:  the  stamina  have  six  awl- 
shaped  filaments,  with  oblong,  incumbent,  rising  anthera>:  the  pis- 
tillum  has  a  roundish,  furrowed,  inferior  germ,  the  style  filiform,  al- 
most of  the  l^igth  and  in  the  situation  of  the  stamina:  the  stigma 
trifid  and  slender:  the  pericarpium  is  a  subovatc,  three-celled  cap- 
sule, and  the  seeds  are  several.  The  inflection  of  the  petals,  sta- 
mina, and  pisliihnii,  is  very  various  in  the  different  species  of  this 
genus;  and  the  corolla  in  most  of  the  species  is  rather  hexapetaloid 
than  six-petalled. 

The  species  are  very  numerous,  but  those  principally  cultivated 
are:  1.  A.  lufea.  Yellow  Amaryllis,  or  Autumnal  Narcissus;  2.  A. 
atamasco,  Alanvdsco  hWy;  5.  A.  f or  mosissima,  J  cicohxii  Lily;  4.  A.  re- 
gime, Mexican  Lily;  5.  A.  purpurea,  Purple-flowered  Amaryllis; 
6.  A.  belladonna.  Belladonna  Lily;  7.  yl.  vittata,  Superb  or  Ribband 
Amaryllis;  8.  A.  long/folia.  Long-leaved  Amaryllis;  9.  A.  orientalise 
Broad-leaved  African  Amaryllis;  10.  A.  sarniensis,  Guernsey  Lily; 
1\.  A.  zexjlanica,  Ceylon  Lily;  12.  A.  lat if olia.  Broad-leaved  Ama- 
ryllis. 

In  the  first  species,  or  Yellow  Amaryllis,  the  flower-stems  seldom 
rise  above  three  or  four  inches  in  height:  llie  flowers  are  shaped 
somewhat  like  those  of  the  Large  Yellow  Crocus,  one  coming  uj) 
from  each  sheath:  the  leaves  are  green,  and  come  up  at  the  same 
time,  like  the  Saffron ;  and  after  the  flowers  are  past,  they  increase 
all  the  winter.  The  roots  are  shaped  like  those  of  the  Narcissus.  It 
flowers  in  September,  and  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  France. 

The  second  species,  or  Alamasco  Lily,  has  the  flowers  at  their 
first  appearance  of  a  fine  carnation  colour  on  the  outside,  but  which, 
fade  till  they  arc  almost  white.  They  are  nearly  as  large  as  those  of 
the  Small  Orange  Lily,  but  do  not  grow  above  six  or  eight  inches  in 
height.  They  appear  about  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June, 
and  sometimes  in  August.     Jt  is  a  native  of  Virginia. 

In  the  third,  or  Jacoba\a  Lily,  the  flower-stems  are  produced  from 
the  sides  of  the  bvdbs,  so  that  after  the  flower  produced  on  one  side 
is  decayed,  another  stalk  arises  from  the  otticr  side  of  the  bulb;  but 
there  is  usually  no  more   than  one  flov/er  produced  on  the  same 
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stalk.  The  tiowets  are  large,  and  of  a  very  deep  red;  the  under  pe- 
tals are  verv  lar^e,  and  the  whole  floAver  stands  noddins;  on  one  side 
of  the  stalk,  making  a  most  beautiful  appearance.  It  is  a  native  of 
South  America. 

The  fourth,  or  Mexican  Lily,  has  the  bulb  of  a  green  colour;  the 
scape  round,  and  sub-compressed.  The  corolla  scarlet,  with  a  bot- 
tom of  a  whitish  green:  the  three  outer  petals  reversed  at  the  tip, 
the  three  inner  fringed  at  the  base,  the  style  red.  The  flower-stems 
seldom  rise  more  than  one  foot  in  height;  each  stem  supports  two, 
three,  or  four  flowers,  rareh'  more;  they  are  large,  and  of  a  bright 
copper-colour,  inclining  to  red :  the  spathe,  which  covers  the  buds 
before  they  open,  divides  into  two  parts  to  the  bottom,  standing  on 
each  side  the  umbel  of  flowers,  joined  to  the  peduncles.  It  flowers 
conslantl}'  in  the  spring,  M'hen  it  is  placed  in  a  very  warm  stove;  and 
is  in  beauty  in  February;  those  Mhich  are  in  a  moderate  temperature 
of  air,  flowering  in  !March  or  April. 

In  the  fifth  the  corolla  is  large,  and  of  a  blood-red,  or  purple- 
colour,  and  there  are  three  or  four  large  bell-shaped,  rather  erect 
flowers  coming  from  each  sheath.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

'J'he  sixth,  or  Belladonna  Lily,  ditfers  from  the  fourth  species  in 
having  the  edges  of  the  petals  waved,  and  not  reversed  at  the  tip. 
The  scape  is  purple,  sustaining  from  five  to  seven  flowers,  in  shape 
like  the  Common  Red  Lily,  and  nearly  as  large,  but  of  a  soft  purple 
colour,  inclining  to  white  on  the  inside  toward  the  bottom,  and  hav- 
ing an  agreeable  scent.  It  usually  flowers  about  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, or  the  beginning  of  October,  in  this  climate;  and  if  the  roots 
are  strong,  the  stems  will  rise  upwards  of  two  feet  high.  If  the  season 
is  favourable,  or  the  flowers  be  screened  from  frosts,  violent  winds 
and  heavy  rains,  they  continue  in  beauty  a  month  or  longer;  and  arc 
very  ornamental  plants  at  a  season  when  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of 
flowers.    It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies. 

In  the  seventh,  the  petals  uniting  at  bottom  form  a  fleshy 
tube,  but  the  edges  of  the  outer  ones  are  free  at  the  base.  It  has 
been  named  vittata,  from  its  ribband-like  appearance,  being  striped 
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willi  red  on  a  white  si"ouiul.  The  stem  rises  to  the  lieisht  ot  three 
feel  or  more,  and  produces  from  two  to  five  beautiful  flowers.  It 
usually  blossoms  in  .\pril  or  May,  but  may  be  forwarded  by  artificial 
heat. 

In  the  eighth  species,  the  flower-stem  rarely  rises  more  than  three 
or  four  inches  in  height,  but  supports  a  great  numl)er  of  flowers,  of  a 
deep  purple- ct)l(>ur,  appcariug  in  December.  The  bulbs  are  large, 
and  the  leaves  long  and  narrow.  It  flowers  here  in  July,  and  is  a 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

In  the  ninth,  or  Broad-leaved  African  Amaryllis,  the  bulbs  are 
large  and  almost  round;  the  leaves  long,  broad,  and  rounded  at  their 
extremities,  spreading  two  ways  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
do  not  come  up  till  after  the  flower-stem  appears,  which  is  generally 
in  November;  and  after  the  flowers  are  past,  the  leaves  increase  till 
spring,  and  in  May  they  begin  to  decay,  so  that  from  the  middle  oi" 
June  to  October  the  plant  is  void  of  leaves.  It  grows  naturally  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

In  the  tenths  pecies,  or  Guernsey  Lily,  the  bulb  is  an  oblong  sphe- 
roid, flatted  most  at  the  lower  end,  six  or  seven  inches  round  where 
thickest:  the  leaves  are  of  a  dark  willow  green  colour,  shining,  from 
halt' an  inch  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  a  little  blunt 
at  the  end,  from  two  to  lour  in  number,  rarely  five.  Tlse  scape  is 
flattened,  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  in  height,  and  more.  The  spathc 
splits,  and  falls  back  in  two  unc(|ual  pieces  of  a  reddish  colour  and 
triangular  figure.  The  pedicels  are  from  an  inch  to  almost  two 
inches  in  length.  The  number  of  flowers  commonly  from  eight  to 
twelve,  the  circumference  of  each  being  about  seven  inches.  The 
corolla,  when  in  its  prime,  has  the  colour  of  a  fine  cold  tissue  wrought 
on  a  rose-coloured  ground;  and  when  it  begins  to  fade,  it  is  a  pink: 
if  beheld  in  a  full-shine,  it  seems  to  be  studded  with  diamonds,  but 
by  candle-light  the  specks  or  spangles  look  more  like  fine  gold  dust: 
when  the  petals  begin  to  wither,  they  assume  a  deep  crimson  colour. 
The  flowers  begin  to  come  out  at  the  end  of  August,  and  the  head 
is  usually  three  weeks  in  gradually  expanding  itself.     This  beauti- 
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Jul  plant  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and   has  been  long  naUiralized  in 
Guernsey. 

The  eleventh  species  has  llie  stature  of  the  Crinuni  Amcricanurn. 
Tlie  leaves  are  fleshy,  scabrous  with  a  toothleted  edge.  The  spathe 
bivalve,  besides  some  interior  scales  or  fragments.  The  germs  are 
sessile.  The  tube  of  the  corolla  of  the  same  colour  with  the  scape, 
Avhich  is  rufous.  The  border  white,  with  lanceolate,  recurved  pe- 
tals, with  a  red  keel  underneath.  The  filaments  and  style  are  of  a 
blood-red  colour,  and  the  pericarps  viviparous. 

The  twelfth  has  roots  like  the  Crinum  mentioned  below:  the 
leaves  narrower  at  their  base,  and  stained  witli  purple  on  their  un- 
der side;  the  scapes  purple,  and  growing  to  the  same  height  as  those 
of  the  Crinum  Asiaticum ;  the  flowers  of  the  same  shape,  but  the  tube 
purple,  and  the  segments  having  a  purple  stripe  running  through 
them:  the  stamina  are  also  purple;  it  is  however  more  beautiful 
than  that  plant.     This  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies. 

Culture. — In  all  the  different  sorts,  the  propagation  is  performed 
bv  the  small  bulbs  or  oftsets  that  are  removed  from  the  sides  of  the 
old  routs  every  year  at  the  time  they  are  transplanted.  Some  of  the 
sorts,  as  the  first. and  second,  are  often  capable  of  being  raised  on  dry 
warm  borders;  but  most  of  the  others  stand  in  need  of  artificial  heat 
to  raise  them  in  the  most  perfect  n>anncr. 

Tiiey  all  delight  in  a  loose,  sandy,  dry  soil,  that  contains  a  good 
proportion  of  vegetable  mould;  and  require  but  little  water,  except 
where  the  roots  are  in  a  high  stale  of  growth,  and  sending  forth  their 
flower-stems;  when  they  should  have  it  frequently  in  small  quantities. 
When  applied  under  other  circumstances,  it  is  apt  to  rot  and  destroy 
the  bulbs. 

All  the  more  tender  sorts  should  be  put  in  pots,  and  placed  in 
stoves,  where  they  must  be  constantly  kept;  as  much  air  as  possible 
beino-  admitted  to  them  during  tlie  hot  summer  months.  Some  of 
them  are,  however,  capable  of  bearing  the  open  air  at  this  season: 
but  in  this  method  of  management  they  neither  grow  so  well,  or 
flower  so  regularly,  as  in  the  stove  mode  of  treatment. 
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The  most  suitable  season  for  Iransplanting  ihe  roots  of  all  the 
(litlerent  sjjccies,  is  at  the  time  v.lica  their  leaves  are  Avholly  de- 
stroyed, as  about  the  latter  end  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing month,  before  they  begin  to  send  forth  new  root-fibres,  as 
after  that  has  taken  plaee  they  are  liable  to  be  greatly  injured  by 
being  removed  from  their  situations. 

The  fust  kind,  or  Yellow  Autumnal  Amaryllis,  is  a  liardy  plant, 
and  may  be  inereased  with  great  facility  by  oH'scls  from  the  roots. 
The  best  season  tor  Inmsplanting  the  root-bulbs  of  this  sort  i.-> 
any  time  from  INIay  to  iIk^  end  ot'July,  when  their  leaves  are  de- 
cayed: hut  alter  that  period  it  will  be  too  late  to  renio\c'  them,  as 
they  mostly  begin  to  push  out  fresh  root-fibres  about  the  middle  of 
August  or  sooner,  if  the  season  be  moist  and  warm,  frequently  flow- 
ering the  beginning  of  Se|)tember;  so  that,  if  the  business' of  trans- 
planting be  performed  so  laLo  as  this,  it  will  si)oil  their  ilowering. 
This  plant  is  capable  of  growing  in  any  soil  or  situation;  but  it 
thrives  to  the  best  advantage  in  those  of  the  above  kind,  wh(>n  sufii- 
ciently  fresh  and  light,  and  in  open  situations,  that  are  not  vmder 
the  dripping  of  ti'ees,  or  too  near  walls,  or  other  tall  iences  that 
produce  nnieh  shade.  jNIiller  observes  that  it  is  commonly  known 
to  gardeneis  by  the  name  of  Yellow  Autumnal  Ncircissus;  and 
usually  sold  by  them  with  Calchicums  for  autunmal  ornaments  to 
gardens;  Ibr  which  pur|)ose  it  is  a  pretty  j)lant,  as  it  will  fKMjuently 
keep  flowering  iVonj  the  beginning  of  Sepli  inber  to  the  middle  of 
November,  in  case  the  frost  is  not  so  severe  as  to  destroy  the  flowers; 
for  though  there  is  but  one  flower  in  each  cover,  a  succession  of 
flowers  is  produced  fiom  the  same  loot,  especially  when  they  are 
suflered  to  remain  three  or  four  vears  without  being  removed. 

A  dry  warm  border  is  the  best  exposure  for  this  sort. 

The  second  species,  or  Atamasco  Lily,  is  also  so  hardy  as  to  thrive 
in  the  oi)cn  air  in  this  climate,  when  the  root-bulbs  are  planted  out 
in  a  warm  situation  and  on  a  dry  soil:  it  is  likewise  best  propagated 
by  offsets  from  the  root-buli)s  of  the  old  plants.  As  very  severe  frost 
is  liable  to  destroy  the  bulbs  in  some  cases,  a  t'GW  should  always  be 
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planted  in  pots,  in  order  that  they  may  be  protected  in  the  winter 
season. 

Tlie  third  sort,  or  Jacobaea  Lily,  is  of  the  more  tender  kind,  but 
is  now  become  common  in  the  gardens  of  the  cnrious  in  this  coun- 
try. The  root-bulbs  send  forth  plenty  of  offsets,  especially  when 
they  are  kept  in  a  moderate  warmth  in  the  winter  season:  for  the 
roots  of  this  kind  will  live  in  a  good  greenhouse,  or  they  may  be  pre- 
served through  the  winter  under  a  common  hot-bed  frame;  but  in 
this  way  they  do  not  flower  so  often,  or  send  out  so  many  offsets,  as 
when  they  are  placed  in  a  moderate  stove  in  that  season.  This  sort 
produces  its  flowers  two  or  three  times  in  the  year:  it  is  not  however 
regular  to  any  season;  but  the  flowers  are  mostly  produced  from 
March  to  the  beginning  of  September,  when  the  roots  are  in  a  vigo- 
rous state  of  growth.  It  is  best  propagated  by  offsets  from  the  old 
root-bulbs,  which  may  be  taken  oft"  every  year:  the  most  proper 
time  to  part  and  shift  the  roots  in  this  kind  is  in  August,  as  by  this 
means  they  may  take  good  root  before  the  winter  sets  in.  In  doing 
this,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  break  oft'  the  fibres  from  their  roots. 
They  should  be  planted  out  separately  in  pots  of  a  middling  size, 
and  be  kept  in  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth  in  the  stove,  as  by  that 
means  they  produce  their  flowers  in  greater  plenty,  and  the  roots 
make  a  greater  increase,  than  where  they  are  managed  in  a  more 
hardy  manner. 

The  fourth  sort,  or  Mexican  Lily,  is  not  so  hardy  as  either  the 
above  or  the  Belladonna  Lily;  it  must  of  course  be  placed  in  a 
stove  of  much  greater  warmth;  and  if  the  pots  are  plunged  into  a 
hot-bed  of  tanner's  bark,  the  roots  will  thrive  better,  and  the  flowers 
be  stronger. 

It  is  increased  by  offsets  from  the  old  root,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  other  sorts,  and  usually  flowers  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring, 
when  it  produces  a  fine  appearance  in  the  stove  with  others  of  simi- 
lar growths. 

The  fifth  species,  or  Purple-floAvcred  Amaryllis,  is  likewise  of  the 
tender  kind,  and  is  capable  of  being  propagated  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  above.     It  also  succeeds  the  best,  and   flowers  to  the- 
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greatest  advantage  and  effect,  when  constantly  kept  m  the  stove  in 
a  similar  degree  of  temperature  with  that  of  the  above  species. 

The  sixth  kind,  or  Belladonna  Lily,  is  more  hardy.  It  has  been 
cultivated,  according  to  the  editor  of  IMillcr's  Dictionary,  with  great 
success  in  the  following  manner:— A  border  was  prepared  close  to  a 
wall  which  had  a  south-west  aspect,  about  six  feet  in  width,  in  this 
manner.  All  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  three  feet  was  removed,  and 
some  very  rotten  dung  put  in  the  bottom  six  inches  thick,  upon 
Avhich  lioht  garden  mould  was  applied,  about  twenty  inches  in  depth. 
After  making  this  level,  the  roots  were  placed  at  six  inches  distance 
every  Avay,  being  then  covered  over  with  light  sandy  earth,  to  the 
height  of  the  border;  by  which  means  the  upper  parts  of  the  roots 
are^five  or  six  inches  buried.  \n  the  winter  season  the  border  was 
covered  all  over  with  rotten  tanners  bark,  to  the  depth  of  three 
inches,  in  order  to  prevent  the  frost  from  penetrating  the  ground. 
And  when  it  proved  very  severe,  some  mats  or  straw  were  laid  over 
the  leaves  to  protect  the  plants  from  being  destroyed.  In  this  ma. 
uugcment  the  roots  have  greatly  increased,  and  the  plants  have  con- 
stantly flowered  every  year;  some  of  them  having  put  out  two  or 
three  stems  which  grew  near  three  feet  in  height,  producing  many 
flowers  in  each  umbel,  which  made  a  fine  appearance  during  the 
month  of  October.  It  is  added,  that  the  green  leaves  come  up  soon 
after,  and  abide  all  the  winter  and  spring  untilJune,  at  winch  tune 
Ihey  decay.  Soon  after  this  period  the  roots  should  therefore  be 
transplanted;  for,  if  they  are  suflered  to  stand  liU  July,  they  will 
have  sent  forth  new  rool-fibres,  in  which  slate  it  would  greatly  m- 
jure  the  roots  if  they  were  disturbed.  If  some  of  the  roots  be  planted 
in  a  warm  border  close  to  a  south  wall,  and  m  a  dry  soil,  they  mostly 
thrive  well,  especially  if  they  be  covered  in  severe  weather;  and 
these  roots  generally  flower  much  stronger  than  those  which  are  kept 
in  pots,  and  multiply  faster  than  uiuh  r  olher  circumstances. 

The  seventh  species  is  more  tender  than  the  above,  as  it  rarely 
puts  forth  offsets  from  the  roots.  But  as  it  produces  ripe  seeds  in 
sufficient  quantitv,  it  may  be  propagated  in  that  way  without  much 
difficulty.  These  should  be  sown  in  pots  of  good  mould  m  the  spring 
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season,  and  immediately  afterwards  plunged  into  a  bark  bed  of  mo- 
derate lemperaLure,  a  little  water  being  occasionally  given  till  the 
plants  appear,  and  become  of  sufficient  growth  to  be  transplanted 
out  into  separate  pots,  which  should  be  performed  in  a  careful  man- 
ner, and  a  little  water  given  immediately  afterwards,  the  pots  being 
directly  placed  in  the  stove,  where  they  are  to  be  constantly  kept,  as 
in  the  above  kinds. 

The  eighth  sort  is  likewise  tender.  It  requires  to  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Jacoba^a  Lily.  It  is  found  to  increase  pretty 
fast  by  offsets.  When  properly  managed,  it  usually  flowers  in  the 
winter  season,  especially  if  the  pots  be  placed  in  a  stove  of  mode- 
rate temperature;  and  as  at  this  period  there  are  but  few  flowers  in 
the  open  air,  it  is  more  valuable  on  that  account  as  an  ornamental 
plant  for  the  slovc. 

The  ninth  species  is  still  more  tender:  it  must  of  course  be 
placed,  during  the  winter  season,  in  a  stove  where  there  is  a  mode- 
rate share  of  warmth;  but  it  should  not  have  so  much  water  as  the 
Jacoboea  Lily.     It  may  be  raised  from  offsets. 

The  tenth  species,  or  Guernsey  Lily,  is  supposed  to  have  come 
originally  from  Japan ;  but  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  gardens 
of  Guernsey  and  Jersey ;  in  both  of  which  it  seems  to  thrive  and 
succeed  as  well  as  if  it  weie  in  its  native  soil.  From  those  islands 
its  roots  are  annually  sent  to  the  curious  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 
The  root  bulbs  are  generally  sent  to  us  in  June  and  July;  but 
the  sooner  the  bulbs  are  taken  out  of  the  ground,  after  their  leaves 
decay,  the  better  they  are;  for  though  the  roots,  which  are  taken  up 
when  their  flower-stems  begin  to  appear,  may  flower,  their  flowers  are 
not  so  larse,  or  their  roots  so  cood  afterwards,  as  those  which  are 
removed  before  they  have  sent  out  fresh  root-fibres. 

On  obtaining  the  rools,  they  should  be  planted  in  pots  filled  with 
fresh,  light,  sandy  earth,  well  mixed  with  a  little  very  rotten  dung, 
to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  and  then  placed  in  a  warm  situa- 
tion; or  what  is  better,  in  a  moderate-stove  heat,  the  earth  being- 
refreshed  with  water  occasionally;  but  they  should  not  have  too 
much,  as  it  would  rot  their  roots,  especially  before  the  stems  rise. 
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About  Ihc  middle  of  September,  ihe  more  vigorous  roots  will  beivin 
to  show  the  buds  of  their  liower-slcms,  which  are  commonly  ol'  a  red 
colour;  therefore  these  pots  should  be  removed  into  u  situation  where 
they  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun,  and  be  sheltered  from  wet, 
and  strong  winds;  but  by  no  means  too  near  a  wall,  or  underclasses, 
which  would  draw  them  up  weak,  and  render  ihem  less  beautiful  m 
their  blow.  At  this  season  they  sliould  be  gently  refreshed  with  water 
occasionally,  when  the  weather  is  warm  and  dry. 

As  soon  as  the  liowers  begin  (o  open,  the  pots  should  be  removed 
from  the  open  air,  to  prevent  the  flowers  from  being  injured  by  too 
much  moisture;  but  they  must  not  be  kept  too  close,  or  be  jjlaced 
in  situations  too  warm,  as  thai  would  occasion  their  colour  to  be 
less  lively,  and  hasten  their  decay.  The  fiov.ers  of  this  plant  often 
continue  in  beauty,  when  managed  in  the  above  manner,  a  full 
month:  an.d  though  they  have  no  scent,  from  ihc  richness  of  ihcir 
colour,  they  are  justly  esteemed  as  flowery  ornamental  plants. 

When  the  flowers  are  decayed,  the  leaves  begin  to  shoot  forth  in 
length,  and,  if  sheltered  from  severe  cold,  continue  growing  all  the 
winter  season;  Ijul  they  musi  Isave  as  much  free  air  as  possible  m 
mild  weather,  and  be  covered  only  in  severe  rains  or  frosts;  for 
which  purpose  a  common  hot-bed  frame  is  the  best,  as  the  glasses 
may  be  taken  oil"  constantly  every  day  in  dry  open  weather,  whic  h 
will  cncouraiie  the  leaves  to  grow  slronii  and  broad;  whereas,  when 
they  arc  placed  in  a  greenhouse,  or  not  exposed  to  the  open  air,  they 
are  apt  to  grow  long  and  slender,  and  have  a  pale  weak  aspect,  by 
which  the  roots  become  weak,  seldom  producing  good  flowers. 
■  The  roots  should  be  transplanted  every  fourth  or  fifth  year,  about 
the  latter  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July,  into  fresh  earth;  but  not 
oftener  removed,  as  that  would  retard  tlu  ir  flowering. 

The  offsets  may  also  be  taken  off,  and  planted  out  into  diilerent 
pels;  which,  in  three  years  lime,  mostly  produce  flowers.  Conse- 
cpiently,  after  a  person  is  once  stockcxl  with  these  roots,  he  may  in- 
crease them,  so  as  to  have  a  constant  sup|)ly  of  blowing  roots,  with- 
out being  at  the  trouble  or  (>xpense  of  sending  to  ihe  above  places 
annually  for  them;  and  the  roots,  thus  preserved,  will  flower  stronger 
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than  those  ^vhich  are  brought  from   thence,  as  the   inhabitants  ol" 
those  islands  are  not  very  curious  in  cultivating  them  ; — their  usual 
melhod,  according  to  Miller,  being  to  plant  them  at  a  great  distance 
in  beds  of  common  earth,  where  they  let  them  remain  for  many 
years;  in  the  course  of  which  ihey  produce  such  a  number  of  offsets 
that  one  single  cluster  has  frequently  contained  above  a  hundred 
roots;  by  which  means  those  which  grow  on  the  inside  are  so  much 
compressed  by  the  outer  roots,  that  they  are  perfectly  flattened:  and 
from  the  number  of  roots  growing  in  each  cluster,  they  are  all  ren- 
dered weak,  and  unfit  to  produce  such  large  stems  of  flowers  as  those 
which  have  grown  singly  and  are  of  a  spherical  form.  As  when  a  per- 
son is  possessed  of  a  gieat  number  of  these  roots,  it  will  be  troublesome 
to  preserve  them  in  pots,  a  bed  should  be  prepared  in  the  following 
manner,  in  some  well  sheltered  part  of  the  garden.     In  doing  this, 
a  third  part  of  fresh  virgin  earth,  from  a  pasture  ground,  which  is 
light,  should   be   provided,   with   an  ecjual  portion  of  sea-sand,  to 
which  should  be  added  rotten  dung  and  sifted  lime  rubbish,  of  each 
an  equal  quantity.     With  this  earth,  when  well  mixed  and  incorpo- 
rated, a  bed  should  be  made  about  two  feet  thick,  raising  it  about 
four  or  five  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  where  the  situa- 
tion is  dry;  but  where  the  ground  is  wet,  it  should  be  raised  eight 
or  nine  inches  higher.     In  this  bed,  about  the  beginning  of  July,  as 
before  directed,  plant  the  roots  about  six  or  eight  inches  asunder 
each  way;  and  in  the  winter,  when  the  frost  begins,  cover  the  bed 
with  a  frame,  or  arch  it  over,  and  cover  it  with  mats  and  straw,  to 
prevent  their  leaves  from  being  pinched  by  cold.     In  the  spring,  the 
covering  should  be  entirely  removed,  and  the  bed  kept  constantly 
clean  from   weeds  during  the  summer,  stirring  the  surface  of  the 
earth  now  and  then;  and  annually,  when  the  leaves  are  decayed,  sii't 
a  little  fresh  earth  over  them,  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  roots. 

The  roots  may  remain  in  these  beds  until  they  are  of  sufiicient 
strength  to  produce  flowers,  at  which  time  they  may  be  taken  up 
and  planted  in  pots,  as  before  directed,  or  be  suffered  to  remain  in 
the  same  beds  to  flower.  These  plants  do  not  flower  again  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  as  in  many  other  sorts  of  bulbous-rooted  plants;  but 
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where  the  bulbs  contain  Iwu  buds  in  ihcir  ccnlrcs,  as  is  ollcn  the 
case,  ihey  frcqucnlly  llowcr  twice  in  the  course  of  about  three  years; 
after  Avhich  the  same  individual  root-bulb  does  iiot  flower  aoain  in 
several  years;  Init  this  is  performed  by  the  oil'scts,  which  are  taken 
from  it  at  dillercnt  times  » 

The  eleventh  species,  or  Ceylon  Lily,  is  of  a  lender  nature,  and 
must  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Mexican  I^ily.  It  is  not 
common  in  llu;  gardens  in  this  countr}'',  as  it  is  a  plant  which  in- 
creases but  slowly  by  oftsets  from  the  roots.  ]t  usually  flowers  in 
June  and  July;  and  soinclimes  the  same  plant  will  produce  tiowers 
again  in  autumn  if  the  pots  be  plunged  into  a  bed  of  tanners'  bark; 
but  the  flowers  are  seldom  of  long  duration  or  great  beauty.        •    '■ 

The  twelfth  species  is  also  of  the  lender  kind,  but  may  be  in- 
creased by  offsets  from  the  roots,  or  by  the  bulbs  which  succeed  the 
flowers.  It  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  is  directed  for 
the.  Crinums;  the  proper  culture  of  which  may  be  seen  under  that 
head.  ^  ■•  .... 

All  these  bulbous-rooted  plants,  as  being  lioth  curious  and  orna- 
mental, deserve  to  be  cultivated;  those  of  the  more  tender  kinds 
affording  much  variety  in  the  stove  or  greenhouse;  while  the  more 
hardy  sorts  produce  a  pleasing  effect  in  the  fronts  of  beds  or  borders 
in  the  garden  or  pleasure-grounds. 


:0'    ■:    ■ 


PLATE  VIL 

1.  ASTER  AMELLU8. 

ITALIAN    ASTER. 


This  genus  comprehends  different  fibrous-rooled  flowery  plants 
of  ihe  annual  and  perennial  herbaceous  and  shrubby  kinds.  The 
Starworts. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Sijngeiiesia  Pohjgamia  Superjiua, 
and  ranks  in  the  natural  order  of  Compositi  Radiati. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  common  imbricate;  the 
inner  scales  prominent  a  litlle  at  the  end,  the  lower  ones  spreading: 
the  corolla  compound  radiate:  corollules  hermaphrodite  numerous 
in  the  disk:  the  females  ligulate,  and  more  than  ten  in  the  ray.  Pro- 
per, of  the  hermaphrodite,  funnel-shaped,  with  a  five-cleft  spreading 
border;  of  the  female  ligulate,  lanceolate,  three-toothed,  at  length 
rolling  back:  the  stamina  hermaphrodite,  five  filaments,  ciiprllar}-,  and 
very  short:  the  anther  cylindric  and  tubulous:  the  pislillum  is  her- 
maphrodite: one  oblong  germ:  the  style  filiform,  the  length  of  the 
stamens:  stigma  bifid,  spreading:  females,  germ  and  style  the  same: 
stigmas  two,  oblong,  and  revoluLe:  no  peiicarpium :  the  calyx  scarcely 
changed:  the  seeds  solitary,  oblong,  and  ovate:  down  capillary:  the 
receptacle  is  naked  and  liattish. 

The  species  principally  cultivated  are,  \.  A.Ch'mcnsis,  China  As- 
ter, or  Chinese  Starwort;  2.  A.  Trad€scanti,  Tradescant's  or  Virginia 
Starwort;  3.  A.  Amellus,  Amellus,  or  Italian  Starwort;  4.  A.  Alpinus, 
Alpine  or  Great  Mountain  Starwort;  5.  A.  Klova-AngVue,  New-Eng- 
land Starwort;  6.  A.  grundiflonis.  Great  Blue  Pyramidal  Aster,  or 
Catesby's  Starwort;  7.  A.  piiniceus,  l\cd-stalked  American  Starwort; 
8.  A.umhddtiis,  Waved  Starwort;  Q.  A.lmifoUus,  Flax-leaved  Star- 
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wort;  10.  A.  ieniiifolhis,Vine-\ciiyed  Starworl;  11.  J.  Ericoidcs,  Heath- 
leaved  iStarworl;  12.  yl.  dtonosus,  Bushy  SUirworl;  13.  A.  concolor^ 
Single-stalked  Starworl;  14.  A.  divarlcatus,  Divaricate  Starwort; 
15.  A.  Novi-Bi'Igil,  New-Holland  Starwort;  16.  A.  pmiiculatus,  Pa- 
nicled  Starwort;  17.  A.  fruticosus.  Shrubby  Starwort.  In  this  nu- 
merous genus  there  are  several  other  species  equally  deserving  the 
attention  of  the  cultivator. 

The  first  is  an  elegant  annual  plant,  rising  in  height  from  eighteen 
inches  to  two  feel;  the  stem  is  creel,  sliff,  furrowed,  and  as  thick  as 
the  little  finger,  putting  out  long  bending  branches  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. The  leaves  next  the  ground  and  at  the  origin  of  the  branches 
are  large,  and  resendjlc  those  of  (-ommon  Chcnopodiinn :  those  on  the 
branches  arc  much  smaller,  and  the  upper  ones  narrow  and  very  imi- 
tirc:  the  tiowcrs  are  the  largest  and  handsomest  of  any  of  the  species 
in  this  genus:  the  disk  yellow,  at  first  fiat,  then  convex  ;  the  floscules 
of  the  ray  are  broad  and  long,  scarcely  notched  at  the  end. 

There  are  varieties  of  this  plant  with  single  white  flowers,  single 
blue  fiowers,  single  purple  fiowers,  single  red  fiowers:  Avith  double 
white  flowers,  double  blue  flowers,  double  red  fiowers,  and  with  va- 
riegated blue  and  white  flowers. 

The  second  species  has  radical  leaves  three  or  four  inches  long, 
like  those  of  the  willow,  from  green  inclining  to  brown,  with  small 
scattered  serratures.  Among  these  come  out  round,  smooth,  woodv, 
brownish  stems,  clolhed  with  similar  leaves,  only  shorter;  they  are 
elegantly  divided  into  many  slender,  hard  branches,  two  or  three  feet 
higli,  adorned  with  abundance  of  very  small  white  flowers  during  the 
months  of  September  and  October.  According  to  some,  the  disk  is 
purple.  The  ray  of  the  corolla  is  first  white,  and  afterwards  purplish. 
It  is  a  native  of  Virginia.  • 

The  third  sort  has  the  stems  growing  in  large  clusters  from  the 
root,  each  of  them  branching  at  the  top  into  eight  or  ten  peduncles, 
each  terminated  by  a  single  large  flower,  having  blue  rays,  with  a 
yellow  disk.  It  fiowers  in  August  or  September,  and  in  mild  seasons 
will  often  continue  till  the  middle  of  November.  It  grows  naturally 
in  Italy. 
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There  arc  varieties  with  while  flowers  and  wiih  wrinkled  leaves. 

The  fourth  species  seldom  rise  more  than  nine,  commonly  from 
four  to  six  inciies  high,  in  its  native  situation,  and  when  transplanted 
into  gardens,  from  nine  to  ten,  but  rarely  above  sixteen.  At  the 
top  of  eacli  stalk  is  one  large  blue  flower,  somewhat  like  that  of 
the  Italian  Starwort.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  is  a  native  of  the 
Alps,  c*v:c. 

There  are  varieties  with  white  rays  and  with  blue  rays. 

The  fifth  species  has  many  stems,  five  feet  high,  brown,  termi- 
nated by  large  purple  violet  flowers,  growing  in  a  loose  panicle,  and 
expanding  in  August.  The  peduncles  are  so  short  as  scarcely  to 
appear  among  the  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  New  England. 
-•.•-  The  sixth  has  many  stems,  three  and  even  four  feet  high,  stiff; 
reddish,  hairy,  and  branching  pyramidically.  The  branches  have 
small  lanceolate  leaves,  growing  alternate,  hairy  and  rough  to  the 
touch,  the  sizeof  those  of  connnon  Hyssop,  and  each  terminated  by 
one  large  blue  flower,  coming  out  at  the  end  of  October.  It  is  a 
native  of  Virginia.  '   • 

'  •  The  seventh  sort  has  several  strong  stems,  upwards  of  two  feet 
high,  of  a  purple  colour;  but  the  flowers  are  on  single  peduncles, 
forming  a  corymb  at  top,  and  of  a  pale  blue  colour:  they  appear 
about  the  end  of  September.  It  is  a  native  of  Nordi  America;  va- 
ries in  heioht  from  eight  to  three  feet,  having  tlie  stems  either  dark 
purple  or  reddish  green. 

There  is  a  variety,  in  which  the  flowers  are  purple  inclining  to 
red,  and  surrounded  by  a  ivw  narrow  leaves.  This  is  from  Philar 
delphia,  and  flowers  in  November.  . ...        :  : 

^-  The  eighth  species  has  the  leaves  broad  and  heart-shaped  at 
bottom;  tlic  stems  between  two  and  three  feet  high,  with  small  side 
branches,  upon  which  the  flowers  come  out  in  loose  spikes;  they  are 
of  a  pale  blue  colour,  inclining  to  white.  It  flowers  in  August.  It 
is  a  native  of  North  America. 

Tl.erinlh  has  the  leaves  lanceolate,  gradually  narrowing  to  the 
end:  pedum les  with  very  small  subulate  scales:  the  stems  strong, 
from  two  !o  three  feet  high,  putting  out  many  side  branches  near  half 
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llicir  leiigtli,  terminated  by  one  blue  flower,  wbicli  appears  in  August 
and  Sopteinl)cr. 

In  the  leiuh  species  the  slcins  arc  five  feet  high,  skiider,  angular, 
smoolli,  but  not  branching  much;  the  leaves  allernale,  not  very 
rough  ;  the  flowers  lermiual,  solitary,  small,  and  while;'  the  peduncles 
have  very  small  subulate  leaflets  scattered  over  them. 

The  eleventh  has  ih.e  stems  slender,  three  I'eet  high,  with  slendc  r 
side  blanches  most  of  their  length,  so  as  to  ftjrni  a  thick  bush;  tliey 
are  terminated  by  single  tlowers.'-    ■■,■'■■■  :  •  r 

The  twelfth  species  has  the  stems  upright,  two  feet  liij2;h,  full  of 
1)ranclies,  uhich  are  filiform  ;  the  stem-leaves  being  narrow-lance- 
olate; on  the  branches  linear:  the  peduncles  filiform,  striated,  one- 
flowered,  with  very  narrow  leaflets  on  them;  tlie  flowers  small,  with 
an  erect,  imbricate,  loose  calyx;  the  ray  copious,  and  white;  the 
disk  yellow,  with  lower  flowers. 

The  thirteenth  species  rises  four  feet  high  ;  the  flowers  arc  pale 
blu(\  appearing  aljout  Michaelmas.  The  whole  [)lant  is  lomentose, 
especially  the  leaves  and  calyxes.  The  raceme  simple,  Avith  very 
short  peduncles,      it  is  ;i  native  of  Virginia.  .      '  '     '  .■      -     ..  I 

'J'he  lilicenth  s[)ccies  has  the  slcu)  obscurely  furrowed,  of  a  pale 
red,  not  very  erect,  but  irregularly  llexuose,  corymbosely  branched, 
the  branches  divaricate  and  much  divided;  the  leaves  of  the  same 
foru),  sometimes  having  a  single  serrature,  the  edge  scal^rous,  if  the 
finger  be  drawn  toward  the  base,  the  surface  rough  with  invisible 
hairs;  the  flowers  rather  solitary,  somewhat  small,  on  long,  scaly, 
yellow  peduncles;  scales  of  the  calyx  distant,  in  five  rows;  disk  of 
the  corolla  yellow;  ray  pale  blue,  revolule;  the  height  near  four 
feet,  having  broad  leaves  at  the  bollom,  which  diminish  gradually  to 
the  top.  The  flowers  ai)[)ear  at  the  latter  end  of  August.  It  is  a 
native  of  Virginia. 

The  sixteenth  lises  to  the  height  of  four  (cv.\,  the  stems  putting 

out  side  branches  towards  the  top,  which  grow  erect,  forming  a  loose 

spike  of  large  blue  flowers,  expanding  about  the  end  of  October.     It 

is  a  native  of  North  America. 

-    Tlwi  seventeenth  species  has  the  steins  three  feet  high,  Mith  side 
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voody  branches  having  clusters  of  narrow  leaves  like  those  of  the 
Larch-tree;  the  tlowers  are  produced  from  the  side  of  the  branches, 
upon  long  slender  peduncles  singly;  they  are  of  a  pale  blue  colour, 
and  appear  the  beginning  of  March.     It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape. 

Culture.-^-'Thc  hardy  kinds  of  these  plants  easily  succeed  in 
almost  any  soil  or  situation.  The  first  sort,  and  varieties  being  an- 
nual plants,  arc  propagated  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  the  different  kinds 
from  the  beginning  of  March  to  May,  on  a  very  moderate  hot-bed, 
just  to  bring  up  the  plants,  the  air  being  admitted  as  much  as  possi- 
ble when  the  weather  is  suitable,  in  order  to  promote  the  vigorous 
growth  of  the  plants;  when  they  are  sufficiently  strong  they  should 
be  planted  out  either  into  beds  of  good  earth  at  six  inches  distance 
each  way,  or  into  tlie  places  where  they  are  to  remain,  in  the  borders 
or  other  parts:  the  latter  is  probably  the  better  practice,  as  they  grow- 
more  strongly.  In  the  bed  method  they  are  usually  transplanted 
after  a  i'ew  weeks,  with  large  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots,  into  the 
situations  M'here  they  are  to  flower,  the  mould  being  made  fine  about 
them.  A  few  of  the  fine  double  varieties  may  also  be  put  in  pots. 
Moist  weather  is  the  most  suitable  for  this  business,  but  in  other  cir- 
cumstances a  little  water  should  be  given  immediately  after  the  earth 
has  been  closed  round  their  roots,  as  well  as  in  future  when  it  may 
be  necessary. 

But  when  the  sowing  is  not  made  at  an  early  period,  the  best 
practice  is  to  let  it  be  done  in  the  situations  where  the  plants  are  to 
grow,  which  should  be  rather  warm  and  dry,  the  moidd  being  made 
fine  by  a  rake  in  the  spots  Avhere  they  are  to  be  put  in,  as  in  this 
way  their  growth  is  less  checked  than  when  transplanted. 

In  either  method  of  sowing,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  seed 
be  only  covered  in  a  very  light  manner,  and  tliat  the  mould  be  made 
very  fine.  .;. 

The  only  further  culture  which  they  require,  is  that  of  keeping 
the  plants  perfectly  free  from  weeds,  and  well  supported  in  the  time 
of  flowering. 

The  whole  of  the  hardy  American  sorts  as  well  as  the  Italian 
species   may   be  readily  increased   by   parting  the  roots.      In  the 
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former  it  is  besL  performed  in  llie  autumn,  tlie  parted  roots  being 
immediately  planted  out  in  the  places  where  they  are  designed  to 
flower. 

The  latter  or  Italian  sort  should  have  the  rools  parted  and  re- 
planted as  soon  as  the  flowers  begin  to  decline,  as,  when  the  busi- 
ness is  deferred  till  late  in  the  autumn  or  the  spring,  the  i)lanls 
neither  grow  so  strong  nor  flower  so  completely,  'i'he  rools  in  this 
kind  should  not  be  taken  up  oftener  than  once  in  three  or  four  years, 
where  a  full  disj)]ay  of  flowers  is  the  principal  object. 

This  sort  has  not  been  so  much  attended  to  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  American  species;  but  from  the  plants  creeping  less  by 
the  roots,  and  requiring  less  support  in  the  stems,  they  are  equally 
deserving  of  regard  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation. 

As  this  sort  is  not,  however,  capable  of  increasing  fast  by  dividing 
the  roots,  it  may  be  readiiy  multiplied  by  planting  cuttings  from  the 
young  shoots  in  the  later  spring  months,  in  situations  where  the  mould 
is  light  and  fine,  being  wvW  shaded  from  the  elfects  of  the  sun  till  they 
are  perfectly  established  in  the  soil. 

The  last  or  shrubby  sort  must  be  jiropagated  by  setting  the  cut- 
tings of  the  young  shoots,  in  puis  of  light  earth,  in  the  spring  or 
summer  months,  Avhich  sho\dd  be  plunged  in  a  hot-bed  to  promote 
their  striking  root.  They  may  then  be  placed  out  in  the  open  air 
during  the  sununcr  season,  but  in  the  autumn  and  winter  they  re- 
(juire  the  protection  of  a  green-house. 

The  first  sort,  or  China  Asters,  are  elegant  plants  for  the  purpose 
of  variety,  in  the  clumps  and  common  borders  of  gardens,  or  j)lca- 
sure  grounds.  In  saving  the  seeds,  they  should  be  selected  from  the 
best  coloured  flowers  of  the  most  perfect  plants,  in  October,  when 
they  are  fully  ripened,  and  be  gathered  when  quite  dry. 

The  perennial  sorts  have  likewise  a  showy  appearance,  in  largo 
clumps  and  borders,  when  judiciously  distributed  among  other  hardy 
shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants;  some  of  the  species  continuing  to 
flower  to  a  late  period  in  the  autunmal  season. 

The  shrubby  kind  aftbrds  variety  among  other  green-house  plants, 
both  in  the  summer  and  winter  season. 
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2.  AMARANTHUS  HYPOCHONDRIACUS. 


prince's   feather. 


Tins  genus  comprises  many  plants  of  the  Prince's  Fenfher  kind. 
They  are  universally  herbaceous  annuals,  several  of  ihem  being  highly 
beaulifuland  curious.  They  are  likewise  sometimes  dislinguishctl 
by  the  lilies  of  Flower  Gentle,  Love-lies-bleeding,  &c. 

It  beloniis  to  the  class  and  order  Moiuvcia  Pcntonilria,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Miscellanea'. 

The  characlers  arc :  that  those  species  which  have  male  flowcre 
on  ihe  same  plants  v.ilh  the  females  have  a  calyx,  which  is  a  five 
or  three-leaved  perianlhium,  upright,  coloured,  and  permanent;  the 
leaflels  lanceolale,  and  acute:  no  corolhi:  the  slamina  have  five  or 
three  capillary  filaments,  from  upright  patulous,  of  the  length  of  the 
calyx,  the  anlhera^  oblong  and  versatile.  Of  those  which  have  female 
flowers  in  the  same  raceme  with  the  males,  the  calyx  is  a  perianlhium 
the  same  with  the  former:  no  corolla:  the  pistillum  has  an  ovate 
germ;  the  styles  three,  short  and  subulate:  stigmas  simple  and  per- 
manent: the  pericarpium  is  an  ovate  capsule,  somewhat  compressed, 
as  is  also  the  calyx  on  which  it  is  j)laced,  coloured,  and  of  the  same 
size;  three-beaked,  one-ceiled,  cut  open  transversely:  the  seed  is 
single,  globular,  compressed,  and  large. 

'J"he  species  that  demand  attention  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation 
are  very  numerous,  but  those  most  generally  cultivated  are:  1.  A. 
mclancliulicus.  Two-coloured  Amaranthus;  2.  A.  tricolor,  Three-co-, 
loured  Amaranthus;  3.  A.  sanguineus.  Spreading  or  Bloody  Ama- 
ranthus; 4.  .'i.  caiidatus.  Pendulous  Amaranthus,  or  Love-lies-bleed- 
ing; 5.  yJ. /«o.}7'//?»s.  Tree  Amaranthus;  6.  /J.  c;v«7//«s.  Various-leaved 
Auiaranthus;  7-  A.  In/jwc/iondriacus,  Prince's-feather  Amaranthus. 


The  first,  or  TAvo-colourcd  Ahiaranthus,  lias  the  stem  upright, 
half  a  foot  hiuh,  dark  purple,  sinoolh,  streaked,  and  simple:  the 
leaves  are  blunt,   wrinkled,* waved,  femarginalc,   nuicronale,  with  a 
short  while  j)oint;  Uic  loweV  ones 'rufous  livcr-coiourcd  on  the  upper 
surface,  l)right  purple  on  the  lower,   with  elevated  veins:  the  upper 
ones  green,  wilh  red   tips:   the  petioles  ehannclled,  bright  purple, 
smooth,  edged  at  top  with  the  decreasing  leaf:  the  lower  ones  nearly 
the  length  of  the  leaves:   tiie  gionierules  subsessile,  dark  purple,  on 
a  very  short  undivided  peduncle:    the  calyxes  five-leaved:  the  leaf- 
lets oblong,  ])urple,  membranaceous,  ending  in   a  dark  red   point. 
Professor  Martyn  observes  that  this  species  varies  in  the  colour  of 
the  leaves;  as  in  the  open  air  they  are  of  a  dirly  purple  on   their 
upper  surface,  and  in  the  younger  ones  green;  while  in  the  stove  the 
whole  plant  is  of  a  fine  purple  colour.     It  is,  however,  easily  dis- 
linguishetl  in  all  slates  by  its  colour,   its  leaves,  and  the  lateness  of 
its  flowering,  which  is  after  all  the  others  are  past.     It  is  a  native 
of  Guiana  and  the  East  Indies.     ]\Ir.  Miller  remarks  that  it  grows 
to  the  same  height  with  the  Tricolor,  and  in  the  manner  of  ils  growth 
greatly  resembles  it;  but  that  th.e  leaves  have  only  two  colours,  an 
obscure  purple  and  a  bright  crimson,  so  blended  as  to  set  off  each 
other,  making  a  fine  appearance  when  ihe  plants  are  vigorous. 

The  second  species,  or  Three-coloured  Amarantlui's,  has  the  stem 
a  foot  and  half  or  two  feel  in  height,  obscurely  angular,  smooth,  and 
upright:  the  leaves  blue  with  a  red  point,  smooth,  and  waved:  llie 
younger  ones  red  with  yellow  tips:  those  in  a  more  mature  state 
coralled  at  the  base,  violet  in  the  middle,  and  green  at  the  end:  the 
old  ones  green  with  a  violet  base:  the  j)etioles  very  long,  smooth, 
green,  channelled,  and  bordered:  the  glomerules  geminate,  green, 
axillary:  the  calyxes  ihree-leaved :  the  leaflets  oblong,  acuminate, 
membranaceous,  with  a  green  nrrve.  It  varies  in  the  colour  of  ihe 
leaves,  which  are  less  painted  in  the  oj)en  air  ihan  in  the  stove.  It 
has  been  long  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  its  variegated  leaves,  in 
which  the  colours  are  elegantly  mixed.  When  the  plant  is  in  full 
vigour  these  are  kirge,  and  closely  set  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of 
the  stalk:  the  brandies  also  form  a  sort  of  [)yramid;  so  that  there  is 
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scarce!}'  a  more  handsome  plant  when  it  is  in  full  lustre.  It  flowers 
from  June  to  September.     And  it  is  a  native  of  Guiana. 

The  third,  or  Bloody-leaved  Amaranlhus,  has  the  stem  upright, 
four  feet  high,  firm,  red,  round,  and  streaked:  the  leaves  somewhat 
convex,  or  rather  so  contracted  as  to  have  the  form  of  a  boat,  and 
pointed;  the  older  ones  rather  blunt:  the  upper  surface  is  a  mixture 
of  red  and  green,  the  lower  more  or  less  purple:  the  petioles  are 
tinged  with  purple,  channelled,  roughish;  winged  at  top  with  the 
leaf:  the  racemes  very  red:  the  branches  smooth,  the  lower  one 
spreading:  the  calyxes  five-leaved:  leaflets  oblong,  blunt,  mem- 
branaceous, and  red:  the  bractea?  subdulato-setaceous,  red,  longer 
than  the  flowers,  closely  surrounding  the  glomerules. 

The  fourth  species,  or  Pendulous  Amaranthus,  has  the  stem  ge- 
nerally two  feet  high,  green,  obscurely  angular,  grooved  and  streaked, 
smooth,  covered  at  top  with  thin,  whilish,  scattered  hairs:  the  upper 
part  nods  on  account  of  the  great  length  of  the  racemes:  the  leaves 
are  smooth,  bright  green,  blunt,  emarginate,  with  an  incurved  trans- 
parent point:  the  petioles  much  shorter  than  the  leaf:  the  racemes 
terminating,  elegantly  purple,  very  long,  cylindrical,  composed  of 
flowers  very  closely  glomerate:  the  calyxes  five-leaved:  the  leaflets 
oblong,  r.'d,  acuminate,  membranaceous:  the  bracteoe  oblong,  point- 
ed, and  scattered. 

The  fifth,  or  Tree  Amaranthus,  rises  to  the  height  of  seven  or 
eight  feet,  sending  otf  numerous  horizontal  branches  at  every  ten  or 
twelve  inches:  the  leaves  are  rough,  green,  and  luxuriant:  the  spikes 
are  seldom  half  the  length  of  those  of  the  other  sorts,  but  are 
much  thicker.  It  is  said  to  degenerate  gradually  into  the  smaller 
kijid.  The  seeds,  which  at  first  are  white,  also  become  red.  It 
flowers  in  iVugust  and  September.     And  it  is  a  native  of  Persia,  &c. 

In  the  sixth  species,  the  stem  is  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  in 
height,  grooved,  green  with  red  streaks,  smooth,  and  slightly  pubes- 
cent among  the  flowers:  the  leaves  are  green,  spotted  with  brown 
above,  red  beneath,  bluntish  with  a  reddish  short  jioint:  the  petioles 
red,  channelled,  and  smooth:  the  racemes  red  and  green,  with 
braucblets  spreading  and  nodding  a  little:  the  calyx  five-leaved:  the 
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leatlcls  oblong,  pointed,  whilc-nicnihranaceous,  with  a  red  nerve,  and 
a  point  of  the  same  colour. 

It  varies  of  a  shining  red  colour,— with  a  red  slalk  with  j)alc 
leaves, — with  a  green  stalk  with  variegated  leaves,  &c.  As  first  cul- 
tivated in  this  climate,  according  lo  professor  JMartjn,  the  stem  vtas 
wholly  red  and  smooth;  the  petioles,  iii;s,  and  nerves  of  the  leaves 
underneath  purple;  the  spikes  pur[)le,  much  spreading,  and  a  little 
nodding.  They  were  of  course  very  l>eaulif;d,  and  made  a  gay  ap- 
pearance for  the  two  first  years:  but  afterwards  the  seeds  degene- 
rated, and  the  plants  had  little  beauty;  which  is  the  same  with  some 
other  species  of  this  genus.     It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies. 

In  the  seventh  species,  the  stem  is  erect,  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two 
feet  in  height,  smooth,  except  under  the  leaves,  where  it  is  a  little 
scabrous,  reddish,  roundish,  streaked,  and  grooved:  the  leaves  are 
red  and  green,  acute,  with  elevated  veins:  the  petioles  arc  channel- 
led, and  of  a  reddish  colour:  the  racemes  arc  naked,  red,  lateral, 
short,  and  placed  about  the  stem  without  order:  the  calyxes  are  five- 
leaved:   the  leaflets  oblong,  acute,  membranaceous,  and  red. 

It  varies  with  leaves  more  or  less  red, — with  very  red  and  paler 
racemes,  with  a  green  and  red, — wilh  a  rough  and  smooth  stalk.  It 
flowers  from  July  to  September.     i\nd  it  is  a  native  of  Viroinia. 

Culture. — 'i"he  propagation  in  most  of  these  sj)ecics  is  not  eflTc^cted 
without  considerable  trouble,  as  they  require  the  aid  of  artificial  heat, 
in  order  to  bring  them  forward  in  the  greatest  perfection.  'I'herc  are 
a  few,  however,  that  may  be  raised  in  the  oi)en  ground  without  the 
assistance  of  heat  applied  in  the  above  manner. 

The  two  first,  as  being  the  most  lender,  demand  much  o^reater 
attention  and  more  artificial  heat  in  producing  tb.eu),  than  those  of 
tlie  third,  fourth,  and  filth  kinds.  And  the -sixth  and  seventh  species 
are  capable  of  being  raised  with  still  less  heat  than  those  of  the  above 
sorts,  though  not  in  the  fullest  jxrfeclion  without  a  slight  degree 
of  it. 

Ill  all  the  different  species  the  business  is  accomplished  by  sow- 
ing the  seeds  annually  in  the  early  spring  months,  as  about  the  latter 
end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April,  on  beds  of  good  earth,  either 
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over  heat  or  in  the  natural  ground,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
plants.  The  earher  the  sowing  can  he  pertbrnied,  the  belter  growth 
the  phmts  will  attain  in  the  summer  season. 

.  In  raising  the  two  first  sorts  in  the  greatest  lustre  and  perfection, 
the  aid  of  two  or  three  different  hot-beds  is  necessary;  which  should 
be  covered  with  frames  and  glasses,  so  as  to  slide  with  ease  and  con- 
venience. The  first  of  these  hot-beds  should  l/C  small,  and  made  in 
the  ordinary  way,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  seed,  and  which 
may  likewise  serve  for  that  of  other  annuals  of  the  tender  kind  of 
similar  growth.  They  should  be  earthed  over  the  lop  within  the 
frames,  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  inches,  with  good  light  dry  mould. 
In  this  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  small  shallow  drills,  and  covered 
over  very  lightly  with  fine  sifted  mould:  the  glasses  are  tlien  to  be 
placed  over.  In  these  situalions  the  plants  should  be  suffered  to  re- 
main till  liicy  have  attained  the  height  of  two  or  three  inches,  air 
being  admitted  in  fine  daj's,  and  the  glasses  covered  at  nighls  with 
garden  mats.  When  the  plants  are  in  this  situation,  a  second  hot-, 
bed  is  to  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  into  which  the  young 
plants  are  to  be  pricked  out  to  the  distance  of  about  four  inches  from 
each  other,  moderate  waterings  being  occasionally  given,  and  the 
plants  well  shaded  from  the  sun  till  ihey  have  taken  fresh  root.  Air 
should  now  be  admitted  more  freely  when  the  weather  is  fine,  by 
raising  one  end  of  the  glasses,  and  the  night  coverings  be  carefully 
applied.  Alter  the  plants  have  remained  in  these  beds  a  month  or 
six  weeks,  and  are  become  tolerably  strong  in  their  growth,  so  as  to. 
require  more  space,  the  final  hot-beds  should  be  made  ready.  These, 
ought  to  be  of  much  larger  dimensions.  When  the  frames  are  placed 
over  them,  earth  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  inches  should  be  laid 
over;  and  the  plants,  after  being  taken  up  with  balls  of  earth  about 
their  roots,  planted  in  pots  of  about  the  twenty-fourth  size,  water 
being  inuncdialely  applied  in  a  sparing  manner,  and  the  pots  plunged 
in  the  earth  of  the  beds,  the  frames  being  raised  occasionally,  as  the 
plants  advance  in  growth.  The  lights  are  to  be  constantly  kept  on, 
but  air  freely  admitted  by  raising  the  ends  daily,  and  water  applied 
every  day  or  two.     Towards  tlie  end  of  June  the  plants  will  have 
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risen  to  nearly  their  full  size;  mIicu  they  may  be  placed  out  in  the 
open  air,  where  they  are  fully  seen  when  the  weather  is  fine  and 
setlled,  each  of  tlieni  being  supported  by  a  handsome  stick. 

In  their  after  cultvue,  they  requin-  to  be  kept  constantly  in  the 
pots,  and  to  have  water  freely  applied   almost  every  day  when  the 

season  is  hot 

In  order  to  procure  the  seed  of  these  kinds  in  perfection,  it  is  the 
best  method  to  put  a  few  of  the  best  plants  in  a  deep  frame  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  sununer,  that  they  may,  by  being  more  per- 
fectly sheltered  by  the  glasses,  be  rendered  more  fully  ripe. 

In  the  culture  of  the  third  and   fourth  sorts,  as  they  are  more 
hardy,  one  or  two  moderate  hot-beds  at  most  will  be  fully  sufficient 
for  raising  the  plants.    In  these  cases,  the  seeds  should  be  sown  upon 
a  moderate  hot-bed  towards  the  end  of  March  ;  and  when  the  plants 
come  up  they  should  have  a  considerable  share  of  air  admitted  to 
them  in  mild  weather,   in  order  to  prevent  llieir  drawing  up  in  too 
weak  a  state:  and  when  they  are  become  large  enough  to  be  trans- 
planted  out,   another  moderate  hot-bed  should  be    provided,    into 
which  they  should  be  removed,   placing  them  at  six  inches  distance 
in  every  direction,  care  being  taken  to  water  them  as  well  as  to  shade 
them  from  the  sun  in  hot  weather,  until  they  have  taken  new  root:, 
after  which  the  air  should  be  freely  admitted  to  them  at  all  times 
when  the  season  is  favourable.     Their  waterings  should  likewise  be 
frequent,  but  not  given  in  too  great  (piantity  at  a  time.    As  the  plants 
advance  in  growth,  and    the   warmth  of  the  season  increases,  they 
should  have  a  greater  proportion  of  air,  that  by  degrees  ihey  may  be 
hardened  so  as  to  bear  the  open  exposure.    In  the  beginning  of  June 
the   plants  may  be  taken   up  with  large  balls  of  earth  about  their 
roots,  and  planted  some  into  pots,  and  others  in  the  borders  or  other 
parts  of  the  pleasure-grounds,  shading  them  carefully  until  they  have 
taken  good  root:  after  which  they  should  be  iVeciuenlly  watered  in 
hot  dry  weather,  especially  those  in  the  pots;  as  every  evening  or 
oftcner. 

As  the  Tree  Amaranthus  does  not  thrive  well  in  pots,  it  should 
be  planted  in  a  rich  light  soil,  and  be  allowed  plenty  of  room,  and  a 
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full  supply  of  water,  as  often  as  may  be  neccessary.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances it  frequently  attains  a  considerable  size,  especially  in  dry 
seasons. 

The  two  last  species  are  capable  of  being  raised  upon  warm  dry 
borders  with  tolerable  facility  ;  but  they  neither  attain  the  full  growth, 
afford  such  large  flower-spikes,  or  appear  in  such  early  perfection,  as 
when  managed  in  the  manner  of  the  above. 

In  preserving  the  seed  of  the  last  five  sorts,  some  of  the  largest 
and  finest  spikes  should  be  collected,  as  they  ripen  towards  the  latter 
end  of  September,  and  exposed  to  the  full  sun  in  some  dry  airy  situ- 
ation until  they  become  perfectly  dry,  when  the  seeds  may  be  rub- 
bed out  and  put  by  in  a  dry  warm  place. 

Persons  who  are  curious  in  raising  these  annual  plants  in  great 
perfection,  find  it  convenient  to  have  a  glass  case  erected,  with  up- 
right sloping  glasses  on  every  side,  having  a  pit  in  the  bottom  for 
tan,  in  which  the  pots  are  plunged.  If  this  be  raised  eight  or  nine 
feet  to  the  ridge,  and  the  upright  glasses  are  five  feet,  there  will  be 
room  and  light  enough  to  raise  these  as  well  as  many  other  plants  of 
a  similar  growth  to  great  perfection:  and,  by  such  a  contrivance, 
many  of  those  tender  annual  plants,  which  rarely  perfect  seeds  in 
this  climate  under  other  circumstances,  may  be  brought  forward  so 
as  to  ripen  their  seeds  in  a  perfect  manner. 

All  these  plants  are  highly  ornamental,  the  more  tender  sorts  be- 
ing mostly  distributed  in  mixture  with  others  of  the  showy  kinds  in 
places  immediately  about  the  house;  while  those  that  are  more 
hardy  afford  much  ornament  and  variety  in  the  borders,  clumps,  and 
other  situations  in  gardens  or  pleasure-grounds.  They  should  have 
rather  open  exposures,  and  be  distributed  towards  the  fronts,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  low  growing  kinds. 
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PLATE  VIII. 

1.  APOCYNUM  ANDIIOS/EMIFOLIUM. 

FLY-CATCHING    DOG's-BANE. 


This  genus  contains  hardy,  herbaceous,  perennial  and  shrubby 
tender  exotics,  of  the  flowering  kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Tentandria  Digynia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  Contortce. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  one-leafed,  five-parted, 
acute,  short,  and  permanent  perianthium:  the  corolla  is  monopela- 
lous,  bell-shaped,  and  semiquiuqucfid:  the  divisions  revolule:  the 
nectary  consists  of  five  glandular  oval  capsules  surrounding  the 
germ:  the  stamina  consist  of  very  short  filaments:  the  anlherai  ob- 
long, erect,  acute,  bifid  at  the  base,  converging:  the  pisliilum  con- 
sisting of  two  ovate  germs:  the  styles  short:  the  stigmas  roundish, 
bifid  at  the  top,  muricale,  glued  to  ihe  anthers:  the  jiericarpiuin 
consists  of  two  long,  acuminate,  one-valved,  one-celled  follicles: 
containing  many  very  small  seeds,  crowned  with  long  down;  the 
receptacle  subulate,  very  long,  rough,  and  free. 

The  species  are:  1.  A.  androsamifoliiim,  Tulsan-leaved  Dog's- 
bane;  2.  A.  mnab'unim,  Hemp  Dogs-banc;  3.  A.  /ii/pcrtcifoUinn,  St. 
John's  Wort-leaved  Dogs-bane;  4.  A.  vciietuiri,  Venetian  Spear- 
leaved  Dogs-bane ;  5.  A.frutescetis,  Shrubby  Dog-bane;  6.  Jl.  reti- 
culafnm,  Net-leaved  Climbing  Dogs-banc. 

'J'he  first  has  the  stems  about  three  feet  in  height,  and  upright. 
The  leaves  are  opposite  ;  and  these  and  the  stems  abound  with  a 
milky  juice,  which  flows  out  when  they  are  broken.  'l"he  corollas 
are  while,  with  the  nectaries  of  a  purplish  cast.  13ut,  according  to 
some,  lUey  are  pale  red  with  a  tinge  of  purple,   the  flowers   being 
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pendulous.  It  is  a  native  of  \^irginia,  and  flowers  from  July  to  Sep- 
tember.    It  is  perennial. 

The  second  species  has  the  roots  perennial,  and  creeping.  The 
stems  arc  brown,  and  about  two  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are 
smooth,  in  pairs,  abounding  with  a  milky  juice,  like  the  former. 
Towartls  the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  the  flowers  come  out  from  the 
Avings  of  the  leaves,  in  small  bunches,  and  are  of  an  herbaceous  white 
colour,  and  snialL  It  is  admitted  for  the  sake  of  variety.  It  flowers 
as  above;  and  is  a  native  of  the  same  place.  1"he  stems  alibrd  a 
hempy  substance. 

In  tlie  third  the  root  is  likewise  perennial,  and  creeping.  The 
stems  annual,  upright,  lound,  branched,  a  foot  and  half  in  height, 
and  filled  with  a  white  pith.  The  leaves  opposite,  sharpish,  (juite 
entire,  subsessile;  the  upj)er  ones  on  the  extreme  twigs  petioled,  not 
revolute.  The  peduncles  umbellcd,  and  terminating.  The  flowers 
small,  and  inodorous.  The  leaflets  of  the  calyx  are  oblong,  con- 
cave, erect,  and  green.  The  corolla  wliite,  and  longer  than  the  ca- 
lyx. Between  the  filaments  there  is  a  roundish,  green  gland.  The 
whole  plant  is  smooth,  and  abounds  with  a  milky  juice.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  North  America,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  fourth  species  has  the  root  perennial,  and  creeping.  The 
stems  about  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  opposite  and  smooth.  The 
flowers  grow  erect,  at  the  top  of  the  stems  in  small  umbels,  and  are 
much  larger  than  in  the  former  sorts.  It  is  a  native  of  the  islands  in 
the  Adriatic  sea,  and  flowers  in  July  and  August. 

There  are  varieties  with  purple,  and  with  white  flowers. 

In  the  fifth  the  stem  is  wood}',  five  or  six  feet  in  height,  dividing 
into  several  branches.  Leaves  opposite,  petioled,  smooth,  quite  entire. 
The  peduncles  from  the  axils,  opposite;  being  oppositely  branched. 
The  corolla  salver-shaped.  The  flowers  are  in  loose  bunches,  small, 
and  of  a  purple  colour;  but  never  succeeded  by  pods  in  this  coun- 
.  try.     It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  &c. 

The  sixth  species  has  a  twining  stem,  by  which  it  rises  to  a  con- 
,  siderable  height.     The  leaves  arc  dark  green,  very  shining,  with  a 
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beauliful  net  of  milky  veins.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East  In- 
dies, &c. 

Culture. — The  fuur  fust  species  arc  capable  of  being  easily  pro- 
pagated, by  dividing  their  creeping  roots  either  in  the  early  spring 
months,  before  they  protrude  their  stems,  or  in  the  autumn.  Tlie 
soil  most  proper  for  them  is  that  of  the  light  dry  kind,  as,  where 
there  is  much  moisture,  they  are  apt  to  be  destroyed  in  the  winter 
season  by  their  roots  becoming  rotten.  In  the  second  species  the 
roots  sometimes  spread  in  a  troublesome  manner. 

The  fourth  species  rccjuires  a  very  dry,  warm  exposure;  as  it  is 
less  hard}"-  than  the  former.  It  is  best  to  remove  it  when  nccessarv 
in  the  early  spring,  when  it  is  about  to  send  forth  its  stems. 

The  two  last  species  arc  best  propagated  by  layers  or  cuttings 
from  their  young  shoots,  which  should  be  made  during  the  summer 
season,  being  dried  in  the  stove  some  days  before  they  arc  planted 
out.  They  are  likewise  capable  of  being  raised  by  seed,  when  it  can 
be  procured,  as  they  seldom  afford  any  in  this  climate.  In  either 
method,  pots  of  light  sandy  earth  should  be  employed.  In  the  for- 
mer, the  layers  or  cuttings,  after  being  planted  out  in  them,  should 
be  placed  in  a  mild  hot-bed;  and  in  the  latter,  after  the  seeds  are 
sown,  the  pots  should  be  plunged  into  a  tan-bed.  When  the  plants 
are  up  they  must  be  watered  sparingly,  and  kept  constantly  in  the 
tan,  being  changed  into  larger  pots  as  they  advance  in  growth,  great 
care  being  taken  not  to  over-pot  them,  as  they  thrive  best  where  their 
roots  are  a  little  confined.  Under  good  management,  they  mostly 
flower  in  the  second  year. 

The  first  kinds  are  sufficiently  hardy  to  bear  the  exposure  of  the 
open  air;  but  the  latter  sorts  require  the  constant  protection  of  the 
stove.  The  former  are  well  adapted  for  producing  variety  in  the 
clumps  and  borders  of  walks  in  pleasure-grounds;  and  the  latter  for 
ornament  in  the  stove,  where,  from  their  beauliful  evcr-srecn  leaves, 
they  have  a  fine  appearance. 
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2,  ANTIRRHINUM  PURPUREUM, 

PURPLE    TOADFLAX. 

This  genus  includes  various  plants  of  the  herbaceous  flowery 
tribe,  comuionly  known  by  the  titles  of  Snap-Dragon,  Cnlf's-Snout, 
and  Toad- Flax,  or  Frog's-Moutli. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Did^/iutmia  Angiospcrm/u,  and 
ranks  in  the  natural  order  of  Fcrso/iafa-. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  five-parted  permanent 
perianthium :  the  divisions  oblong,  tlie  two  lowermost  gaping:  the 
corolla  is  monopetalous  and  ringent:  the  tube  oblong,  swelling,  and 
opening  above  with  a  mouth  having  two  hps,  the  upper  one  twc- 
J3arted  and  reflex  on  each  side,  the  under  one  trifid  and  obtuse:  the 
palate  convex,  usually  closed  by  a  prominency  between  the  lips, 
produced  from  the  under  lip,  the  throat  being  concave  beneath,  hav- 
ing a  prominent  nectarium  at  the  base  of  the  corolla,  produced 
downwards  and  prominent:  the  stamina  consist  of  two  shoit  and  two 
long  filaments,  enchased  under  the  upper  lip;  the  antherai  converg- 
ing: the  pistillum  a  roundish  germ,  style  simple,  of  the  length  and 
in  (he  situation  of  the  stamens:  the  sligma  obtuse:  the  pericarpium 
a  roundish  capsule,  obtuse,  two-celled,  of  dilferent  form  and  aper- 
tuie  in  the  different  species:  the  seeds  numerous:  the  receptacles 
uniform,  solitary,  and  aflixed  lo  tlie  partition.  ,-  -     •' 

The  species  of  most  impoitance  for  cultivation  are:  1.  yi.  linaria. 
Common  Yellow  Toad-J'lax  ;  2.  A.  cymbalaria,  Jvy-leaved  Toad- 
Flax;  3.  A.  tr/phyllum,'T\nve-]cavLd  Toad-L'lax;  4.  A.  piirpurcum. 
Purple  Toad-Flax;  5.  A.  monspessiihmvm,  Morilpellier  Toad-Flax  ; 
6.  ^.  s/j«?Yey«z,  Branching  Toad-Fhix  ;  7.  A.  trisic.  Dark-flowered 
Toad-Flax;  8.  A.  peUsser'utnum,  Violet-coloured  Toad-Flax;  9.  A. 
inulticaulc,  Many-stalked  Toad-Flax;  10.  A.  ulpiiutm,  Alpine  load- 
Flax;   11.  A.  dalmaticum,  Dalmatian  Shrubby  Toad-Flax;  12.  yl.  ge- 
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vistccfulhim.  Broom-leaved  Toad-Flux;  13.  A.  niajas,  Circal  Toad- 
Flax,  or  Snap-Dragon ;  14.  A.  bellidifolium,  Daisy-lcavcd  Toad-Flax, 
or  Snap-Dragon. 

The  first  species  has  a  hard  woody  creeping  perenni;il  root:  the 
stems  several,  fVoni  one  to  two  Icet  in  height,  inll  of  leaves,  round 
and  smooth:  the  leaves  pointed,  smoolli,  and  of  a  hlueish  colour, 
growing  without  order:  the  flowers  yellow  wilh  the  pahile  orange, 
villose,  in  a  thick  terminal  si)ikc:  the  ne(;tary  long  and  awl-sha])ed: 
the  upper  segment  of  the  calyx  a  liLlle  longer  than  the  rest :  llie  two 
lower  ones  gaping,  Avidest:  the  capsule  cylindric,  splilling  at  llie  Loj) 
into  several  ecpial  divisions.  It  grows  by  nnid-sitles,  and  flowers 
iiom  June  to  August.  By  culUue  the  flowers  become  larger  and 
finer. 

The  second  species  has  a  fibrous  perennial  root,  inserting  itself  so 
into  the  crevices  of  walls  and  rocks  as  scarcely  to  be  eiadicaled:  the 
stalks  arc  numerous,  growing  in  a  tuft,  creeping  at  bottom,  branched, 
round,  purplish  and  stringy:  the  leaves  roundish,  shining,  somewhat 
fleshy,  some  o]i])osite,  others  alternate,  frequently  purplish:  lobes 
of  the  lower  ones  blunt,  uj^pcr  acute,  the  smallest  only  three-lobed: 
the  petioles  long  and  grooved  above:  the  peduncles  ii-om  the  axils, 
one-flowered,  round,  a  little  longer  than  the  petioles:  the  lube  of 
the  corolla  short:  the  upper  lip  purple,  wilh  two  deeper  veins;  seg- 
ments of  the  lower  whitish:  the  palate  yellow:  the  mouth  or  entrance 
jnlo  the  lube  villous  and  saffron-coloured:  iIk^  nectary  purple  and 
conical,  the  length  of  the  calyx:  the  germ  purple:  the  capsule 
wrinkled,  opening  at  top  into  se\eral  segments:  the  seeds  are  !)!ack, 
roundish  and  Avrinkled  like  the  nut  of  the  walnut.  The  wliole  plant 
is  smooth,  but  has  a  disagreeable  smell. 

There  is  a  variety  with  a  white  flowc  r. 

The  third  is  an  annual  |)lant,  which  rises  \\  ilh  an  upright  branch- 
ing stalk  near  a  foot  and  half  high,  with  oval,  smooth,  gray  leaves, 
placed  often  by  threes,  and  sometimes  i)y  pans,  opposite  at  the 
joints;  the  liowers  grow  in  short  spikes  at  the  top  of  the  stalks; 
they  are  shaj)ed  like  those  of  the  con)mon  sort,  but  have  not  such 
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long  tubes;  they  are  yellow,  with  saffron-coloured  chaps.  It  flowers 
in  Jul}^  and  August,  and  the  seeds  ripen  in  autumn.  It  grows  na- 
turally in  Sicily. 

There  are  varieties  of  this  with  a  purple  standard  and  spur;  and 
with  purple  flowers.  ' 

In  the  fourth  species  the  root  is  perennial:  the  stem  two  feet 
hio'h,  round  and  smooth:  the  leaves  smooth,  and  marked  with  three 
nerves  underneath,  spreading,  alternate:  the  lower  verticillate:  the 
racemes  are  terminal,  simple,  erect,  long,  with  pedicels  longer  than 
the  flower:  the  calyx  minute:  the  corolla  all  purple,  paler  without, 
with  the  palate  pubescent  at  the  edge;  spur  the  length  of  the  corolla, 
bending  outwards:  the  capsule  subglobular:  the  seeds  three-sided- 
angular,  or  a  little  compressed:  the  angles  acute,  margined,  smooth, 
and  vermicularly  wrinkled  between  them ;  the  colour  of  smoke.  It 
is  a  native  of  Italy. 

«  The  fifth  has  a  perennial  root,  from  which  arise  many  branching 
stalks  near  two  feet  high,  with  very  narrow  leaves  growing  in  clus- 
ters, and  of  a  grayish  colour.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  loose 
spikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches;  they  are  of  a  pale  blue,  and  have 
a  sweet  smell.  These  appear  in  June;  and  there  is  often  a  succes- 
sion of  flowers  on  the  plants  till  winter:  the  bractcs  are  lanceolate, 
one  at  the  base  of  each  peduncle:  the  corolla  pale  blue,  with  darker 
spots;  spur  nearly  as  long  as  the  bod^'  of  the  corolla:  the  calyx  very 
small,  and  the  segments  acute. 

In  the  sixth  species  the  stem  is  a  foot  high,  quite  smooth,  pani- 
cled,  erect,  but  not  very  stiff,  with  wand-like  branches.  Primordial 
leaves,  before  the  stalk  shoots  up,  ternate,  oblong;  the  rest  alternate, 
awl-shaped,  channelled,  smooth,  fleshy,  and  straight;  the  flowers  are 
racemose:  the  calyxes  smooth,  or  rather  somewhat  villose:  the  co- 
rollas yellow:  the  palate  smooth,  with  a  tinge  of  red  in  the  retuse 
elevation  of  it. 

The  seventh  has  several  smooth  stems,  eight  or  nine  inches  long, 
usually  decumbent:  the  leaves  rather  fleshy,  convex  and  glaucous: 
the  calyx  and  bractes  only  pubescent:  the  corolla  very  dark  purple, 
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wilh  the  spur  streaked :  it  oflcii  varies  of  an  ash,  yellow,  or  hi2;lUcr 
puuple.  By  Curtis  it  is  said  to  be  of  a  fine  rich  brown  inclining 
to  purple:  the  capsule  is  shaped  like  the  human  skull.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  Spain,  and  iiowers  during  most  of  the  summer  months. 

The  eighth  species  has  an  annual  loot:  the  stem  six  or  eight 
inches  high,  erect,  round,  ver>'  smooth,  branching  a  lilllc:  the  leaves 
very  remote,  rather  fleshy  and  smooth:  the  radical  or  lower  ones 
three  or  four  together:  the  flowers  in  a  head  or  corymb,  and  small: 
the  calyx  erect,  not  close,  but  Avith  distant  divisions:  the  corolla  pur- 
ple, with  a  white  palate  marked  with  obscure  veins,  purple:  the 
upper  lip  longest;  spur  straight,  as  long  or  longer  than  the  corolla. 
It  is  a  native  of  France,  &c. 

The  ninth  is  an  annual  plant,  from  whose  root  proceed  many 
stalks,  which  are  lax  and  rushy,  very  slender,  ai\d  about  a  foot  in 
height;  on  the  lower  part  they  have  five  very  narrow,  linear,  obtuse 
leaves  at  each  joint;  but  upwards  they  arc  sometimes  by  pairs,  and 
sometimes  single:  the  stalks  are  divided  into  many  small  branches, 
with  little  yellow  flowers  coming  out  singly  at  a  distance  from  each 
other,  which  a})pcar  in  July,  and  ripen  their  seeds  in  August.  It  is 
a  native  of  Sicily. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  plant,  one  with  a  deep  yellow- 
coloured  flower,  the  other  with  a  sulphur-coloured  flower. 

In  the  tenth  species  the  root  is  perennial  :  the  stems  slender, 
branching  at  bottom,  growing  thicker  towards  the  top,  from  two  to 
seven  inches  long,  ascending,  round  and  smooth  :  the  leaves  (juite 
entire,  without  veins,  and  thick;  ihe  lowest  smaller,  and  in  fours: 
the  upper  ones  solitary,  or  two  ()p[)osite,  or  sometimes  three:  the 
flowers  in  a  close  raceme  at  the  ends  of  the  stalks;  they  arc  very 
elegant,  of  a  fine  violet  ])urple  colour,  Avith  a  rich  gold  colour  in  the 
middle,  and  are  in  blow  most  part  of  the  sunnncr.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Alps. 

The  eleventh  species  rises  wilh  a  strong  woody  stalk,  three  feet 
high,  having  smooth,  spear-shaped  leaves,  placed  alternately,  and 
sitting  close  to  the  stalk.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of 
the  branches  in  short  loose  spikes;  these  arc  of  a  deep  yellow  co- 
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lour,  much  larger  ihaii  those  of  the  common  sort,  and  stand  upon 
shorL  tbot-slalks.  It  fiowers  in  July,  but  the  seeds  rarely  ripen  in 
this  climate,  which  makes  the  plants  scarce.  It  is  a  native  of 
Crele,  &c. 

The  twelfth  is  a  biennal  or  perennial  plant,  which  rises  with  an 
upright,  branching  stalk  from  three  to  four  leet  high,  having  sj^ear- 
shapcd,  allernale  leaves,  ending  in  acute  points,  and  of  a  grayish 
colour.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  in 
loose  panicles;  lliey  are  of  a  bright  yeflow  colour.  It  is  a  nalive  of 
Siberia,  &c. 

In  the  thirteenth  the  root  is  biennial :  the  stem  from  a  foot  or 
eighteen  inches  to  two  and  even  three  feet  in  height,  upright,  round, 
solid,  smooth  at  bottom,  but  pubescent  higher  up:  the  leaves  are 
lanceolate  or  ovate,  blunt,  the  lower  mostly  opposite,  the  upper 
inclined  to  be  alternate:  the  flowers  in  a  spike,  pointing  one  way, 
large  and  handsome,  on  a  very  short,  hairy  peduncle,  supported  by  a 
short,  concave,  acuminate  bracte:  the  nectary  obtuse,  scarcely  pro- 
minent: the  capsule  obliquely  opening  at  top,  unequal  at  the  base; 
vulgarly  compared  in  sha|)e  to  a  calf's  head:  the  tops  of  the  stalks 
and  the  calyxes  are  usually  viscid.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

There  are  a  great  many  varieties,  as  with  red,  yellow,  purple  ami 
white  flowers,  red  with  while  or  yellow  mouths,  white  and  red,  yel- 
low and  red,  yellow  and  white,  purple  and  white,  purple  with  yellow 
mouths,  with  scarlet  dotted  with  gold  colour,  with  double  flowers, 
and  variegated  leaves. 

Tlie  fuurtc(>nth  species  is  a  biennial,  or  at  most  a  triennial  plant, 
which  fre(pient!y  pei'ishes  soon  after  the  seeds  are  ripened,  'i'iic 
steni  is  erect,  two  feet  high,  branching,  terminated  with  a  long  thin 
spike:  the  stem-leaves  small  and  three-parted,  sometimes  live-parted, 
very  diflcrent  from  the  broad,  serrate,  radical  ones:  the  ])ractes  one- 
flowered,  linear,  long,  sometimes  Irifid:  the  flowers  \eiy  small,  on 
short  peduncles,  in  a  very  long  raceme,  containing  fixrjuently  an 
hundred  flowers:  the  segments  of  the  calyx  almost  ciq)inary:  the 
corolla  blue,  nodding,  quincpiefid,  two  of  the  divisions  erect,  three 
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iioddina;;  lliroal  open   willioul  an}'  palate;  spur  sliorl,  beul  baek  : 
the  anlhcrs  rcticx,  dark  blue.     It  is  a  native  of  Spain,  &c. 

Culture. — In  most  ol'  the  plants  of  the  Toad-Flax  kind  the  pro- 
pagation ma}"^  be  readily  effected  by  sowing  the  seeds  either  in  the 
autumn  or  the  spring,  in  situations  wheie  they  are  to  remain,  and 
wheiv  \\\v  soil  is  light  and  not  enriched  by  manure.  The  seeds  of 
ihe  third,  sixth,  and  eleventh  species  arc  best  put  into  ihc  ground  in 
the  spring;  and  those  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  eighth,  and  ninth  in  the  au- 
tumn. The  first  species  may  be  increased  by  the  trailing  stalks 
which  put  out  roots  from  the  joints.  It  will  succeed  in  any  soil  or 
situation.  The  fourth  and  fifth  species  may  likewise  be  j)ropagated 
by  parting  the  roots.  The  seventh  and  tenth  may  be  raised  by  cut- 
tings, which  should  be  planted  out  in  a  shady  situation  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  and  when  they  have  taken  good  root  they  may  be 
removed  into  pots  of  light  earth  of  the  jjoorer  sort.  The  striped 
varieties  must  also  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  in  tiic  same  way  as 
the  above. 

The  plants  raised  by  cuttings  should  be  sheltered  during  the  win- 
ter months,  fresh  air  being  admitted  freely  in  mild  weather.  When 
protected  under  a  hot-bed  tiame  they  succeed  better  than  in  the  green- 
house, as  in  the  latter  situation  the  plants  are  apt  to  be  drawn  up 
weak. 

The  plants  raised  from  seed  should  be  removed  inlo  J)()l8  of  light 
sandy  earth,  especially  in  flu;  eleventh  species,  till  they  have  taken 
fresh  root,  being  then  exposed  in  assemblage  with  other  hardy  exotic 
plants  till  October,  when  they  should  be  placed  in  a  hot-bed  frame 
to  be  protected  from  frost.  Some  may  likewise  be  i)lanted  out  in 
warm  situations  on  rubbish  or  poor  sandy  soils,  where  tli(\v  will  fre- 
quently stand  in  miki  winters,  as  in  such  siliuitions  they  resist  cold 
the  best. 

In  the  Snap  dragon  kind  the  propagation  may  be  accomplished 
cither  by  the  seed  or  by  cuttings.  AA'hen  the  forujer  melhod  is  prac- 
tised, the  seeds  in  the  thirteenth  tj;ecies  should  be  sown  in  the 
s])ring,  as  in  April  or  May,  in  tlu'  j)laces  wheie  they  are  to  remain, 
ivlierc  they  will  produce  flowers  in  ihe  following  spring.     I'ut  in  the 
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fourleentb  species  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  the  autumn  on  borders 
or  olher  pUices,  where  they  are  to  remain.  They  must  be  tliinned  in 
the  following  spring,  and  they  mostly  flower  in  the  second.  If  the 
former  of  these  sorts  be  designed  to  grow  on  rocky  barren  situations, 
the  seeds  should  be  sown  in  March,  where  they  are  to  remain. 

AVhere  the  latter  mode  is  employed,  the  cuttings  should  be  made 
in  the  summer  season,  and  planted  out  in  a  proper  shade  till  they 
have  stricken  root. 

These  are  most  of  them  plants  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  orna- 
ment, either  in  rocky  barren  situations,  or  in  the  borders,  clumps  or 
other  parts  of  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds.  The  first  species  is 
particularly  suited  for  covering  rock  work,  and  the  thirteenth  also 
grows  well  in  such  situations,  and  it,  as  well  as  most  of  the  other 
species,  is  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  affording  variety  in  the  larger 
borders  or  other  compartments.  They  last  the  longest  in  dry  poor 
rocky  situations. 


7  J,f/„r,i     ri'rri.ncd 


PLATE    IX. 

1.  ARGEMONE   MEXICAN 

MEXICAN    ARGEMONE. 


Tins  ffenus  comprehends  a  planl  of  ihc  annual  kind  :  The  Prickly 

Poppy. 

Il  bclonos  to  the  class  and  order  Folijaiidria  Moiiogi/nia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of"  R/uvadecB. 

The  characters  of  which  are:  lliat  the  calyx  is  a  three-leaved, 
roundish  perianth:  the  leaflets  roundish  wilh  a  point,  concave  and 
caducous:  the  corolla  consists  of  six  roundish  petals,  from  erect 
spreading,  larger  than  the  calyx:  the  stamina  consist  of  numerous 
filiform  filaments,  the  length  of  the  calyx:  the  anthers  are  oblong 
and  erect:  the  pislillum  is  an  ovate,  five-angled  germ:  there  is  no 
style:  the  stigma  thickish,  obtuse,  retlex,  quinquefid  and  permanent: 
the  pericarpium  is  an  ovate,  five-angled,  one-celled,  half-valved  cap- 
sule: the  sceda  numerous  and  very  small:  the  receptacles  linear, 
fastened  to  the  angles  of  the  i)ericarpium,  but  not  gaping:  the  half- 
valved  capsule  distinguishes  this  fron>  the.  Fapaver. 

There  is  only  one  species  cultivated  in  the  garden:  A.  Mexicana. 

It  is  an  annual  plant,  rising  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  wilh 
stems  armed  with  i)rickles:  leaves  sinuate  or  jagged,  soft,  shining, 
stem-clasping,  the  points  of  the  jags  ending  in  sharp  yellow  spines; 
on  the  upper  side  there  are  milky  veins,  as  in  Our  Lady's  Thistle;  on 
the  under,  small  prickles  along  the  midrib  and  veins:  the  flowers  are 
solitary  at  the  ends  of  the  stem  and  branches:  the  corolla  is  yellow, 
with  from  four  to  six  petals:  the  calyx  consists  of  two  or  three  prickly 
leaves:  the  stigma  is  capitate,  small,  wilh  live  notches:  the  capsule 


superior,  having  five  or  six  ribs  from  tob  to  bottom,  and  between  the 
ribs  armed  with  bristle-shaped  spines;  at  the  top  is  the  flatted  stig- 
ma: the  seeds  are  very  numerous,  round,  black,  rough,  with  a  com- 
pressed scar  on  one  side :  the  valves  of  the  caj)sule  vary  in  number, 
as  well  as  the  petals,  from  four  to  six.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and 
flowers  in  July  and  August. 

Culture. — As  this  is  an  annual  plant,  it  may  be  easily  raised  by 
sowing  the  seeds  thinly  in  spols  of  light  earth  in  the  places  where 
the  plants  are  to  remain.  As  the  plants  shed  their  seeds,  they  mostly 
continue  for  several  years  after  they  have  been  once  introduced. 


2.  AZALIA  NUDIFLORA  COCCINEA.. 

SCARLET    AZALIA. 

This  genus  contains  plants  of  the  hardy  deciduous  flowering 
shrubby  kinds.     The  Upright  American  Honeysuckle. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Fentandvia  Monogynia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Bkorncs. 

The  characters  of  which  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  five-parted, 
acute,  erect,  small,  coloured,  permanent  perianthium:  the  corolla  is 
monopetalous,  bell-shaped,  semiquinquefid;  the  sides  of  the  divi- 
sions bent  in:  the  stamina  consist  of  five  filiform  filaments,  inserted 
into  the  receptacle  and  free:  the  anthers  are  simple:  the  pistillum 
is  a  roundish  germ:  the  style  fdiform,  the  length  of  the  corolla,  and 
permanent:  the  stigma  is  obtuse:  the  pericarpium  is  a  roundish  cap- 
sule, five-celled  and  five-valved:  the  seeds  many  and  roundish. 

The  species  chiefly  cultivated  are :  1.  A.  nucUjiora,  Naked-flowered 
Azalia;  2.  A.  viscosa.  Viscid-flowered  Azalia. 

The  first  in  its  native  situation  often  rises  to  the  height  of  fifteen 
feet,  but  here  is  never  more  than  half  that  height.  It  sends  out  seve- 
ral stems  from  the  root.     The  leaves  arc  oblong,  smooth,  alternate 
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and  pelioled.  The  peduncles  arc  axillary,  long  antl  naked,  sup- 
porting a  cluster  of  red  flowers,  wliicli  an-  luhulous,  swelling  al 
their  base  like  those  of  the  hyacinth,  and  contracted  at  their  neck  ; 
they  are  divided  at  the  top  into  five  c(|ual  segments,  Avhich  spread 
open.  The  five  stamens  and  style  are  much  longer  than  the  petals, 
and  stand  erect,     it  is  a  native  of  Virginia. 

There  are  varieties  of  this  plant  with  scarlet  flowers;  with  pale 
red  flowers;  with  curly  white  flowers;  with  red  and  white  flowers; 
and  with  variegated  flowers. 

The  second  is  a  low  shrub,  rising  Avith  several  slender  stems  near 
four  feet  high:  the  leaves  come  out  in  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the 
shoots  without  order:  they  are  spcar-sluipctl,  and  narrow  at  their 
base;  their  edges  are  set  with  very  short  teeth,  which  are  rough:  the 
flowers  come  forth  in  clusters  between  the  leaves  at  the  extremities 
of  the  branches;  they  are  white,  with  a  mixture  of  dirty  yellow  on 
the  outside:  the  tube  is  an  inch  long,  and  al  the  top  they  are  pretty 
deeply  cut  into  five  segments;  the  two  up[)er  are  reflex,  the  two  side 
ones  bent  inward,  and  the  lower  oik;  is  turned  downward:  the  sta- 
mens are  a  little  longer  than  the  petals,  and  support  oblong  saffron- 
coloured  anthers.  The  style  is  much  longer  than  the  stamens,  and 
is  crowned  by  an  obtuse  stigma.  These  flowers  have  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  those  of  IJoney-suckle,  and  are  as  agreeably  scented  ; 
more  so  than  the  foregoing  sort.  'J'hey  appear  the  middle  of  July,  but 
are  not  succeeded  by  seeds  in  this  climate.  It  is  a  native  of  North 
America. 

This  plant  has  varieties,  with  while  striped  flowers;  with  narrow 
petallcd  flowers;  and  with  clustered  flowers. 

Culture. — These  plants  may  be  raised  without  much  difliculty,  in 
rather  moist  soils  where  the  situation  is  shady.  As  they  never  pro- 
duce seeds  in  this  climate,  they  must  be  increased  by  layers  from  the 
young  shoots,  or  by  oftsels  from  the  roots.  The  best  season  for 
either  of  these  methods  is  the  early  part  of  the  autumn,  when  they 
should  be  set  out  where  they  are  to  grow,  or  be  planted  in  roAvs  in 
the  nursery  manner.     It  is  useful  to  protect  the  roots  during  llie  win- 
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ter,  by  covering  the  ground  about  them  with  old  tan,  or  other  simi- 
lar substances. 

Where  the  seeds  can  be  procured,  plants  may  be  raised  by  sow- 
ing them  either  in  pots  or  on  warm  borders;  in  the  former  method, 
forcing  their  growth  by  plunging  them  in  mild  hot-beds. 

These  shi  ubby  plants  are  suited  for  aflbrding  variety  in  shrubbe_ 
ries  and  other  places,  both  on  account  of  their  fragrant  smell  and 
the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 
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PLATE   X.       ■ 

1.    BIGNONIA    RADICANS. 

ASH-LEAVED    TRUMPET    FLOWER. 


Tins  genus  comprehends  several  plants  of  Uie  shrubby  and  tree 
exotic  kinds.     The  Trumpet  Flower,  or  Scarlet  Jasmine. 

It  belon(TS  to  the  class  and  order  Didynamia  Angiospermia,  and 
ranks  in  the  natural  order  of  Persoimta. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  one-leafed,  erect,  cup- 
form,  five  cleft  perianthium:  the  corolla  monopetalous,  campanu- 
late;  tube  very  small,  the  length  of  the  calyx:  throat  very  long,  ven- 
tricose  beneath,  oblong-campanulate:  border  five-parled,  the  two 
upper  divisions  reflex,  lower  patulous:  the  stamina  consist  of  four 
subulate  filaments,  shorter  than  the  corolla;  two  longer  than  the 
other  two:  the  anthers  reflex,  oblong,  as  it  were  double:  the  pislil- 
lum  is  an  oblong  germ,  the  style  filiform,  having  the  situation  and 
form  of  the  stamens:  the  stigma  is  capitate:  the  pcricarpium  is  a 
two-celled,  two-valved  siiicjue:  partition  membranaceous,  j)arallel 
and  thickened  at  the  sutures:  the  seeds  are  very  many,  imbricate, 
compressed,  and  membrane-winged  on  both  sides. 

The  species  chiefly  cultivated  for  ornamental  purposes  are:  1.  B. 
catalpa,  Calalpa  and  Tree  l^ignonia.  2.  B.  sempervircns.  Evergreen 
Carolina  Bignonia,  or  Yellow  Jasmine.  3.  B.  uil^ids,  Cut-claw  Big- 
nonia.     4.  B.  radicans.  Rooting  Ash-leaved  Scarlet  Bignonia. 

The  first  is  a  deciduous  tree,  rising  with  an  upright  stem,  covered 
with  a  smooth  brown  bark,  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  ilg 
native  situation,  but  not  nearly  so  high  in  this  climate:  it  sends  out 
many  strong  lateral   branches,  having  very  large,  heart-shaped,  or 
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ovate,  leaves  on  ihem,  ijlaced  ojjposile  at  every  joint.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  large  branching  panicles  towards  the  end  of  the 
branches;  they  are  of  a.  dirty  while  colour,  with  a  few  purple  spots? 
and  faint  stripes  of  yellow  on  their  inside:  the  tube  of  tlie  corolla  is 
much  shorter,  and  the  n])per  part  more  spreading  than  in  the  fourth 
sort:  the  segments  also  are  deeper  cut,  and  waved  on  their  edges. 
The  flowers  are  succeeded  by  longer  taper  pods  in  its  native  situa- 
tion; but  these  have  not  as  yet  been  produced  in  this  climate.  It  is 
a  native  of  South  Carolina,  and  flowers  in  August. 

The  second  species  rises  with  slender  stalks,  which  twist  them- 
selves round  the  neighbouring  plants,  and  mount  to  a  considerable 
height :  the  leaves  come  out  single  and  opposite  to  each  other  at 
every  joint:  they  remain  green  through  the  year.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  at  every  joint,  sometimes  but  two,  at 
other  times  fourat  each  joint;  these  stand  erect,  are  trumpet-shaped, 
yellow,  and  have  a  very  sweet  scent;  and,  in  the  countries  Avhere 
they  grow  naturally,  are  succeeded  by  short  taper  pods  filled  with 
small  winged  seeds.     It  is  a  native  of  South  Carolina. 

The  third  rises  with  slender  stems  which  require  support.  The 
leaves  are  small,  ovate,  entire,  and  placed  opposite  at  every  joint;  at 
the  same  places  come  out  the  tendrils,  by  which  the  plants  fasten 
themselves  to  Avhatever  c;rows  near  them:  the  flowers  are  axillarv, 
and  shaped  like  those  of  the  Foxglove-  They  are  not  succeeded  by 
pods  in  this  climate.     It  is  a  native  of  the  West-Indies. 

The  fourth  species  has  rough  stems,  which  send  out  many  trailing 
branches,  putting  out  roots  at  their  joints,  and  thereby  fastening 
themselves  to  the  trees  in  their  natural  places  of  growth,  and  climb- 
ing to  a  great  height:  when  it  is  planted  against  walls,  it  strikes  into 
the  mortar  of  the  joints  so  strongly  as  to  support  the  branches,  and 
Avill  rise  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet.  The  leaves  are  opposite 
at  every  joint,  composed  of  four  pairs  of  leaflets,  terminated  by  an 
odd  one;  they  are  serrate,  and  end  in  a  long  sharp  point.  The  flow- 
ers are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots  of  the  same  year,  in  large 
bunches ;  they  have  long  swelling  tubes,  shaped  somewhat  like  a 
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trumpet,  whence  the  plant  has  tlic  appc^llalion  of  Trnni])et  Flower. 
The  corolla  is  of  an  orange  colour,  and  oj)ens  at  the  beginnin<>-  of 
August.     It  is  a  native  ot"  Carolina. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  small  flowers. 

Several  other  species  of  this  genus  arc  equally  deserving  of  cul- 
tivation. 

Culture. — These  plants  are  capable  of  being  raised  either  from 
seeds,  layers,  or  cuttings  of  the  stronger  shoots,  according  to  the 
species. 

In  the  first,  the  best  methods  are  those  of  sowing  the  seeds,  ob- 
tained from  abroad,  in  pots  of  light  fresh  earth,  in  the  early  spring- 
season,  plunging  them  immediately  in  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tan  or 
dung:  when  the  young  plants  appear,  they  shoukl  be  placed  in  Avarm 
sheltered  exposures  till  the  autunm,  when  they  require  the  protection 
of  frames  and  glasses,  or  of  a  good  green-house,  free  air  being  ad- 
mitted when  the  weallier  will  jx  rmil.  After  the  plants  have  attained 
sufficient  growth  in  these  situations,  thoy  may  be  removed  from  the 
pots,  planted  out  in  warm  situations  where  they  are  to  remain,  or  in 
the  inirsery,  protection  being  given  them  in  the  winter  season  when 
it  proves  severe. 

Some  however  prefer  raising  plants  of  this  sort  by  setting  the 
cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  in  the  early  spring,  in  pols  of  the  same 
earth,  plunging  them  in  moderate  hot-beds  till  they  have  stricken 
full  root,  Avater  and  siiade  being  occasionally  given  them,  gradually 
as  the  summer  advances  enuring  ihom  to  the  full  air,  in  order  to 
harden  them.  On  the  a[>proach  of  autumn,  they  should  be  taken 
under  shelter  of  some  sort  when  the  weather  is  severe.  In  the  spring 
following  they  may,  if  necessary,  he  planted  out  where  they  are  to 
stand,  or  be  put  in  tiie  nursery  ground. 

'I'iiese  plants  succeed  best  in  such  soils  as  are  rich,  and  rather 
inclined  to  moisture. 

All  the  other  species  may  likewise  be  raised  liom  seeds,  by  being 
managed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding  one;  but  a  more  ready 
method  is  by  layers,  made  from  the  young  shoots  in  the  autunm  or 
spring  seasons;    which  may   be   taken  ofi'  and   planted    out,   either 
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where  lliey  are  to  remain,  or  in  the  nursery-ground,  after  ihey  have 
had  a  twelvemonths  growth.  They  are  also  capable  of  being  in- 
creased by  cuttings  of  the  more  strong  shoots,  planted  out  and  ma- 
naged in  the  same  way  as  in  the  first  sort. 

In  all  the  kinds,  the  phmts  raised  from  seeds  are  much  longer  be- 
fore they  produce  flowers,  than  when  ihey  are  propagated  by  layers 
or  cuttings  of  the  flowering  plants.  .  - 

The  chief  culture,  after  the  plants  are  fully  established,  is  that  of 
cutting  out  all  the  small  weak  shoots  of  the  preceding  year,  in  the 
winter  season,  and  shortening  the  stronger  ones  to  the  length  of  about 
two  feet,  in  order  to  induce  flowering  shoots  to  be  sent  out  for  the 
ensuing  summer.  These  plants  are  all  of  long  duration,  when  care- 
fully managed. 

The  first  species,  though  late  in  putting  out  its  leaves  and  flowers, 
is  a  highly  ornamental  shrubby  tree,  that  may  be  introduced  with 
propriety  and  great  effect  in  the  back  but  more  conspicuous  parts 
of  large  borders,  or  the  middle  of  large  clumps  and  other  planted 
parts  of  shrubberies  and  grounds.  When  in  full  foliage  it  has 
a  fine  appearance,  affording  an  agreeable  diversity  in  such 
situations. 

It  is  likewise  well  suited  for  planting  out  singly  on  the  more  spa- 
cious lawns  or  other  open  parts,  where  the  situations  are  not  too 
much  exposed,  as  when  permitted  to  take  its  natural  growth  it  pro- 
duces a  good  effect. 

The  second  species  is  more  lender,  requiring  the  protection  of 
mats  or  other  coverings  in  winter,  in  the  time  of  frosts,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  tan  or  litter  about  the  roots.  It  succeeds  best,  and  has 
the  finest  appearance,  when  planted  against  a  warm  wall,  where  it 
has  room  to  climb  and  spread. 

The  third  and  fourth  species  are  much  more  hardy,  though  ti.ey 
should  have  some  protection  when  frosts  occur  in  the  winter.  'J'hey 
are  very  ornan^ental  when  planted  against  high  walls  or  buildings, 
especially  the  latter,  as  it  will  fix  on  the  crevices,  and  extend  itself 
over  a  vast  surface.  If  trained  up  against  high  trees,  it  also  produces 
a  fm€  appearance  when  in  flower. 
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2.    BUTOMUS  UMBELLATUS, 

FLOWERING    RUSH. 


Tins  genus  contains  a  plant  of  the  flowery  perennial  aquatic 
kind.     The  Flowering  Rush,  or  Water  Gladiolc. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order   Enncandria  Ilexagyiiia,  and 
ranks  in  the  natural  order  of  Tripetaloide^e.  ' 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  simple,  three-leaved,  short 
involucre:  the  corolla  consists  of  six  petals,  roundish,  concave,  wi- 
thering; three  outer  alternate,  smaller,  more  acute:  the  stamina  con- 
sist of  nine  subulate  filaments:  the  anthers  are  bilamellate:  the  pistil- 
lum  has  six  germs,  oblong,  acuminate,  ending  in  styles:  the  sligmas 
are  simple:  the  pericarpium  consists  of  six  capsules,  oblong,  gra- 
dually attenuated,  erect,  one-valved,  gaping  on  the  inside:  the  seeds 
are  very  many,  oblong-cylindric,  obtuse  at  both  ends,  fixed  to  the 
wall  of  the  capsules. 

There  is  only  one  species:  B.  umheUatus,  Unibcllatcd  Butonius, 
or  Flowering  Rush. 

It  has  a  thick,  oblong,  fibry,  perennial  root:  the  leaves  are  ensi- 
form,  long,  triangular,  smooth,  cpiite  entire,  spongy,  at  bottom 
sheathing,  at  top  flat  and  twisted:  the  scape  upright,  round,  smooth, 
from  one  to  three  or  five  and  six  feet  high:  the  flowers  to  thirty,  each 
on  a  single  round  peduncle,  from  an  inch  to  about  a  finger's  length* 
forming  an  upright  umbel,  surrounded  at  bottom  by  an  involucre  of 
three  withering  membranous  sheaths;  besides  a  smaller  stipule  to  each 
peduncle:  corolla  handsome,  near  an  inch  in  breadth;  commonly  of 
a  bright  or  pale  flesh-colour,  purple  or  rose-colour.  It  is  a  native 
of  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  Flowers  in  June  and  iu\y. 

There  are  varieties  with  white  flowers;  with  red  flowers;   with 

deep  purple  flowers. 

^  o 
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Culture. — 'J'lic  propagation  in  this  plant  is  effected  either  by  seed 
or  the  roots.  In  the  first  mode  the  seed  may  be  sown  thick,  in  any 
watery  or  boggy  place,  in  the  autumn,  and  left  to  nature.  In  the 
second  method  the  roots  should  be  removed  any  time  after  flowering, 
and  such  as  admit  of  it,  divided,  planting  (hem  at  once  in  the  places 
allotted  them,  where  they  flower  annually  for  a  great  length  of 
time. 

These  plants  are  very  ornamental  on  the  sides  of  waters,  or  in 
soft  boggy  situations,  in  pleasure  grounds. 
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PLATE  XI. 

1.  BUPLEURUM  FRUTICOSUM. 

SHRUBBY    HARES-EAR. 


Tiirs  genus  comprises  plants  of  the  evergreen  shrubby  kind. 
Hare's  Ear,  or  ^Ethiopian  Hartwort. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Pentandiia  Digynia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Umhdlata. 

Tlie  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  an  universal  umbel,  with 
fewer  than  ten  rays;  partial  with  scarcely  ten  rays,  erect-expanding: 
involucre  universal  many-leaved;  partial  five-leaved,  larger:  leaflets 
expanding,  ovate,  acute:  the  perianthium  jiroper  obscure:  the  co- 
rolla is  universal  uniform:  floscules  all  fertile:  proper,  of  five,  in- 
voluted, entire,  very  short  petals:  the  stamina  consist  of  five  simple 
filaments:  the  anthers  roundish :  the  pistillum  is  an  inferior  germ: 
the  styles  two,  reflected,  and  small:  the  stigmas  very  small :  tlucre  is 
no  pericarpium:  fruit  roundish,  compressed,  striated,  splitting  in 
two:  the  seeds  two,  ovale-oblong,  convex  and  striated  on  one  side, 
flat  on  the  other. 

The  species  for  the  purpose  of  ornamental  culture  are:  l.B.fru- 
ticosum,  Shrubby  Hare's  Ear,  or  vElhiopian  Hartwort;  2.  B.  difforme, 
Various-leaved  Hare's  Ear;  3.  B.  frutescens,  Grass-leaved  Shrubby 
Hare's  I'-ar. 

The  first  is  an  evergreen  shrui)  risin'j;  to  the  height  of  five  or  six 
feel,  and  dividing  into  many  branches  so  as  to  form  a  large  regular 
bush.  The  stem  is  covered  with  a  purplisli  bark;  the  branches  are 
well  furnished  with  oblong,  sn)oolh,  shining,  slift'  leaves,  of  a  sea- 
green  colour,  placed  alternately,  four  inches  long,  and  one  broad  in 
the  middle;  at  the  ends  of  these  the  flowers  arc  produced  in  umbels: 
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tliey  arc  yellow  at  first,  but  fade  awaj  to  a  brown:  they  come  out 
in  July  and  August,  but  seldom  perfect  seeds  in  this  climate.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  South  of  France. 

'  The  second  species  rises  with  a  shrubby  stalk  to  the  height  of  five 
or  six  feet,  sending  out  some  side  branches,  which  in  the  spring  have 
on  their  lower  parts  leaves  composed  of  many  small  flat  leaflets, 
finely  cut  like  those  of  coriander,  and  of  a  sea-green  colour;  these 
leaves  soon  fall  off,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  branches  is  closely 
covered  with  long  rush-like  leaves  having  four  angles,  coming  out  ia 
clusters  from  each  joint.  The  flowers  grow  in  spreading  umbels 
at  the  extremities  of  the  branches;  are  small,  of  an  herbaceous 
colour,  and  succeeded  by  oblong  channelled  seeds.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Cape,  and  flowers  from  June  to  August. 

The  third  has  a  shrubby  branching  stem  of  moderate  growth:  the 
leaves  are  sharp  and  rather  fleshy  ;  and  the  flowers  in  small  umbels 
at  the  end  of  the  branches.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain,  and  flowers  in 
August  and  September. 

Culture. — These  sorts  of  plants  may  be  propagated  either  by  seeds 
or  cuttings.  In  the  first  method  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in  autumn, 
soon  after  the}'  are  ripe,  in  pots  of  light  mould,  and  placed  in  a  frame, 
to  have  shelter  from  frost  during  winter,  and  in  spring  plunged  in  a 
hot-bed,  especially  the  two  green-house  kinds,  Avliich  soon  brings  up 
the  plants.  These  should  be  inured  to  the  full  air,  and,  when  of 
proper  growth,  transplanted  into  separate  small  pols,  shade  and 
occasional  waterines  beino-  given  in  tlie  summer:  in  aulumn  the 
plants  should  be  placed  in  a  green-house  or  frame,  and  in  spring 
following  those  of  the  first  sort  planted  out  in  the  nursery-ground. 

In  tiie  second  method  the  cuttings  should  be  planted  out  in 
spring,  in  pots  of  light  earlh,  plunging  them  in  a  moderate  hot-bed, 
where  they  readily  lake  root. 

The  common  shrubby  kind  may  also  be  raised  by  cuttings  in  the 
common  ground,  by  jjlanling  thenj  in  the  later  summer  months,  and 
sheltering  them  occasionally  from  the  frost  during  the  winter;  or  by 
planting  them  in  pots  at  the  same  lime,  and  placing  them  in  a 
garden-frame  for  occasional  shelter  from  frost.     In  either  method 
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the  cuuings  emit  roots  in  the  spring;  water  being  freely  given  lu 
summer,  and  shelter  again  in  uinter.  In  the  spring  rollowing  they 
should  be  planted  out  in  a  sheltered  place  in  the  nursery,  to  attain 
proper  growth  lor  the  shrul)bery  quarters. 

'I'he  first  affords  an  ornamental  effect  in  tlie  fronts  of  clumps  and 
other  parts  of  shrubberies,  and  the  others  ui  assemblage  with  oilier 
potted  plants  of  similar  growth. 


2.  BULBOCODIUM  VEKNUM 

SPRING    BULBOCODIUM. 


This  genus  contains  a  plant  of  the  bulbous-rooted  flowering  pe- 
rennial kind.     Mountain  Saffron. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Hexandr'ia  Monogijnia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  oi'  Spal/uicece. 

The  characters  are:  that  there  is  no  calyx:  ihe  corolla  hexapeta- 
lous,  funnel-lorm:  claws  very  long,  linear:  throat  connecting  the 
petals:  border  erect:  petals  lanceolate,  concave:  the  stamina  con- 
sist of  six  subulate  fdaments,  inserted  into  the  claws  of  the  petals: 
tlie  anthers  are  incumbent:  the  pistillum  is  an  ovate  subulate  germ, 
obtusely  three-cornered,  and  superior:  the  style  is  filiform,  the  length 
of  the  stamens:  the  stigmas  three,  oblong,  erect  and  channelled:  the 
pericar|)ium  is  a  triangidar,  acuminate  capsule,  angles  obscure,  and 
three-celled:  the  seeds  are  numerous. 

There  is  only  one  s|)ecies  cultivated  for  ornament,  B.  vernnm, 
Spring-flowering  iiulbocodium. 

In  this  the  bulb  or  root  resembles  that  of  common  colchieum  in 
shape,  but  is  much  smaller;  it  is  covererl  v/ilh  a  d.ukiHown  skin. 
In  January,  or  before  the  middle  t)f  the  f  llowing  month,  the  flower 
springs  up  inclosed  within  three  brownish-gi(-cn  .'cavts,  Avhich  oj)en- 
ing  themselves  as  soon  almost  as  tiiey  are  (jut  of  the  ground,  show 
their  buds  for  flowers  within  them  very  white  oiteniimes,  before  they 
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open  far,  and  sonielimes  also  purplish  at  first  appearing.  Tliere  is 
frequently  only  one  flower,  but  never  more  than  two  flowers  on  a 
root;  lliey  never  rise  above  the  leaves,  or  the  leaves  much  higher  than 
them,  whilst  they  last;  they  are  smaller  than  those  of  colchicum;  at 
first  are  of  a  pale  red  or  deep  blush  colour,  but  afterwards  change  to 
a  bright  purple,  and  continue  long  in  beaut}',  if  the  weather  be  not 
severe.  After  the  flowers  are  past,  the  leaves  grow  to  the  length  of  ■ 
four  or  five  inches,  and  in  the  middle  of  them  the  seed-vessel  rises  up. 

It  has  the  habit  of  colchicum,  but  diflers  in  having  only  one  style:  ' 
from  the  crocus,  which  it  much  resembles,  it  is  also  distinguished  by 
the  number  of  its  stamens.     It  is  a  native  of  Spain,  &c. 

Cithiire. — Tiiis  may  be  increased  by  oft-sets  removed  at  the  time 
when  the  flower  and  leaf  decay,  every  second  or  third  year;  also  by 
sowing  the  seed  in  pots  filled  with  loamy  earth,  in  autunm,  shelter- 
ing them  in  a  frame  from  frost  during  the  winter:  the  plants  appear 
in  spring,  which,  on  the  decay  of  the  leaves,  should  be  taken  up  for 
planting  in  the  borders  in  the  following  autumn,  where  they  flower 
the  year  following. 

When  the  roots  are  not  frequently  taken  up,  they  flower  much 
stronger,  and  produce  a  greater  increase  than  when  treated  in  the 
contrary  manner. 

The  plants  should  have  a  warm  situation,  and  fresh  soil  that  has 
ijot  been  improved  by  manure. 

They  aftbrd  an  agreeable  variety  in  beds,  borders,  and  clumps, 
of  pleasure  and  other  grounds. 

.    3.    B  L  I  T  U  M    C  A  P  I  TAT  U  M. 

BERRY- HEADED    STRAWBERRY-BLITE. 

Tins  genus  comprises  different  ])lanls  of  the  annual  herbaceous 
ornamenlal  kind.     Tiie  Bliie,  or  Strawberry  Spinach. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Monandria  Dlgi/niOi  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Holoracea. 
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Tlie  cliiu-acters  arc:  tiiat  the  calyx  is  a  ihrce-parted,  spreading, 
permanent  periantliium,  the  divisions  ovate,  equal,  two  more  gajjing 
tliaii  the  oilier:  there  is  no  corolla:  the  stamina  a  setaceous  filament, 
longer  than  the  calyx,  within  the  middle  division,  and  erect:  the  an- 
ther is  twin:  the  |)istillum  is  an  ovale,  acuminate  germ:  the  styles 
are  two,  erect,  and  gaping,  ihe  Icnglli  of  the  stamen:  the  stigmas  are 
simple:  the  pcMicarpium  is  a  very  thin  cajisule,  (rather  the  crust  of 
the  seed)  ovate,  a  little  compressed,  contained  within  the  calyx  now 
become  a  berry:  the  seed  single,  globular  and  compressed,  the  size 
of  the  capside. 

The  species  mostly  cultivated  for  ornament  are:  1.  B.  rapitatiim. 
Berry-headed  Strawberry  iUite;  2.  B.  vhgaluni.  Slender-branched 
Strawberry  Blile;  3.  B.  Turtaticiim,  Tartarian  Strawherry  Hlite. 

I'he  first  is  an  annual  plant,  with  leaves  somewhat  like  those  of 
Spinach.  The  stalk  rises  about  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  when  cul- 
tivated in  gardens.  The  leaves  on  the  lower  part  of  it  are  of  the 
same  shape  with  the  root-leaves,  only  smaller.  The  upper  part  of  it 
has  flowers  coming  out  in  small  heads  at  every  joint,  and  is  termi- 
nated by  a  small  cluster  of  the  same.  After  the  flowers  are  past, 
these  little  heads  swell  to  the  size  of  wood  stiawberries,  and  when 
ripe  have  the  same  appearance;  being  very  succulent,  and  full  of  a 
purple  juice,  which  stains  the  hands,  and  was  formeily  used  for  culi- 
nary purposes  as  a  colouring  ingredient. 

There  are  varieties,  with  white  and  red  leaves. 
The  second  species  seldom  grows  more  than  one  foot  high,  with 
smaller  leaves  than  the  first,  but  of  the  same  shape.  The  flowers  are 
produced  from  the  axil,-;,  almost  the  whole  length  of  the  slalk:  they 
are  small,  and  collected  into  little  heads,  shaped  like  those  of  the 
first,  but  smaller,  and  not  so  deeply  coloured.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
South  of  France. 

There  are  varieties,  with  striped  leaves,  and  with  white  flowers. 

The  third  rises  near  three  feet  high:  the  leaves  are  triangular, 

ending  in  very  acute  points,  as  also  the  indentures  on   the  edges  of 

the  leaves.     The  flowers  are  axillary  in  small  heads.     'J'he  fruit  is 

of  the  same  shape  and  colour  as  those  of  the  first,  but  smaller.     This 
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diftbrs  from  that  in  the  shape  and  indentures  of  the  leaves;  and  in 
liaving  leaves  placed  between  the  fruits  the  whole  length  of  the  stalk, 
which  is  not  terminated  bv  heads  as  in  the  first,  but  has  leaves  above 
the  heads.  Martjn  supposes  this  is  probably  no  more  than  a  variety 
of  the  second  sort. 

Culture. — These  plants  are  raised  by  sowing  the  seeds  annually, 
in  the  early  spring  months,  in  patches  of  three  or  four  together,  in 
the  borders  or  clumps  where  they  are  to  remain,  the  mould  in  the 
places  being  broken  down  and  rendered  rather  fine  before  they  are 
put  in.  They  may  also  be  sown  on  beds  of  light  earth,  and  when 
they  rise  to  a  sufficient  growth  be  transplanted  to  the  places  where 
they  are  to  grow,  which  should  be  done  before  the  flowering  stems 
rise.  The  first  is  the  best  method.  A  few  may  also  be  raised  in  pots 
for  particular  purposes,  which  must  be  kept  occasionally  watered  in 
dry  seasons,  and  supported  by  sticks. 

When  planted  out  in  the  natural  ground,  they  must  be  kept  clear 
from  weeds,  and  properly  thinned,  and  have  support  when  necessary, 
to  prevent  their  being  pressed  down  by  the  weight  of  the  fruit.  They 
often  rise  freely  from  self-sown  seeds. 

They  are  chiefly  cultivated  for  the  ornament  which  the  fruit 
affords  in  the  latter  end  of  summer,  which  is  as  large  as  that  of  the 
common  strawberry,  and  of  a  red  colour.  They  have  a  good  effect 
Avhen  set  out  in  assemblage  with  other  potted  plants  in  conspicuous 
situations  about  the  house. 
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PLATE  XII. 

i .  C  A  L  L  A    .E  T  H  I  O  P  I  C  A. 

a:thiopian   calla.    ' 


This  genus  contains  a  plant  of  the  herbaceous  flowery  perennial 
green-house  kind.     iEthiopian  Arum. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Gijnandi'ia  Poli/aiidria,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Piperita. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  one-leafed  spathe,  ovate- 
cordate  acuminate,  coloured  at  top,  very  large  spreading,  permanent: 
the  spadix  (ingcr-shapcd,  (piite  single,  erect,  covered  with  fructifica- 
tions: there  is  no  corolla:  the  stamina  consist  of  some  filaments 
intermixed  with  the  germs  the  length  of  the  pistils,  permanent,  com- 
pressed, truncate:  the  anthers  are  simple,  truncate,  and  sessile:  the 
pistillum  to  each  is  a  roundish  obtuse  germ:  the  style  simple,  very 
short:  the  stigma  acute:  the  pcricarpiuni  contains  as  many  berries 
as  there  are  pistils,  four-cornered,  globular,  pulpy,  and  one-celled 
(several-celled):  the  seeds  numerous  (six  lo  twelve,)  solitary,  oblong, 
cylindric,  and  obtuse  at  both  ends. 

The  species  cultivated  for  ornament  is  C.  Jllthiopica,  ^Ethiopian 
Arum,  or  Sweet  Calla. 

It  has  thick,  fleshy,  tuberous  roots,  which  are  covered  with  a 
thin  brown  skifi,  and  strike  down  many  strong  fleshy  fibres  into  the 
ground.  The  leaves  arise  in  clusters,  having  foot-stalks,more  than  a 
foot  long,  which  are  green  and  succulent:  the  leaves  are  eight  or  nine 
inches  in  length,  and  of  a  shining  green,  ending  in  a  sharp  point, 
which  turns  backward:  between  the  leaves  comes  out  the  scape, 
which  is  thick,  smooth,  of  the  same  colour  as  the  leaves,  rising  above 
them,  and  terminated  by  a  single  flower  shaped  like  those  of  the 
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unim:  the  hood  or  spatlie  is  twisted  at  the  bottom,  but  spreads  open 
at  ihc  lop,  and  is  of  a  pure  while  cohjur.  In  llie  centre  of  ihis  is 
situaled  ihe  s|)adix  or  club,  whicli  is  of  an  herbaceous  vcllow  colour, 
upon  which  ihc  small  herbaceous  iiowers  are  closely  placed;  it  is 
only  about  half  the  length  of  the  spathe;  it  is  succeeded  by  roundish 
red  berries.     It  is. a  native  of  the  Cape. 

Citltare. — This  plant  is  readily  increased  by  offsets  from  the  root, 
which  should  be  separated  in  the  autunm,  and  planted  out  singly  in 
pots  of  light  earth,  where  ihcy  become  full  plants  the  following  year. 
The  plants  may  be  kejil  in  ihe  full  air  during  the  summer,  but  dur- 
ing the  winter  should  have  the  protection  of  the  green-house  or  a 
o;arden-frame. 

These  plants,  from  the  singularity  of  their  growth,  and  their  being 
constantly  furnished  with  leaves,  have  an  agreeable  effect,  and  pro- 
duce much  variety  among  other  potted  plants. 


2.  CORONILLA  EMERIS. 

SCORPION    SENNA. 

Tins  genus  comprises  plants  of  the  evergreen  and  deciduous 
shrubby  kinds. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Diadelphia  Decandria,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  PapUionace^. 

The  characters  are :  that  the  calyx  is  a  simple  umbellule:  pe- 
rianth one-leafed,  veiy  short,  compressed,  bifid,  erect;  the  three 
inferior  teeth  smaller;  the  two  superior  conjoined;  permanent:  the 
corolla  papilionaceous  :  standard  heart  shaped,  reflected  on  all  sides, 
scarce  longer  than  the  wings:  wings  ovate,  converging  at  top,  gaping 
at  bottom,  obtuse:  keel  compressed,  acuminate,  ascending,  usually 
shorter  than  the  wings:  the  stamina  consist  of  diadelphous  filaments 
(single  and  nine-cleft),  ascending  at  almost  a  right  angle,  the  tips 
widish;  anthers  simple,  small:  the  pistillum  is  a  columnar,  oblong 
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germ:  style  bristled,  asccndino:  slignia  small,  obtuse:  the  pcri- 
carpium  is  a  legume,  very  long,  columnar,  slraiglil,  contracted  with 
an  isthmus  between  each  seed ;  two-valved,  one-celled,  ))arting  by 
joints:  the  seeds  many. 

The  species  are:  1.  C.jtincca,  Linear-leaved  Coronilhi;  C.  Valen- 
I  ilia.  Small  Shrubby  Coronilla;  o.  C.  ardent',  a.  Silvery-leaved  Coro- 
nilhi; 4.  C.  glauca.  Great  Shrubby  Coronilla;  5.  C.  Eincviis,  Scorpion 
Senna. 

The  lirst  rises  from  two  to  lour  feet  high,  with  many  slender 
woody  branches,  as  in  Ijrcjom:  the  leaves  are  linear,  spear-shaped, 
small,  and  somewhat  tleshy:  the  tiowers  stand  u])on  preliy  long 
axillary  peduncles,  in  small  bunches,  are  of  a  bright  yellow  co- 
lour, and  appear  tor  six  or  seven  months  together,  but  have  not 
produced  seeds  in  this  chmate.  It  is  a  native  of  the  South  of 
France. 

The  second  species  rises  three  or  four  feet  high:  tlic  leaflets  nine 
or  eleven,  oI)l()ng-cordate  or  wedge-form  retuse,  with  a  small  [)oint 
or  none,  glaucous,  somewhat  fleshy,  having  the  colour  of  rue  in  the 
early  spring:  the  flowers  are  on  long  axillary  j)eduncles  in  close 
bunches,  small  and  deep  yellow.  It  has  a  strong  odour,  and  is  a 
native  of  Spain. 

The  third  is  a  very  humble  shrub,  rarely  growing  more  than  two 
feet  liigh,  when  planted  in  a  good  soil;  but  in  a  dry  barren  place, 
not  much  above  one  foot:  the  stem  is  hard  and  woody,  from  which 
the  branches  are  produced  on  every  side  near  the  ground,  so  as  to 
form  a  low  bushy  shrub.  At  the  joints  where  the  leaves  are  produced 
art'  two  ear-shaped  stipules.  The  flowers  are  on  long  slender  axil- 
lary peduncles,  yellow,  and  have  a  strong  sweet  scent:  it  pro- 
duces plenty  of  flowers  in  May,  making  a  fine  appearance;  the 
seeds  ripening  in  August.  Its  silvery  colour  is  said  to  be  occa- 
sioned by  its  growing  on  a  poor  dry  soil.  It  is  a  native  of  the  island 
of  Crete. 

The  fourth  species  seldom  grows  more  than  three  or  four  feet 
high,   with  a   woody  branching   stem:    the  leaflets  five  or   seven, 
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glaucous,  wedge-form,  seldom  obcordatc,  with  a  small  reflex  point: 
the  flowers  bright  yellow,  in  a  roundish  bunch:  they  are  remark- 
ably  fragrant  during   the    day.     It   is   a   native   of  the    South    of 
France. 

The  fifth  rises  from  two  to  six  feet  in  height  (eight  or  nine  in  gar- 
dens): the  stem  not  very  straight,  branched  and  brachiale  (so  weak 
as  sometimes  to  want  support):  ihe  leaflets  three  or  four  pairs,  gra- 
dually larger,  almost  cordale,  glaucous  and  smooth:  the  peduncles 
umbelled,  with  from  three  to  five  yellow  flowers.  INIiller  kept  this 
species  under  its  old  name  of  Emerus,  dividing  it  into  greater  and 
kss;  the  former  being  common  in  gardens,  but  the  latter  in  very  few- 
It  is  a  native  of  France,  flowering  in  April. 

Culture. — As  the  first  four  sorts,  and  especially  the  second,  are 
rather  lender,  though  they  will  succeed  in  the  open  air  in  mild  win- 
ters, they  should  in  common  be  potted,  to  be  moved  to  the  shelter 
of  a  green-house,  or  glass  I'rame,  or  some  place  in  a  sheltered  situa- 
tion in  the  full  ground.  The  last  sorts  are  hardy  and  elegant  floAver. 
ing-shrubs,  for  the  clumps  and  other  parts  of  extensive  pleasure- 
grounds. 

The  four  first  kinds  may  be  increased  by  seeds  sown  in  the  spring, 
either  on  a  warm  border,  or  in  a  slender  hot-bed;  but  the  latter  is 
the  best  mode,  as  it  produces  them  more  forward,  in  pots  of  rich 
earth  half  an  inch  in  depth,  plunging  them  in  a  hot-bed  when  ne- 
cessary. When  the  plants  are  two  or  three  inches  in  height,  they 
should  be  pricked  out  in  separate  small  pots,  giving  shade,  Avater, 
and  air,  hardening  them  gradually  to  the  full  air,  about  the  middle 
of  summer,  in  which  they  may  remain  till  autumn,  then  removing 
them  to  the  shelter  of  a  frame  during  Avinter,  covering  them  oidy  in 
time  of  frost,  or  very  severe  weather. 

The  last  sort,  or  Scorpion  Senna,  may  be  raised  plentifully  both 
by  seeds,  layers,  and  cuttings;  the  seeds  being  sown  in  March,  in  a 
!)ed  of  light  earth,  and  covered  half  an  inch  deep,  giving  occasional 
Avaterings  in  dry  Aveather.  When  the  plants  have  had  one  or  tAvo 
years'  growth,  they  should  be  removed  into  nursery  rows,  and  in  two 
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or  three  more  tliey  will  be  hirgc  cuough  for  planting  in  the  sluub- 
ber}^  or  olhcr  places.  'J'lic  layers  of  the  joiing  shoots  may  be  laid 
down  in  autumn  or  winter,  giving  them  a  gentle  twist.  When  they 
are  perfectly  rooted,  they  should  be  taken  oft',  and  planted  out  as 
above.  The  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  should  be  planted  in  the 
spring,  or  autumn,  in  shady  borders,  giving  water  the  following  spring 
and  summer.  When  well  rooted  they  should  be  removed,  as  in  the 
above  methods. 


PLATE  Xm. 

I.  CALYCANTIIUS  FLORIDUS. 

CAROLINA    ALLSPICE. 


This  genus  comprises  a  plant  of  the  aromatic  shrubby  deciduous 
kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Icosandria  Folygynia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  oixler  of  the  Rosacea-. 

The  characters  of  which  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  one-leafed, 
pitcher-shaped,  squarrose  i)erianthium:  leaflets  coloured,  lanceolate; 
the  superior  ones  gradually  larger,  resembling  petals:  there  is  no 
corolla,  except  the  calycine  folioles,  representing  petals:  the  stamina 
consist  of  numerous  subulate  filaments,  inserted  into  the  neck  of  the 
calyx:  the  anthers  oblong,  furrowed,  growing  to  the  top  of  the  fila- 
ments: the  pisliUum  consists  of  a  great  many  germs,  ending  in  subu- 
late  compressed  styles  of  the  length  of  the  stamens:  the  stigmas  are 
glandulous:  there  is  no  pericarpium,  the  calyx  being  thickened,  obo- 
vate,  and  berried  :  the  seeds  are  very  many  and  tailed. 

The  only  species  cultivated  is  C.  jioridits,  Carolina  All-spice. 

It  rises  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet  where  it  grows  naturally, 
but  seldom  more  than  four  feet  high  in  this  country,  dividing  into 
many  slender  branches  near  the  ground;  covered  with  a  brown  aro- 
matic bark,  with  two  entire  leaves  placed  opposite  at  every  joint  on 
short  foot-stalks:  ihe  flowers  grow  single  on  short  peduncles  at  the 
extremity  of  the  branches;  they  have  two  series  of  narrow  thick  pe- 
tals, which  spread  open,  and  turn  inward  at  the  top,  like  those  of  the 
starry  anemone  colour;  these  are  of  a  dusky  purple  colour,  and 
have  a  disagreeable  scent.  They  appear  in  May.  The  strong 
aromatic  scent  has  obtained  it  the  title  of  All-spice. 
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'J'here  are  A'ariclies  willi  lon^  leaves  and  wiih  round  leaves. 

Culture. — I'his  is  increased  l)y  laving  down  llie  young  l)ranclies, 
or  one-year's  shoots,  wliieli  may  be  taken  oft"  in  a  twehenionth,  and 
set  where  they  are  to  remain,  as  they  do  not  bear  Iransplaniing  wcil 
afterwards.  Tlie  eft'eets  of  drvin"-  winds  shoidd  be  "iiarded  against 
in  the  sunnner,  and  trolls  in  winlei':  the  Ibrmer  l)y  very  nioderale 
Avaterings,  and  the  latter  by  coverings  ol'  bark.  The  best  season  lor 
laying  down  is  the  autumn,  and  for  planting  out,  liie  spring. 

'Iliis  shnd)  is  caj)able  of  bearing  the  open  air,  but  requires  a  dry 
soil  and  warm  e.xjxjsure. 

it  is  ver}'  ornamental  in  the  ibre  parts  oi"  clumps  or  bordeis  in 
shrubbery  and  other  ornamented  grounds. 


2.  COLUTEA  ARBORESCENS. 

COMMON    BLADDER    SENNA. 

"^^1^1  IS  genus  contains  plants  of  the  hanly  deciduous  flowering 
slirubby  kind.      l>ladder  Senna. 

ll  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  DiiuhtpltM  Dtcundiia,  and  laidvs 
in  the  natural  order  of  Fap/Jhuacca'. 

The  characters  are :  that  the  calyx  is  u  one-leafed  perianthiuni, 
bell-shaped,  livc-clctl,  ercri,  nearly  eipial,  |)rrnianent:  the  corolla  is 
papilionaceous;  standard,  wings,  and  keel  dilier  in  figure  and  va- 
rious |)rnp()i  lion;  A\ings  pressed  close  together,  lanceolate:  the  sta- 
mina h.ive  diadelphous  filaments,  (single  and  nine-clell)  ascending: 
antlu  IS  simple:  the  pistilluni  is  an  oblong  germ,  conij)r(  ssed,  atte- 
nuated at  each  end;  style  ascending  :  stigma  is  a  bearded  line  ex- 
tended from  the  middle  of  the  style  to  its  tip,  from  the  upper  part: 
the  pe^-icarpium  is  a  legume  very  large,  very  broad,  inflated,  transpa- 
rent and  membranaceous,  tiie  upper  suture  erect,  the  lower  gibbous, 
one-celled,  gaping  on  the  upper  suture  at  the  base:  seeds  several, 
kidney-shaped. 
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The  species  cultivated  arc:  i.  C  arhorescens,  Common  Bladder 
Senna;  2.  C.auenta,  Oriental  Bladder  Senna;  3.  C.  Pococldi,  Po- 
cock's  Bladder  Senna;  4.  C.  frutesccns.  Scarlet  Bladder  Senna. 

The  first  has  several  woody  stems,  which  grow  to  the  height  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  sending  out  many  woody  branches,  Avith 
winged  leaves,  composed  of  four  or  five  pairs  of  oval  lobes,  placed 
opposite,  terminated  by  an  odd  one;  these  are  indented  ^t  the  top 
in  form  of  a  heart,  and  are  of  a  grayish  colour.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  upon  slender  peduncles  about  two 
inches  long,  each  sustaining  two  or  three  yellow  flowers,  whose  stand- 
ard is  retlexed  and  large,  with  a  dark-coloured  mark  on  it.  Native 
of  the  South  of  France,  &c. 

The  second  species  has  a  woody  stem,  which  sends  out  many 
branches  on  every  side,  Avhich  do  not  rise  above  seven  or  eight  feet 
high;  these  are  not  so  strong  as  those  of  the  first  sort,  and  the  leaves 
are  composed  of  five  or  six  pairs  of  small  heart-shaped  leaflets,  ter- 
minated by  an  odd  one.  The  flowers  proceed  from  the  side  of  the 
branches,  standing  upon  peduncles,  each  sustaining  two  or  three 
flowers,  shaped  like  those  of  the  first  sort,  but  smaller;  they  are  of  a 
dark  red  colour,  marked  with  jellow,  appearing  in  June,  the  seeds 
ripening  in  autumn.     It  was  found  in  the  Levant. 

The  third  is  a  shrub  which  seldom  grows  more  than  six  or  seven 
feet  high  in  this  country.  The  branches  are  very  slender,  and  much 
more  pliant  than  those  of  the  common  sort,  and  therefore  it  grows 
less  erect.  The  leaves  are  composed  of  nine  pairs  of  leaflets,  and 
are  much  smaller.  The  flowers  are  of  a  brighter  yellow,  appear  a 
month  earher  than  in  the  common  sort,  and  there  is  a  succession  of 
them  till  late  in  the  autumn,  which  renders  it  much  more  valuable; 
and  the  branches  not  shooting  so  luxuriantly  nor  so  upright,  it  is  in 
less  danger  of  being  broken  by  strong  winds  in  summer.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  Levant. 

The  fourth  species  is  a  hoary  shrub,  with  tomentose  leaflets, 
smooth  on  the  upper  surface.  It  rises  from  two  to  four  feet  in  height 
in  favourable  seasons,  and  in  a  warm  situation;  plants  of  three  years 
standing  will  sometimes  be  six  feet  high.     The  stem  is  weak,  the 
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side  branches  orow  erect,  and  the  leaves  have  ten  or  twelve  pairs  of 
leaflets.     I1ie  tiowers  arc  sustained  on  axillary  peduncles,  three  or 
four  together,  and  are  of  a  line  scarlet  colour,  coming  out  in  June- 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape. 

Cuiture.~A\l  these  plants  are  capable  of  being  increased  by 
sowing  the  seed  in  the  early  spring  months,  as  in  February  for  the 
three  first  sorts,  and  the  two  following  months  for  the  fourth,  upon 
beds  of  common  earth,  covering  them  in  to  the  depth  of  aboul  half 
an  inch.  When  the  plants  have  attained  sufficient  growth,  as  in  the 
following  spring  for  the  former  sorts,  and  when  they  are  three  or  four 
inches  high  in  the  latter,  they  should  be  removed,  and  the  first  sorts 
planted  out  in  rows  in  the  nursery,  and  the  last  in  warm  sheltered 
situations  or  in  pots,  to  be  protected  during  the  winter. 

This  sort  may  likewise  be  rendered  much  forwarder,  so  as  to 
flower  the  same  year,  by  having  recourse  to  a  hot-bed. 

The  three  first  species  are  also  capable  of  being  raised  by  layers 
from  the  young  shoots,  made  either  in  the  autumn  or  spring  seasons; 
but  as  the  fourth  sort  does  not  continue  long,  and  is  more  tender  than 
the  others,  new  plants  should  be  raised  from  every  seed  two  or  three 
years. 

They  are  all  beautiful  ornamental  plants,  especially  the  fourth, 
and  may  be  introduced  into  the  clumps,  borders,  and  other  j)arts  of 
shrubberies  and  pleasure-grounds,  where  they  produce  a  fine  effect 
by  ihi-ir  foliage  and  flowers.  The  last  sort  should,  however,  have  a 
dry  warm  soil  and  sheltered  sunny  situation. 


3.  CEANOTHUS  AMERICAN  US. 

NEW    JERSEY    TEA-TREE. 

Tins   genus  comprises  plants  of   the   tree   and   shrubby  exotic 
kinds. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  ovdor  Paila2idii(i  Monogi/nia,  and  ranks 

in  the  iialiiral  ovdv v  ol'  Diimosa'. 

Q 
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The  characters  are:  ihat  the  calyx  is  a  one-leafed,  turbinate  pe- 
rianthium;  border  five-parted,  acute,  close-converging,  and  perma- 
nent: the  corolla  has  five  equal  petals,  roundish,  of  an  arched  sac- 
cular shape,  compressed,  very  obtuse,  spreading,  smaller  than  the 
calyx,  seated  on  claws  the  length  of  the  petal,  growing  from  the  in- 
terstices of  the  calyx:  the  stamina  consist  of  five  subulate,  erect  fila- 
ments, opposite  to  the  petals,  the  length  of  the  corolla:  the  anthers 
are  roundish:  the  pistillum  is  a  superior,  triangular  germ:  the  style 
cylindric,  semilrifid,  the  length  of  the  stamens:  the  stigma  obtuse 
the  pericarpiimi  is  a  berry  (capsule),  dry,  three-grained,  three-celled, 
obtuse,  retuse,  and  set  with  tubercles:  the  seeds  solitary  and  ovate. 

The  species  commonly  cultivated  are:  1.  C  Americamis,  Ameri- 
can Ceanothus,  or  New  Jersey  Tea;  2.  C.  Asiatkus,  Asiatic  Ceono- 
thus;  3.  C.  Afrkanus,  African  Evergreen  Ceanothus. 

The  first  in  this  climate  is  a  shrub,  which  seldom  rises  more  than 
three  or  four  feet  high,  sending  out  branches  on  every  side  from  the 
ground  upwards:  the  branches  are  very  slender,  and,  as  it  is  pretty 
late  in  the  spring  before  they  begin  to  shoot,  keep  growing  very  late; 
consequently,  unless  the  autumn  proves  dry  and  mild,  the  tender 
shoots  are  often  killed  down  very  low  by  the  early  frosts;  but  in 
lavourable  seasons,  the  extreme  parts  of  the  shoots  only  are  injured 
by  the  cold:  these  branches  are  garnished  with  oval-pointed  leaves, 
placed  opposite,  deciduous,  and  of  a  light  green  colour:  the  flowers 
are  produced  at  the  extremity  of  each  shoot  in  close  thick  spikes, 
and  composed  of  five  small  petals,  of  a  clear  white  colour,  making 
a  fine  appearance,  as  the  whole  shrub  is  covered  over  with  flowers. 

These  appear  in  July,  and  in  mild  seasons  again  in  October.  It 
is  a  native  of  North  America,  where  the  leaves  are  sometimes  used 

as  tea. 

The  second  species  rises  with  a  shrubby  branching  stem,  four  feet 
hio]].  The  branches  are  alternate,  flexuose,  striated  and  smooth : 
the  leaves  are  alternate,  resembling  those  of  the  pear,  acuminate, 
smooth,  at  the  ends  of  the  small  branches,  scarcely  an  inch  in  length, 
on  petioles  half  the  length  of  the  leaves :  the  racemes  from  each 
axilla  usually  two,  small,  the  length  of  the  petioles,  consisting  of 
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many  iiorcts,  on  very  short  pedicels,  caducous,  one  oi'len  ramainini: 
wliicli  bears  fruil:  hence  the  raceme  is  loolhleLlcd  IVom  the  i'aliing 
of  ihe  flowers,  which  are  ol"  a  greenish  colour :  the  berries  are  large. 
It  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  &c. 

The  third  species  rises  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  with  a 
woody  stem,  covered  with  a  rough  dark-coloured  bark,  and  sends  out 
many  weak  branches,  Avhich  hang  downwards:  these  while  young 
are  green,  but  afterward  change  to  a  purplish  colour:  they  are  gar- 
nished with  oblong  pointed  leaves,  of  a  lucid  green,  smooth,  and 
slightly  serrate  on  their  edges :  the  flowers  are  small,  of  an  herba- 
ceous colour,  coming  out  from  the  side  of  the  branches;  sometimes 
appearing  in  July,  but  not  succeeded  by  seeds  in  this  climate,  nor 
do  the  plants  often  produce  flowers;  being  chiefly  preserved  for  the 
beauty  of  their  shining  evergreen  leaves.  It  is  a  nalivc  of  the  Cape, 
and  sometimes  known  by  the  title  of  Alaternoides. 

Culhire. — This,  in  the  first  sort,  may  be  effected  either  by  seeds 
or  layers.  In  the  first  mode  the  seeds  should  be  sown,  as  soon  as 
procured,  in  pots  of  light  earth,  lightly  covered  in,  placing  them  in  a 
frame,  to  have  occasional  shelter  in  bad  weather;  and  in  spring 
plunge  them  in  a  hot-bed  to  bring  up  the  plants,  hardening  them 
gradually  to  the  full  air  in  summer,  but  in  autumn  removing  them 
to  have  sheller  until  the  following  spring,  when  they  should  be 
planted  out  in  separate  small  pots,  or  in  a  nursery-bed  in  the  lull 
ground,  being  covered  occasionally  again  in  the  following  Avinter,  as 
they  require  protection  from  severe  frost  the  two  or  three  first  years 
of  their  growth. 

In  the  latter  method,  some  of  the  youngest  branches  should  be 
laid  down  in  autumn,  in  the  usual  way,  which  become  rooted  in 
twelvemonths,  and  in  the  spring  after  should  be  planted  out.  Some 
of  the  first  young  shoots  may  also  be  laid  down  during  the  summer, 
in  order  to  have  the  greater  chance  of  success. 

In  tlie  second  species  the  propagation  may  be  eft'ected  by  seeds, 
which  should  be  sown  in  pots  of  light  earth,  j)lunging  them  in  the 
bark-bed,  and  likewise  by  laying  the  young  shoots  down  in  the  au- 
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tumn,  plunging  the  pots  as  above:  the  plants  afterwards  should  be 
managed  as  other  wood}'  exotics  of  the  stove. 

The  third  sort  is  raised  expeditiously  by  laying  down  the  young 
shoots,  either  in  their  own  pots,  or  others  placed  for  the  purpose,  in 
the  autumn.  They  are  also  capable  of  being  increased  by  young 
cuttings,  planted  in  the  spring  in  pots,  plunging  them  in  the  bark, 
or  other  hot-bed  about  two  months.  They  afterwards  require  only 
the  ordinary  culture  of  greenhouse  plants. 

The  first  is  an  elegant  little  flowering  shrub,  for  the  more  conspi- 
cuous compartment  of  the  shrubbery,  being  planted  in  a  moderately 
dry  soil  and  sheltered  situation,  in  the  fronts  of  the  clumps  or 
borders. 

The  second  affords  variety  in  the  stove;  and  the  third  is  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  greenhouse  collection,  for  the  beauty  of  its  shining 
green  leaves. 
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PLATE  XIV. 

1.  CAMPANULA  RAPUNCULOIDES. 

NETTI.E-LEAVED     CAMPANULA. 


This  genus  comprises  various  plants  of  the  annual,  biennial,  and 
perennial  herbaceous^flowery  kind.     The  Bell-flower. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Pentandria  Monogynia,  and 
ranks  in  the  natural  order  of  Campanncea. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  five-parted  perianthium, 
acute,  erect-expanding,  superior:  the  corolla  is  nionopelalous,  bell- 
form,  impervious  at  the  base,  half-hve-clcft,  marcescent:  divisions 
broad,  acute,  spreading :  the  nectary  in  the  bottom  of  the  corolla, 
composed  of  five  valves,  acute,  converging,  covering  the  receptacle: 
the  stamina  consist  of  five  capillary  filaments,  very  short,  inserted  on 
the  tips  of  the  valves  of  the  nectary:  the  anthers  are  longer  than  the 
filaments,  and  compressed:  the  pistillum  is  an  angular  inferior  germ: 
tlie  style  filiform,  longer  than  the  stamens:  the  stigma  three-parted, 
oblong,  thickish:  divisions  revolute:  the  pericarpium  is  a  roundish 
angular  capsule,  three  or  five-celled,  emitting  the  seeds  at  so  many 
lateral  openings:  the  seeds  are  numerous  and  small:  the  receptacle 
is  columnar  and  adnata. 

The  species  mostly  cultivated  for  the  purposes  of  ornament  and 
use  are:  ].  C.  persicifolia.  Peach-leaved  Bell-flower;  2.  C.  pyrainidu' 
lis,  Pyramidal  or  Steeple  Bell-flower;  3.  C.  carpalica,  Carpathian  or 
Heart-leaved  Bell-flower;  4.  C.  latifolki.  Broad-leaved  Camj)anula, 
or  Giant  'J"hroat-wort ;  5.  C.  trachcliinn,  Creat  Throat-wort,  or  Nettle- 
leaved    Campanula;    6.  C.  grand/Jlurn,   Great-flowered    JjelJ-flower; 

7.  C.  medium.  Small  Pyramidal  Campanula,  or   Canterbury   Bells; 

8.  C.  speculum,  Vcnus's  Looking-glass;  9-  C.  Americana,  American 
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Ijcll-flowcr;  10.  C.  fiiiticosa,  Shrubby  Cape  Bell-flower;  11.  C.  ra- 
punculus,  Esculent  Rampion. 

There  are  olher  species  in  this  extensive  genus  deserving  of  at- 
tention. 

'{'he  first  has  the  root  like  that  of  Navew,  and  eatable :  the  stem 
is  very  straight,  eighteen  inches  high  and  more,  (in  gardens  two  feet 
and  a  half,)  unbranched,  angular,  smooth,  as  is  the  whole  plant:  the 
flowers  are  in  a  thin  spike,  one  or  two  together,  on  very  long  pedun- 
cles, which  have  two  stipules  at  the  base:  the  corolla  is  large,  broad 
bell-form,  deep  blue  ;  the  segments  short,  and  moderately  acumi- 
nate. It  is  a  perennial  plant,  native  of  most  parts  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

There  are  varieties  with  single  blue  and  Avhite  flowers,  and  with 
double  blue  and  white  flowers. 

The  second  species,  as  it  appears  in  the  garden,  has  thick  tube- 
rous roots,  which  are  milky;  these  send  out  three  or  four  strong, 
smooth,  upright  stalks,  Avhich  rise  near  four  feet  high,  and  are  gar- 
nished with  smooth  oblong  leaves,  whose  edges  are  a  little  indented: 
the  lower  leaves  are  much  broader  than  those  on  the  stalks:  the 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  side  of  the  stalks,  and  are  regularly 
set  on  for  more  than  half  their  length,  forming  a  sort  of  pyramid; 
these  are  large,  open,  and  shaped  like  a  bell,  and  mostly  of  a  light- 
blue  colour. 

There  are  varieties  with  white  flowers  and  with  double  flowers. 

The  third  affords  a  milky  juice  when  wounded:  the  root  is  Avhit- 
ish  and  perennial  ;  the  stems  herbaceous,  annual,  weak,  hardl}' 
branching,  bearing  one  or  very  few  flowers.  In  gardens  it  becomes 
branching  and  many-flowered.  The  root-leaves  are  kidne3'^-form5 
roundish;  the  peduncle  elongated  and  smooth;  the  corolla  blue. 
It  flowers  the  whole  summer,  and  is  a  native  of  the  Carpathian 
Alps. 

According  to  Mr.  Curtis,  it  is  still  scarce  in  gardens,  but  deserves 
to  be  more  known  and  cultivated :  its  flowers  are  in  proportion  to 
the  plant,  being  large  and  showy. 

The  fourth  species  has  the  stem  three  feet  high  and  more,  angu- 
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lar  and  smooth,  but  not  branching :  the  leaves  arc  sharply  serrate, 
on  short  petioles,  and  hirsute:  the  flowers  are  axillary,  one  or  two 
together,  on  peduncles  shorter  than  the  leaf:  calyx  smooth,  with 
broad  triangular  segments:  corolla  very  large,  blue;  the  segments 
triangular,  divided  by  a  line:  the  liuit  obliges  the  peduncle  to  bend 
down  v/ilh  its  Aveight.  It  is  a  native  of  the  northern  parts  of  the 
island,  flowering  in  July. 

There  are  varieties  with  single  and  double  purple,  and  with  single 
and  double  while  flowers;  with  single  and  double  pale-red  flowers; 
and  with  striped  flowers. 

The  fifth  species  has  a  perennial  root:  the  ntems  are  from  two  to 
three  feet  in  height,  upright,  stitf,  hairy,  angular,  the  angles  membra- 
naceous, putting  out  a  few  short  side- branches:  the  leaves  resem- 
blino-  those  of  the  great  nettle,  but  rather  shorter  and  broader,  alter- 
nate, ovate,  cordate,  pointed,  hairy,  deeply  toothed,  sometimes 
having  two  or  three  lobes ;  petioled,  except  the  upper  ones,  which 
are  sessile:  the  peduncles  are  alternate,  axillary,  trifid,  and  three- 
flowered.  The  number  of  flowers,  however,  varies  from  one  or  two 
to  three,  four,  and  even  five;  they  are  large  and  nodding.  It  is  a 
native  of  most  parts  of  pAu-ope,  &c.  flowering  in  July  and  August. 

There  are  varieties,  with  single  and  double  blue  flowers,  with 
sinole  and  double  while  flowers,  and  with  single  and  double  pale 
purple  flowers. 

The  sixth  species  has  the  whole  plant  very  smooth ;  the  root  pe- 
rennial, white,  fusiform,  the  thickness  of  a  finger,  and  branched:  the 
stems  are  few,  erect  or  ascending,  simple,  round,  a  foot  high,  leafy 
all  over,  annual,  terminated  with  one  handsome  flower,  but  without 
scent,  nodding  a  little,  with  sometimes  one  or  two  flowers  more 
from  the  upper  axillas:  the  leaves  arc  irregularly  scalLered,  sessde  or 
on  very  short  petioles,  ovate  or  sublanceolalc,  short  and  sharply 
serrate:  somctiuies  a  few  of  the  leaves,  and  at  others  all  of  them,  arc 
in  threes:  the  corolla  is  two  inches  in  diameter  or  more,  very  deep 
blue,  with  numerous  blue  veins ;  elegantly  pear-shaped  before  ex- 
panding, and  at  first  green.  It  flowers  in  June  and  beginning  of 
Julv,  and  is  a  native  of  Siberia. 
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The  seventh  has  a  biennial  root:  the  leaves  are  oblong,  rough, 
hairy,  serrate,  coming  out  without  order  from  the  root,  narrowing 
into  a  petiole.  From  the  centie  of  these,  the  second  season,  arises  a 
stiff,  hairy,  furrowed  stalk  about  two  feet  high,  sending  out  several 
lateral  branches,  with  long,  narrow,  hairy,  serrate,  sessile  leaves, 
placed  alternately:  from  the  setting  on  of  these  leaves  come  out  the 
peduncles,  those  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  and  branches  four  or 
five  inches  long,  diminishing  gradually  in  length  upwards,  and  thus 
forming  a  sort  of  pyramid.  Tiie  flowers  are  very  large,  and  make  a 
fine  appearance;  they  are  smooth,  and  the  segments  turn  back  at 
the  end;  they  come  out  the  beginning  of  June,  and,  if  the  season  be 
not  very  hoi,  continue  a  monlli  in  beauty.  It  grows  naturally  ia 
Germany,  &c. 

There  are  varieties,  with  blue,  purple,  white,  striped,  and  double 
(lowers. 

The  eighth  species  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rises  with  slender 
stalks  a  foot  high:  the  liowers  are  of  a  beautiful  purple,  inclining  to« 
violet  colour,  (sometimes  pale  purple  or  while,)  and  in  the  evening 
fold  up  into  a  pentagon  figure,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  Viola 
pentagonia :  the  calyx  is  composed  of  five  narrow  leaves,  which 
spread  open,  turn  back,  and  are  much  longer  than  the  petals;  these 
remain  on  the  top  of  the  prismatic  seed-vessel,  which  is  filled  with 
small  angular  seeds :  the  stem  is  tender,  quadrangular,  naturally 
procumbent,  branched  from  the  bottom  at  very  great  angles:  the 
leaves  sessile,  obovale,  and  Avaved  about  the  edge:  the  flowers  axil- 
lary, erect,  on  very  long  peduncles:  the  corolla  wheel-shaped,  and 
so  deeply  five-cleft  that  the  segments,  which  are  ovate,  scarcely 
cohere. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  flowering  from 
May  to  Seplemijer. 

There  are  varieties,  with  bright  blue  flowers,  Avith  white  flowers, 
and  with  pale  purple  flowers. 

The    ninth   species  has   an   annual    root ;    the   stem   and  germs 
smooth;  the  leaves  acuminate;  the  fJowers  three  or  niore  from  each 
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axil  or  bractc  ;  the  corollas  small;  the  style  longer  than  the  corolla. 
It  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  flowering  in  July. 

There  are  varieties,  with  single  white,  with  single  blue,  and  with 

double  blue  flowers.  ^  ,     n  c 

The  tenth  is  a  shrubby  ornamental  plant,  a  native  of  the  Lape  ol 

Good  Hope,  flowering  here  in  Augusl. 

In  the  eleventh  species  the  whole  plant  is  full  of  a  milky  juice  : 
the  root  is  biennial,  spindle-shaped,  sometimes  branching:  the  stem 
upriuht,  anoular,  two  leet  high,  hairy  towards  the  l,ase,  smooth 
abo'e:  branches  alternate,  shorl,  upright:  the  leaves  toward,  ihe 
base  of  the  stem  hairy  above  or  on  both  sides,  blunt ;  the  upi.er  ones 
smooth,  and  becoming  gradually  more  pointed;  obscurely  notched : 
teeth  olandular,  whitish,  not  projecting  beyond  the  edge  ot  the  leal : 
there  is  an'awl-shaped  braete  at  the  base  of  each  peduncle:  the  seg- 
ments of  the  calyx  are  awl-shaped,  or  setaceous,  twice  as  lon^  as  the 
germ,  with  a  small  tooUi  on  each  side  of  the  base:  the  flowers  arc 
upric^lU  :  the  corolla  blucish  purple,  sometimes  very  pale  purple 
or  whitish;  each  segment  marked  with  three  lines:  the  necUuy 
fringed.     It  grows  wild  in  France,  kc,  flowering  in  June,  July,  and 

"  The  fleshy  roots  are  eatable,  and  are  much  cultivated  in  France 

for  salads.  ,       , 

Culture -The  plants  in  this  extensive  genus  arc  mostly  hard}, 
and  increased  with  little  difficulty.  The  six  tirst  sorts,  and  their 
varieties,  are  all  capal>le  of  being  raised  by  dividing  the  roots  in  ll.e 
autumn  or  early  spring,  and  planting  them  out  on  the  beds,  borders, 
or  other  parts.  The  former  is,  however,  the  better  season  ior  the 
purpose,  as  the  roots  become  better  established  before  they  begin  to 
shoot  up  n,to  stem.  They  thrive  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation  As 
the  plants  of  the  steeple  bell-flower,  trained  for  adorning  halls  and 
chimneys,  are  scldomprop.r  for  the  purpose  the  followmg  season 
after  being  planted  oul,  a  supply  of  young  plants  should  be  annually 
raised  And  though  tins  .s  mostly  done  by  otlsets.  as  being  the 
quickest  mode,  tin-  pl<uas  raised  from  seed  are  always  stronger;  the 
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stalks  rise  higher,  and  produce  a  great  number  of  flowers,  especially 
where  good  seeds  can  be  procured. 

In  the  fifth  sort,  especially  wilh  the  double  variet}^  the  parting 
their  roots  should  be  annually  performed  in  the  autumn,  otherwise 
the  plants  are  apt  to  degenerate  to  single,  and  the  soil  should  not  be 
too  light  or  rich  in  which  they  are  planted,  as  in  either  of  these  cases 
they  degenerate.  In  a  strong  fresh  loam  their  flowers  are  in  the 
greatest  perfection. 

The  broad-leaved  sort  is  also  easily  propagated  by  seeds,  which 
it  furnishes  in  great  plenty. 

In  all  these  sorts,  when  not  sown  in  the  places  where  they  are  to 
remain,  the  plants  should  be  transplanted  into  such  situations,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  autumn,  as  by  that  means  they  flower  much 
better. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  kinds  are  increased  by  seeds,  which 
should  be  sown  in  the  spring,  on  beds  of  common  earth,  keeping 
them  clean  from  weeds  till  the  following  autumn;  when  they  may  be 
transplanted  into  the  borders  or  other  parts.  And  as  the  plants  in 
the  first  of  these  sorts  perish  the  second  year,  young  ones  should  be 
annually  raised.  •    . 

The  latter  of  these  kinds  are  mostly  sown  in  patches  in  the  bor- 
ders or  clumps,  among  other  hardy  annuals,  at  the  above  period  ; 
but  if  sown  in  autumn  the  ])lants  grow  much  taller,  and  flower  much 
earlier. 

The  ninth  sort  is  propagated  by  planting  the  offsets  from  the  roots 
in  the  beginning  of  the  autumn,  in  beds,  or  other  places,  where  they 
are  to  remain.  And  the  tenth  species  may  be  increased  by  planting 
the  cuttings  of  the  shoots  in  pots  of  light  earth,  and  plunging  them 
in  the  hotbed  of  the  stove. 

The  eleventh  kind  is  raised  from  seed,  which  should  be  sown  in 
April  in  a  moist  shady  situation,  the  plants  being  thinned  out  to  five 
or  six  inches  distance.  The  roots  are  ready  for  use  about  the  be- 
ginning of  autumn.     It  requires  to  be  sown  annually. 

All  the  hardy  flowering  sorts  are  highly  ornamental  in  the  borders 
of  pleasure-grounds  and  other  parts,  as  they  continue  long  in  flower. 
And  the  tender  kinds  afford  variety  in  the  greenhouse. 


2.  C  RE  PIS    BAR  BAT  A. 

YELLOW    HAWKWEED. 

This  genus  comprises  plants  of  the  herbaceous  ornamental  an- 
nual kinil.     Bastard  Hawk-weed. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Si/jigencsia  Fohjgamia  JEqualis, 
and  ranks  in  the  natural  order  o(  Compositce  Sanijlosculosa'. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  common  double:  exterior, 
very  short,  spreading,  deciduous:  interior  ovate,  simple,  furrowed, 
permanent:  scales  linear,  converging:  the  corolla  is  compound  im- 
bricate, uniform:  corollels  hermaphrodite,  very  many,  equal:  proper 
one-petalled ;  ligulate,  linear,  truncate,  five-toothed  :  the  stamina 
consist  of  five  capillary  filaments,  very  short:  anther  cylindric,  tubu- 
lar: the  pistillum  a  somewhat  ovate  germ:  style  filiform,  length  of 
the  stamens:  stigmas  two,  reflex:  there  is  no  pericarpium:  calyx 
roundish:  the  seed  solitary,  oblong,  fusiform,  sometimes  columnar: 
down  hairy,  generally  slipilate:  the  receptacle  naked,  with  cells  or 
pits. 

The  species  cultivated  are:  1.  C.  borbato,  Spanish  bearded  Cre- 
pis,  or  Purple-eyed  Succory  Ilawk-weed;  2.  C.  rubra.  Purple 
Crepis.  .       .     • 

The  first  is  an  annual  plant,  ])utting  out  leaves  next  the  root, 
nine  inches  in  length,  and  almost  two  broad  in  the  middle,  of  a  light 
green  colour:  the  stems  are  a  foot  and  half  high,  dividing  into  many 
branches,  having  leaves  of  the  same  form  with  the  others,  but  smaller 
and  sessile:  the  flowers  arc  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
and  of  a  yellow  colour,  Avith  a  purplish  base.  It  flowers  in  June; 
and  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe. 

There  are  varieties,  wilh  deep  yellow  flowers,  and  with  sulphur- 
coloured  flowers  inclining  to  while,  each  having  a  dark  purple 
base.  ■ 
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Tlie  second  species  has  also  an  annual  root]  ihc  root-leaves  man}', 
lanceolate,  and  deeply  jagged.  From  these  the  slalks  arise,  which 
are  a  foot  and  half  high,  dividing  into  many  slender  branches,  each 
terminated  by  one  large  flower  of  a  red  colour.  It  is  a  native  of 
Italy. 

Culture. — These,  like  other  annuals  of  the  hardy  kind,  must  be 
raised  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  either  the  autumn  or  spring  ;  or  at  both 
periods,  where  they  are  required  to  flower  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
in  patches,  in  the  clumps,  borders,  or  other  parts,  where  they  are 
to  remain,  six  or  seven  in  each,  covering  them  in  lightly.  When  the 
plants  have  attained  six  or  seven  inches  in  growth,  they  should  be 
thinned  out  to  three  or  four  in  each  patch,  and  be  kept  free  from 
weeds. 

They  succeed  in  most  soils  and  situations,  having  a  pleasing  effect 
in  their  flowers,  in  the  fronts  and  other  parts  of  the  borders  and 
clumps  of  ornamented  grounds. 


3.  CONVOLVULUS  TRICOLOR. 

SMALL    ELUE    CONVOLVULUS. 

Tins  genus  contains  several  jilants  of  the  herbaceous  trailing 
annual  and  perennial  kinds. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Pentandria  Monogynia,  and 
ranks  in  the  natural  order  of  Campanacece. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  five-parted  perianthiunij 
converging,  ovate,  obtuse,  very  small,  permanent:  the  corolla  is 
one-pctalled,  bell-shaped,  spreading,  large,  plaited,  obscurely  five- 
lobed  :  the  stamina  have  five  subulate  filaments,  shorter  by  half  than 
the  corolla:  anthers  ovate,  compressed:  the  pistillum  is  a  roundish 
superior  germ :  style  filiform,  length  of  tlie  stamens  :  stigmas  two, 
oblong,  broadish:  the  pericarpium   is  a  capsule  enwrapped   by  the 
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calyx,  roundis!),  two-celled,  one,  two,  or  ihrcc-valvcd  (coininonly 
three-celled,  seldom  two  or  four-celled:  partition  allernalc  wilh  the 
valves):  the  seeds  in  pairs,  roundisii  (one  or  two  seeds  in  each  cell, 
sometimes  abortive,  few  with  a  twisted  embryo). 

The  species  mostly  cultivaled  are:  1.  C.  purpurea,  Purple  Convol- 
vulus, or  Convolvulus  Major;  2.  C.  tricolor.  Three-coloured  'J'railing 
Convolvulus,  or  Convolvulus  Minor;  3.  C.  nil.  Anil,  lihic  or  Azure 
Convolvulus;  4.  C,  cauaricnsis,  Canary  Evergreen  Convolvulus: 
5.  C.  ceuorum.  Silver-leaved  Convolvulus;  G.  C.  batatas  'J'uberous- 
rooted  Convolvulus,  or  Spanish  l^olatoes. 

The  first  is  an  annual  plant,  that  rises  on  support  to  the  height  of 
ten  or  twelve  feet.  In  its  native  situation  it  sends  out  long  branches, 
which  twist  about  the  trees,  and  rise  to  a  great  height.  'J'he  leaves 
are  smooth,  heart-shaped,  ending  in  long  points;  the  ears  at  the  base 
are  large  and  rounded,  and  the  petioles  long  and  slender.  'J'he 
peduncles  are  long,  each  sustaining  three  purple-coloured  flowers. 
It  flowers  from  the  end  of  June  till  destroyed  by  the  frost.  It  is  a 
native  of  America. 

It  is  usually  known  in  garden-culture  by  the  name  o^ Coiivokuhis 
Major. 

There  are  varieties,  uitli  deep  purple  flowers,  wilh  while  flowers, 
with  red  flowers,  and  wilh  whitish  blue  flowers. 

The  second  species  is  an  annual  planl,  with  several  thick  herh>, 
ceous  slalks,  about  two  feet  long,  not  twining,  but  bending  towards 
the  ground,  upon  which  many  of  the  lower  branches  lie  [)rostrate. 
The  leaves  are  likewise  sessile.  The  peduncles  come  out  just  above 
the  leaves  at  the  same  joint,  and  on  th(^  same  side;  ihey  are  about 
two  inches  long,  each  sustaining  one  large  open  bell-shaped  flower? 
of  a  fine  blue  colour,  wilh  a  white  bollom,  varying  to  j)ure  white, 
and  sometimes  beautifully  variegated  with  both  colours.  'J'he  Avhite 
flowers  are  succeeded  by  while  seeds;  but  in  the  blue  ones  ihey  are 
<lark-coloured.  It  is  a  native  of  Barbary,  &c.  commonly  known  in 
garden-culture  under  the  title  of  Convolvulus  Minor. 

The  third  is  also  an  annual  planl,  rising  with  a  twining  stalk  eight 
or  ten  feet  high.     The  leaves  are  woolly,  ending  in  sharp  points  and 
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on  long  petioles.    Each  peduncle  sustains  two  flowers  of"  a  very  deep 
blue  colour,  whence  its  name  of  Ani/  or  Nil. 

It  is  a  beautiful  plant;  and  it  flowers  all  the  latter  part  of  the 
sunnncr.     It  is  a  native  of  America. 

The  fourth  species  has  strong  fibrous  roots.  The  stems  are  woody, 
branched,  growing  twenty  feet  high,  and  more  when  supported. 
Tiie  flowers  are  axillary,  several  on  one  peduncle,  for  the  most  part 
of  a  pale  blue  colour,  but  sometimes  white.  It  flowers  in  June,  July, 
and  August,  and  sometimes  ripens  seeds  here.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Canary  Islands. 

The  fifth  has  upright,  shrubby  stems,  about  three  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  lanceolate,  blunt,  silky,  placed  closely  on  every  side  the 
stem;  they  are  near  two  inches  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  clusters  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  sitting 
\evy  close;  they  are  of  a  pale  rose-colour,  and  come  out  in  June  and 
July,  but  do  not  perfect  seeds  in  this  climate. 

The  sixth  species  has  a  round  perennial  stem,  hispid,  prostrate, 
creeping,  putting  forth  scattered,  oblong,  acuminate  tubers,  purple 
or  pale-coloured  on  the  outside.  The  leaves  are  angular,  on  long 
petioles.  The  flowers  are  purple,  lateral,  large,  three  or  thereabouts 
together,  on  upright  peduncles.     It  is  a  native  of  both  Indies,  &c. 

Culture. — All  the  annual  kinds -are  easily  raised,  by  sowing  the 
seed  in  the  early  spring  months  in  patches,  in  the  places  where  they 
arc  to  flower,  four  or  five  seeds  in  each,  half  an  inch  deep.  When 
the  plants  are  an  inch  or  two  high,  they  should  be  thinned  out,  so  as 
to  leave  but  two  or  three  of  the  best  in  each  patch,  managing  them 
afterwards  as  other  ])lants  of  similar  growth. 

The  perennial  species,  which  are  tender,  are  mostly  increased  by 
.layers  from  the  young  shoots  in  the  spring,  which  take  root  freely  in 
three  or  four  months:  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  also  grow  freely 
in  a  shady  border  when  lanted  during  tiicsummer  months.  Suck- 
ers taken  from  the  root  also  make  good  plants  when  planted  in  the 
same  way.  'ihey  should  be  kept  in  pots  of  rich  earth,  and  ma- 
naged in  the  same  way  as  geraniums,  myrtles,  and  other  similar 
plants. 
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The  Tricolor  or  Minor  Convolvulus  may  eillier  be  suffered  to 
trail  upon  the  ground,  according  to  its  natural  growth,  or  lied  up  to 
sticks:  but  the  other  annual  species  and  varieties,  being  of  the  twin- 
ing or  running  kind,  should  have  tall  sticks  to  climb  upon,  on  which 
they  will  rise  several  feet  in  height,  flowering  all  the  way,  and  ap- 
pearing highly  ornamental. 

The  perennial  sorts  are  elegant  plants  for  the  greenhouse  collec- 
tion, and  deserve  the  attention  of  those  who  can  preserve  them  dur- 
ing the  winter  season. 

The  last  species  may  be  raised  by  planting  the  roots,  either  whole 
or  divided,  in  a  warm  border,  in  the  early  spring  months,  Avhere  they 
will  send  up  stalks,  and  flower  in  the  autunui;  but  to  have  them  in 
greater  perfection,  they  should  be  planted  in  a  slender  hot-bed,  co- 
vered with  a  frame  and  glasses  during  bad  wealher,  by  which  means 
they  flower  earlier,  and  often  form  many  tubers  at  the  joints.  They 
are  chiefly  planted  for  the  sake  of  variety. 


PLATE   XV. 

l.CHELONE    OBLIQUA. 

RED-FLOWERED    CHELONE. 

This  genus  comprehends  plants  of  the  flowery  herbaceous  pe- 
rennial kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Didi/namia  Angiospermia,  and 
ranks  in  the  natural  order  of  Personatce. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  one-leafed,  five-parted, 
very  short,  permanent  perianthium:  divisions  erect  and  ovate:  the 
corolla  monopetalous  and  ringent:  tube  cylindric,  very  short:  throat 
inflated,  oblong,  convex  above,  flat  beneath:  border  closed,  small: 
upper  lip  obtuse,  emarginatc;  lower  almost  equal  to  the  upper,  very 
slightly  trifid:  the  stamina  consist  of  four  filaments,  hid  beneath  the 
back  of  the  corolla;  the  two  side  ones  a  little  longer:  the  anthers  in- 
cumbent: the  rudiment  of  a  fifth  filament,  like  the  point  of  a  dagger, 
between  the  upper  pair  of  stamens:  the  pislillum  is  an  ovate  germ: 
style  filiform,  situation  and  length  of  the  stamens:  the  stigma  is  ob- 
tuse: the  pcricarpium  is  an  ovate  capsule,  two  celled,  longer  than 
the  calyx:  the  seeds  very  many,  roundish,  surrounded  with  a  mem- 
branous rim. 

'^I'he  species  cultivated  for  ornament  are:  1.  C.  glabra, 'While 
Smooth  Chelone;  2.  C.  obliqua,  Red  Oblique-leaved  Chelone;  3.  C. 
hirsuta,  Haiiy  Chelone;  4.C.  jjenstemon.  Forking  Chelone. 

Tlie  first  has  a  pretty  thick  jointed  root,  which  creeps  under 
ground  to  a  considerable  distance,  sending  up  smooth  channelled 
stalks,  which  rise  about  two  feet  high,  with  two  leaves  at  each  joint, 
standing  oj)posite  without  foot-stalks;  these  are  three  inches  and  a 
half  long,  and  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad  at  their  base. 
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where  they  arc  broadest,  diminishing  gradually  lo  a  sharp  point; 
they  have  small  serratures  on  their  edges,  which  scarcely  appear.  The 
flowers  grow  in  a  close  spike  at  the  end  of"  the  stalks;  are  white,  and 
almost  like  those  of  the  Foxglove.    It  is  a  native  of  North  America. 

According  to  some,  it  varies  with  white  flowers,  with  rose-colouved 
flowers,  with  red  flowers,  and  with  purple  flowers. 

In  the  second  species,  the  roots  do  not  creep  so  far  as  those  of 
the  first :  the  stalks  are  stronger,  the  leaves  much  broader,  and 
obli(}ue;  they  are  deeply  sawed  on  their  edges,  and  stand  upon  short 
foot-stalks;  the  corolla  is  of  a  bright  purple  colour,  and  consequently 
makes  a  finer  appearance  than  the  above  sort.  It  is  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  third  species  resembles  the  first;  but  the  stalks  and  leaves 
are  very  hairy,  and  the  flower  is  of  a  purer  white.  It  is  a  native  of 
New  England. 

Some  assert  this  to  vary  with  white  flowers,  with  blue  flowers, 
with  red  flowers,  and  with  purple  flowers. 

The  fourth  has  a  cylindric,  pubescent,  upright  stem,  a  foot  and 
half  high,  putting  out  several  side  branches:  the  leaves  are  oblong- 
lanceolate,  ending  in  a  point:  the  flowers  in  short  loose  spikes  from 
the  divisions  of  the  stalks,  and  of  a  purple  colour.  It  is  a  native  of 
North  America. 

They  all  flower  in  the  autumn,  from  Se[)tend)er  to  November. 

Culture. — The  mode  of  proj)agalion  in  the  three  first  species  is 
by  the  roots,  Avhich  multiply  easily,  being  parted  in  autumn,  or  early 
in  spring,  and  planted  where  they  are  to  remain:  but  the  fourth  sort 
must  be  raised  annually  from  seed,  by  sowing  it  in  autunm  as  soon 
as  perfectly  ripened.  . 

The  plants  rise  the  following  spring,  and  may  be  planted  out  in 
the  borders  during  the  summer  months,  'i'hey  are  hardy  plants,  and 
succeed  in  most  soils  and  situations. 

All  these  plants  have  a  very  ornamental  effect  for  some  time  in 
autunm,  after  the  principal  bloom  of  most  others  is  over;  and,  from 
being  of  ditierent  colours,  produce  much  variety  when  [)!anled  in 
tlie  borders  of  pleasure-grounds. 

s 
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2.  COLCHICUM  AUTUMN  ALE. 

AUTUMNAL    CROCUS. 

This  genus  comprehends  plants  of  the  perennial  flowering  l?ul- 
bous-rooted  kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Ilexandria  Trigynia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Spathacea. 

The  characters  are:  that  there  is  no  calyx  (except  scattered 
spathes):  the  corolla  six-parted:  tube  angulated,  rooted;  divisions 
of  the  border  lance-ovate,  concave,  erect:  the  stamina  consist  of  six 
subulate  filaments,  shorter  than  the  corolla:  anthers  oblong,  four- 
valved,  incumbent:  the  pislillum  is  a  buried  germ  within  the  root: 
styles  three,  thread-form,  length  of  the  stamens:  stigmas  reflex,  chan- 
nelled: the  pericarpium  is  a  three-lobed  capsule  connected  inter- 
nally by  a  suture,  obtuse,  three-celled,  sutures  gaping  inwardly:  the 
seeds  many,  nearly  globular,  and  wrinkled. 

The  species  cultivated  are:  1.  C.  autiimnale.  Common  Meadow 
Saftron;  3.  C.  montamim.  Mountain  Meadow  Saffron;  3.  C  variega- 
tum,  Variegated  Meadow  Saffron. 

The  first  has  a  bulbous  root,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  the  tulip, 
but  not  so  sharp-pointed  at  the  top  ;  the  skin  or  cover  is  also  of  a 
darker  colour:  these  bulbs  are  renewed  every  year;  for  those  which 
produce  the  flowers  decay,  and  new  roots  are  formed  above:  the 
flowers  come  out  in  autumn;  these  arise  with  long  slender  tubes  from 
the  rool,  about  four  inches  high,  shaped  like  those  of  the  saffron,  but 
larger:  the  number  of  flowers  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  roots,  from  two  to  seven  or  eight:  in  March  the  green  leaves 
appear,  these  are  commonly  four  to  a  full-grown  root;  they  are  folded 
over  each  other  below,  but  spread  open  above  ground,  standing 
cross-ways:  they  are  of  a  deep  green,  and  when  fully  grown  are  five 
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or  six  inches  long,  and  one  and  a  hall'  broad.  The  seed-vessel  conies 
out  from  between  the  leaves  in  April,  and  the  seeds  ripen  in  IVIay, 
after  which  the  leaves  soon  decay.  It  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of 
Europe. 

There  are  varieties,  with  white  flowers:  with  striped  flowers; 
with  broad  leaves;  with  striped  leaves;  with  many  flowers;  with 
double  purpliJi  flowers;  with  double  white  flowers;  with  many 
white  flowers.  The  double  sorts  arc  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  garden. 

The  second  species  has  a  smaller  root,  with  a  darker  coat:  the 
leaves  come  up  soon  after  the  flowers  decay,  and  continue  green  all 
winter;  long,  narrow,  and  spread  on  the  ground,  decaying  in  June: 
the  flowers  are  of  a  reddish  purple  colour,  and  appear  from  August 
to  September.     It  is  a  native  of  Spain,  &c. 

In  the  third  the  leaves  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  common  sort, 
for  the  most  part  three  in  number,  and  of  a  paler  and  fresher  green 
colour,  lying  close  upon  the  ground,  broad  at  the  bottom,  a  little 
pointed  at  the  end,  waved  about  the  edges:  the  root  is  not  so  large 
as  that  of  the  common  sort:  the  flowers  are  smaller,  but  very  beau- 
tiful, whitish,  with  deep  blue  or  purple  spots.  It  is  rather  tendei', 
and  blows  about  October  or  November.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Greek 
islands. 

Culture.  —These  plants  are  increased  by  dividing  the  bunches  of 
their  roots  at  the  time  their  leaves  decay,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sum- 
mer; as  from  the  latter  end  of  June  till  the  middle  of  the  followina 
month,  planting  the  separated  bulbs  or  off-sets  to  the  depth  of  about 
three  inches. 

They  are  sometimes  planted  in  beds,  in  rows  at  eight  or  ten 
inches  asunder;  but  they  may  be  dispersed  in  the  fronts  of  borders 
and  clumps  with  success. 

It  is  of  advantage  to  take  up  and  divide  the  bunches  ol"  root- 
bulbs  every  two  or  three  years. 

New  varieties  may  be  raised  from  seed  sown  in  boxes,  or  large 
pots,  in  autumn,  covering  it  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  and  placing 
them  in  a  warm  situation  till  spring,  wlien  the  plants  will  appear, 
which  should  have  only  the  morning  sun  during  sunmier,  giving  wa- 
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ter  in  dry  weather;  and  in  the  second  summer,  when  their  leaves 
decay,  planting  them  out  to  flower,  either  in  beds,  or  other  me- 
thods. 

They  are  of  a  hardy  nature,  and  produce  a  fine  effect,  by  their 
curious  growth,  as  well  as  flowers,  in  the  autumn  and  winter 
seasons. 


3.  CATANANCHE  C^RULEA. 

BLUE    CATANANCHE. 

...  1 

This  genus  contains  a  plant  of  the  herbaceous  perennial  flowery 
kind.     Candia  Lion's-foot. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Syngenesia  Folygania  Mqualis, 
and  ranks  in  the  natural  order  of  Composite. 

The  characters  are :  that  the  calyx  is  common  imbricate,  turbi- 
nate; leaflets  very  many,  loosely  incumbent,  acute,  scariose;  the 
squamule  ovate-acuminate,  concave,  lax,  glossy  and  permanent: 
the  corolla  is  compound,  generally  imbricate,  uniform;  corollets  her- 
maphrodite, very  many;  the  exterior  ones  longer. 

Proper  monopetalous,  ligulatc,  linear,  truncate,  five-toothed : 
the  stamina  consist  of  five  capillary  filaments,  very  short:  the  anthers 
are  cylindric,  and  tubular:  the  pistillum  is  an  oblong  germ:  the  style 
filiform,  length  of  the  stamens:  the  stigma  bifid  and  reflex:  there  is 
no  pericarpium:  the  calyx  unchanged:  the  seeds  solitary,  turbinate- 
ovate:  down  from  a  five-awned  calycle:  the  receptacle  is  chafiy. 

The  species  chiefly  cultivated  is  C.  ccemlea. 

It  is  perennial,  sending  out  many  long,  narrow,  hairy  leaves, 
which  are  jagged  on  their  edges.  Between  the  leaves  the  flower- 
stalks  come  out,  which  are  in  number  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the 
plant;  as  from  an  old  thriving  root  there  are  frequently  eight  or  ten, 
and  young  plants  seldom  send  out  more  than  two  or  three.  These  stalks 
rise  near  two  feet  high,  dividing  into  many  small  branches  upward^ 
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with  leaves  like  those  below,  but  smaller,  and  have  few  or  no  jags  on 
their  edges;  each  of  the  peduncles  is  terminated  with  single  heads 
of  flowers,  of  a  blue  colour,  having  a  dry,  silvery,  scaly  calyx. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  flowering  from  July  to 
October. 

There  is  a  variety  with  double  flowers. 

Culture. — It  is  increased  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  the  early  spring, 
on  the  borders  where  the  earth  is  light :  the  plants  when  sufficiently 
strong  may,  some  of  them,  be  removed  into  pots;  l)ut  they  flower 
best  when  left  where  sown.  The  double  sort  is  best  increased  by 
slipping  the  roots  and  planting  them  out  either  in  the  early  autumn 
or  spring  seasons;  but  in  this  Avay  the  roots  should  not  be  divided 
into  too  small  parts,  as  that  prevents  their  sending  up  a  sufllicient 
number  of  stalks  for  flowering. 

These  are  very  ornamental  plants  for  the  borders  or  clumps, 
where  sufficiently  dry,  warm,  and  protected,  as  they  continue  several 
years. 

Some  plants  may  likewise  be  preserved  in  pots,  to  set  out  in 
assemblage  with  other  potted  plants. 


PLATE    XVI. 

1.  CONVALLARIA  MAJALIS, 

LILY    OF    THE    VALLEY. 


This  genus  contains  plants  of  the  hardy  herbaceous  perennial 
flowery  kind.     Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  Solomon's  Seal. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Hexandxia  Monogynia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Sarmentacece. 

The  characters  are:  that  there  is  no  calyx:  the  corolla  is  mono- 
pelalous,  bell-shaped,  smooth :  border  six-cleft,  obtuse,  open  re- 
flected :  the  stamina  consist  of  six  subulate  filaments,  inserted  into 
the  petal,  shorter  than  the  corolla :  anthers  oblong  erect:  the  pistil- 
luni  is  a  globose  germ  :  style  filiform,  longer  than  the  stamens:  stig- 
ma obtuse,  three-cornered:  the  pericarpium  is  a  globose  berry,  three- 
celled,  before  maturity  spotted:  the  seeds  are  solitary  or  in  pairs, 
and  roundish. 

The  species  cultivated  are:  1.  C.  maialis.  Sweet-scented  Lily  of 
the  Valley ;  2.  C.  polygonatum.  Single-flowered  Solomon's  Seal ; 
3.  C.  j?iultiJiora,  Many-  flowered  Solomon's  Seal ;  4.  C.  verticillata,  Nar- 
row-leaved Solomon's  Seal ;  5.  C.  racemosa.  Cluster-flowered  Solo- 
mon's Seal. 

The  first  has  a  perennial  root,  with  numerous  round  fibres  trans- 
versely wrinkled,  creeping  horizontally  just  below  the  surface  to  a 
considerable  distance.  The  whole  plant  is  smooth.  Four  or  five 
aUernate,  oblong,  blunt,  slightly  nerved,  purplish  scales  surround 
and  bind  together  the  base  of  the  leaves  and  stalk.  There  are  two 
leaves,  petioled,  elliptic  or  lanceolate,  pointed  at  each  end,  from  four 
to  five  inches  long,  and  near  an  inch  and  half  broad  in  the  middle, 
quile   entire,    upright,    smooth,    nerved,  one   usually   larger,    of  a 
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bright  green  colour;  petioles  clasping,  round,  llic  outer  dotted  with 
red,  and  tubular,  to  receive  the  iuner,  which  is  solid.  Scape  late- 
ral, the  length  of  the  leaves,  upright,  smooth,  semi-cylindrical.  The 
flowers  from  six  lo  eight,  in  a  racen)e,  nodding,  while,  and  fragrant- 
It  is  a  native  of  Europe;  flowering  in  May.  Hence  it  is  termed 
May,  and  sometimes  Conval  Lily. 

There  arc  varieties  with  narrower  leaves,  with  broader  leaves, 
with  double  variegated  flowers;  with  double  reddish  or  red  flowers; 
widi  double  while  flowers. 

The  second  species  has  a  twisted  root,  full  of  knot:  on  a  transverse 
section  of  it  characters  appear  that  give  it  the  resemblance  of  a  seal, 
whence  the  name  of  Solomon's  Seal.  The  stem  is  fiom  a  span  to 
near  a  foot  in  height,  of  a  harder  texture  than  the  third  species:  the 
leaves  are  simple,  inclined,  angular,  twisted,  sometimes  three-edged 
four  inches  long  and  one  broad,  oval-lanceolate,  half  embracing  the 
stem,  glaucous  underneath,  frequently  bending  down  on  one  side- 
The  flowers  sweet-scented,  generally  solitary,  but  sometimes  two,  on 
long  axillary  peduncles,  much  larger  than  in  the  third  sort.  The 
berries  are  black.     It  is  a  native  of  the  North  of  Europe. 

It  varies  with  double  flowers,  &c. 

The  third  has  a  round  stem,  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  or  three 
feet  high,  erect  and  unbranched :  leaves  usually  bent  upwards,  and 
to  one  side,  underneath  glacous,  five  inches  long  and  two  broad;  ihe 
lower  ones  oval,  the  upper  oval-lanceolate,  half  embracing  the  stem. 
Tiie  flowers  are  several  together  (iVom  two  or  three  to  seven  or  eight), 
axillary,  on  branched  compressed  j>eduncles.  The  berries  round,  of 
a  blackish  blue  colour,  purple  and  red. 

This  is  a  larger  plant  than  the  second  sort.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Norlh  of  Europe. 

There  are  varieties  with  double  flowers. 

The  iburlhsort  has  a  perennial  root,  toothed:  the  stem  is  simple, 
angular,  striated,  erect,  eighteen  inches  high.  The  leaves  narrower 
than  the  other  sorts,  lanceolate,  entire,  smooth,  three  or  four  in  a 
v/horl,  three  or  four  inches  long,  and  IVom  half  an  inch  lo  an  inch  in 
breadth,    bright  green,  and  glaucous  beneath.     The  peduncles  arc 
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axillary,  solitary,  branched,  pendulous,  and  from  two  to  six-flow^ 
cred.  The  flowers  of  a  greenish  wliite  colour.  The  berries  violet  or 
deep  red.  It  flowers  in  June;  and  is  a  nalivc  of  the  North  of  Eu- 
rope, &c. 

The  fifth  species  has  the  stems  two  feet  high,  unbranched,  with 
many  oblong  leaves  embracing  ihem  at  the  base,  resembling  the 
leaves  of  Plantain.  The  flowers  are  small  and  white,  and  are  pro- 
duced in  single  spikes  at  the  top,  and  are  succeeded  by  small  red 
berries,  about  the  same  size  as  in  llie  first  sort.  It  flowers  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  and  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  cScc. 

Culture. — In  all  these  sorts  of  plants  their  culture  may  be  eftected 
by  parting  then-  roots,  either  in  the  autumn  or  spring  months,  but 
the  former  is  the  better  season,  planting  them  out  where  they  are  to 
remain.  They  afterwards  only  require  to  be  kept  free  from  weeds 
and  removed  every  three  or  four  years,  according  as  their  roots  may 
be  increased.  - 

As  they  succeed  best  in  rather  shady  situations,  they  are  well 
suited  for  affording  variety  and  ornament  in  shady  places,  such  as 
the  borders  or  the  sides  of  walks  in  woods  and  wilderness  parts  of 
pleasure-grounds,  producing  considerable  variety  by  the  singularity 
of  their  growth  and  the  beauty  of  their  foliage  and  flowers.  They 
also  grow  well  in  many  other  situations  that  are  more  open. 


2.    CERINTHE    MAJOR. 

GREAT    HONEY-WORT. 

This  genus  furnishes  plants  of  the  hardy,  ornamental,  flower- 
ing, annual  kind.     The  Honey  wort. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Fentandria  Monogijnia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  AsperifoUa. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  five-parted  perianthium  ; 
divisions  oblong,  equal,  permanent:  the  corolla  is  monopetalous  ahd 
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bcll-rorm:  tube  sborl,  lliick:  border  tubc-bcllicd,  ratlicr  thicker  than 
the  tube:  intnilh  iive-clefl  ;  throat  naked,  pi  rvious  :  the  stamina 
consist  of  five,  subulate  fiJaujents,  very  sliort:  anthers  acute,  erect: 
the  pistilhun  is  a  four-parted  germ:  slyk>  fihform,  length  of  the  sta- 
mens: slignia  obtuse:  there  is  no  pericarpium:  calyx  unchanged 
the  seeds  two,  bony,  glossy,  sub-ovate,  outwardly  gibbous,  and  bilo- 
cular. 

The  s»])ccies  cuUivatcd  is  C.  ukijov,  (J  real  Honey  wort. 

It  rises  with  stems  eighteen  inches  high  and  more,  round,  sriioolh, 
l)ranching,  and  leafy:  the  leaves  are  glaucous,  becoming  blue  by  age, 
smooth,  Avithout  prickles,  but  ciliated  about  the  edge,  and  dotted 
with  white:  the  branches  are  leafy  and  nodding;  with  flowers  among 
the  leaves,  hanging  on  long  peduncles:  the  tube  of  ihv.  corolla  is  yel- 
low, but  the  border  purple.  It  is  a  native  of  Ital}-,  flowering  in  June 
and  the  two  following  months. 

There  are  varieties  with  smooth  leaves  and  purple  flowers,  and 
with  prickly  leaves  and  yellow  flowers. 

Culture. — The  plants  are  raised  by  sowing  the  seeds  annually  in 
the  autumn  or  early  spring  montlis  in  patches  in  the  borders,  clumps, 
or  other  parts.  The  autunin  sowings  should  be  made  as  early  as 
possible.  They  also  rise  from  the  self-sown  seeds,  'i'hey  should  be 
managed  as  other  hardy  annunls.  These  arc  plants  j)roper  for  be- 
ing planted  out  about  the  apiary,  or  in  the  small  beds  or  borders. 


PLATE  XVII. 

L  CHELIDONIUM  GLAUCUM. 

YELLOW-HORNED    POPPY. 


This  genus  furnishes  a  plant  of  the  liardy  herbaceous  flower}'- 
kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Poli/andria  Monogynia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Bhocadae. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  two-leaved  roundish  pe- 
rianthium:  leaflets  subovate,  concave,  obtuse,  caducous:  the  corolla 
has  four  roundish  flat  petals,  spreading,  large,  narrower  at  the  base: 
the  slamina  consist  of  very  many  filaments  (thirty),  flat,  broader  at 
top,  shorter  than  the  corolla:  the  anlhers  are  oblong,  compressed, 
obtuse,  (?rect,  and  twin:  the  pislillum  is  a  cylindric  germ,  the  length 
of  the  stamens:  there  is  no  style:  the  sligma  headed  and  bifid:  the 
pericarpium  is  a  cylindric  silique,  sub-bivalve:  the  seeds  very  many, 
ovale,  increased,  and  shining:  the  receplacle  linear,  between  the 
valves  of  a  kind  of  circumambient  suture,  not  gaping. 

The  species  Avortliy  of  cultivation  as  an  ornamental  plant  is 
C.  glaucum,  Sea  Celandine,  or  Yellow-horned  Poppy. 

It  has  a  strong  stem :  the  root-leaves  are  pinnatifid,  Avaved,  va- 
riously lobcd,  and  indented  ;  pinnas  gradually  larger  upwards<;  hairy 
on  both  sides:  stem-leaves  embracing,  deepi}'  indented,  rough  above, 
smooth  beneath:  the  branches  are  dichotomous:  the  flowers  are  of 
a  scarlet  colour,  and  succeeded  by  long  horn-shaped  pods.  The 
root,  according  to  some,  is  annual,  but  others  assert  it  to  be  pe- 
rennial. 

Culture. — These  plants  are  raised  from  seed,  which  should  be 
sown  either  in  the  autumn  or  spring  v,here  the  plants  are  to  remain; 
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or  they  may  be  raised  ia  a  sccd-bcd,  and  bo  afterwards  planted  ou 
where  they  arc  to  flower.  Some  seed  should  be  sown  aimually,  as 
the  plants  seldom  conthiiic  longer  than  two  years.  Jt  is  hardy,  and 
succeeds  in  ahnost  any  soil  or  situation. 

The  plants  atlbrd  ornament  and  variety  in  tin;  borders  both  from 
their  flowery  nature  and  the  peculiiirity  of  their  long-horned  pods. 


2.  CiSTUS  LADAMFERUS. 

GUM    CISTUS. 


Tins  genus  allbrds  plants  of  the  shrubby  evergreen  kind.  Rock 
Hose. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  ovder  Poli/andiia  Monogij)ii(t,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Rotuceoe. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  five-leaved  permanent 
perianthium:  leaflets  roundish,  concave;  of  whicli  two  alternate  ones 
are  lower  and  smaller:  the  corolla  has  five  petals,  roundish,  flat, 
spreading,  very  large  :  the  stamina  consist  of  numerous  capillary  fila- 
ments, shorter  than  the  corolla:  anthers  roundish,  small:  the  pistil- 
lum  is  a  roundish  germ:  style  simple,  the  length  of  the  stamens: 
stigma  flat,  orbiculate:  the  pericar])iuni  is  a  roundish  capsule,  co- 
vered with  the  calyx:  the  seeds  numerous,  roundish,  and  small. 

The  species  are:  1.  C.  popuUfoCiKs,  Poplar-leaved  Cistus,  or  Rock 
Rose;  2.  C.  laurifo/his.  Bay-leaved  Gum  Cistus;  3.  C.  ladaniferus, 
Spanish  Gum  Cistus;  4.  C.  incanus.  Hoary  Rock  Rose,  or  Rose  Cis- 
tus; 5.  C.halinnJ'oUus,  Sea  Purslain-leaved  Cistus;  6".  C.  Mouspc- 
liensis,  Montpelier  Gum  Cistus;  7.  C.  creticus,  Cretan  Ladaniferous 
Cistus;  8.  C.  albidm.  White-leaved  Cistus;  9.  C.  crispus,  Curled 
leaved  Cistus:   10.  C.  s«/t;i/b/i«,s,  Sage-leaved  Cistus. 

In  this  numerous  genus  there  arc  other  species  that  may  equally 
deserve  cultivation. 
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The  first  has  a  slIfF,  slender,  woody  stern,  six  or  seven  feet  liigh, 
sending  out  many  branches  the  whole  length:  these  and  the  leaves 
are  hairy;  the  calyxes  also  very  hairy:  but  the  brandies  and  leaves, 
when  rurther  advanced,  become  naked:  the  leaves  are  large,  of  a 
light  green  colour,  sessile,  with  many  nerves:  the  flowers  are  pro- 
duced at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  on  naked  peduncles:  the  corolla 
is  while,  and  soon  drops  off;  and  the  petals,  according  to  Linna.n!s, 
are  tinged  with  jnupie  on  their  edges;  the  stamens  yellow;  and  the 
calyxes,  before  they  unfold,  three-cornered  in  their  appearance.  It 
is  a  native  of  Portugal,  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

The  second  species  rises  with  a  strong  woody  stem,  to  the  height 
of  five  or  six  feet,  sending  out  many  erect  hairy  branches  :  the  leaves 
are  lanceolate,  acute,  thick,  dark  green  above,  and  white  beneath, 
very  glutinous  in  warm  weather;  but,  according  to  Linnaeus,  Avrink- 
led,  green  on  both  sides,  and  scarce  visibly  hairy;  the  petioles  be- 
coming purple  at  the  base:  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches  upon  long  naked  peduncles,  branching  on  their  sides 
into  smaller  ones,  each  sustaining  one  large  white  flower  with  a  hairy 
calyx.     It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  is  a  native  of  S|)ain. 

The  third  grows  to  the  height  of  live  or  six  feet,  Avith  a  strong 
woody  stem,  sending  out  many  hairy  branches:  the  leaves  are  smooth 
on  their  upper  side,  but  veined  on  their  under,  on  short  foot-stalks 
which  join  at  their  base,  where  they  form  a  sort  of  sheath  to  the 
branch:  the  corolla  is  white,  the  size  of  the  oflicinal  Poppy:  the 
germ  has  ten  swellings:  stigma  sessile,  without  any  style.  It  is  a 
native  of  S{)ain,  &c.     It  flowers  from  June  till  August. 

Mr.  Curtis  objeels  to  the  propriety  of  the  name  ladaiiij'erus,  as  it 
is  not  the  [)!ant  from  which  hulanum  is  produced,  though  in  a  warmer 
climate  it  affords  a  gun)  of  a  similar  kind. 

Tlsere  are  varieties  with  large  white  floweis,  and  a  purple  spot  in 
the  middle  of  the  petal,  and  with  entire  white  flowers. 

The  f(;i  vlh  species  has  a  shrubby  stem,  branching  to  a  large 
bushy  head,  iliice  or  four  feet  high  :  the  branches  villose;  the  leaves 
are  not  at  all  nerved,  ending  in  a  point,  a  little  flexuose  in  the  disk, 
ending  at  the  base  in  ooalescent  sheathing  petioles,  or  rather  obovate- 
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spatulale;  the  lower  more  connale,  and  in  a  manner  sliealhing:  the 
calyxes  liairy,  wilh  subcordate  leafiels:  the  petals  purple,  emarginate 
or  ohcordale,  quite  entire  and  concave.     It  is  a  native  of  Spain. 

The  fillh  s[)ecies  is  an  upright  shrub,  three  or  lour  feet  high:  the 
branches  arc  round,  ash-coloured,  angular  at  top,  the  younger  ones 
doited  with  yellow:  the  leaves  are  petioled,  opposite,  lanceolate, 
very  whil(>,  scarcely  soft,  without  veins,  obtuse,  tlat,  about  an  inch 
in  length:  the  peduncle  terminating,  compound,  white;  supjiorting 
three  or  four  bright  yellow  flowers,  which  aj)pear  in  June  and  July. 
It  is  a  native  of  Portugal. 

There  are  varieties  with  numerous  leaves  and  sulphur-coloured 
fiov/ers,  and  with  yellow  flowers  v/ith  purple  spots  in  their  bases. 

The  sixth  rises  with  a  s'ender  stem,  from  three  to  four  feet  high, 
sending  out  many  hairy  branches  from  the  bottom  upwards:  th(; 
leaves  are  very  dark  green,  in  warm  weather  covered  with  a  glutinous 
sweet-scented  substance:  the  peduncles,  which  come  out  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  are  long,  naked,  and  sustain  many  while  flowers, 
rising  above  each  other;  their  calyxes  are  bordered,  and  end  in  sharp 
points.  It  flowers  from  June  to  August,  and  is  a  native  of  Nar- 
bonne.  -  • 

Tliere  is  a  variety  wilh  olive-shaped  leaves  and  sulphur-coloured 
flowers.  , 

The  seventh  species  is  branching,  diffused,  a.  foot  and  half  high 
and  more:  the  stem  and  branches  round-,  and  scjmewhat  villose:  the 
leaves  from  broad  slem-clasping,  petioled,  first  s|)atulate,  then  ovate 
or  lanceolate,  somewhat  acute,  wii.ikled,  sometimes  waved,  roughish, 
thiekish,  (pule  entire,  viscid,  closely  set  on  both  sides  and  round  the 
edge  with  white  hairs  of  dilTerent  lengths,  some  simjile,  others 
branched  or  headed,  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye:  [)eduncles 
one-flowered,  terminating  the  last  leafy  twigs,  creel  and  villose:  the 
flowers  of  a  rose-i)urple  colour:  these  ap[)ear  in  June  and  July,  and 
the  seeds  ripen  in  Sci)tember.     It  is  a  native  of  the  Levant. 

This  is  the  species  from  which  the  drug  called  ladanum  is  pro- 
cured. 

The  eighth  has  a  shrubby  stem,  branching  from  bottom  five  or 
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six  feet  in  height:  mucli  resemiyung  the  fourth,  but  differing  in  the 
branches  being  tomentose,  not  haiiy:  the  leaves  paler,  soft,  horizon- 
tal, sessile,  by  no  means  either  petiolcd  or  sheatiiing,  broad-lanceo- 
late, mostly  three-nerved  :  the  tiov/ers  long  from  the  branches,  of  a 
bright  purple  colour:  it  is  a  native  of  Narbonne,  &c. 

In  the  ninth,  the  branches  are  weak,  slender,  woody,  spreading 
horiicontally:  it  is  seldom  more  than  tv.'o  or  three  feet  in  height:  the 
peduncles  and  calyxes  are  covered  with  a  thin  v/ool:  the  flowers  are 
of  a  purple  or  while  colovu',  appearing  in  June  and  the  following 
month.     It  is  a  native  of  Portugal. 

The  tenth  lias  a  slender,  smooth  stem,  covered  with  a  brown  bark, 
never  rising  more  than  thiee  feet  high,  and  sending  out  many  weak 
branches,  spreading  horizontally.  The  leaves  are  obtuse,  without 
veins,  not  so  soft  as  in  many  other  species:  the  peduncles  lateral, 
solitary,  one-flowered,  longer  than  the  leaves:  the  corolla  is  white, 
and  somewhat  smaller  than  that  of,  the  other  rock-roses.  It  flowers 
from  June  to  August,  and  is  a  native  of  Italy,  &c. 

Culture. — All   these  sorts  are  capable  of  being  either  raised  by    . 
seeds  or  cuttings  in  common  earth,  or  on  hot-beds;  but  the  seed 
method  produces  the  best  plants.     The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  the   . 
early  spring,  in  a  warm  border  near  half  an  inch  deep,  and  the  plants 
will  come  up  in  six  weeks;  or,  to  render  them  more  forward,  in  pots, 
and  plunged  in  a  moderate  hot-bed.     AVhen  the  plants  are  of  some 
growth,  they  should  have  the  full  air  in  mild  weather,  and  frequent 
waterings,  as  well  as  occasional  shade  from  the  sun,  while  young; 
and  Avhen  an  inch  or  two  high,  some  may  be  planted  out  separately 
in  small  pots,  others  in  rich  borders,  occasional  shade  and  water  be- 
ing given  during  summer.     In  autumn  the  potted  plants  should  be 
removed  to  a  frame,  to  have  shelter  from  frost.     Those  in  the  full 
ground  should  also  be  shielded  in   frosty  weather  Avith  mats.     In 
spring,  those  remaining  in  the  seed-bed  should  be  planted  out,  and 
those  in  pots  shifted  into  larger  ones;  to  be  continued  another  win- 
ter, and  in  the  spring  following  be  planted  where  they  are  to  remain. 
In  the  latter  method,  cuttings,  live  or  six  inches  long,  should  be 
planted  in  beds  of  rich  earth,   occasional  shade  and  water  being 
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given.  When  ■well  rooled,  they  should  be  removed  into  separate 
pols:  but  by  being  planted  in  j)ots  in  spring,  and  pkinged  in  a  hot- 
bed, they  arc  rendered  nuicli  forwarder.  In  other  respects  they  re- 
(piire  the  same  management  as  the  seedlings. 

'J'hese  arc  beautiful  evergreen  shrubs,  effecting  a  fine  variety  at 
all  seasons,  both  from  their  leaves  being  of  difl'erent  figures,  sizes,  and 
shades  of  green  antl  white,  and  their  being  vei'y  profuse  in  most  ele- 
gant flowers,  which  though  of  short  duration,  there  is  u  daily  suc- 
cession of  new  ones  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  on  the  same  plant;  and 
when  these  different  species  are  employed,  they  exhibit  a  constant 
bloom  for  near  three  months. 

They  are  mostly  hardy  enough  lo  prosper  in  the  open  ground  in 
any  dry  soil;  and  if  they  have  a  sheltered  situation  it  will  be  an  ad- 
vantage, as  in  open  exposures  they  are  rather  subject  to  injury  from 
very  severe  frost;  for  which  reason  a  plant  or  two  of  each  sort  should 
be  potted,  to  have  shelter  in  winter  in  the  green-house. 

The  second  and  fifth  are  the  most  tender  sorts. 

In  shrubbery  borders  and  clumps  they  should  be  placed  towards 
the  fronts,  in  assemblage  with  other  choice  shrubs  of  similar  growth. 
All  the  sorts  should  be  suffered  to  assume  their  own  natural  growth; 
the  straggling  branches  being  only  cut  in  with  a  knife. 


PLATE  XVIII. 

1.  CRASSULA    COCCINEA. 

SCARLET-FLOWERED    CRASSULA. 


This  genus  contains  plants  of  llie  succulent  kind  for  the  green- 
house and  stove.     Lesser  Orpine,  or  Live-Ever. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Pcntandria  Fentogynia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Succii/cntcv. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx,  is  a  one-leafed  perianth,  five- 
cleft;  divisions  lanceolate,  channelled-concave,  erect,  acute,  converg- 
ing into  a  tube,  permanent:  the  corolla  has  five  petals,  claws  long, 
linear,  straight,  converging,  connected  at  the  base  with  the  ovate 
bractcs  at  the  border,  reflex-expanding:  nectaries  five;  each  with  a 
very  small  emarginate  scale,  annexed  outwardly  to  the  base  of  the 
germ:  the  stamina  consist  of  five  subulate  filaments,  length  of  the 
tube,  inserted  in  the  claws  of  the  corolla:  anthers  simple:  the  pis- 
tillum  has  five  germs,  oblong,  acuminate,  ending  in  subulate  styles 
the  length  of  the  stamens:  stigmas  obtuse:  the  pciicarpium  consists 
of  five  capsules,  oblong,  acuminate,  straight,  compressed,  gaping  in- 
wards lengthwise:  the  seeds  many  and  small. 

The  species  are:  1.  C.  cocchiea.  Scarlet-flowered  Crassnia  ;  2.  C. 
peifoliata,  Perfoliate  Shrubby  Crassula;  3.  C.  cultrata.  Sharp-leaved 
Crassula;  4.  C.  punctata,  Dotled-leaved  C  rassula;  5.  C.  midicaidis. 
Naked-stalked  Crassula ;  6".  C.  orbicularis.  Starry  Crassula. 

There  are  several  other  species  that  may  be  cultivated. 

The  first  has  a  reddish  jointed  stem,  about  three  feet  high,  divid- 
ing at  top  into  many  irregular  branches:  the  leaves  so  closely  oppo- 
site, as  to  appear  to  be  in  four  rows:  the  flowers  at  the  ends  of  the 
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branches  in  close  umbels,  of  a  fine  scarlet  colour.     It  flowers  in  July 
and  the  following  month. 

The  second  species  rises  with  an  upright  stem  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  if  it  be  not  broken  or  injured,  but  requires  support;  the  stems 
being  slender,  and  the  leaves  very  weighty:  the  latter  are  about  three 
inches  long,  thick,  succulent,  pale  green,  acute,  hollowed  above,  and 
having  a  convex  ridge  beneath:  the  flowers  terminating  in  large  clus- 
ters, of  a  whitish  herbaceous  colour,  with  short  tubes,  and  the  brim 
cut  into  five  parts.  The  flower-stalk  is  lliick  and  succulent,  gxmc- 
rally  turning  first  downwards,  then  upwards  again,  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  a  syphon.  It  flowers  in  July,  but  does  not  produce  seeds  in 
this  climate. 

The  third  has  a  weak  succulent  stalk,  about  two  feet  high,  send- 
ing out  many  irregular  branches:  the  leaves  thick,  plain  above,  con- 
vex beneath,  deep  green,  the  borders  set  with  a  few  silvery  hairs:  the 
stalk  which  supports  the  flowers  rises  from  the  top  of  the  branches, 
and  is  from  four  to  six  inches  long,  putting  out  several  side  branches, 
which  grow  erect;  these  are  terminated  by  large  clusters  of  small 
greenish  flowers,  whicli  ajjpear  in  June  and  the  ibllowing  month,  i)ut 
the  flower  never  fully  expands. 

In  the  fourth  species,  the  stems  are  very  slender,  full  of  joints, 
and  trailing:  the  leaves  thick,  succulent,  heart-shaped,  connate, 
grayish,  in  a  double  row,  hollow  dotted:  the  stems  arc  divided,  grow 
about  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and  are  terminated  by  clustcis  of 
small  while  flowers,  sitting  very  close  to  the  top:  these  appear  in 
spring,  and  again  in  the  latter  part  of  sunnner. 

The  fifth  never  rises  with  a  stalk,  but  the  leaves  come  out  close  to 
the  ground,  forming  a  sort  of  head;  they  are  smooth,  somewhat 
hairy,  set  with  excavated  dots,  succulent,  taper,  ending  in  [)oinls, 
and  frequently  put  out  roots.  Out  of  the  cenlre  of  these  arises  the 
flouer-slalk,  branching  iiUo  two  or  three  shoots  at  lop,  each  tciiiii- 
nated  by  clusters  of  greenish  flowers,  which  do  not  open.  Il  llowers 
in  May,  and  sometimes  again  towards  the  latter  part  of  summer. 

The  sixth  species  is  a  low  perennial  plant,  having  open  spreading 
heads,  very  like  those  of  some  sorts  of  Ilouseleek,  growing  on   ihc 
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ends  of  very  slender  trailing  slalks,  produced  in  plenty  on  every  side 
the  parent  plant,  as  on  the  Cliilding  Marigold.  The  flower-stalks 
arise  from  the  centre  of  these  heads;  are  naked,  about  four  inches 
long,  and  lern)inated  by  close  clusters  of  herbaceous  flowers:  the 
leaves  arc  radical,  forming  roses,  ovate,  flesh}^  gibbous,  even,  sharp- 
ish, ciiiate  backwards,  with  cartilaginous,  very  slender  hairs:  the  roo^ 
puts  forth  lateral  threads,  which  are  filiform  and  decuml)ent,  forming 
runners  at  the  end.  It  flowers  sometimes  in  INfay,  but  usually  in 
July  and  August. 

Cnlture. — The  fust  tiiree  sorts  may  be  easily  increased,  by  plant- 
ing the  cuttings  of  the  stems  and  branches  in  the  later  spring  and 
summer  months,  after  having  been  exposed  in  a  dvy  situation  for  a 
few  days,  to  heal  over  the  cut  parts,  in  pots  filled  with  sandy  earth, 
plunging  them  in  the  bark-bed  of  the  stove,  or  in  a  frame  shaded 
from  the  sun.  When  well  rooted,  they  should  l)e  removed  into  sepa- 
rate pots,  and  replaced  in  the  same  situations  till  fidly  established, 
when  they  may  be  removed  into  the  greenhouse,  where  they  should 
have  a  sunny  situation  in  winter,  and  but  little  water. 

The  other  species  may  be  increased  by  planting  the  off-sets  from 
the  roots  in  the  same  manner  as  above. 

As  these  are  plants  of  a  succulent  nature,  both  in  their  stems, 
branches,  and  leaves,  as  well  as  of  curious  growth,  they  aftbrd  variety 
among  collections  of  other  plants  of  similar  kinds.  They  are  capable 
of  bearing  the  open  air  in  summer,  in  dry  warm  situations. 


2.  CYTISUS  LABURNUM. 

I.ABURNUM. 

This  genus  contains  plants  of  the  hardy  evergreen  and  deciduous 
flowering  shrubby  kinds. 

It  ijclongs  to  the  class  and  order  Diaiklpltia  Dccandria,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Fapi/iouacea. 
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The  cliaracters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  one-Icafcd  pcrianthium, 
bell-fonn,  short,  obtuse  at  the  base:  moulh  twu-Iippeil;  upper-lip 
two-cleft,  acuminate;  lower  three-toolhed :  the  corolla  is  papiliona- 
ceous: standard  ovaU',  rising  upwards,  sides  reflex:  wings  the  length 
of  the  standard,  straight,  obtuse:  the  keel  somewhat  bellied,  acumi- 
nate: the  stamina  consist  of  diadelphous  fdaments,  (single  and  nine- 
clefl)  rising  upwards:  anthers  simjile:  the  pistillum  is  an  oblong 
germ:  style  simi)le,  rising  upwards:  stigma  ()t)tuse:  the  pericarpiuni 
is  an  oblong  legume,  obtuse,  attenuated  at  the  base,  stiff":  the  seeds 
few,  kidney-form,  compressed. 

The  species  are:  I.  C.  Lahiiniiim,  Laburnum;  2.  C.  sessi/ifoiiurn^ 
Common  Cytisus;  3.  C.hirsuins,  Hairy  or  Evergreen  Cytisus. 

The  first  has  a  large  u[)right  tree-stem,  branching  into  a  full- 
spreading  head,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  high,  hav  ing  smooth  greenish 
branches,  trifoliate,  oblong-oval  entire  leaves,  on  long  slender  foot- 
stalks; and  from  the  sides  of  all  the  branches  numerous  yellow  flowers 
collected  in  long  spikes,  hanging  loosely  downward;  appearing  in 
May.     It  is  a  native  of  Switzerland. 

The  varieties  are:  theCommon  broad-Icavcd  ;  the  Narrow-leaved  ; 
Long-spiked,  having  very  long  pendulous  spikes  of  flowers  ;  the 
Short-spiked,  having  short,  roundish,  thick  spikes  of  flowers;  and  the 
Variegated-leaved  Laburnum. 

The  second  species  rises  with  a  woody  stalk,  putting  out  many 
branches,  covered  with  a  brownish  bark:  the  leaflets  are  obovate, 
ternale,  on  very  short  petioles:  the  flowers  in  close  short  terminating 
racemes,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour:  it  rises  lo  th(!  height  of  seven  or 
eight  feet,  and  becomes  very  bushy.  Jt  is  a  native  of  the  South  of 
Europe. 

The  third  has  a  soft  shrubby  stalk,  dividing  into  many  branches, 
which  grow  erect,  and  frequently  rise  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten 
feet:  the  stalks,  branches,  and  leaves  are  very  hairy;  the  leaves  are 
ternate,  ovate,  and  placed  closely  on  the  branches :  the  flowers 
come  out  from  the  side  of  the  stalk  in  short  racemes,  and  are  of  a 
pale  yellow,  appearing  in  June.  It  is  a  native  of  the  South  of 
Europe. 
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Culture. — ^These  plants  are  all  capable  of  being  increased  by  seeds, 
and  many  of  them  by  cuttings  and  htyers. 

In  the  lirsl  mode  the  seed  should  be  sown,  either  on  beds  or  where 
the  plants  are  to  remain,  in  tlie  spring,  as  about  March,  being  in  the 
first  mode,  when  of  sufficient  growth,  transplanted  into  nursery  rows, 
to  remain  till  of  a  proper  size  for  being  planted  in  the  situations 
where  they  are  to  grow.  When  sown  where  they  are  to  remain,  they 
only  require  to  be  kept  perfectly  free  from  weeds,  and  trimmed  to 
one  good  plant  in  a  place,  giving  the  tender  sorts  the  protection  of 
mats  during  the  severity  of  the  winter  season. 

The  trees  of  most  of  the  sorts  alTord  seeds  in  abundance  in  the 
autumn. 

The  cuttings  should  be  made  from  the  young  shoots  ten  or  twelve 
inches  in  length,  and  planted  out  in  a  rather  moist,  shaded  situation, 
either  in  the  early  autumn  or  spring  months,  in  rows  twelve  or  eigh- 
teen inches  apart,  and  eight  or  ten  in  the  rows.  'J'hey  mostly  become 
well  rooted  in  the  course  of  twelve  months;  and  should  then  be  kept 
perfectly  clear  of  weeds. 

Layers  may  be  laid  down  either  in  the  summer,  autumn,  or  spring- 
seasons;  and  when  the  plants  are  well  rooted  they  should  be  taken 
off  and  planted  out  in  nursery-rows,  as  described  above. 

Jn  the  nursery  they  only  require  to  be  preserved  from  the  injury 
of  weeds,  and  to  have  the  land  dug  well  between  the  rows  annually 
in  the  autumn,  till  they  are  removed;  being  suffered  to  take  their 
natural  growth  in  a  great  measure. 

Most  of  the  sorts  are  hardy,  and  succeed  well  in  almost  any  soil 
or  situation.  The  third  sort  should  have  a  dry  soil  and  sheliered 
situation,  as  it  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  frost.  It  may  also  be  planted 
in  pots,  and  placed  in  the  green-house  during  the  winter. 

'J'hey  are  all  very  ornamental  plants  for  the  borders,  clumps,  and 
other  parts  of  ornamented  grounds,  affording  much  variety  by  their 
numerous  beautiful  bunches  of  flov/ers.  The  large  sorts  should  be 
placed  towards  the  back  parts,  and  those  of  less  growth  towards  the 
fronts  and  more  conspicuous  parts. 
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PLATE   XIX. 

i.    CYCLAMEN  PERSICUM. 

PERSIAN    CYCLAMEN. 


This  genus  contains  plants  of  the  low,  herbaceous,  flowery,  pe- 
rennial tuberous-rooted  kind.     Snow-Bread. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Pentandvia  Monogijnia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Precia. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  half-five-cleft  perianthiuni, 
roundish,  permanent:  divisions  ovale:  the  corolla  one-petalled  :  tube 
somewhat  globose,  twice  as  large  as  the  calyx,  small,  nodding:  bor- 
der bent  upwards,  five-parted,  very  large:  divisions  lanceolate:  neck 
prominent:  the  stamina  consist  of  five  very  small  filaments  in  the 
tube  of  the  corolla:  anthers  straight,  sharp,  in   the  neck  of  the  co- 
rolla, converging:  the  pislillum  is  a  roundish  germ:  style  filiform, 
straight,  longer  than  the  stamens:  stigma  sharp:  the  pericarpium  is 
a  globose  berry,  one-celled,  gaping  five  ways  at  the  top,  covered  wiih 
a  capsular  shell :  the  seeds  very  many,  somewhat  ovale,  cornered: 
the  receptacle  ovate  and  free. 

The  species  cultivated  are:  1.  C.  Europitum,  Common  Cycla- 
men ;  2.  C.  Coion,  Hound-leaved  Cyclamen ;  3.  C.  Persicum^  Persian 
Cyclamen;  4.  C  Iicderafo/iuin,  Ivy-leaved  Cyclamen. 

The  first  has  a  tuberous  root,  oblately  spheroidal,  white  within, 
brown  without;  frou)  which  j)roceeJs,  within  the  ground,  a  \ery 
short  stem,  and  from  that  the  leaves  ai;d  one-flowered  peduncles  or 
scapes:  the  leaves  are  kidney-form,  roundish,  very  blunt,  slightly 
crenulate,  deep  green,  and  spoiled  above;  beneath  conunonly  red 
purple,  smooth,  on  very  long  round  red  petioles:  the  flowers  droop- 
ing, sweet-scented,  and  purple.     It  is  a  n:ilive  of  Austria. 
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The  second  species  has  a  round,  solid,  tuberous  root,  and  low 
naked  slem,  furnished  with  phiin  orbicular  leaves,  and  short  weak 
pelioles;  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  very  red  in  the  beginning  of 
winter,  but  that  colour  goes  otT  in  the  spring;  the  upper  side  smooth, 
of  a  lucid  green,  spreading  flat  open  :  the  flowers  are  very  bright 
purple,  appearing  in  the  middle  of  winter.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
South  of  Europe. 

There  are  varieties  with  purplish  flowers,  and  with  flesh-coloured 
flowers. 

In  the  third,  the  leaves  are  stiff,  on  strong  fleshy  petioles,  near  six 
inches  long,  of  a  purple  colour,  as  are  also  the  veins  of  the  leaves 
underneath;  but  the  upper  side  is  veined  and  marbled  with  white: 
the  corolla  is  pure  white,  with  a  bright  purple  bottom.  It  flowers  in 
March  and  April,  and  the  seeds  ripen  in  August. 

There  are  varieties  with  entire  white  sweet-scented  flowers,  and 
with  veined  and  marbled  leaves,  with  pale  purple  flowers,  and  bright 
red  or  purpled  bottoms. 

The  fourth  has  a  large,  orbicular,  compressed  root:  the  leaves 
are  numerous  on  pelioles  six  or  seven  inches  long,  marked  with  black 
in  the  middle:  the  flowers  appear  before  them  on  long  fleshy  scapes 
about  August;  soon  after  which  the  leaves  come  out,  continue  grow- 
ing all  the  winter  and  spring  till  May,  when  they  begin  to  decay. 
After  the  flowers  arc  fifllen,  the  peduncles  Iwist  up  like  a  screw,  in- 
closing the  germ  in  the  centre,  and  lie  close  to  the  ground  among  the 
leaves,  which  serve  as  a  protection  to  the  seed,  which  ripens  in  June. 
It  is  a  native  of  Italy. 

There  are  varieties  with  white  and  with  purplish  flowers. 
Culture. — These  plants  are  all  capable  of  being  increased  by 
sowing  the  seeds  in  large  wide  pots,  tubs,  or  boxes,  tilled  wilh  good 
light  mould,  mixed  witli  a  little  sand,  in  the  latter  end  of  summer  or 
beginning  of  autumn,  covering  them  to  the  depth  of  about  half  an 
inch,  exposing  them  at  first  in  situations  that  have  only  the  morning 
sun,  but  afterwards  removing  them  into  more  warm  and  sunny  ex- 
posures; and  as  the  winter  approaches,  placing  them  under  the  pro- 
tection of  frames  and  glasses,  or  some  other  contrivance,  fresh  air 
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being  freely  admitted  when  the  weather  is  tnikl  and  suitable.  In  this 
way  some  plants  of  the  hardy  sorts  will  ap[)car  about  the  beginning 
of  the  I'ollowing  year,  and  of  all  the  kinds  in  the  spring.  During  the 
beginning  of  summer,  when  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry,  slight  water- 
ings should  be  given  occasionally;  but  when  their  leaves  begin  to 
decline  in  llie  latter  end,  they  should  be  removed  to  an  eastern  as- 
pect, wiih  only  the  morning  sun,  and,  as  their  roots  arc  then  in  an 
inactive  slate,  have  iililc  or  no  water.  'J'hey  should  !)e  kept  free 
from  weeds  in  the  auluum,  and  have  some  fresh  mould  applied  over 
the  surfaces  of  the  pots  or  tubs  in  which  they  grow,  protecting  them 
again  in  the  winter  as  before,  continuing  the  saiuc  management  as 
in  the  j)receding  year,  till  the  decline  of  the  leaves  in  the  hitter  part 
of  the  summer,  when  they  sh.ould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  the 
more  hardy  sorts  planted  out  in  the  situations  where  they  are  to  re- 
main, as  those  of  a  warm,  dry  border;  and  the  tender  kinds  removed 
into  pots,  to  have  protection  from  frosts  in  winter. 

As  the  Persian  sort  is  the  most  impatient  of  cold  and  moisture, 
it  should  constantly  be  kept  in  pots  fdled  with  light  sandy  earth,  or 
a  compost  of  loam  and  lime-rubbish,  and  be  placed  in  such  situa- 
tions in  the  frame  or  green-house  as  to  have  as  nmch  tree  air  as 
possible  in  mild  weather  in  winter.  Some  of  the  sorts  Avill  generally 
begin  to  flower  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  years  after  being  thus 
planted  out;  the  first  kind  often  about  Christmas,  which  is  succeeded 
by  those  of  the  Persian  sort. 

The  plants  in  tlie  borders  should  have  the  protection  of  mats  or 
other  contrivances,  in  severe  winters,  as  by  such  means  they  produce 
a  greater  abundance  of  flowers,  and  these  more  fair  and  beautiful. 

The  varieties  of  (he  different  sorts  are  best  preserved  and  conti- 
nued by  planting  pieces  of  the  divided  roots,  immediately  after  they 
have  been  separated  in  the  summer  season,  in  pots,  tubs,  or  other 
{)laces,  as  above:  but  in  this  mode  they  do  not  increase  in  an  expe- 
ditious manner. 

These  plants  are  very  ornamental,  though  of  small  growth,  in 
their  variegated  large  foliage,  as  well  as  ihrir  elegant  flowrrs,  which 
in  some  of  the  sorts  are  fragrant,  as  those  of  the  spring  kinds. 
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The  hardy  soils  produce  a  fine  effect  in  the  fronts  of  borders  or 
clumps  in  pleasure-grounds,  and  those  of  the  tender  kinds  among 
other  potted  plants  in  the  green-house. 

The  proper  period  of  removing  these  plants  for  any  purpose  is 
about  the  beginning  of  June,  when  the  leaves  decline;  but  they 
should  not  be  often  removed,  as  the  roots  do  not  lose  their  fibres  as 
in  some  others  of  the  tuberous  and  bulbous  rooted  kinds. 


£.    CROCUS    VERNUS. 

SPRING    CROCUS. 

This  genus  comprehends  plants  of  the  low-flowering  ornamental 
bulbous-rooted  perennial  kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Triandria  Monogynia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Ensata. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  one-leafed  spathe :  the 
corolla  a  simple,  long  tube:  border  six-parted,  erect:  divisions  ovate- 
oblong,  equal:  the  stamina  consist  of  three  subulate  filaments, 
shorter  than  the  corolla:  anthers  sagittate:  the  pislillum  is  an  infe- 
rior, roundish  germ  :  style  filiform,  length  of  the  stamens:  stigmas 
three,  convolute,  serrate :  the  pericarpium  is  a  roundish  capsule, 
three-lobed,  three-celled,  three-valved:  the  seeds  several,  and  round: 
the  corollets  six-parted,  equal:  stigmas  convolute. 

The  species  are  :   1.  C.  officinalis.  Autumnal  or  Common  Oflficinal 
Crocus;  2.  C.  vtrnus.  Spring  Crocus. 

The  first  has  a  roundish  bulbous  root,  as  large  as  a  small  Nutmeg, 
a  little  compressed  at  the  bottom,  and  covered  with  a  coarse,  brown, 
netted  skin;  from  the  bottom  of  the  bulb  many  long  fibres  are  sent 
out,  which  strike  pretty  deep  into  the  ground;  the  flowers  come  out 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  root,  which,  with  the  young  leaves,  whose 
tops  just  appear,  are  closely  wrapped  about  by  a  thin  spatha  or 
sheath,  which  parts  Avithin  the  ground,  and  opens  on  one  side:  the 
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tube  of  tlie  flower  is  very  long,  arising  immediately  from  the  bulb, 
without  any  foot-slalk,  and  at  the  top  is  divided  into  six  ovale  ob- 
tuse scoincnls,  which  are  equal,  and  of  a  purplo  blue  colour.  In  the 
bottom  of  the  tube  is  siluatod  a  roundish  gc  rm,  siij)porling  a  slender 
style,  wliich  is  not  more  than  half  the  lengtli  of  the  petal,  crowned 
■with  lhr(>e  oblong  golden  stigmas,  sj)readmg  asunder  each  way,  which 
is  ihe  Saffron,  It  flowers  in  October,  and  the  leaves  continue  orow- 
ing  all  winter;  but  it  never  produces  seeds  in  ihis  climate.  It  is 
supposed  by  Martyn  to  be  a  native  of  Asia. 

The  chief  varieties  arc:  the  Sweet-smelling  with  a  smaller,  and 
more  compressed  root,  having  a  deep  blue  colour,  but  varying  to  a 
sky-blue:  the  Mountain,  which  has  a  flower  of  a  paler  blue  colour; 
the  Many-flowering  blueish,  with  numerous  sky-blue  flowers;  and 
the  Small-flowering,  having  a  small  deep  blue  flower. 

The  second  species  has  a  pretty  large  compressed  bulb,  covered 
with  a  light  brown,  netted  skin,  from  wliich  arise  four  or  five  leaves 
of  a  purplish  colour  on  their  lower  parts:  from  among  these  come 
out  one  or  two  flowers,  sitting  close  between  the  young  leaves,  never 
rising  above  two  inches  high,  and  having  an  agreeable  odour. 
From  the  centre  of  the  tube  a  slender  style  proceeds,  which  is 
crowned  by  a  broad  flat  stigma  of  a  golden  colour.  After  the  flower 
is  past,  the  germ  pushes  out  of  the  ground.  In  the  wild  stale,  it 
is  most  commonly  while,  with  a  pinple  base.  It  is  a  native  of 
Italy,  Sec. 

'J'he  chief  varieties  are :  the  broad-leaved  purple  variesrated, 
which  has  a  flower  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  and  stiiped  ;  the  broad- 
leaved  plain  pnrj)lc;  the  broad-leaved  violet-coloured,  or  large 
deep  blue;  the  while  witii  a  |)urj)le  bottom;  ihe  broad-leaved  white 
vari(>galed;  the  broad-leaved  with  many  violet-purple  flowers  striped 
with  white;  the  broad-leaved  ash-coloured;  the  broad-leaved  large 
yellow;  the  broad-leaved  small  pale  yellov/ ;  the  broad-leaved  small  - 
yellow  striped  with  black;  the  narrow-leaved  small  brimst(;ne;  and 
riie  narrow-leaved  small  while. 

In  modern  catalogues,  many  other  varieiies  of  diffeient  colours 
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are  introduced'  as  blue  and  purple,  yellow  and  while,  or  striped. 
New  ones  are  also  continually  imported  from  Holland.  The  usual 
varieties  at  present  in  gardens  are:  the  beautifully  striped  Scotch; 
the  blue;  the  blue  striped;  the  white;  the  yellow  of  several  shades, 
larger  and  smaller ;    the  yellow   striped  with   black  ;   the   cloth   of 

gold,  &c. 

Culture.— The  culture  in  both  these  sorts  is  easily  eftectcd,  by 
planting  the  bulbs  or  oft'-sets  taken  fiom  the  roots;  the  first  sort  in 
July,  or  the  beginning  of  the  following  month,  and  the  latter  any 
time  when  the  weather  is  open,  from  September  to  the  beginning  of 
April  in  the  following  year;  but  the  more  early  it  is  performed,  the 
stronoer  they  flower ;   by  means  of  a  dibble  or  trowel,  to  the  depth 
of  about  two  inches,  the  ground  being  previously  well  dug  over, 
and  left  some  time  to  settle.     Tliey  may  be  set  cither  in  beds  by 
themselves  in   rows,  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  nine  inches,  and 
six    or  eio'ht  inches   apart,   or  in    patches  of  five   or   six   roots  in 
each,  on  the  fronts  of  the  clumps,   borders,  or  other  parts   of  gar- 
dens   and    pleasure   grounds,    putting  them    in   a    varied    manner, 
both   in    respect   to   the   sorts,  and    the    order   in    which    they   are 
planted. 

Where  the  soils  are  tolerably  dry,  they  may  remain  two  or  three 
years  without  being  disturbed,  but  should  then  be  taken  up  at  the 
time  the  leaves  decay,  in  order  to  separate  the  new  bulbs  or  of?-sets 
for  further  increase,  as  well  as  to  new  dig  the  ground.  The  larger 
bulbs  should  be  separated  from  the  small  ones,  and  put  up,  each  by 
themselves,  in  order  to  be  planted  at  the  proper  season;  the  former 
in  the  above  manner,  and  the  latter  in  beds  in  rows  six  inches  dis- 
tant, to  remain  till  they  are  of  a  proper  size. 

As  the  l)ulbs  increase  fast,  a  large  stock  may  with  care  soon  be 
provided.  But  when  this  is  not  practised,  bulbs  of  the  different 
species  and  varielieo  may  easily  be  procured  from  the  nursery  and 
seeds-men. 

In  the  culture  of  these  plants,  great  injury  is  frequently  done 
by  trimming  ofi"  the  green  4caves  at  the  time  the  flowers  decline,  in 
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order  lo  prevenl  litter;  as  by  such  means  the  future  blow  is  rendered 
more  weak  and  less  beautiful. 

Where  new  varieties  are  wanted,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the 
seed,  which  must  be  sown  in  the  spring  vscason,  either  where  the 
plants  are  to  remain,  in  a  bed  of  light  mellow  earth,  or  in  pots  filled 
with  the  same  sort  of  earth. 

The  first  species  is  the  j)lant  which  is  cultivated  in  fields,  and 
from  the  stigma  of  which  the  preparation  knowji  under  the  title  of 
English  SaftVon  is  made. 


PLATE  XIX* 

1.  DAHLIA  PINNATA. 

PURPLE    DAHLIA. 

2.  DAHLIA  CROCATA. 

YELLOW    DAHLIA. 


This  genus  was  established  by  the  late  Cavanilles,  in  honour  of 
Dr.  Andrew  Dahl,  a  Swedish  botanist,  and  the  friend  of  Baron 
Alstraemer. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Syngene&ia  Polygamia  Frustranea, 
at  least  in  this  cold  climate. 

The  stems  die  every  winter,  but  the  root  is  perennial  and  tube- 
rous, not  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  Artichoke. 

Four  species  have  been  described. 

1.  Pinnata,  pinnated  as  it  is  called,  and  figured  by  Cavauilles  ia 
his  Ic.  PL  V.  1.  tab.  80.  It  is  also  figured  under  this  name  in  the  4th 
vol.  of  Andrews's  Bot.  Repository.  In  the  Annales  clu  Mas.  National 
Hist.  Nat.  V.  3.  M.  Thouin  calls  this  species  Purpurea,  but  its  colour 
varies  from  the  common  Pinnata,  being  very  deep;  and  Mr.  R.  A. 
Salisbury  suspects  that  this  Purpurea  of  Thouin  is  the  true  Rosea  of 
Cavanilles.  A  paler  coloured  variety  of  iXxePinnata,  the  seeds  of  which 
were  sent  to  Holland-House  with  the  name  of  Rosea  by  Cavanilles, 
has  been  lately  figured  by  Mr.  Hooker  in  the  Paradisus  Londinensis, 
and  described  by  the  above-mentioned  botanist,  under  the  name  of 
Samhucifolia:  that  it  is  not  the  true  Rosea  of  Cavanilles,  Ic.  is  un- 
questionable; for  the  leaves  were  simply  pinnate,  not  bipinnate. 

2.  Rosea,  Rose-coloured.     It  is  so  called   and  figured  l)y  Cava- 
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nilles  in  his  Icones;  but  the  plant  called  Rosea  by  Mr.  Thouin  m  the 
Annates,  is  most  probably  the  very  variely  of  the  first  species  figured 
by  tlie  name  of  SambucifoUa  in  the  Paradisus  Londinensis. 

3.  CoctvHCfl,  Scarlet.  This  is  figured  in  Curtis's  publication;  but 
we  entertain  a  doubt  if  it  is  the  same  with  Cavanilles's  plant,  if  the 
colour  is  well  copied.  The  plant,  avc  understand,  is  dead. 
•  4.  Crocata^  Saffron-coloured.  This  plant  is  not  mentioned  in 
any  work  previous  to  the  Paradisus  Londinensis,  where  it  is  figured 
and  described  by  the  name  of  BideniifoUa.  Though  the  parcels  of 
seeds  which  came  from  Cavanilles  himself  had  the  title  of  Crocata, 
the  flowers  turned  out  yellow. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  describe  minutely  these  plants;  it  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  they  elevate  themselves  majestically  like  the 
Holy-hock,  and  bear  both  axillary  and  terminal  showy  flowers  late 
in  the  autumn. 

Culture. — The  first  Dahlias  introduced  into  England  were  lost  by 
taking  too  much  care  of  them.  As  they  are  natives  of  the  hilly  parts 
of  Mexico,  they  will  thrive  in  the  open  ground  very  Avell,  and  accus- 
tom themselves  in  a  very  few  generations  to  ripen  seeds  here  an- 
nually. By  giving  the  history  of  those  plants  which  have  grown  in 
the  gardens  of  Holland-House,  Kensington,  it  is  only  meant  to  ofifer 
hints  for  their  culture,  leaving  the  rest  to  future  experience  and  ob- 
servation. 

On  the  20thof  INIay,  1804,  the  Right  Honourable  Lady  Holland 
sent  home  from  Spain  a  parcel  of  seeds.  Though  so  lat(>  in  the  sea- 
son, part  of  them  Avere  sown  in  pots  in  a  hot-bed,  and  among  these 
Avas  the  Dahtia  Pinnata,  with  a  wrong  name  on  the  parcel.  When 
the  plant  was  about  fourteen  inches  high,  it  was  planted  in  the  open 
ground  and  grew  luxuriantly,  pushing  up  several  stems  to  the  height 
of  seven  and  eight  feet.  The  Coccinea  and  Crocata,  the  seeds  of 
which  also  came  up,  but  did  not  grow  so  full.  In  the  middle  of 
September  the  first  flowers  appeared,  by  which  the  plant  was  known 
to  bcthe  iV////o^«  of  Cavanilles,  aiul  it  was  figured  by  Mr.  Andrews 
the  same  year.     The  seeds  did   not  ripen,  and  the  roots  were  taken 
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up  on  the  approach  of  a  sharp  frost,  and  placed  in  the  green-house 
in  a  pot  for  the  winter. 

In  the  spring  of  1805  all  the  parcels  of  seed  sent  from  abroad 
M^ere  sown,  and  many  Dahlias  came  up  among  them,  which  at  the 
time  of  flowering  showed  four  distinct  species  or  varieties.  It  seems 
that  Cavanilles,  and  the  French  botanists  after  him,  mean  to  make 
as  many  species  as  there  arc  dilFereut  coloured  Dahlias  ;  but  the 
learned  Mr.  Salisbury,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents  last  year  of  the 
Linnean  Society,  considers  them  ail  simpl}'  as  varieties  of  only  two 
distinct  species,  and  has  in  the  Poradhus  Londinensis  named  them, 
not  according  to  their  colour,  but  after  the  diftercnces  of  their  leaves, 
being  inclined  to  believe  that  they  will  in  time  vary  like  the  China 
Aster  and  Mary  gold. 

And,  in  fact,  with  regard  to  the  Dahlia  Piniwfa,  now  commonly 
called  Purpurea,  we  have  great  reason  to  confirm  that  botanist's 
suspicion,  having  seen  nine  different  varieties  of  it,  cither  in  the 
colour  or  multiplication  of  the  petals.  Tiie  flower,  in  its  natural 
state,  has  only  eight //g?//(7/ed  petals:  a  few  had  Iwchc.  'J'hcrc  was 
also  one  jjlant  M'ith  archdonble  flowers,  exceedingly  pale  :  another 
with  archdouble  flowers,  exceeding  deep  purple,  exactly  like  that 
figured  in  the  Annaks  da  Mus.  but  the  flowers  were  so  complicated 
together,  and  the  autumn  of  1805  so  cold,  they  never  expanded.  We 
must  observe,  that  the  leaves  of  this  plant  were  bipinnated,  but 
whether  it  is  a  real  distinct  species  is  not  yet  positively  ascertained. 

The  Dahlia  Ttosea  was  in  the  year  1805  the  most  handsome,  and 
ripened  plenty  of  seeds,  'i'lie  Purpurea  rijjened  fewer  and  weaker 
seeds,  though  they  now  (10th  May,  18o6)  come  up  freely;  the 
plants,  however,  look  weak.  Of  the  seeds  of  Coccinea  and  Crocata, 
no  plants  have  yet  appeared,  though  to  the  eye  they  seemed  as  ])er- 
fecl  as  those  imported  from  Spain. 

All  the  i)lants  of  1805,  exce|)t  one,  were  taken  up  before  Christ- 
mas, and  planted  in  jiols  or  large  pans;  but  though  kept  in  a  very 
cold  green-house,  they  began  to  jnish  new  shoots  in  the  middle  of 
April,  and  will  be  planted  in  the  open  ground  without  the  help  of 
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any  artificial  heal.  Some  rich  inoukl  round  the  roots  is  the  only  cul- 
ture they  require.  'I'he  plant  left  all  llie  winter  out  of  doors  was 
situated  close  to  a  south  wall;  and  though  it  had  no  covering  of  any 
kind,  it  is  now  pusliing  up  new  shoots.  It  is  necessary  to  add,  tiiat 
several  plants  of  Dahlias  have  been  raised  by  cuttings,  which  are 
now  in  good  health,  and  which  will  prol)ably  flower  and  produce 
seeds  next  autmnn. 

lOlh  July,  ISOti.  Above  a  hundred  plants  of  Dahlius  are  now 
o-rowing  in  various  parts  of  tlic  gardens  at  IJolland-House  in  the 
hifhest  luxuriance:  anions;  them  are  several  of  the  yellow-flowered 
Bidenti folia,  raised  from  seeds  saved  there  last  year,  though  the  au- 
tumn proved  so  unfavourable.  One  plant  of  the  Purpurea  of  An- 
drews's Bot.  Repository  is  already  showing  flowers. 

The  true  Rosea  of  Cavanilles,  Avith  doubly  j)innated  leaves,  is  also 
growinor  most  vigorously,  and  one  of  its  stems  has  been  pinched  to 
produce  lateral  shoots  lor  cuttings.  A  plant  left  in  the  middle  of 
one  of  the  borders  of  the  French  garden  at  Holland-House  by  mis- 
take, and  exposed  to  the  severity  of  the  winter,  without  any  shelter, 
is  as  strong  and  vigorous  as  any  of  the  other  two-year  old  plants;  so 
that  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  this  magnificent  genus  will  soon  be  a 
common  ornament  of  the  gardens  in  this  island. 

In  plate  19*  is  a  representation  of  a  plant  of  the  Dahlia  Piiinafa, 
or  Purpurea. 


PLATE  XX. 

1.   DAPHNE   CXEORUM. 

TRAILING    DAPHNE. 

This  genus  comprises  plants  of  the  lovr  shrubby  ornamental, 
evergreen,  and  deciduous  kinds. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Octandria  Moiwgyma,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Vepreculte. 

The  characters  are:  that  there  is  no  calyx:  the  corolla  one-pe- 
lalled,  funnel-form,  withering,  including  the  stamens:  tube  cylimiric, 
imperforate,  longer  than  the  border :  border  four-cleft ;  divisions 
ovate,  acute,  flat,  spreading:  the  stamina  have  eight,  short  filaments, 
inserted  into  the  tube;  the  alternate  ones  lower:  anthers  roundish, 
erect,  two-celled:  the  pistillum  is  an  ovate  germ :  style  very  short: 
stigma  headed,  depressed-flat :  the  pericarpium  a  roundish  one- 
celled  berry:  (drupe  berried  superior;.)  the  seed  sinsle,  roundish, 
fleshy. 

The  species  are :  1.  D.  Mezerew?!,  Mezereon;  2.  D.  Laureola, 
TVood  or  Spurge  Laurel :  3.  D.  tartouraira.  Silvery -leaved  Daphne, 
or  Tartouraira:  4.  D.  cneorum.  Trailing  Daphne;  o.  D.  odora.  Sweet- 
smelling  Daphne. 

The  first  is  a  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  three  or  four 
to  five  or  six  feet,  with  a  strong  woody  stalk,  putting  out  manv 
woody  branches  on  ever}"  side,  so  as  to  form  a  regular  head.  The 
leaves  are  smooth,  about  two  inches  lonsr,  and  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  broad  in  the  middle,  placed  without  order.  The  flowers  come 
out  very  early  in  the  spring,  before  the  leaves,  in  clusters  all  round 
the  shoots  of  the  former  year.  The  fruit  is  a  superior  berried  drupe, 
first  green,  then  red,  of  an  ovate-^lobuIar  form;  with  a  thin  succu- 
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lent  pulp,  aiul  a  criistnccous,  thin,  brilllc,  black  shiniiTg  shell.     It 
is  a  native  of  Lapland,  &.c.  tiowering  in  January,  in  mild  seasons. 

Marly n  remarks,  that  there  are  two  principal  varieties;  one  with 
a  while  flcjwcr,  succeeded  by  yellow  berries;  the  other  with  peach- 
coloured  tlowers  and  red  fruit:  the  latter  has  sometimes  flowers  of  a 
much  deeper  red:  and  that  there  is  also  a  variety  with  variegated 
leaves. 

The  second  species  is  a  low  evergreen  shrub,  rising  with  several 
stalks  lo  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  dividing  at  top  into  several 
branches.  The  leaves  come  out  irregularly  on  every  side,  sit  pretty 
close  to  the  branches,  are  thick,  smooth,  and  of  a  lucid  green. 
Among  these,  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  stalks,  come  out  the 
flowers  in  small  clusters;  they  are  of  a  yellowish  green  colour,  and 
apjiear  soon  after  Christmas  if  the  season  be  not  very  severe.  They 
are  succeeded  by  oval  berries,  which  are  green  till  June,  when  they 
ripen  and  turn  black,  soon  after  which  they  fall  off.  It  is  a  native 
of  Britain,  &c. 

The  third  species  is  a  low  slirui)by  plant,  which  sends  out  several 
weak  stalks  from  the  lool,  about  a  foot  long,  and  spreading  about 
irregularly;  these  seldom  become  woody  in  England,  but  are  tough 
and  stringy,  covered  with  a  light  bark:  the  leaves  are  small,  very 
soft,  while  and  shining  like  satin,  and  sit  pretty  close  to  the  stalks 
between  these,  while  tlowers  come  out  in  thick  clusters,  c(jnnnonly 
two  or  three  together,  very  seldom  solitary,  bell-shaped,  silky  on 
the  outside,  but  yellowish  within,  imbricated  at  the  base  with  four 
or  more  ovate  keeled  scales.     It  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Trance. 

The  fourth  species  is  a  very  humble  shrub,  seldom  more  than  one 
foot  high:  the  stems  are  branched;  the  leaves  narrow  lanceolate, 
placed  without  order:  the  branches  terminated  by  small  clusters  of 
purple  tlowers,  which  stand  erect:  the  flowers  emit  a  pleasant  od()ur> 
and  ajipear  early  in  the  spring.     It  is  a  native  of  France,  &c. 

Jt  varies  with  white  flowers. 

I'he  fjflh  has  the  stem  becon)ing  shrubby,  dicholomous,  smooth, 
naked,  erect;  the  branches,  like  the  stem,  from  divaricate  erect:  the 
leaves  at  the  lop  of  ihe  last  branchlets,  approxiujaling,  sessile,  acule, 
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quilc  entire,  spreading,  bent  back  at  the  lip;  deep  green  on  the 
upper  surface,  with  a  groove  along  tbe  middle,  paler  underneath; 
unequal,  thick,  evergreen,  an  inch  in  length  :  the  flowers  about 
eleven  in  number,  of  a  purple  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  flow- 
ering here  from  December  to  March. 

Culture. — These  plants  are  capable  of  being  raised  in  different 
methods  according  to  the  kinds. 

I'lie  first  sort  and  varieties  are  best  propagated  by  sowing  the 
seeds  or  berries,  as  soon  as  the}'  have  become  perfectly  ripe,  as  about 
August,  on  beds  of  light  sandy  earih,  covering  iheui  in  to  the  depth 
of  half  an  inch.  AVhcn  possible,  a  south-easterly  aspect  should  be 
chosen.  And  to  preserve  the  seeds  in  a  perfect  slate,  the  shrubs 
should  be  netted  in  the  latter  end  of  the  summer,  to  prevent  the 
attacks  of  the  birds. 

The  young  plants  generally  appear  in  the  following  s])ring,  when 
they  should  be  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  the  largest  ones  removed 
"when  too  close  together:  they  niaj'  remain  in  these  beds  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  autumn,  when  they  should  be  removed,  and 
set  out  in  nurserj'-rows,  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  and  half,  and  ten  or 
twelve  inches  in  the  rows,  great  care  being  taken  not  to  break  or 
injure  their  roots.  After  they  have  had  two  years  growth  in  these 
situations,  they  are  in  a  proper  condition  for  being  planted  out  where 
they  are  to  remain:  and  as  the  plants  flower  very  early  in  the  spring, 
the  best  time  for  removing  them  is  in  the  early  part  of  the  autumn. 

The  plants  grow  to  the  greatest  size,  and  flower  in  the  most  full 
and  perfect  manner,  when  the  soils  are  of  a  dry  quality:  as  in  moist, 
adhesive  soils  they  are  apt  to  become  mossy. 

The  second  species  may  be  increased  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  above;  and  also  by  cuttings  and  layers  of  the 
young  shoots:  these  should  be  planted  out  or  laid  down  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  autumn,  and  in  the  following  autumn  they  will  be 
well  rooted :  the  layers  may  be  then  taken  off,  and  planted  where 
they  are  to  remain,  or  put  into  nursery-rows  as  above.  The  cuttings 
may  likewise  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

The  third  and  fourth  sorts  succeed  best  when  raised  from  seed 
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procni'ed  from  abroad,  and  sown  on  a  warm  dry  situalion,  in  the 
early  autumn,  in  the  places  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  as  they 
do  not  bear  transplanting  well.  'J'hc  ground  should  be  as  little  as 
possible  stirred  about  the  plants.  The  former  sliould  have  a  dry 
warm  aspect  where  the  land  is  poor,  but  the  latter  succeeds  in  such 
as  are  more  cool :  these  plants  are  sulHcicntly  hardy  to  succeed  in 
the  open  air,  when  the  winters  arc  not  very  severe. 

The  last  sort  is  raised  by  sowing  the  seeds  procured  from  its  na- 
tive situation,  on  a  gentle  hot-bed  in  the  autumn  or  s|)ring,  and  when 
the  plants  are  of  sufficient  growth  removing  them  into  separate  pols, 
to  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  greenhouse.  It  is  much 
more  tender  than  the  other  sorts. 

The  first  and  second  kinds  are  highly  ornamental  plants  in  the 
clumps,  borders,  and  other  conspicuous  parts  near  the  house,  the 
former  flowering  early,  and  w  here  many  are  together  affording  a  fine 
frasrance.  • 

The  other  sorts,  though  more  tender,  are  curious,  and  afford  an 
agreeable  variety  in  assemblage  with  others  of  similar  growth,  either 
ill  the  borders  or  among  potted  plants. 


2.  DllACOCEPHALUM   VIRGINIANUM. 

« 

VIRGINIAN    DRAGONS    HEAD. 

.  Tins  genus  comprehends  plants  of  the  herbaceous,  annual,  and 
perennial  kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Didij'iwi/ua  G>/»uiospcr»iiii,  and 
ranks  in  the  natural  order  of  Vdi/cillatce. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  one-leafed  perianthium, 
tubular,  permanent,  very  short:  the  corolla  one-peiallcd,  ringent  : 
tube  length  of  the  calyx:  throat  very  large,  oblong,  inflalctl,  ga[)ing, 
a  little  compressed  on-  the  back:  lip  superior  straight,  arched,  com- 
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plicated,  obtuse:  lip  inferior  three-cleft;  lateral  divisions  u})riglit,  as 
it  were  the  segments  of  the  throat;  the  intermediate  one  hanging 
down,  small,  prominent  forwards  at  the  base,  roundish,  emarginate: 
the  stamina  consist  of  four  subulate  filaments,  hid  beneath  the  upper 
lip  of  the  corolla,  of  which  two  are  a  litte  shorter:  anthers  somewhat 
cordate:  the  pistillum  is  a  four-parted  germ:  style  filiform,  in  the 
situation  of  the  stamens  :  stigma  two-cleft,  sharp,  slender,  reflex  : 
there  is  no  pericarpium :  calyx  cherishing  the  seeds  in  its  bottom  : 
the  seeds  four,  ovate-oblong,  three-sided. 

The  species  chiefly  cultivated  are:  1.  D.  Virginiwnim,  Virginian 
Dragon's  Head;  2.  D.  Caiiariciise,  Canary  Dragon's  Head,  or  Balm 
of  Gilead;  3.  D.  Aiisti/acion,  Austrian  Diagons  Head  ;  4.  D.  Rui/s- 
chiaiia,  Hyssoji-lcaved  Dragon's  Head  ;  5.  D.  Moldavica,  Moldavian. 
Dragon's  Head,  or  Balm. 

There  are  other  species  that  deserve  cultivation. 

The  first  is  a  perennial  plant.  It  rises  with  an  upright  stalk,  near 
three  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  about  three  inches  long,  and  half  an 
inch  broad,  sessile;  usually  in  pairs  at  each  joint,  but  sometimes 
there  are  three  together.  The  flowers  are  purple,  in  terminating 
spikes.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  flowering  iVom  July  to 
September. 

The  second  species  is  also  a  perennial  plant,  rising  with  several 
stalks  to  the  height  of  three  feet  or  more,  becoming  woody  at  the 
lower  part;  the  leaves  at  each  joint  having  three  or  five  oblong, 
pointed,  serrate  leaflets. — -The  flowers  come  out  in  short  thick  spikes 
on  the  top  of  the  stalks;  they  are  of  a  pale  blue  colour.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  Canary  Islands,  flowering  at  the  same  time  as  the  first. 

The  third  has  likewise  a  perennial  root.  The  stalks  are  hairy,  a 
foot  and  half  high,  sending  out  several  side-branches.  The  leaves 
are  hair^',  linear,  cut  into  three  parts.  The  flowers  terminating  in 
short  whorled  spikes,  with  some  very  narrow  leaves  (bractes)  under 
each  whorl.  It  is  a  beautiful  plant,  growing  naturally  in  Aus- 
tria, &c. 

In  the  fourth  the  root  is  perennial.  The  stems  about  two  feet 
high,  with  two   smooth  linear  leaves  at  each  joint,  about  an  inch 
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long,  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  broad,  with  a  deep  furrow  along  the 
middle :  al  each  joint,  at  the  other  sides  of  the  stem,  come  out  two 
or  thice  very  narro\v'  small  leaves  of  the  same  shape.  The  flowers 
are  in  spikes,  of  a  fine  blue  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  Norway,  flower- 
ins  i'l  June.  ' 

The  fifth  is  an  annual  plant,  rising  with  branching  stalks  a  foot 
and  half  high,  with  oblong  leaves,  deeply  serrate  on  their  edges. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  whorls  round  the  stalks  at  every  Joint ;  are 
blue,  and  appear  in  Jul}',  continuing  to  the  middle  of  August.  It 
has  a  strong  balsamic  odour,  which  to  some  is  very  agreeable.  It 
is  a  native  of  Moldavia. 

Culture. — These  plants  are  raised  in  different  methods,  according 
to  the  kinds. 

The  first  sort  is  best  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  and  planting 
them  out  in  moist,  sheltered,  shady  situations,  either  in  the  autumn 
or  spring. 

In  the  second  kind  the  plants  are  best  raised  by  sowing  the  seeds 
in  pots  of  good  mould  in  the  autumn,  protecting  them  by  means  of 
a  frame  and  glasses  during  the  winter.  When  the  plants  have  some 
growth  they  may  be  removed  into  separate  pots,  and  placed  in  the 
open  air  duiing  the  summer,  but  brought  under  the  shelter  of  a 
green-house  or  garden-frame  in  the  winter;  the  latter  is  probabl}- 
the  belter  practice. 

They  may  likewise  be  increased  by  planting  cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots  in  a  warm  shady  spot  during  the  sununer.  These,  when  the) 
have  formed  good  roots,  should  be  removed  into  pots,  to  be  protected 
under  glasses  during  the  winter. 

They  require  a  pretty  full  exposure  to  llie  air  when  the  weather 
is  suitable,  being  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  the  open  air  in  mild 
winters. 

The  third  and  fourth  species  may  be  raised  by  sowing  the  seeds 
in  the  early  spring  months,  in  a  bed  of  earth  in  an  open  exposure, 
or  in  pots.  When  the  plants  have  attained  sufficient  growth  they 
should  be  removed  into  a  spot  of  fresh  light  earth,  and  planted  out 
six  inches  apart,  proper  shade  and  water  being  given,  till  they  be- 
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come  rooted,  or  into  separate  pots.  If  the  pots  be  plunged  in  a 
moderate  hot-bed  it  will  greatly  forward  them. 

They  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds  till  the  autumn,  in  the  first 
situation,  when  they  should  be  taken  up  with  good  balls  to  their 
roots,  and  be  planted  out  in  the  borders  or  other  parts,  where  they 
are  to  remain.  They  may  also  be  increased  by  planting  cuttings  of 
the  branches  in  summer,  in  a  shady  spot,  or  in  large  pots,  giving 
them  shade  and  water,  and  afterwards  removing  them  into  other 
pots. 

The  fifth  species  must  be  raised  annually  by  sowing  the  seeds  in 
patches,  in  the  places  where  the  plants  arc  to  remain,  in  the  spring. 
When  the  plants  appear,  they  should  be  properly  thinned,  and  kept 
perfectly  free  from  weeds. 

All  the  sorts,  except  the  second,  may  be  employed  for  ornament  in 
the  beds  or  borders  of  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds;  some  of  them- 
affording  a  fine  smell,  as  well  as  pretty  effect  in  their  flowers.  They 
should  be  raised  almost  annually,  in  order  to  keep  good  plants. 

The  second  kind  is  chiefly  introduced  among  green-house  col- 
lections, both  for  variety  and  the  fragrant  balsamic  smell  which  it 
affords. 
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PLATE  XXI. 

L  DELPHINIUM  ELATUM. 

LARKSPUR. 


Tiirs  genus   comprises  plants  of  the  herbaceous  flowery  hardy 
annual  and  perennial  kinds.     Dolphin  Flower. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Polyamlria  Trigynia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Mulfisi/igii^e. 

The  characters  are:  that  there  is  no  calyx:  the  corolla  has  five 
petals,  unequal,  disposed  in  a  circle;  of  which  the  uppermost  in 
some  is  more  obtuse  than  the  rest  in  front,  and  is  extended  behind 
into  a  tubular,  straight,  long,  obtuse  horn:  the  rest  ovate-lanceolate, 
spreading,  nearly  equal:  nectary  two-cleft,  seated  in  iiont  within  the 
circle  of  petals  on  the  upper  part,  behind  slretchcd  out,  involved 
within  the  tube  of  the  petal :  the  stamina  have  very  many  filaments 
(fifteen  or  thirty,)  subulate,  wider, at  the  base,  very  small,  inclined 
toAvards  the  petal :  anthers  erect,  small:  the  pislillum  consists  of  three 
or  one  germ;  ovate,  ending  in  styles  the  length  of  ihe  stamens: 
stigmas  simple,  reflex:  the  pericarpium  has  as  many  capsules,  ovate- 
subulate,  straight,  one-valved,  gaping  inwards:  the  seeds  very  manVj 
and  cornered. 

The  species  mostly  cultivated  are:  1.  J).  ar/;oc/,s.  Upright  Lark- 
spur; 2.  D. grandijiorum,  Great-flowered  Bee  Larkspur;  3.  D.  elatutn. 
Tall  Bee  I /arks  pur. 

There  are  other  species  that  may  be  cultivated. 

The  first  is  annual,  and  has  the  stalks  eighteen  inches  and  more 
in  height,  seldom  branched:  the  leaves  are  finely  divided,  commonly 
by  threes,  on  broad  petioles:  the  segments  are  linear,  quite  entire, 
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and  channelled  above ;  the  spike  of  flowers  erecl,  dense,  and  of  dif. 
ferent  colonrs. 

There  are  varieties  with  single  and  double  blue  flowers;  with 
sino-le  and  double  purple  flowers;  with  single  and  double  silver- 
coloured  flowers;  with  single  and  double  violet-coloured  flowers; 
with  single  and  double  ash-coloured  flowers;  with  single  and  double 
striped  flowers;  Large  Rocket  Larkspur,  and  Dwarf  or  Rocket 
Larkspur. 

The  second  species  has  a  perennial  root,  which  puts  out  two  or 
three  branching  stalks  every  spring,  rising  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
hio-h:  the  leaves  are  smooth  and  of  a  light  green  colour  above,  and 
hoary  beneath,  composed  of  many  narrow  segments,  which  terminate 
in  several  acute  points:  the  flowers  come  out  towards  the  upper  part 
of  the  stalks  singly,  each  on  a  long  naked  peduncle;  they  are  large, 
and  of  a  fine  azure  colour.  They  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the 
seeds  ripen  in  autumn.     iL  is  a  native  of  Siberia. 

The  third  rises  to  the  height  of  a  man:  the  root  is  perennial:  the 
leaves  slightly  villose,  becoming  smooth  by  age, .  half- five-lobed,  pe- 
tioled;  lobes  acute,  often  half-three-lobed,  sharply  serrate.  The 
spikes  of  flowers  very  long  and  handsome,  of  a  deep  blue  colour, 
with  a  wrinkled  spur.  It  is  a  native  of  Switzerland,  kc.  flowering 
Irom  June  to  September. 

Culture. — These  plants,  in  all  the  sorts  and  varieties,  are  propa- 
gated by  sowing  the  seeds  in  the  early  spring,  as  in  February,  March, 
or  the  followino-  month,  or  in  the  autumn  immediately  after  the  seeds 
become  ripe,  in  the  clumps,  borders,  or  other  places  where  the  plants 
are  to  remain,  as  they  do  not  succeed  so  perfectly  by  transplanting, 
in  patches  of  eight  or  ten  in  a  place,  covering  the  seed  in  to  the  depth 
of  nearly  half  an  inch,  the  mould  being  previously  rendered  fine. 

Where  the  annual  sort  and  varieties  are  cultivated  for  a  large 
show,  the  seed  may  be  sown  thinly  in  drills  on  beds  four  feet  broad, 
at  a  foot  distance,  covering  it  in  to  the  above  depth.  They  are  some- 
times sown  in  other  forms  for  the  purpose  of  appearance. 

The  autumn  sowings  of  these  seeds  should  be  marked  by  placing 
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smiill  slicks  in  the  places,  to  prevent  their  being  disturbed  by  the 
spring  digging  of  the  ground. 

The  only  culture  the  plants  in  general  require  after  they  appear, 
is  that  of  thinning  them  in  a  proper  manner,  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  keei)ing  them  free  from  weeds.  And  in  the  pcrcnial 
sorts  removing  the  stems  in  the  autumn. 

'J'hese  plants  afford  much  ornament  and  variety  in  the  diflcrcnl 
compartments  of  pleasure-grounds,  and  they  succeed  in  most  soib 
and  situations,  being  of  hardy  growth. 


2.  DIANTHUS  BARBATUS. 

SWEET    WILLIAM. 


This  genus  lurnishcs  plants  of  the  herbaceous  flowery  orna- 
mental kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Dccandna  Digi/nia,  and  ranks  in 
ihe  natural  order  of  Cari/op/ii/llei. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  c^lindric  perianthium, 
tubular,  striated,  permanent,  five-toothed  at  the  mouth,  surrounded 
at  the  base  with  four  scales,  of  which  the  two  opposite  are  lower: 
the  corolla  has  five  petals,  cknvs  length  of  the  calyx,  narrow,  inserted 
into  the  receptacle:  border  flat;  the  plaits  outwardly  wider,  obtuse, 
crenate:  the  stamina  consist  of  ten  subulate  filaments,  length  of  the 
calj'x,  with  spreading  tips:  anthers  oval-oblong,  compressed,  incum- 
bent: the  pistillum  is  an  oval  germ:  styles  two,  subulate,  longer 
than  the  stamens:  siigmas  bent  back,  acuminate:  the  pericarpium  is 
a  cylindric  capsule,  covered,  one-celled,  gaping  open  at  top  four 
ways:  the  seeds  a  great  many,  compressed,  roundish:  receptacle  free, 
four-cornered,  shorter  by  half  than  the  pericarpium. 

The  species  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  garden  are:  1.  D.harbatus, 
Sweet  William,  or  Bearded  Pink;  2.  D.  carj/ophillits.  Clove  Pink,  or 

Clove  Gillitiower;  3,  D.  dcltokks,  Coinmon  or  Madder  Pink;  4.  D. 
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phtmaritis,  Fealhercci  Pink;  5.  D.ccesiiis,  Gray -leaved  or  Mountain 
Pink;  6.  D.  Chinensis,  China  Pink;  7-  D.sitperbus,  Superb  Pink. 

The  first  has  a  perennial  fusiform  root:  the  stems  are  upright, 
jointed,  smooth,  a  foot  and  lialf  high,  branched:  the  leaves,  soft, 
veined,  connate,  from  half  an  inch  to  almost  an  inch  broad  in  the 
widest  part,  bright  green;  the  bundles  of  flowers  compact,  umbelledy 
and  sessile.  These  are  of  different  colours,  in  different  varieties.  It 
is  a  native  of  Germany. 

The  principal  varieties  are:  the  Broad-leaved,  or  Sweet-^Yiiliams: 
the  Narrow-leaved,  or  Sweet-Johns;  with  smgle  and  double  flowers 
in  each. 

The  chief  of  the  sub-varieties  in  the  first  or  broad-leaved  kind  are,, 
with  broad  leaves  and  tall  deep  red  flowers,  with  tall  flesh-coloured 
flowers,  with  pure  white  flowers,  with  white  dotted  flowers,  with 
striped  leaves  and  red  flowers,  large  double  rose-coloured  with  sweet- 
scented  flowers,  large  double  with  deep  purple  burster  flowers,  and 
with  double  variegated  flowers. 

In  the  second,  oxnarrow-kaved  sort,  with  narrow  leaves  and  deep 
red  flowers,  with  pale  red  flowers,  with  pale  red  and  flesh-coloured 
flowers,  with  purplish  white-eyed  flowers,  with  snow-white  flowers, 
with'^'hite  and  flesh-coloured  flowers,  with  white  and  purple  flowers? 
with  white  spotted  flowers,  and  with  red  flowers  and  white  borders, 
or  Painted  Lady  Sweet-Williams. 

It  is  observed  by  Marty n,  that  the  broad-leaved  sort,  with  very 
double  flowers  of  a  deep  purple,  inclining  to  blue,  bursting  the  calyx, 
is  not  so  much  esteemed;  but  that  the  double  Rose  Sweet-William, 
with  flowers  of  a  fine  deep  rose-colour,  and  smelling  sweet,  is  much 
valued,  as  it  does  not  biu'st.  The  Mule,  or  Fairchild's  Sweet-Wil- 
liam, Avhich  is  one  of  the  narrow-leaved  double  sorts,  supposed  to 
have  been  produced  from  seeds  of  a  Carnation  impregnated  by  a 
Sweet-William;  the  flowers  are  of  a  brighter  red  than  in  either  of 
the  former;  their  bunches  not  quite  so  large,  but  the  flowers  have  an 
agreeable  smell.  The  narrow-leaved  kind  are  in  general  the  most 
productive  of  double  flowers. 

The  second  sort,  in  its  natural  state,  has  the  root  large,  woody, 
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and  branched:  the  stems  a  foot  or  eighteen  inclies  liigh,  decumbent 
at  bollom,  jointed  and  branched:  tlie  leaves  are  glaucous,  smooth' 
linear,  a  line  in  breadth:  every  branch  is  terminated  by  one,  two,  or 
three  liowers.  'J'he:-ie  flowers,  in  tb.e  improved  garden  phmt,  have  a 
spicy  odour. 

There  are  both  single  and  double  varieties,  with  reddish  flowers 
with  variegated  red  and  while  flowers,  with  variegated  red,   white, 
and  })urple  flowers,  with  variegated  red,  scaiht,  pinplc,  and  white 
flowers,  and  with  variegatetl  red  or  purple  al^oxe  and  white  luidcr- 
nealh. 

The  Carnations  are  distinguished  by  modern  florists,  from  the 
difference  of  variegation,  into  four  classes: — as  Flakes,  having  two 
colours  only,  and  their  stripes  large,  going  quite  through  the  leaves. 
Bizarres,  with  flowers  stripetl  or  variegated  with  three  or  four  diflbrent 
colours,  in  irregular  spots  and  stripes.  Piqucttes,  having  a  white 
ground,  spotted  or  pounced  with  scarlet,  red,  purple,  or  other  colours. 
Fainted  Ladies,  with  the  petals  of  a  red  or  purple  colour  on  the  upper 
side,  and  entirely  white  underneath. 

Each  of  these  classes  have  numerous  sub-varieties,  especially  the 
third,  which  was  formerly  in  most  esteem  with  florists;  but  of  late 
years  the  F/akes  have  been  in  greater  request.  It  is  useless  howevc^r 
to  enumerate  their  sub-varieties,  as  they  are  not  by  imy  jueaus  per- 
manent. 

The  properties  of  a  good  Carnation  are  thus  staled  by  tloiisls: — 
The  stem  of  the  flower  should  be  straight,  strong,  and  able  to  sup- 
port the  weight  ol"  the  flower  without  hanging  down:  the  flower  at 
least  not  less  than  from  thirty  to  forly-hve  inches  high:  the  petals 
well  formed,  long,  broad,  stiff,  and  pretty  easy  to  expand,  or,  as  the 
florists  term  it,  make  free  flowers,  being  neither  too  close  nor  too  thin; 
the  midtUe  of  the  flower  not  advanced  too  high  above  the  other  |)arts; 
the  colours  bright,  and  equally  marked  all  over  the  flower:  the  flower 
very  lull  of  petals,  so  as  to  render  it,  when  blown,  very  thick  in  the 
middle,  with  the  outside  perfectly  roiuid.  And  Martyn  adds,  "  that 
the  lower  or  outer  circle  of  petals,  commonly  called  the  guard  leaves, 
should  be  ])arlicularly  substantial;  should  rise  perpendicularly  about 
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half  an  inch  aboAe  the  calyx,  and  then  turn  off  gracefully  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction,  supporting  the  interior  petals,  Avhich  should  decrease 
gradually  in  size  as  they  approach  the  centre,  which  should  be  well 
filled  with  them.  All  the  petals  should  be  regularly  disposed,  and 
lie  over  each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  that  their  respective  and 
united  beauties  may  meet  the  eye  all  together ;  they  should  be  nearly 
flat,  or  at  most  have  a  small  degree  of  inflection  at  the  broad  end ; 
their  edges  perfectly  enlire,  without  notch,  fringe,  or  indenture.  The 
calyx  should  be  at  least  an  inch  in  length,  sufficiently  strong  at  top 
to  keep  the  bases  of  the  petals  in  a  close  and  circular  body:  the 
colours  distinct,  and  the  stripes  regular,  narrowing  gradually  to  th.e 
claw  of  the  petal,  and  there  ending  in  a  fine  point.  Almost  one  half 
of  each  petal  should  be  of  a  clear  white,  free  from  spots." 

These  properties  are,  however,  chiefly  expected  in  the  fine  potted 
varieties,  which  on  coming  into  blow  are  usually  placed  together 
upon  a  stand  or  stage  considerably  raised  and  covered,  in  order  to 
produce  the  fullest  effect,  and  by  protecting  them  to  continue  longer 
in  beauty. 

The  double  varieties,  as  being  more  large  and  beautiful  in  their 
colours,  should  be  principally  cultivated.  Some  of  tliem,  especially 
the  Bursters,  are  extremely  large,  as  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter 
over  the  crown. 

Whole  Blowers  and  Bursters  are  common  to  most  of  the  varieties, 
especially  the  Flakes  and  Bizarres ;  the  former  arc  those  in  which 
the  calyx  or  outer  cup  is  long  and  of  equal  growth,  opening  regularly 
each  way  only  at  top,  to  admit  a  free  and  equal  expansion  of  the 
petals  all  round:  the  flowers  in  these,  though  somewhat  smaller,  are 
more  equally  expanded,  and  require  less  trouble  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  bloom  than  in  the  Bursters.  The  latter  are  those  in 
which  the  cup  is  large,  and  as  it  were  swollen,  being  liable  to  burst 
on  one  side,  and  permit  the  petal  to  break  out  and  produce  irregular 
flowers,  if  care  be  not  taken  to  prevent  it  by  tying,  and  opening  the 
calyx  a  little  on  the  opposite  side.  The  fV/iole  Blozeers  are  on  this 
account  the  more  convenient  for  culture,  where  much  time  cannot 
be  spared  in  attending  to  the  flowers. 
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The  third  species  has  numerous  barren  stems,  reclining  and  pullmg 
forth  roots,  the  flowering  stems  from  six  to  eight  inches  iiigh,  cohun- 
nar  below,  square  at  top,  slender,  weak,  but  usually  erect,  some- 
times simple,  sometimes  branched  or  dichotomous,  swollen  at  the 
joints,  slightly  pubescent:  the  leaves  are  in  pairs  at  each  joint,  linear 
or  subulate,  nearly  the  length  of  the  internode,  converging  to  the  stalk, 
and  embracing  it  at  the  base,  slightly  pubescent;  those  of  the  barren 
branches  narrower:  the  peduncles  are  round,  downy,  from  the  ends 
of  the  stem  and  branches,  single,  or  two  from  the  same  joint,  each 
bearing  one  llower:  the  petals  are  toothed  at  the  edge,  bright  red 
above,  pale  beneath;  but  according  to  Ray  reddish,  with  a  rmg  of 
deeper-coloured  dots  surrounding  the  eye;  with  dark  purplish  teeth 
near  the  throat,  and  beset  with  white  silvery  points,  with  hairs  pro- 
ceeding from  them:  the  petals  vary  much  in  colour,  being  some- 
times of  a  xery  pale  flesh  colour,  sometimes  deep  red,  but  always 
marked  with  a  ring  of  deeper  red  dots  near  the  centre  of  llie  flower. 
It  is  a  native  of  Sweden,  &c. 

There  is  a  cultivated  variety  in  gardens  with  white  flowers,  with 
a  beautiful  purple  ring,  and  leaves  rather  more  glaucous  than  in  the 

common  sort. 

The  fourth  species  has  the  stems  ascending,  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  in  height,  and  branched:  the  leaves  of  a  grayish  or  glaucous 
hue,  a  line  and  half  wide,  very  sharp  at  the  end:  the  flowers  one, 
two,  seldom  three,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  sweet-scented: 
the  calyx  is  of  a  glaucous-green,  longer  than  in  the  other  species : 
the  petals  large,  light  red  or  bright  purple,  sometimes  white,  with  a 
circle  of  red;  deeply  jagged,  having  a  red  down  at  the  base  of  the 
lamina  or  border.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe;  flowering  from  June  to 
August,  and  is  perennial. 

The  fifth,  according  to  Dr.  Smith,  has  a  woody  root:  the  stalks 
f-everal,  a  span  high,  erect,  simple,  smooth,  quadrangular,  having 
two  or  three  pair  of  leaves  on  them,  one-flowered,  scarcely  ever  two- 
flowered  :  the  leaves  are  linear-lanceolate,  bluntish,  glaucous:  the 
scales  of  the  calyx  only  one  third  of  the  length  of  the  tube,  ovate- 
roundish,  bluntly  mucronale  and  striated :  the  petals  are  flesh-coloured, 
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■with  a  double  row  of  blunt  notches,  marked  with  lines,  and  bearded 
at  the  base.     It  is  a  native  of  Switzerland. 

In  the  sixth,  the  flower-stems  are  from  six  to  eight  or  nine  inches 
hioh,  branchinsf  out  on  every  side;  the  branches  grow  erect,  and 
are  terminated  each  by  one  flower:  the  flowers  have  no  scent,  but, 
havino-  a  great  variety  of  colours,  they  are  a  considerable  ornament 
to  the  flower-o-arden  from  July  uiUil  the  autumn:  they  have  been 
greatly  improved  by  culture;  some  flowers  being  as  full  of  petals  as 
the  best  double  Pinks,  and  display  the  most  glowing  and  vivid  red 
colours.     It  is  a  native  of  Chimi. 

Martyn  oi)serves,  that  the  roots  often  last  two  years  in  a  dry  soil ; 
but  they  arc  generally  raised  from  seeds  annually.  In  the  nuisery- 
grounds  it  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Indian  Pink.  Dr. 
Smith  mentions  having  had  a  plant  from  Mr.  Sikes's,  \\  hich  seemed 
to  be  a  mule  between  this  and  the  first  species. 

There  are  varieties  with  red  flowers,  with  purple  flowers,  willi 
while  flowers,  with  variegated  flowers,  each  single  and  double,  and 
imperial  large-flowered. 

The  seventh  species  has  the  stem  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  in 
height,  procumbent  at  the  base,  and  then  erect,  round,  somewhat 
two-edged  on  the  upper  part,  smooth,  branching  only  at  top:  the 
leaves  are  like  those  of  narrow-leaved  Swcet-William,  connate,  lan- 
ceolate-linear or  linear  subulate,  acute,  quite  entire,  bright  green, 
smooth,  marked  with  lines  and  a  rising  nerve,  rough  on  the  edge, 
oreen  not  glaucous:  the  flowers  are  erect,  usually  two  terminating 
each  branch,  on  short  peduncles;  sometimes  there  are  more,  and 
sometimes  only  one:  petals  i)alc  red,  sometimes  Avhite,  sprinkled 
with  bloody  spots:  they  smell  very  sweet,  especially  in  the  evening. 
It  is  supposed  by  some  perennial,  but  by  others  biennial,  or  annual. 
It  succeeds  best  in  a  calcareous  soil.  It  is  a  native  of  Denmark, 
&c.  flowering  in  July  and  the  following  month. 

The  varieties  of  pinks  principally  cultivated  in  the  garden  are  as 
below,  flowering  in  the  following  order. 

The  Damask  Pink,  which  is  the  first  of  the  double  sorts  in  flower.; 
il  has  but  a  short  stalk;  the  flower  is  not  very  large,  nor  so  double 
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as  in  many  others;  the  colour  is  of  a  pale  j)iirple,  inclining  lo  red. 
It  is  very  sweet  in  its  smell.  •  • 

The  IVhitc  Shock,  which  is  thus  denominaled  from  the  whiteness 
of  its  flowers,  and  the  borders  of  the  petals  being  much  jagged  and 
fringed:  the  flower-stalks  are  eii>;ht  or  ten  inches  in  heiiiht.  Its  scent 
is  not  so  agreeable  as  in  some  other  sorts. 

The  Fheasant's  Ei/e,  of  which  there  are  diflcrent  varieties,  and 
frec^uently  new  ones  introduced,  some  of  which  have  very  large 
double  flowers;  those  which  burst  their  pods  are  the  least  esteemed. 
They  have  firm  flower-stems,  eight  or  ten  inches  high:  the  flowers 
large,  whitish,  or  blush-coloured,  with  dark  j)urple  spots  in  the 
middle.     That  sort  of  Pheasant's  Eye  called  Bafs  Pink  often  flowers 
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The  Cob  Fink,  the  stalks  of  which  are  much  taller  than  in  those  of 
the  former  sorts;  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  high  ;  the  flowers  very  double, 
and  of  a  brio;ht  red  colour  ;  it  has  the  most  aorecable  odour  of  all  the 
sorts  ;  flowering  fiom  the  latter  end  of  JMay  to  the  middle  of  July. 

The  Old  Blaii's  Head  Pink,  and  the  Fainted  Lady,  flower  in  July, 
at  the  same  time  with  the  Carnation,  to  which  tliey  are  more  nearly 
allied  than  lo  the  Pink.  'Jlie  first,  when  in  its  proper  colours,  is 
j>urple  and  white  striped  and  spotted,  but  it  is  frecjuently  of  one  plain 
colour,  as  purple:  it  continues  flowering  till  the  frost  in  autumn  puts 
a  stop  to  it,  and  the  flower  having  an  agreeable  scent  renders  it  va- 
lualjlc.  The  latter  is  chieflj'  adniired  for  the  liveliness  of  its  colour ; 
as  it  is  not  so  sweet,  or  of  so  long  continuance,  as  the  other. 

'J'he  Clove  Pink  has  a  large  deep  red  flower,  aftbrding  a  strong 
scent  of  tlic  Clove. 

Martyn  thinks  it  probable  that  the  Red  Pinks  take  their  rise  from 
the  Carnation,  Avhilst  the  Pheasant's  Eye  Pinks  seem  to  derive  their 
origin  from  the  fourth.  Some  give  them  all  as  variations  of  the 
third  ;  which  is  not,  he  conceives,  likely. 

There  are  single  and  double  flowers  of  each  of  these  sorts. 

Culture. — Though  the  culture  in  these  ornamental  ))lants  is  eifccled 
without  much  diflicully,  considerable  attention   is  necessary  in  the 
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management  of  some  of  the  soils,  lo  have  them  flower  in  the  utmost 
perfection  and  beauty. 

Culture  ill  the  Sweet-WiUiom  Kind. — Tiie  sino;le  sorts  of  these 
plants  are  readily  increased  by  sowing  seed  which  has  been  carefully 
collected  in  a  bed  of  light  earth,  that  lias  not  been  much  enriched 
by  manure,  in  the  latter  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  the  following 
month,  either  over  the  surface  or  in  slight  drills,  covering  it  in  Avell : 
when  tlic  plants  have  attained  a  proper  growth,  as  about  thQ  latter 
end  of  June,  they  should  be  removed  and  set  out  on  other  small 
beds  prepared  ibr  them,  planting ^them  out  six  or  eight  inches  dis- 
tant each  way,  watering  them  and  keeping  them  perfectly  free  from 
weeds  till  the  following  autumn  or  spring,  when  they  must  be  taken 
up  with  good  balls  of  earth  about  ihcir  roots,  and  set  out  where  they 
are  to  flower.  It  is  by  this  method  that  new  varieties  are  produced. 
Although  these  plants  are  perennial,  they  should  be  raised  every 
year  from  seed,  to  have  theui  blow  strong  and  in  perfection. 

These  and  the  double  sorts  may  be  continued  by  slips  or  layers. 
In  the  former  mode  the  slips  should  be  planted  out  either  in  the 
early  autumn  or  spring  months  where  they  are  lo  remain,  giving 
them  a  little  water  at  the  time,  when  the  weather  is  dry.  When  the 
slips  are  taken  from  the  young  plants,  they  should  be  made  quite 
down  to  the  roots,  so  as  lo  have  fibres  lo  them.  In  this  way  the 
plants  are  often  good  and  flower  well.  Cuttings  or  pipings  managed 
in  the  same  way  also  succeed  well. 

In  the  latter  method  the  more  tender  branches  should  be  laid 
down  in  the  summer  months,  water  being  frequently  given  when  the 
weather  is  hot  and  dry.  Afler  they  have  taken  root  perfectly  they 
should  be  separated  or  taken  of}',  and  planted  out  where  they  are  to 
remain,  or  in  beds  of  light  earth,  to  be  afterwards  removed,  a  little 
water  being  given  at  the  time.  A  \'e\\  of  the  best  should  be  polled  in 
the  beginning  of  autumn,  in  order  to  be  more  conveniently  removed 
under  shelter  during  the  severity  of  winter. 

These  plants  should  neither  be  kept  too  moist  or  dry,  as  in 
both  situations  they  are  liable  to  sustain  much  injury  by  the  canker. 
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The  seed  for  ihe  culture  of  these  plants  should  be  collected,  when 
perfectly  ripened,  from  the  best  and  most  perfect  flowers  which  have 
grown  at  a  distance  fiom  any  batl  or  inferior  j)lants,  and  be  kept  in 
a  dry  situation. 

Culture  in  the  GiUifloKer  or  Carnation  Kind. — These  plants  may  be 
raised  with  facility  in  the  beds  or  borders  of  pleasure-grounds  or  gar- 
dens where  the  soil  is  moderately  light  and  dry;  but  in  order  to  have 
them  in  the  greatest  stiperiority  and  perfection,  it  is  the  practice  of 
florists  to  employ  a  compost  prepared  by  mixing  the  surface  vege- 
table mould  of  old  pastures  witli  well  rotted  stable-dung  from  old 
hot-beds,  or  neat's  dung  in  the  same  state  and  sea-sand,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a  third  of  the  former  and  a  fourth  of  the  latter.  These  ma- 
terials should  be  well  blended,  and  lie  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  being  frequently  turned  beibre  they  are  made  use  of.  This 
mould  may  be  employed  both  for  fdling  the  pots  with  and  for  form- 
ing the  beds;  and  in  preparing  it  for  these  purposes  it  should  not 
be  sifted  fine,  but  merely  well  broken  down  and  reduced  l)y  the 
spade.  .     , 

These  flowers  may  be  increased  and  new  ones  produced  by  seeds, 
which  should  be  sown  on  beds  formed  of  the  above  compost,  or  on 
the  common  borders  of  light  fine  mould,  from  about  the  middle  of 
March  to  the  same  period  in  the  following  month,  raking  it  in  evenly 
to  the  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  giving  slight  waterisigs  when 
necessary,  to  promote  their  vegetation.  The  fine  sorts  are  likewise 
often  sown  in  pots  or  boxes,  in  order  that  they  may  be  readily  placed 
so  as  to  have  only  the  morning  sun  when  the  season  is  hot  and 
dry. 

After  the  plants  are  come  up  they  should  be  kept  clear  from 
weeds,  and  be  watered  occasionally,  and  about  July,  when  the  wea- 
ther is  moist,  be  taken  up  and  pricked  out  in  nursery-rows  on  beds 
three  feet  in  width,  setting  them  six  inches  distant,  and  watering 
them  well  at  the  time  and  afterwards  till  they  have  taken  fresh 
root. 

At  the  beginning  of  autumn,  as  about  September,  they  will  have 
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allained  a  large  growth,  and  require  to  be  removed  into  other  beds 
or  situations  for  flowering,  in  which  ihcy  should  be  set  out  in  rows 
eight  or  nine  inches  distant  each  way.  Some  place  ihem  in  tlie 
(luincunx  manner,  as  producing  a  better  effect.  In  this  situation 
ihcy  should  be  protected  in  severe  weather  during  the  winter  by  the 
application  of  mats  upon  hoops  placed  over  the  beds.  The  culture 
ihey  require  in  these  beds  is  merely  that  of  keeping  them  free  from 
weeds,  occasionally  stirring  the  eartli  between  them  by  a  hoe,  and  as 
their  flower-stalks  advance  giving  them  the  support  of  handsome 
sticks.  They  should  remain  in  these  situations  till  they  flower,  after 
'which  the  singles  should  be  taken  out  and  made  use  of  as  there  may 
be  occasion,  in  order  to  afford  lull  room  for  the  double  sorts,  the 
finest  and  most  perfect  of  which  being  made  stage  or  principal  flow- 
ers, and  the  others  set  out  in  the  borders;  the  whole  being  increased 
as  there  may  be  necessity  by  layering  both  the  first  and  succeeding 
years. 

The  layer  method  is  that  which  is  principally  employed  in  in- 
creasing and  continuing  particular  varieties,  as  being  the  most  cer- 
tain. For  this  purpose  the  radical  leafy  shoots  proceeding  from  the 
crowns  of  the  plants,  when  of  six  or  eight  inches  growth,  are  the 
most  proper.  These  should  be  laid  down  into  the  earth  about  the 
latter  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  the  following  month.  The  work 
is  performed  by  stripping  off"  the  leaves  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
shoot,  cutting  off'  a  little  of  the  top,  and  then  fixing  upon  a  strong- 
joint  about  the  middle,  to  slit  it  with  a  sharp  knife  nearly  half  way 
through  in  a  slanting  manner,  so  as  nearly  to  reach  the  joint  above, 
forming  a  sort  of  tongue  on  tiie  under  side  of  the  shoot,  removing  the 
Ijark  from  the  enlarged  part  or  joint  to  promote  the  striking  root. 
The  mould  about  the  root  of  the  plant  should  then  be  stirred,  and 
fresh  added  where  it  is  wanting,  forming  a  slight  drill  or  opening  for 
the  branch  to  be  gently  laid  down  into  in  a  horizontal  manner  with 
the  cut  part  in  the  earth,  the  top  being  left  out  and  raised  a  little  to 
keep  the  slit  open,  pegging  the  main  part  of  the  branch  down  by 
sliort  hooked  slicks,  drawing  the  earth  over  the  cut  part.    When  this 
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melliod  1ms  been  praclised  on  all  llic  branches,  a  good  watering 
should  be  given  to  settle  the  mould  about  llicni,  and  iVequenllj 
repealed  when  the  season  is  dry. 

When  the  layers  thus  formed  have  stricken  good  roots,  which  i^ 
mostly  the  case  in  six  or  eight  weeks,  they  should  be  taken  oil  with 
the  root-fibres  as  entire  as  possible,  and  after  having  the  sticky  parts 
about  the  bottom  and  the  top  leaves  trinnncd  oil",  be  j)lanled  out 
either  in  pots  or  beds,  in  the  latter  method  at  six  or  eight  inches 
distance,  with  a  dibble,  a  good  watering  being  innnediately  given, 
and  repeated  every  two  days  tor  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  till  the  plants 
become  well  rooted.  They  should  be  removed  from  these  beds  with 
balls  of  earth  about  their  roots  in  the  besinnin"-  of  the  autumn  into 
small  pots,  to  have  shelter  during  the  winter,  and  in  the  eaily  spring 
be  placed  in  large  ones  for  flowering;  but  when  there  is  room,  it  is 
a  better  practice  to  i)lant  them  at  once  in  the  pots,  as  fretjuent  trans- 
planting injures  their  growth.  Some  florists,  however,  think  it  benc- 
flcial.  . 

The  less  fine  sorts  may  at  the  above  season  be  planted  out  in  the 
clumps,  borders,  or  other  parts,  or  be  left  in  the  beds  for  flowering. 

These  flowers  may  likewise  be  increased  by  cuttings  or  pipings 
in  the  manner  directed  belov/  in  raising  pinks. 

Jn  the  winter  management  of  the  plants,  the  line  potted  sort ; 
should  about  November  be  removed  under  the  protection  of  a  deep 
frame  covered  with  glasses,  and  plunged  closely  together  in  a  slight 
bed  of  old  tan,  dry  sand,  or  earth.  In  this  situation  they  should  have 
a  free  admission  of  air  when  the  weather  is  mild,  but  be  covered  in 
frost,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  there  be  no  stagnation  of  mois- 
ture, by  the  holes  in  the  bottoms  of  the  pots  being  obstructed. 

The  flowers  in  the  beds  should  be  covered  by  mats  or  other  con- 
trivances when  the  weather  is  severe  at  the  same  season. 

In  the  sjning  their  culture  should  be  continued  by  removing 
those  fine  varieties  planted  out  in  small  pots  in  the  autunm  into  large 
ones  tor  flowering,  and  such  as  have  remained  in  the  nursery-beds 
into  the  borders  or  large  pots  nine  or  ten  inches  over  at  top,  to  aft'ord 
flowers,  in  each  of  which  the  business  should  be  done  by  preserving 
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balls  of  earth  about  their  roots,  about  the  beginning  of  March  or  the 
following  month.  The  work  is  performed  bj  closing  the  holes  in 
the  bottoms  of  the  pots  with  pieces  of  oyster  shells  or  tiles,  then 
filling  them  halfway  up  with  the  earth  prepared  as  above,  placing 
the  plants  with  their  balls  of  earth  in  them,  and  filling  up  the  vacan- 
cies on  the  sides  with  more  fresh  mould,  closing  it  well  up  about  the 
bodies  of  the  plants  so  as  they  may  stand  nearly  as  high  as  the  tops 
of  the  pots,  giving  a  good  watering  at  the  time. 

When  the  plants  have  been  thus  potted  they  should  be  placed  in 
a  sheltered  sunny  situation  in  the  open  air,  being  frequenll}'  refreshed 
with  water  in  hot  dry  weather. 

It  is  the  practice  with  some  florists  to  plant  two  flowers  in  a  large 
pot;  but  it  is  better  as  well  as  more  convenient  for  layering  only  to 
have  one,  the  plants  flowering  stronger  and  making  more  free  shoots. 

In  the  summer  treatment  of  the  flowers  the  care  of  frecpient  wa- 
tering should  be  continued  when  the  weather  is  hot  and  droughty, 
and  the  surface  mould  be  occasionally  stirred  to  promote  the  growth 
and  preserve  neatness;  and  when  the  flower-stalks  are  a  little  ad- 
vanced, handsome  painted  sticks  should  be  placed  for  their  support, 
both  in  the  pots  and  other  situations,  to  which  they  should  be  neatly 
tied  as  they  proceed  in  their  growth.  When  they  approach  the  pe- 
riod of  flowering,  the  curious  sorts  should  be  removed  to  a  stage 
constructed  for  the  purposse,  and  provided  with  an  awning  to  pro- 
tect them  from  being  injured  by  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  the  effects  of  too  much  wet,  by  which  they  are 
continued  much  longer  in  beauty. 

Stages  of  this  nature  are  formed  in  different  methods,  according 
to  the  fancy  of  the  persons  who  make  use  of  them.  The  following 
is  a  neat  mode  of  constructing  such  apparatus:  a  platform  is  erected 
at  the  height  of  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet,  constituted  of  two  ranges 
of  planks,  in  order  to  contain  two  rows  of  pots,  sustained  by  posts 
in  one  or  two  rows  underneath  with  an  open-work  roof  five  or  six 
feet  in  height,  covered  by  means  of  painted  canvass,  or  some  other 
suitable  material,  the  whole  being  supported  by  upright  posts,  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  the  proprietor. 
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The  body  of  the  staa,e  should  be  neatly  painted,  for  the  purpose  of 
effect  as  well  as  preservation. 

instead  of  these  stages  some  make  use  of  a  sort  of  caps  or 
umbrellas  formed  of  tin  or  other  materials,  supported  on  stems  or 
sticks,  one  for  each  plant;  but  these  are  neither  so  convenient  nor 
aftbrd  so  good  an  effect  as  the  former  in  displaying  the  beauties  of 
the  flowers. 

But  whatever  contrivances  are  made  use  of  for  the  protection  and 
display  of  these  curious  flowers,  the  tyingof  the  plants  to  the  support- 
sticks  should  be  continued  as  the  stems  advance;  and  some  curious 
florists  contrive  to  keep  them  erect  at  the  tops  by  the  use  of  fine  wire 
or  other  similar  means.  And  in  order  to  procure  the  flowers  as  large 
and  fine  as  possil)le,  tiicy  trim  off'  all  the  side-shoots  from  the  stems, 
leaving  only  one  or  two  of  the  top  flower- buds  to  expand.  When 
the  flowers  begin  to  open,  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  their 
bursting  and  expanding  in  an  irregular  manner,  especially  in  the 
bursters,  by  making  a  little  opening  or  two  in  the  indentings  at  the 
top  at  equal  distances  in  other  places,  by  means  of  fine  small  pointed 
scissars.  The  regular  expansion  of  the  flowers  ma}"  likewise  be  much 
assisted,  especially  where  one  side  is  more  expanded  than  the  other, 
and  they  are  in  pots,  by  turning  the  pots,  that  the  contrary  sides  may 
liave  the  full  influence  of  the  sun. 

Some  florists  likewise,  to  blow  the  curious  soils  as  broad  and  fine 
as  possible,  make  use  of  a  kind  of  spreading,  stiff",  white  paper  collar, 
cut  open  on  one  side  and  placed  round  the  bottoms  of  the  flowers  to 
expand  the  petals  upon  to  the  utmost  extent;  but  the  practice  is  not 
jn  general  advisable.  •  '  ' 

As  these  plants  flower  less  perfectly  as  they  increase  in  age,  it  is 
proper  to  provide  I'resh  supplies  of  new  varieties  of  them  annually  by 
sowing  seed  obtained  from  the  best  sorts  in  the  spring  season,  as 
directed  above,  and  likewise  to  continue  the  most  valuable  double 
varieties  by  means  of  layering  in  the  summer  months  every  year,  or 
the  planting  of  cuttings  or  pipings,  but  the  first  is  by  much  the  best 
mode. 

In  order  to  have  good  seed,  some  plants  of  the  best  and   most 
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curious  sorts  should  be  preserved  distinct,  and  suffered  to  flower  and 
ripen  their  seed  in  a  perfect  manner,  which  should  then  be  tjiken  off' 
in  the  pods  when  the  weather  is  dry,  and,  after  being  hardened  a 
little,  rubbed  out  and  put  up  in  a  bag  to  be  placed  in  a  dry  situa- 
tion. 

Culture  in  the  Fink  Kind. — All  the  species  and  varieties  of  these 
plants  may  be  increased  from  seeds,  and  the  perennial  sorts  likewise 
l)y  layers,  slips,  cuttings,  and  pipings. 

Where  the  best  sorts  only  are  grown,  great  care  should  be  taken, 
in  providing  the  seed,  that  it  be  always  had  from  the  best  and  most 
})erfect  kinds. 

It  should  be  sown  in  the  manner  directed  for  Carnations,  in  the 
beginning  of  March  or  the  following  month,  and  the  plants  be  ma- 
naged in  a  similar  manner,  only,  as  being  more  hardy  in  their  nature, 
with  less  tenderness. 

The  sixth  species  is  best  increased  by  sowing  the  seed  on  a  very 
gentle  hot-bed  the  beginning  of  April,  as  the  vegetation  is  thereby 
nuich  forwarded.  When  the  plants  appear  air  should  be  admitted 
freely,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weak,  and  when  of  a  little  growth 
they  may  be  pricked  out  with  good  roots,  if  the  weather  be  suitable, 
on  a  bed  of  light  earth,  at  about  three  inches  distance,  proper  shade 
and  water  being  given.  When  they  are  of  considerable  growth,  as 
about  the  letter  end  of  May,  they  should  be  removed  with  good  balls 
of  earth  about  their  roots,  and  planted  where  they  are  to  remain  for 
flowering. 

The  layers  should  be  laid  down  in  the  latter  end  of  July  or  begin- 
ning of  the  following  month,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  has  been 
directed  for  Carnations,  giving  them  the  same  culture  in  every 
respect. 

Where  there  are  large  plants  that  spread  considerably  in  a  lateral 
manner,  their  shoots  may  be  covered  with  earth  in  the  spring  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch  or  two;  they  will  thus  often  take  root,  form  good 
plants,  and  be  in  a  state  to  be  planted  out  in  the  beginning  of  the 
autumn. 

The  slips  of  the  young  shoots  either  made  from  the  sides  of  the 
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principal  ones  or  from  ihc  roots,  so  as  to  liavc  fibres  to  ihem,  and 
planted  out  in  February  or  the  two  following  months  in  beds  of  good 
mould  to  a  good  depth,  readily  take  root  and  become  good  plants 
before  the  end  of  the  summer;  at  which  time,  or  in  the  following 
spring,  they  may  be  removed  with  good  balls  of  earth  about  their 
roots,  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  flower. 

Cuttings  made  from  the  firm  shoots  of  the  same  year  at  the  Joints, 
to  the  length  of  three  or  four  inches,  when  planted  pretty  deeply  in  a 
bed  of  very  fine  mould,  or  in  large  pots  at  the  distance  of  an  inch  or 
two,  and  well  watered  at  the  time,  readily  grow  and  become  plants 
after  being  transplanted  into  separate  ])ols,  or  the  borders  where  they 
are  to  flower. 

Pipings  made  by  drawing  out  or  ])reaking  off  the  top  parts  of  the 
young  shoots  at  the  joints  and  trimming  them,  by  which  a  sort  of 
pipe  is  formed,  on  being  planted  and  managed  in  the  same  manner, 
take  root  and  afibrd  plants. 

In  both  these  last  methods  the  rooting  of  the  shoots  is  greatly 
])romoted  by  their  being  closely  covered  by  bell,  hand,  or  other  sorts 
of  glasses,  and  having  frequent  slight  waterings  given  round  the  sides 
of  them. 

The  seed  of  the  different  best  sorts  should  be  collected  in  the  pods 
in  August  or  the  following  month  when  perfectly  ripened,  choosing 
a  dry  season  for  the  purj)ose,  sj)reading  them  out  to  harden  and  be- 
come dry  on  paper  or  in  some  other  manner,  after  which  it  should 
be  rubbed  out  and  kept  in  some  dry  situation  till  it  is  wanted. 

All  the  tlitferenl  species  and  varieties  of  these  plants  arc  highly 
ornamental,  and  many  of  them  curious,  affording  an  extremely  fra- 
grant smell.  '    ' 

'I'he  first  son  in  all  the  varieties  may  be  made  use  of  in  the  bord- 
ers, clumps,  and  other  places,  where  they  j)roduec  a  fine  effect  by 
the  variety  of  their  flowers  in  assemblage  with  others  of  similar 
growth. 

A  few  of  the  double  more  curious  kinds  may  also  be  cultivated 
in  pots  for  adorning  the  more  consj)icuous  {)laccs  about  the  house. 

The  second  species  and  all  ihc  ditierent  varieties  of  the  Carnation 
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kind  are  proper  ornanienlal  plants  for  the  fronts  of  clumps,  borders, 
and  other  principal  parts  of  gardens  or  ornamented  grounds,  where 
the  J  have  a  very  agreeable  effect  from  the  beauty  and  elegance  of 
their  flowers,  as  well  as  the  fragrance  which  they  afford. 

The  curious  double  sorts  are  mostly  cultivated  in  pots  for  the  con- 
venience of  protection,  and  being  exhibited  on  stages  or  in  particular 
situations  during  the  time  of  their  blowing,  as  well  as  for  the  ease 
and  facility  of  removal  when  necessary. 

The  third  sort  and  the  different  varieties  of  the  common  pink  are 
well  adapted  for  producing  ornament  in  the  fore  parts  of  beds,  borders, 
and  other  compartments  of  pleasure-grounds  and  gardens,  both  from 
the  multiplicity  of  their  flowers  and  their  beauty,  as  well  as  fragrant 
smell.  These  are  sometimes  used  for  edgings,  but  from  their  spread- 
ing growth  they  require  frequent  cutting  in. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  sorts  may  likewise  be  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  a  greater  variety. 

The  sixth  species  is  ver}^  ornamental  from  the  fineness  of  the  co- 
lour of  the  floweis,  and  the  great  length  of  time  which  they  continue 
in  bloom. 

It  is  observed  by  Martyn  that  the  seventh  species,  from  the  ele- 
gance and  delicious  fragrance  of  its  flowers,  is  deserving  of  being 
employed  in  all  curious  gardens. 

In  the  planting  out  the  various  sorts,  the  annual  kinds  are  mostly 
disposed  in  patches  of  three  or  four  plants  in  each;  but  the  peren- 
nial kinds  singly,  as  being  more  bushy  and  spreading  in  their 
growth. 

All  the  several  species  and  varieties  of  these  flowery  plants  may 
be  brought  to  blow  much  more  early  by  being  cultivated  in  frames 
or  the  hot-house. 
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PLATE  XXII. 

1.  DODECATIIEON  MEADIA 

MEADS    DODECOTHEAN. 

This  genus  furnislics  a  plant  of  the  low  tlovvcring  perennial  kind- 
It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Faitandria  Monogt/iiia,  and  ranks 
iu  the  natural  order  of  Precice. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  many-leaved,  many-flow- 
ered involucre,  very  small:  perianthium  one-leafed,  half  five-cleft, 
permanent:  divisions  reflex,  finally  longer,  permanent:  the  corolla 
one-pelalled,  five-parted:  tube  shorter  than  the  calyx:  (naked  at  the 
throat)  border  reflex:  divisions  very  long,  lanceolate:  the  stamina  con- 
sists of  five  filaments,  very  short,  obtuse,  seated  on  the  tube:  anthers 
sagittate,  converging  into  a  beak  :  the  pistillum  is  a  conic  germ:  style 
filiform,  longer  than  the  stamens:  stigma  obtuse:  the  pericarpium 
is  an  oblong,  one-celled  capsule,  gaping  at  the  tip:  (subcylindric, 
opening  into  five  parts):  the  seeds  very  many,  and  small:  receptacle 
free,  small. 

The  only  species  is  D.  Meadea,  Virginian  Cowslip,  or  Meadea. 
It  has  a  yellow  perennial  root,  from  which  come  out  in  the  spring 
several  long  smooth  leaves,  near  six  inches  long,  and  two  and  a  half 
broad;  at  first  standing  erect,  but  afterwards  spreading  on  the  ground, 
especially  when  much  exposed  to  the  sun:  from  among  these  leaves 
arise  two,  three,  or  four  flower-stalks,  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
the  roots,  which  rise  eight  or  nine  inches  high,  smooth,  naked,  and 
terminated  by  an  umbel  of  flowers,  which  are  purple,  inclining  to  a 
peach  blossom  colour.  It  is  native  of  Virginia,  flowering  about  the 
end  of  April  or  beginning  of  the  ibllowing  month. 

Culture. — The  methods  of  propagation  in  this  plant  arc  either  by 
seeds,  or  off"-sets  from  the  roots;  but  the  last  is  t1ic  best. 
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III  the  fust,  the  seeds  should  be  sown  either  in  the  autun^n,  soon 
after  they  arc  fully  ripened,  or  in  the  spring,  in  a  moist  shady  spot, 
or  in  pots  to  be  placed  in  such  situations.  When  the  plants  appear, 
they  should  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  have  occasional  water  when 
the  weather  is  dry,  being  shaded  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  When 
the  stems  decay,  they  may  be  carefully  removed  and  planted  in  moist 
shady  places,  at  the  distance  of  twelve  or  eighteen  inches,  to  remain 
till  the  following  autumn,  when  they  should  be  finally  planted  in  the 
borders  and  other  places  where  there  are  due  shade  and  moisture. 

The  roots  may  be  removed,  and  the  off-sets  carefully  taken  off 
from  them  about  the  latter  end  of  August  or  the  following  month, 
and  immediately  planted  in  such  situations  as  the  above,  when  ihej*^ 
will  be  fully  established  before  the  frosts  set  in. 

These  plants  are  found  to  be  hardy,  but  incapable  of  succeeding 
in  dry  soils  or  sunny  situations.  They  afford  ornament  in  the  beds, 
borders,  or  other  parts  of  pleasure-grounds. 


2.   DICTAMNUS  A  LB  US. 

WHITE    FRAXINELLA. 


This  genus  affords  a  plant  of  the  herbaceous  hardy  flowering  pe- 
rennial kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Decandria  Monogynia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Multisiliqua. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  five-leaved  perianthium, 
very  small,  deciduous:  leaflets  oblong,  acuminate:  the  corolla  has 
five  petals,  oval-lanceolate,  acuminate,  with  claws,  unequal;  of  which 
two  are  bent  upwards;  two  placed  oblitjuely  at  the  sides;  one  bent 
downwards:  the  stamina  consist  of  ten  subulate  filaments,  length  of 
the  corolla,  situated  between  the  two  lateral  declining  petals,  une- 
qual; small  point-like  glands  scattered  over  the  filaments;  anthers 
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ibur-sidctl,  rising  upwards:  ihc  pislillum  is  ;i  fivc-corncred  gorm, 
elevated  froin  the  rcccplacle:  sljlc  simple,  short,  bent  downwards, 
incurved:  sligina  sharp,  rising  upwards:  the  pericarpium  has  live 
capsules,  conjoined  inwardly  at  the  border,  coni})ressed,  acuminate, 
wilh  distant  tips,  iwo-valved :  the  seeds  in  pairs,  ovale,  very  smooth, 
Avithin  a  common  aril,  uhich  is  two-valved,  and  cut  down. 

The  species  cultivated  is  D.  albus,  Fraxinella,  or  AVhile  Dittany. 

It  has  a  perennial  root,  striking  deep  into  the  ground,  and  the 
lie^d  annually  increasing  in  size:  the  stalks  many,  two  or  three  feet 
high,  round,  here  and  there  slightly  grooved,  sometimes  subancipi- 
tal,  not  branched,  at  bottom  green  and  beset  with  white  hairs,  ierru- 
ginous-red  towards  the  top,  with  resinous  glands:  the  leaves  are  alter- 
nate, the  larger  above  a  foot  in  length,  spreading  out  horizontally, 
ascending  towards  the  end;  the  midrib  flat  at  top  and  edged  on  both 
sides,  convex  beneath  and  hairy;  leaflets  from  two  to  five  pairs,  wilh 
an  odd  one  at  the  end,  most  of  them  alternate,  except  the  top  pair 
or  two,  sessile  or  subsessile,  except  the  end  one,  which  is  on  a  long 
winged  petiole,  smooth,'  stiff,  oblique  except  the  end  one,  ovale, 
acute,  serrate,  shining  on  both  sides,  about  two  inches  long  and  an 
inch  wide;  the  whole  somewhat  resembling  an  Ash  leaf.  The  flowers 
in  a  long  pyramidal  loose  spike  or  raceme,  nine  or  ten  inches  long, 
of  a  purplish  colour:  the  branches  of  the  raceme  alternate,  with  a 
bracte  at  the  foot  of  each,  one  or  two-flowered ;  there  is  also  a  short, 
lanceolate,  hairy  bracte  to  each  pedicel.  To  each  flower  succeeds 
a  fruit  consisting  of  five  compressed  capsules,  spreading  out  like  the 
points  of  a  star. 

The  whole  plant,  especially  when  gently  rubbed,  emits  an  odour 
like  that  of  lemon-peel,  but  when  bruised  it  has  something  of  a  bal- 
samic scent.  It  is  a  native  of  Germany,  flowering  here  at  the  end  of 
May. 

There  are  varieties  with  while  flowers,  wilh  red  and  jnnple  striped, 
and  wilh  short  spikes  of  flowers. 

Culinre.  'I'hese  plants  may  be  increased  by  sowing  llie  seeds  in 
the  l)eds,  borders,  or  other  })arls  of  j)leasure-grounds  or  gardens 
where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  in  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  soon 
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af'ler  they  become  ripe,  or  in  the  spring;  but  the  former  is  the  best 
season,  as  the  plants  rise  stronger  and  with  more  certainty.  The 
plants  should  afterwards  be  kept  perfectly  clear  from  weeds,  and 
have  their  stems  cut  down  and  cleared  away  every  year  in  the  au- 
tumn, as  well  as  the  earth  dug  round  them  in  the  early  spring. 
Some,  however,  advise  the  roots  of  the  plants  in  the  first  autumn  to 
be  taken  up  and  planted  out  in  small  beds  at  six  or  eight  inches 
distance  each  way,  to  stand  two  or  three  years  till  they  are  strong 
enough  to  flower,  when  they  are  to  be  carefully  taken  up  in  the  au- 
tumn, and  placed  where  they  are  to  remain.  They  continue  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  and  require  little  culture  except  that  of  being 
kept  free  from  weeds,  and  trimmed  as  above  in  the  autumn. 

They  are  plants  well  suited  to  the  middle  parts  of  beds,  borders, 
clumps,  and  other  parts  of  ornamented  grounds. 
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PLATE  XXIII. 

1.  ECHINOPS  SPILEROCEPHALUS. 

GREAT    GLOBE    THISTLE. 

This  genus  contains  plants  of  the  hardy,  licrbaceous,  perennial 
and  annual  kinds. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Sijngenesia  Polygamia  Segregata, 
and  ranks  in  the  natural  order  of  Composite  Capitatce. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  common,  many  -  leaved,  Avith 
scales  subulate,  totally  reflected,  containing  many  flowers :  perian- 
thiuni  partial  one-flowered,  oblong,  imbricate,  cornered  :  leaflets 
subulate,  loose  above,  upright,  permanent:  the  corolla  one-petallcd, 
length  of  the  calyx,  tubular;  border  five-cleft,  reflex,  spreading:  the 
stamina  consist  of  five  capillary  filaments,  very  short:  anthers  cylin- 
dric,  tubular,  five-toothed:  the  pistillum  is  an  oblong  germ:  style 
filiform,  length  of  the  corolla:  stigma  double,  somewhat  depressed, 
rolled  back:  there  is  no  pericarpium:  calyx  unchanged,  larger:  the 
seed  single,  ovate-oblong,  narrower  at  the  base,  with  obtuse  tip:  the 
down  obscure;  the  receptacle  common  globose  and  bristly. 

The  species  cultivated  are:  1.  E.  spharoceplialus.  Great  Globe 
Thistle;  2.  E.  vitro,  Small  Globe  Thistle;  3.  E.  strigosiis,  Annual 
Globe  Thistle. 

The  first  has  a  perennial  root.  The  stalks  many,  fovu-  or  five  feet 
high.  The  leaves  long  and  jagged,  divided  into  many  segments  al- 
most to  the  midrib,  the  jags  ending  in  spines;  they  are  of  a  dark- 
green  on  their  upper  side,  but  woolly  on  their  under.  There  are 
several  globular  heads  of  flowers  on  each  stalk.  The  florets  are  com- 
monly blue,  but  sometimes  while.  These  come  out  in  July,  and  the 
seeds  ripen  in  August.     It  is  a  native  of  France,  &c. 

It  varies  with  white  flowers. 
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The  second  species  has  a  perennial  creeping  root,  sending  up 
several  stroii<j;  stalks  two  feet  liioh  and  branchina;.  The  leaves  cut 
into  many  fine  segments  to  the  midrib.  Each  branch  is  terminated 
by  a  globular  head  of  tlowers,  smaller  than  those  of  the  first,  and  of 
a  deeper  bUic,  but  sometimes  white:  they  come  out  in  July.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  South  of  France. 

It  also  varies  with  white  tlowers. 

The  third  is  an  annual  plant,  with  a  slift'  white  stalk  two  feet  high. 
The  leaves  divided,  ending  in  many  points,  which  have  spines;  their 
ILipper  side  green,  covered  with  brown  hairs,  their  under  side  white 
and  woolly :  the  stalk  is  terminated  by  one  large  head  of  pale  blue 
flowers,  appearing  in  July.     It  is  a  native  of  France,  &c. 

Culture.  — These  plants  are  readily  increased  by  sowing  the  seeds 
in  the  autumn  in  the  places  where  the  plants  are  to  grow.  When 
ihey  are  come  up  in  the  spring,  they  should  be  properly  thinned  and 
kept  free  from  weeds.  Some  of  the  strongest  plants  may  likewise  be 
removed  to  other  situations.  In  the  third  sort  the  seeds  are  better 
sown  in  the  early  spring. 

They  are  well  suited  to  afford  variety  in  the  large  borders  of  gar- 
dens or  pleasure-grounds,  as  they  succeed  in  almost  any  soil. 


2.  ERYNGIUM  ALPINUM. 

ALPINE    ERYNGO. 

Tins  genus  contains  plants  of  the  hardy  flowering  biennial  and 
perennial  kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Fentandria  Digynia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Umbellatce. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  common  conic  receptacle, 
,chaft's  separating  the  sessile  fioscules :  involucre  of  the  receptacle 
many-leaved,  flat,  exceeding  the  floscules:  perianthium  proper  five- 
Jeaved,  upright,  sharp,  exceeding  the  corolla,  seated  on  the  germ: 
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tlie  corolla  universal,  uniform,  roundish:  fioscules  all  fertile :  proper 
five-petalled :  petals  oblong,  the  tips  bent  inwards  to  the  basc^ 
straightened  longitudinally  by  a  line:  the  stamina  consist  of  five  ca- 
pillary filaments,  straight,  exceeding  the  tiosculcs :  anthers  oblong: 
the  pistilkun  is  a  hispid  inferior  germ:  styles  two,  filiform,  straight, 
length  of  the  stamens:  stigmas  simple:  the  pcricarjiium  is  an  ovate 
fruit,  divisible  in  two  directions:   the  seeds  oblong,  and  columnar. 

The  species  cultivated  are:  1.  E.  fcetidum,  Slinking  Eryngo  ; 
2.  £.  planum.  Flat-leaved  Eryngo;  3.  E.  mantimum.  Sea  Eryngo,  or 
Sea-Holly;  4.i).  cmctliyst'mum.  Amethystine  Eryngo;  5.  E.  a/pimi/n, 
Alpine  Eryngo. 

The  first  has  an  annual  or  biennial  root.  The  root-leaves  blunt- 
ish;  the  serratures  terminating  in  harmless  spines.  The  stem  a  foot 
high  or  more,  green,  somewhat  angular,  dichotomous,  spreading; 
with  the  extreme  branches  tlexuose.  The  leaves  on  the  branches  op- 
posite, stem-clasping,  wedge-shaped,  subconnate,  with  the  edge 
toothed  and  semitrifid;  the  divisions  lanceolate,  all  ilic  angles  ter- 
minating in  a  purplish  spine.  The  peduncle  springs  from  the  angles 
of  the  ssem  ;  it  is  straight,  shorter  than  the  internode,  triangular, 
streaked  on  the  sides.  The  involucres  are  composed  of  six  leatlets 
or  thereabouts;  are  horizontal,  and  longer  than  the  liower;  the  leaf- 
lets are  lanceolate,  nerved,  and  have  a  spine  at  the  lip  and  at  one 
or  two  of  the  serratures.  The  common  receptacle  is  cylindric,  whence 
the  fiower  is  cylindric.  It  is  of  a  dull  white  colour,  a|)pearing  at  the 
divisions  and  extremities  of  the  branches.  The  whole  [)lant  has  a 
very  penetrating,  strong,  but  not  unsavoury  smell.  It  is  a  native  ol 
Virginia,  flowermg  in  June  and  July. 

The  second  species  has  a  perennial  root.  The  stem  upright,  round, 
furrowed  or  streaked,  whitish,  about  a  foot  and  half  in  height,  blueish 
at  top,  where  it  divides  into  three  parts,  each  of  which  is  terminated 
by  a  i)eduncled  axillary  flower.  Lower  leaves  cordate  ovate,  obtuse, 
on  long  petioles,  with  unequal,  mucronate  notches  about  the  edge; 
stem-leaves  sessile;  the  uppermost  lobed,  gashed,  smaller  serrale,  the 
notches  spinulosc.     The  flowers  in  terminating  heads,  fenced  with  a 
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six-leaved  involucre,  spreading  and  reflex.     It  is  a  native  of  Austria, 
Sec.  flowering  in  July. 

There  is  a  variety  with  white  stalks  and  flowers. 

The  third  has  a  creeping  root,  iiinning  deep  into  the  ground. 
The  leaves  roundish,  stiff",  gray,  set  with  sharp  spines  on  the  edges. 
The  stems  a  foot  high,  branched,  smooth,  having  at  each  joint  leaves 
of  the  same  form  with  the  lower  ones,  but  smaller.  The  flowers  come 
out  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  roundish  prickly  heads,  and  are  of 
a  whitish  blue  colour;  under  each  head  is  a  range  of  narrow,  stiff", 
prickly  leaves,  spreading  like  the  rays  of  a  star.  The  flowers  appear 
in  July.  It  is  a  native  of  Britain,  &c.  The  young  floAvering-shoots 
when  eaten  as  asparagus  are  very  grateful,  and  of  a  nourishing  qua- 
lity. 

The  fourth  species  has  the  lower  leaves  divided  like  the  fingers  of 
a  hand,  into  five  or  six  segments,  which  are  very  much  cut  at  their 
extremities  into  many  parts,  and  have  small  spines.  The  stem  is 
about  two  feet  high,  Avith  smaller  and  more  divided  leaves.  The 
upper  part  of  the  stem,  and  also  the  heads  of  flowers,  are  of  the  finest 
amethystine  colour,  making  a  fine  appearance.  It  is  a  native  of 
Styria,  flowering  in  July. 

The  fifth  species  has  a  perennial  root.  The  leaves  are  cordate 
and  toothed,  the  lower  on  long  petioles,  the  upper  stem-clasping. 
The  lower  leaves  resemble  those  of  Cacalia,  but  are  more  acute,  and 
the  teeth  end  in  a  soft  spine.  Amethystine  leaves  surround  the  ob- 
long head  of  flowers ;  some  of  them  bristle-form  and  reflex,  others 
pinnalifid  and  lanceolate.  It  is  curious,  according  to  Villars,  on  ac- 
count of  the  beauty  of  the  involucres,  which  are  of  a  vinous  azure 
(blue,  mixed  with  green  and  white.  It  is  a  native  of  Switzer- 
land, &c. 

Culture. — Some  of  these  plants  may  be  increased  by  seed,  and 
the  others  by  planting  their  creeping  roots. 

The  first,  second,  fifth,  and  sixth  sorts  are  raised  by  sowing  the 
seeds,  in  the  first  on  a  hot-bed  or  in  pots  plunged  into  it,  but  in  the 
others  in  the  autumn,  in  the  places  where  the  plants  are  to  grow. 
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When  the  plants  have  allaiiicd  some  growth,  in  the  first  kind, 
they  should  be  removed  into  separate  small  pots,  filled  with  liohi, 
fresh,  fine  mould,  and  replunged  into  the  bark  hot-bed,  being  after- 
wards managed  as  other  exotic  plants  of  the  tender  kind.  Tiic 
l)lants  usually  flower  the  second  year,  and  then  die.  Jn  ilie  other 
sj)cciesall  the  culture  that  is  required  after  the  {)Iants  ai)j)ear  is  that 
of  thinning  them  properly,  keeping  them  free  from  weeds,  and 
digging  the  ground  about  them  in  the  early  spring  season. 

The  third  species  must  be  increased  by  planting  portions  of  the 
creeping  roots  of  the  young  plants  in  a  dry  gravelly  soil  in  the  au- 
tumn, as  soon  as  the  stems  decay.  They  grow  the  largest  and  most 
fleshy  in  the  root  in  such  situations  as  are  occasionally  overflowed 
by  the  sea-water.  ^ 

They  afterwards  only  recpiirc  the  cidturc  of  being  kept  free  from 
weeds. 

They  are  all  proper  for  being  introduced  in  the  borders  or  other 
parts  of  pleasure-grounds  for  varicly,  except  the  first,  which  requires 
the  protection  of  the  stove. 
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PLATE    XXIV. 

1.  ERICA    GRANDIFLORA. 

GREAT-FLOWERED    HEATH. 


This   genus    comprehends    plan  Is   of  the   evergreen,   flowerj, 
shrubby  kind;  mostly  exotics. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Octandria  Monogynia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Bicornes. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  four-leaved  perianthium: 
leaflets  ovate-oblong,  permanent:  the  corolla  one-petalled,  bell-form, 
four-cleft,  often  bellied:  the  stamina  consist  of  eight  filaments,  capil- 
lary, inserted  into  the  receptacle:  anthers  two-cleft  at  the  tip:  the 
pistillum  is  a  roundish,  superior  germ:  style  filiform,  upright,  longer 
than  the  stamens:  stigma  crowned,  four-cornered,  four-cleft:  the 
pericarpium  is  a  roundish  capsule,  smaller  than  the  calyx,  covered, 
four-celled,  four-valved;  partitions  meeting  with  the  sutures  (opposite 
to  the  sutures):  the  seeds  numerous  and  very  small. 

The  species  most  in  cultivation,  according  to  Martyn,  are: 
1.  E.  Tetralix,  Cross-leaved  Heath;  2.  E.cinerea,  Fine-leaved  Heath; 
3.  E.  didyma,  Double-anlhered  Heath;  4.  E.  arboreo.  Tree  Heath; 
5.  E.  Australis,  Spanish  Heath;  6,  E.  ynultijhro,  Many-flowered 
Heath;  7-  E.  Mediterrmiea,  Mediterranean  Heath;  8.  £.  lutea.  Yel- 
low Heath;  O-  E.  halicacaba.  Purple-stalked  Heath;  10.  E.  mon- 
soniaua,  Bladder-flowered  Heath:  11.  E.  mucosa,  Mucous  Heath: 
12.  E.urceolaris,  Hairy- flowered  Heath;  13.  E.  marifolia,  Maruni- 
leaved  Heath;  14.  E.  cruenta.  Bloody-flowered  Heath;  15.  E.  ra- 
mentacea.  Slender-branched  Heath;  l6.  E.  per  solid  a.  Blush-flowered 
Heath;  17.  E.  trijlora,  Three-flowered  Heath;  18.  E.  haccans.  Ar- 
butus-flowered   Heath;    19-  E.  corifoUa,    Slender-twigged   Heath; 
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20.  E. cmpetrifolia.  Crow  Berry-leaved  Heath;  21.  E.  capitata,  WooWy 
Heatli;  22.  E.  ttibifiora.  Tube-flowered  Heath;  23.  E.  conspkua, 
Long-lubed  Yellow  Heath;  24.  E.  ceiinthiotlcs,  Honeywort-flowered 
Heath;  25.  E.  comosa,  TiifKid-flowered  Healli ;  26.  E.  7rinsmu,  Tall 
Downy  Heath;  27.  E.  Plnkcnctii,  Sinooth-t\vig<2;ed  Pencil-floweicd 
Heath;  28.  E.  Petiveri,  J)owny-twio(Ted  Peneil-flowered  Heath;  29. 
E.  herhacea.  Early-flowered  Dwarf  Heath;  3().  E. grandijiora.  Great- 
flowered  Heath. 

Thrie  are  many  other  species  equally  deserving  of  cultivation. 
The  first  has  shrubby  stems,  from  nin(^  to  twelve  inches  high, 
branched,  l)rown,  somewhat  rugged  from  the  remains  of  the  leaves 
which  have  fallen  of!':  branches  a  little  woolly:  the  leaves  are  com- 
monly in  fours,  but  sometimes  in  fives,  ovate-linear,  spreading,  near 
the  flowers  pressed  close  to  the  stem,  the  edges  turned  in  and  ciliated, 
each  hair  terminating  in  a  small  round  gland;  the  upper  surface  is 
flat,  the  lower  concave  and  while:  flowers  haniiino;  down  one  over 
another  all  one  way.  It  is  a  native  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
flowering  in  July  and  August;  but  according  to  Linnaeus,  twice  iu 
the  year.  , 

It  is  not  inferior  to  many  of  the  foreign  heaths  in  the  beauty  and 
delicacy  of  its  flowers.  'I'his  is  distinguished  from  the  other  British 
heaths,  not  only  by  the  flowers  growing  in  a  kind  of  pendulous  clus- 
ter on  the  tops  of  the  stalks,  but  by  the  leaves  growing  in  fours,  and 
forming  a  sort  of  cross. 

The  second  species  has  a  perennial  woody  root:  the  stems 
shrubby,  about  a  foot  high,  with  opposite  branches:  the  bark  ash- 
coloured:  the  leaves  are  linear,  fleshy,  spreading;  above  smooth  and 
shining,  transversely  wrinkled;  towards  the  end  beset  with  a  lew 
scattered  hair-like  points;  beneath  having  a  longitudinal  furrow, 
which  is  white  from  a  woolliness  apparent  to  the  magnifier;  the  edge 
somewhat  membranaceous,  and  when  viewed  with  the  microscope 
appearing  serrulate:  the  leaves,  when  young,  have  three  flat  sides, 
but  when  full  grown  are  nearly  flat:  the  flowers  are  in  long  clustered 
whorls  terminating  in  spikes,  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  sonorous  when 
struck;  ihcy  come  out  from  ihe  sides  of  the  young  shoots;  those 
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from  the  end-shoots  being  near  each  other,  but  scattered  and  bare; 
those  from  the  small  lateral  branches  generally  in  pairs.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  middle  parts  of  Europe,  flowering  from  June  to 
August. 

The  third  has  twisted,  trailing  stems:  the  branches  between 
scored  and  singular,  light  reddish  brown  ;  the  more  slender  shoots 
ash-coloured,  all  lateral,  to  seven  or  more  rising  from  the  same  point 
in  the  manner  of  an  umbel;  when  begmning  to  flower,  gradually 
tapering  towards  the  end:  the  leaves  are  linear,  somewhat  like  those 
of  fir,  bowed  sideways,  smooth,  but  iiot  glossy,  somewhat  pointed, 
when  magnified  appearing  to  have  distant  serratures  on  the  edge, 
which  is  bent  in;  upper  surface  green,  slightly  elevated  in  the  middle; 
under  whitish,  convex,  with  a  smooth  furrow  running  along  it,  longer, 
and  sometimes  thrice  as  long  as  the  corolla,  and  crowded  so  close  as 
to  conceal  the  younger  shoots:  the  flowers  roundish,  on  long  slender 
peduncles,  from  the  sides  of  the  blanches,  beginning  from  below  the 
middle,  and  extending  to  the  ends,  continuing  on,  in  the  cultivated 
plants,  till  the  next  season.     It  is  a  native  of  Britain. 

The  fourth  species  is  an  upright  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of 
six  feet,  with  upright  branches  covered  with  a  white  nap:  the  leaves 
are  very  abundant,  upright,  smooth,  almost  awl-sha]:)ed,  covering  the 
branches,  wrinkled  when  dry:  the  flowers  very  numerous,  on  the 
middle  of  the  branches,  so  that  the  later  leaves  are  above  them;  they 
are  on  branching  peduncles,  forming  a  panicle.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
South  of  Europe,  flowering  from  Fcl)ruary  to  May. 

The  fifth  is  an  upright  rigid  shrub,  with  an  ash-coloured  bark: 
the  leaves  are  in  threes  or  fours,  linear,  obtuse,  somewhat  rugged  on 
the  edge:  the  flowers  terminating,  two  or  three,  subsessile.  It  is  a 
native  of  Spain,  flowering  in  April  and  May. 

The  sixth  species  has  the  stem  the  height  of  a  man:  the  leaves 
are  in  fours  or  fives,  spreading,  obtuse,  gibbous  at  the  base:  the 
flowers  purplish.  It  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  flowering 
from  June  to  November. 

The  seventh  has  the  branches  whitish,  and  angular:  the  leaves 
are  in  fours,  seldom  in  fives,  and  even:  the  flowers  lateral,  and  of  a 
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purple  colour,  simple,  coloured,  lanceolale,  acute,  shorter  by  halt' 
tlian  the  corolla:  style  twice  as  long  as  the  corolla:  stigma  enlirely 
simple :  it  resembles  the  multifiora,  but  the  corolla  is  absolutely  ovate; 
the  branches  angular  and  while.  It  is  a  native  of  the  South  of 
Europe,  flowering  from  ]\larch  to  ISTay. 

In  the  eighth  species  the  stem  is  subdivided  into  narrow  l^ranchcs: 
the  leaves  pressed  close,  almost  imbricate,  opposite,  blunt,  grooved 
underneath,  a  line  in  length:  the  flowers  arc  on  the  extreme  branch- 
lets,  one,  two,  or  three  together,  and  upright,  of  a  yellow  colour. 
The  whole  plant  being  covered  with  shining  golden  or  silvery  flowers 
is  very  beautiful  and  ornamental.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     It  varies  with  yellow  or  white  flowers. 

The  ninth  is  a  lofty  shrub  with  purplish  branches:  the  branchlets 
subtomentose  and  Avhite:  the  leaves  crowded  very  much,  even,  rug- 
ged about  the  edge. 

But,  according  to  Thunberg,  the  stem  is  smooth,  rugged,  brown, 
flexuose,  decumbent,  strict,  a  span  high:  the  branches  alternate, 
divaricate,  like  the  stem:  the  leaves  in  threes,  lanceolate,  acute, 
smooth,  flat  above,  convex  beneath,  with  a  slcMider  groove,  spread- 
ing. It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Cood  Hope,  flowering  in  INTay 
and  June.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  other  sorts  by  the  size  of  the 
flowers. 

In  (he  tenth  the  stem  is  erect,  pubescent  leafless,  two  feet  high: 
the  branches  scattered,  frequent,  spreading,  covered  with  leaves,  very 
short,  simple:  the  leaves  in  threes,  ovate,  obtuse,  Convex  beneath, 
with  a  longitudinal  groove,  flat  above,  entire,  imbricate,  smooth, 
scarcely  a  line  in  length:  the  flowers  solitary,  nodding,  on  puijcsccnt 
reflex  peduncles  large  and  white.  It  is  a  native  of  Africa.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  plants  of  this  beautiful  genus.  .      ' 

The  eleventh  species  has  a  frulescent  stem,  delerminately  branch- 
ed, with  white,  awl-shaped,  decurrent  lines  under  the  scars  of  the 
leaves;  which  are  linear,  even,  pressed  close,  scarcely  longer  than 
the  interstices:  the  flowers  terminating,  subumbelled,  on  peduncles 
the  length  of  the  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 


In  the  twelfth  the  sleni  is  fluxuose-erecl,  ash-coloured,  two  feet 
Ijii'h:  the  branches  opposite,  or  in  threes,  cinereous-villose,  wand- 
hke:  branchlets  fihtbrm,  scattered,  frequent,  wand-hke:  the  leaves 
are  in  threes,  linear-lanceolate;  beneath  grooved  from  the  revolute 
margins,  tomentose-whitish,  from  erect  spreading,  curved  a  little: 
the  flowers  flesh-coloured.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
flowering  in  May  and  June. 

It  varies  with  Jiowers  very  hirsute  and  hairy,  red,  and  whitish 
flesh-coloured. 

The  thirteenth  species  has  the  leaves  three-fold  oval,  downy-white 
underneath:  the  flowers  ovate,  conic.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

In  the  fourteenth  the  branches  are  round  and  smooth;  branchlets 
pubescent:  the  leaves  linear-awl-shaped,  grooved,  spreading,  half  an 
inch  long,  on  appressed  petioles  scarcely  half  a  line  in  length:  the 
flowers  axillary,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape, 
flow'Cring  at  various  seasons. 

The  fifteenth  species  has  the  branches  filiform,  ramentaceous, 
long,  ferruginous:  the  leaves  very  narrow,  upright,  pressed  close: 
the  flowers  umbelled,  of  a  purple  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  flowering  in  July. 

The  sixteenth  has  the  stem  shrubby,  smoothish,  with  pubescent 
branches:  the  leaves  linear,  obtuse,  erect,  channelled  underneath, 
the  length  of  the  joints,  hispid  or  subscabrous:  the  flowers  are  um- 
belled, dispersed  on  the  upper  twigs,  and  of  a  flesh  colour.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Cape,  flowering  from  February  to  May. 

The  seventeenth  has  a  brown  stem,  smooth  below,  hispid  at  top, 
erect,  a  foot  high:  the  branches  dichotomous,  brown  at  bottom,  and 
smooth,  above  ash-coloured,  hirsute,  erect,  fastigiate:  branchlets  scat- 
tered all  over  the  branches,  filiform,  frequent,  hairy-rough,  wand-like: 
the  leaves  are  linear-subulale,  entire,  smooth,  flat  above,  convex  be- 
neath, with  a  very  slender  groove,  incurved,  from  erect  spreading : 
the  flowers  solitary,  or  two  or  three  together,  on  very  short  drooping 
peduncles,  ash-coloured,  tomentose.     It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape. 

The  eighteenth  species  has  an  erect  stem,  branched:  the  leaves 
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linear,  bhinlisli,  rugged  on  the  edge,  longer  than  the  iulernodes,  on 
white  petioles:  the  Howers  terminating, in  threes,  or  thereabouts,  nod- 
ding, the  size  of  a  pea,  on  purjile  peduncles,  with  alternate,  remote, 
tlesh-coloured  bractes.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape,  Uowering  in  April 
and  May. 

The  nineteenth  has  a  shrubby,  compound  stem:  ilic  leaves  linear, 
smooth:  the  flowers  terminating,  sessile,  ola  pui])!c  colour.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Cape,  flowering  in  August. 

The  twentieth  species  has  a  brown,  rugged  stem,  a  foot  high:  the 
branches  in  whorls,  like  the  stem,  flexuose-erect;  branchlets  tricholo- 
mous  and  dichotomous,  like  the  branches:  the  leaves  in  sixes,  ob- 
long, obtuse,  incurved,  above  three-cornered,  flat,  beneath  grooved, 
rugged,  especially  underneath,  very  finely  ciliatc,  ind)ricate,  a  line 
in  lenolh:  the  flowers  agiiregale,  in  wlioils,  in  the  middle  and  at  the 
ends  of  the  branchlets  of  a  blood-red  colour.  It  flowers  in  April  and 
May. 

Tlie  twenty-first  species  has  the  stem  seldom  erect,  commonly 
decumbent,  smooth,  flexuose,  filiform  :  the  branches  filiform,  flexuose, 
villose:  branchlets  capillary,  frequent,  tomentose  :  the  leaves  ovate, 
spreading,  rough,  with  long  hairs:  the  flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  ex- 
treme branchlets,  peduncled,  one,  two,  or  three  togethei-,  the  whole 
cah'xes  covered  close  with  a  white  wool. 

The  twenty-second  has  the  leaves  linear,  even  the  ujiper  ones, 
ciliated  the  flowers  terminating,  solitar}^  sessile,  of  a  purple  colour. 

The  twenty-third  species  has  the  leaves  four-fold,  smooth,  and 
long  yellow  flowers.     It  flowers  from  May  lo  August, 

The  twenty-fourth  has  the  branches  compound:  the  leaves  ob- 
long, convex,  even,  grooved  underneath,  ciiiate,  with  spinules:  the 
flowers  large,  heaped  on  the  side  into  a  sort  of  head,  sessile,  jud^es- 
cent:  calyx  rough,  with  white  hairs,  as  it  were  doubled:  the  corolla 
bright  blood  red,  rough  with  white  hairs,  having  the  mouth  obscurely 
four-cleft.    It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape,  flowering  most  part  of  the  year. 

The  Iwenty-fiflh  species  has  the  branches  heaped  above  the 
flowers:  fhe  leaves  linear,  bluntish,  erect:  the  flowers  heaped,  lateral, 
below  the  top  of  ihe  stalk.     It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape. 
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'J'hc  twenty-sixth  species  has  shrubby  fiUfomi  stems,  covered  all 
round  wiih  leaves:  the  leaves  in  fours,  imbricate  m  eight  rows,  very 
short,  elliptic,  crowded,  obtuse,  ciliate,  so  that  they  appear  villose:  the 
flowers  red,  in  a  terminating  sessile  head.    It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape. 

The  twenty-seventh  has  the  leaves  linear  and  crowded:  the  flowers 
peduncled,  and  nodding.     It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape. 

The  twenty-eiglith  species  is  a  brown  shrub:  the  branches  covered 
Avilh  branchlets  in  threes,  crowded,  very  short,  pubescent,  clothed 
Avith  squarrosc  loaves;  which  are  also  crowded,  alw-shaped,  sub- 
trigonal,  somewhat  rugged  at  the  edge,  patulous,  or  standing  out  at 
the  lip  ;  the  flowers  solitar}^,  at  the  ends  of  the  branchlets,  drooping, 
on  a  short,  pubescent  peduncle,  of  a  red  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  tlie 
Cape,  flowering  fiom  January  to  March. 

The  twenty-ninth  species  is  a  small  shrub,  from  a  foot  to  eighteen 
inches  in  height,  decumbent  at  bottom,  then  upright,  branched,  flex- 
ible: the  ]ea\cs  are  almost  covering  the  whole  stem,  deciduous,  re- 
sembling those  of  the  fir,  thickish,  having  a  prominent  nerve,  narrow, 
very  sharp,  smooth :  the  flowers  at  the  tops  of  the  branchlets,  on  short 
peduncles,  alternate,  among  the  leaves:  they  come  out  in  autumn, 
continue  closed  during  winter,  and  are  then  green;  in  May  the  3'ear 
following  the  flowers  are  unfolded;  the  anthers  which  were  inclosed 
are  protruded,  the  calyx  and  corolla,  opening,  are  both  changed  into 
a  pale  purple  or  flesh-colour.     It  is  a  native  of  y\ustria. 

The  thirtieth  species  has  the  leaves  linear,  four-folded:  the  flowers 
large  and  yellow.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape,  flowering  from  May 
to  July. 

Culture. — These  elegant  plants  must  be  treated  in  different  me- 
thods, according  to  their  nature. 

The  first  three  Urilish  sorts  are  capable  of  being  propagated  by 
sowing  the  seeds,  either  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain,  or  in 
pots  filled  with  jiealy  earth  in  either  the  autumn  or  spring  seasons, 
but  this  is  a  tedious  practice.  The  best  method  is,  to  take  them  up 
from  the  places  where  they  grow  naturally  in  the  early  autumn,  with 
good  balls  of  earth  about  their  roots,  planting  them  again  imme- 
diately where  they  are  to  grow. 
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They  succeed  best  where  the  soil  is  of  the  peaty  or  moory  kiiul, 
and  where  it  has  not  been  enriched  by  manure;  and  as  they  protrude 
their  roots  chiefly  near  the  surfVice,  it  shouki  be  as  httle  dug  about 
them  as  possible. 

The  four  following  sorts  may  be  increased  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  former;  but  the  best  practice  is  by  layers,  cuttings,  or  slips, 
which  should  be  laid  down  or  planted  out  in  pots  filled  wilh  boggy 
earth,  either  in  the  early  spring  or  the  latter  end  of  summer,  plunging 
them  in  a  moderate  hot-bed,  giving  them  proper  shade  and  water. 
When  they  have  taken  full  root,  they  should  be  removed  wilh  balls 
of  earth  about  them  into  separate  pots,  being  replaced  in  the  hot-bed 
till  they  become  well  established,  when  they  will  be  capable  of  bear- 
ing the  open  air  in  mild  weather. 

All  the  other  species  may  be  increased  either  by  cuttings  or  layers, 
but  most  of  them  by  the  former.  The  cuttings  should  be  made  from 
the  best  young  shoots,  and  be  planted  in  the  spring  season  in  pots 
filled  with  a  composition  of  light  boggy  and  loamy  earth,  being 
placed  in  the  hot-bed,  and  covered  with  bell-glasses,  and  duely 
shaded  from  the  sun,  slight  waterings  being  given  when  necessary; 
the  layers  are  best  made  in  the  autumn,  being  managed  in  the  same 
way. 

When  the  plants  are  perfectly  rooted,  they  may  be  removed  into 
separate  pots  filled  with  the  same  sort  of  earth,  and  placed  in  the 
dry,  stove  or  green-house,  where  many  of  the  plants  nmst  constantly 
be  kept. 

The  ninth,  twentieth,  and  twenty-sixth  species  must,  however,  be 
raised  by  layers,  as  they  have  not  yet  been  increased  by  planting 
their  cuttings. 

When  seeds  are  made  use  of  in  producing  these  plants,  they 
should  be  sown  in  pots  filled  wilh  the  above  sort  of  earth,  in  the 
early  spring,  and  plunged  in  the  hot-bed  of  the  stove.  When  the 
plants  have  acquired  a  few  inches  growth,  they  should  be  removed 
into  single  pots  with  a  little  earth  about  their  roots,  and  be  rcplungcd 
in  the  hot-bed  in  the  stove,  being  preserved  in  it,  or  the  warmest 
part  of  the  green-house,  during  the  winler. 

2   D 
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The  lirst  three  sorts  aflford  an  agreeable  variety  in  the  borders 
and  clumps,  as  they  continue  long  in  flower.  The  four  following 
kinds  are  likewise  hardy,  and  afford  variety  among  other  potted 
plants  in  the  open  air  during  the  summer. 

The  other  species  are  ijiore  tender,  but  produce  an  agreeable 
effect  among  the  stove  and  green-house  collections,  from  the  great 
beauty  and  continuance  of  the  flowers  in  many  of  the  sorts. 


2,  EPILOBIUM  ANGUSTIFOLIUM. 

ROSE-BAY    WILLOW-HERB. 


This  genus  contains  a  plant  of  the  herbaceous,  flowery,  peren- 
nial kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Octandria  Moiiogi/nia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Calycanthenice. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  one-leafed  perianthium, 
four-parted,  superior;  divisions  oblong,  acuminate,  coloured,  deci- 
duous :  the  corolla  has  four  roundish  petals,  outwardly  wide!',  emar- 
ginate,  expanding,  inserted  into  the  divisions  of  the  calyx:  the  sta- 
mina consist  of  eight  subulate  filaments;  the  alternate  ones  shorter: 
anthers  oval,  compressed,  obtuse:  the  pistillum  is  a  cylindric  germ, 
extremely  long,  inferior:  style  filiform :  stigma  four-cleft,  thick,  ob- 
tuse, rolled  back :  the  pericarpium  is  an  extremely  long  capsule, 
cylindric,  streaked,  four-celled,  four-valved:  the  seeds  numerous  ob- 
long, crowned  with  down:  receptacle  extremely  long,  four-cornered, 
free,  flexile,  and  coloured. 

The  species  cultivated  is  E.  angustifoUum,  Narrow-leaved  or  Rose- 
bay  Willow-herb. 

It  has  a  creeping  root.  The  stem  is  upright,  from  three  to  six 
feet  high, branched  at  top,  round,  and  pubescent;  the  branches  alter- 
nate.    The  leaves  alternate,  running  slightly  down  the  stem,  smooth. 
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llie  edge  minutely  and  rarely  indented,  the  midrib  wliilish :  the  la- 
teral nerves  are  nearly  at  right  angles  with  this;  and  the  leaves  at 
their  first  appearance  are  rolled  in  at  the  edge.  The  flowers  are 
purple,  showy,  growing  in  a  kind  of  long  spike,  on  purple  peduncles, 
the  length  of  the  germ,  bending  down  before  the  flowers  open,  but 
afterwards  erect;  seldom  more  than  lour  or  five  blow  to«rether  on 
the  same  spike.  From  the  great  similitude  of  the  leaves  to  those  of 
willow,  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  AViilow-herb,  or  French  Willow. 

There  is  a  variety  with  white  flowers. 

Culture. — It  is  readily  increased  by  dividing  its  creeping  roots, 
and  planting  portions  of  them  out  in  moist  shady  situations  Avhere 
they  are  to  remain,  in  either  the  autumn  or  early  spring.  The  plants 
may  also  be  raised  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  the  same  situations.  The 
plants  afterwards  require  only  to  be  kept  within  proper  limits. 

They  are  well  suited  to  shady  situations,  and  for  covering  rock- 
work. 


PLATE  XXV. 

1.  FRITILLARIA  IMPERIALIS. 

CROWN    IMPERIAL. 

This  genus  comprises  plants  of  the  bulbous-rooted  perennial 
flowery  kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Hexandria  Monogynia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Corojiaria'. 

The  characters  are :  that  there  is  no  calyx ;  the  corolla  is  six- 
petalled,  bell-shaped,  spreading  at  the  base:  petals  oblong,  parallel: 
nectary  an  excavation  or  pit  in  the  base  of  each  petal:  the  stamina 
have  six  subulate  filaments,  approximating  to  the  style,  the  length  of 
the  corolla:  anthers  quadrangular,  oblong,  erect:  the  pistillum  is  an 
oblong  germ,  three-cornered,  obtuse:  style  simple,  longer  than  the 
stamens:  stigma  triple,  spreading,  blunt:  (style  trifid,  with  three  stig- 
mas:) the  pericarpium  is  an  oblong  capsule,  obtuse,  ihree-lobed, 
three-celled,  three-valved  (superior):  the  seeds  very  many,  flat,  semi- 
orbicular  on  the  outside,  in  a  double  row. 

The  species  are:  1.  J^.  meleagris,  Common  Fritillary,  or  Che- 
quered Lily;  2.  F.  pyrenaica,  Black  Fritillary;  3.  F.  imperialis.  Im- 
perial Fritillary,  or  Crown  Imperial;  4.  -F.  Persica,  Persian  Fritillary, 
or  Persian  l-ii\y. 

In  the  first  the  root  is  a  solid  bulb  or  tuber,  about  the  size  of  a 
hazel  nut,  white  or  yellowish  white,  roundish,  compressed,  divisible 
into  several,  enclosed  by  the  withered  wrinkled  bulb  of  the  preceding 
year  as  in  a  case.  The  stem  from  six  to  twelve,  fifteen,  and  even 
eighteen  inches  in  height,  advancing  considerably  in  length  after 
flowering;  it  comes  out  from  the  side  of  the  root,  is  simple,  upright, 
round,  smooth,  glaucous,  and  not  unfrequenlly  purplish:  the  leaves 
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three  or  four,  sometimes  five  or  six,  grass-like,  distantly  alternate, 
half  embracing,  round  on  the  under,  and  iiollow  on  the  upper  side, 
somewhat  twisted  and  glaucous:  the  flower  usually  single,  sometimes 
two,  or  even  three,  on  the  top  of  the  stem,  large,  pendulous,  at  first 
somewhat  pyramidal,  but  afterwards  bell-shaped,  chequered  with 
purple  and  white,  or  purple  and  greenish  yellow.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  flowering  in  April  and  May. 

There  are  numerous  varieties;  the  chief  are,  the  Common  Pur- 
ple,-the  Blood  Red,  the  Great  Purple  or  Red,  the  White,  the  Double 
Blush,  the  Pure  Yellow,  the  Chequered  Yellow,  the  Great  Yellow 
Italian,  the  Small  Italian,  the  Small  Portugal  Yellow,  the  Black, 
and  the  Spanish  Black. 

The  second  species  has  a  double  fleshy  bulbous  root:  the  leaves 
are  broader,  and  of  a  deeper  green  than  in  the  first;  the  lower  leaves 
are  opposite,  but  those  above  alternate:  the  stem  a  foot  and  half 
high,  terminated  by  two  flowers  of  an  obscure  yellow  colour,  and 
spreading  more  at  the  brim  than  those  of  the  first  sort,  but  turned 
downwards  in  the  same  manner.  It  flowers  three  weeks  alter  it;  and 
is  a  native  of  France. 

The  third  has  a  large  round  scaly  root  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  a 
strong  foxy  odour:  the  stalk  rises  to  the  height  of  four  feet  or  up- 
wards: it  is  strong,  succulent,  and  garnished  two-thirds  of  the  length 
on  every  side  with  long  narrow  leaves  ending  in  points,  which  are 
smooth  and  entire:  the  upper  part  of  the  stalk  is  naked,  a  foot  in 
length:  the  flowers  come  out  all  round  the  stalk  upon  short  foot- 
stalks, which  turn  downward,  each  sustaining  one  large  flower. 
Above  these  rises  a  spreading  tuft  of  green  leaves,  which  are  erect 
and  called  the  Coma.  It  flowers  the  beginning  of  April,  and  the 
seeds  ripen  in  July. 

The  chief  varieties  are;  those  with  yellow  flowers,  with  large 
flowers;  and  with  double  flowers;  but  that  which  has  two  or  three 
whorls  of  flowers  above  each  other  makes  the  finest  appearance, 
though  it  seldom  produces  its  flowers  after  this  manner  the  first  year 
after  removing. 

The  fourth  species  lias  a  large  round  root :  the  stem  three  feet 
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high,  the  lower  part  closely  garnished  on  every  side  with  leaves, 
which  are  three  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  broad,  of  a  gray  colour, 
and  twisted  obliquely:  the  flowers  are  in  a  loose  spike  at  the  top, 
forming  a  pyramid;  shorter  than  the  other  sorts,  spreading  wider  at 
the  brim,  and  not  bent  down;  of  a  dark  purple  colour;  appearing 
in  May.     They  seldom  produce  seeds  in  this  climate. 

There  is  a  varietv  which  has  a  much  shorter  stem  and  smallei 
leaves  ;  the  stem  branches  out  at  the  top  into  several  small  pedun- 
cles, each  sustaining  one  dark-coloured  flower.     It  is  termed  Dwarf 
Persian  laly.  ; 

Culture. — The  common  mode  of  propagation  in  all  these  plants 
is  by  oft-sets  from  the  sides  of  their  roots,  separated  every  second  or 
third  year;  the  proper  time  for  which  is  when  their  flower-stalks  de- 
cay, taking  the  whole  root  up  entirely,  and  separating  them  into 
distinct  roots,  then  planting  the  smaller  ofl-sets  by  themselves  in 
nursery-beds,  to  remain  a  year  or  two,  to  acquire  a  flowering  state; 
and  the  larger  roots,  where  they  are  to  remain  for  flowering. 

They  are  likewise  capable  of  being  propagated  by  seed;  but  this 
is  principally  practised  for  new  varieties;  and  the  process  is  tedious; 
the  Fritillary  and  Persian  Lily  being  three  years,  and  the  Crown  Im- 
perial sometimes  six  or  seven,  before  they  flower  in  perfection.  The 
seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  in  large  wide  pots, 
or  in  boxes  of  similar  width,  filled  with  light  mellow  earth,  each  sort 
separate,  covering  them  evenly  with  fine  earth  half  an  inch  deep, 
placing  the  pots,  &c.  to  have  only  the  morning  sun  all  summer,  or 
during  hot  dry  weather,  and  in  the  full  sun  in  winter  and  spring:  the 
plants  will  appear  in  the  spring,  which,  after  the  first  or  second  year's 
growth,  when  the  leaves  decay  in  summer,  may  be  taken  up,  and  the 
whole  planted  immediately  in  nursery-beds,  in  shallow  drills  four 
inches  asunder,  to  remain  till  they  flower. 

They  are  all  hardy,  and  highly  ornamental  plants  for  the  borders, 
clumps,  and  other  parts;  the  fourth  sort  being  set  backwards,  the 
third  in  the  middle,  and  the  others  forwards. 
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2.    F  U  M  A  R  I  A    CAVA. 

HOLLOW-ROOTED    FUMITORY. 

This  genus  contains  plants  of  the  tuberous-rooted  low  flowery 
perennial  kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Diadelphia  Hexandria,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Co;;yrfa/es. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  two-leaved  perianthium: 
leaflets  opposite,  equal,  lateral,  erect,  acute,  small,  deciduous:  the 
corolla  oblong,  tubular,  ringent,  palate  prominent,  closing  the  throat: 
upper  lip  flat,  obtuse,  emarginate,  reflex  :  the  nectary  the  base  of 
the  upper  lip  prominent  backward,  obtuse:  the  lower  lip  entirely 
similar  to  the  upper,  keeled  towards  the  base:  nectary  the  keeled 
base,  but  in  this  less  prominent:  the  throat  four-cornered,  obtuse, 
perpendicularly  bifid:  the  stamina  consist  of  two  ecpial  filaments, 
broad,  one  within  each  lip,  enclosed,  acuminate:  anthers  tjuee  at  the 
end  of  each  filament:  the  pistillum  is  an  oblong,  compressed  germ, 
acuminate:  style  short:  stigma  orbiculate,  erect,  compressed:  the 
pericarj)ium  is  a  one-celled  silicle:  the  seeds  are  roundish. 

The  species  are:  F.  cucullaria.^  Naked-stalked  Fumitory;  2.  F. 
sempervirens,  Glaucous  Fumitory ;  3.  F.  luteo,  Yellow  Fumitory ; 
4.  F.  capnoides.  White-flowered  Fumitory. 

The  first  has  a  scaly  root,  the  size  of  a  large  hazel-nut:  the  flower- 
stalk  is  eight  or  nine  inches  high:  the  root-leaves  are  in  pairs,  triter- 
nate,  gashed,  smooth,  slender;  with  red  petioles:  the  scape  simple, 
round,  length  of  the  leaf,  rufous :  the  raceme  terminating,  simple ; 
the  flowers  (four  or  five)  pendulous;  of  a  dull  white  colour.  It  is  a 
native  of  Virginia.     Perennial,  flowering  in  June  and  Jul}'. 

The  second  species  is  annual:  the  stem  upright,  a  foot  and  half 
liigh,  round,  and  very  smooth,  sending  out  several  branches  at  top: 
the  leaves  smooth,  branching,  pale,  divided  like  the  common  sort. 
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but  the  leaflets  larger  and  more  obtuse :  the  flowers  in  loose  pant- 
cles  from  the  sides  of  the  stem  and  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches, 
of  a  pale  purple  colour,  with  yellow  chaps  or  lips:  the  pods  are 
taper,  narrow,  an  inch  and  half  long,  containing  many  small  black, 
shining  seeds.  It  flowers  during  summer,  and  is  a  native  of  North 
America. 

In  the  third,  the  root  strikes  deep  into  the  ground:  the  stems  are 
many,  succulent,  diffused,  about  six  inches  high:  the  leaves  on  long 
branching  petioles,  composed  of  many  irregular  leaflets,  trifid  at  the 
top:  peduncles  axillary,  naked,  longer  than  the  leaves,  supporting 
eight  or  nine  flowers,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  in  a  loose  spike:  the 
leaves  continue  green  all  the  year,  and  the  flowers  in  succession  from 
April  to  October.  It  is  very  like  the  fourth  species,  but  is  peren- 
nial; and  according  to  Miller,  the  stalks  have  blunt  angles,  are  of  a 
purplish  colour;  and  the  flowers  grow  in  a  looser  panicle,  on  longer 
pedicles.     It  is  a  native  of  Barbary. 

Tiic  fourth  is  annual:  the  stem  four-cornered  at  the  base:  the 
leaves  superdecompound,  the  terminating  leaflets  larger,  and  semi- 
trifid  ;  the  middle  segment  lobed;  petioles  three-cornered:  the  ra- 
cemes naked:  pedicles  shorter  by  half  than  the  corollas,  blackish  at 
the  tip.  There  is  a  succession  of  the  flowers  from  May  to  October. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe. 

Culture. — The  first  sort  of  these  plants  may  be  readily  increased, 
by  planting  off-sets  from  the  roots  in  a  light  soil,  in  a  shady  situation, 
in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  as  soon  as  the  stems  begin  to  decay. 

The  other  sorts  may  be  raised  by  sowing  the  seeds  where  the 
plants  are  to  grow,  as  soon  as  they  become  perfectly  ripened. 

The  only  culture  they  demand  afterwards  is,  that  of  keeping  them 
free  from  weeds. 

They  are  all  very  ornamental  in  the  fore  parts  of  clumps,  borders, 
and  other  parts  of  pleasure-grounds. 
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PLATE   XXVI. 

1.    GENT! ANA   ACAULIS. 

LARGE-FLOWERED    GENTIAN. 

Tins  genus  of  plants  is  of  the  hardy  hcibaceous  perennial 
liowery  kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  renta/ulria  Digij/tia,  and  ranks  in 
the  natural  order  of  liotacctr. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  five-parted  perianthiuin, 
sharp:  divisions  oblong,  permanent:  the  corolla  has  one  petal,  tubu- 
lar at  bottom,  imperforate,  at  top  five-cleft,  flat,  withering,  various  in 
form:  the  stamina  have  five  filaments,  subulate,  shorter  than  the  co- 
rolla :  anther  simple:  the  pistillum  is  an  oblong  germ,  cylindric, 
length  of  the  stamens:  styles  none:  stigmas  two,  ovate :  (germ  supe- 
rior; style  simple,  or  two  sessile  stigmas:)  the  pcricarpium  is  an 
oblong  capsule,  columnar,  acuminate,  slightly  bifid  at  the  tip,  one- 
celled;  two-valved:  the  seeds  numerous,  small,  fixed  all  round  to  the 
walls  of  the  capsule:  receptacles  two,  each  fastened  longitudinally  to 
a  valve. 

The  species  cultivated  are:  1.  G.  lutea.  Yellow  Gentian;  2.  G. 
punctata.  Spotted-flowered  Gentian ;  3.  G.  asckpiadea.  Swallow- 
wort-leaved  Gentian;  4.  G.  acnulis.  Dwarf  Gentian,  or  Gentianella. 

The  first  has  a  thick  root,  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour,  and  very 
bitter  taste  :  the  lower  leaves  are  pelioled,  oblong-ovate,  a  little 
pointed,  stiff,  yellowish  green,  having  five  large  veins  on  the  back, 
and  plaited:  the  stem  three  or  four  feet  high  or  more,  with  a  pair 
of  leaves  at  each  joint,  sessile  or  almost  embracing,  of  the  same  form 
with  the  lower  ones,  but  diminishing  gradually  to  the  top:  the 
flowers  arc  in  whorls  at  the  upper  joints.  It  is  a  native  of  Switzerland, 
flowering  in  June  and  July. 
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Tlie  second  species  has  the  leaves  ovale,  elongated,  and  strict: 
the  calyxes  shallow,  and  in  form  of  a  basin,  the  calycine  teeth  nar- 
row, sharp,  and  not  very  leafy:  the  corolla  is  of  a  papery  substance, 
extremely  thin,  of  a  dull  and  very  pale  greenish  straw-colour,  Avith 
very  minute  dots  thickly  and  irregularly  scattei'ed  over  it:  the  seg- 
ments of  the  border  commonly  seven,  sometimes  eight,  but  very  sel- 
dom six,  always  shorter,  narrower,  contiguous,  rounded,  blunt,  with- 
out any  auricles  at  the  base;  and  finally  the  bellying  of  the  corolla 
is  blunter  and  almost  the  same  over  the  whole  bell.  It  is  a  native  of 
Austria. 

Tlie  third  has  the  stem  upright  near  a  foot  high :  the  leaves  smooth, 
about  two  inches  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad  at  the 
base,  embracing  there,  and  ending  in  an  acute  point;  they  are  of  a 
fine  green,  have  five  longitudinal  veins,  joining  at  both  ends,  but 
diverging  in  the  middle,  and  diminish  in  size  as  they  are  nearer  the 
top:  the  flowers  are  in  pairs  opposite,  on  short  peduncles;  prelty 
large,  bell  shaped,  and  of  a  fine  blue  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  Switz- 
erland, flowering  in  July  and  August. 

The  fourth  species  has  a  large  woody  branched  root:  a  set  of 
ovate-lanceolate  leaves  spreads  on  the  surface:  the  stem  from  one  to 
three  inches  in  height,  with  one  or  two  pairs  of  leaves  on  it,  and  ter- 
minated by  one  very  large,  upright,  handsome  flower  (in  the  garden, 
when  the  plants  are  strong,  there  are  sometimes  more,)  which  is 
of  a  deep  azure  blue,  dotted  on  llie  inside.  It  is  a  native  of 
Austria. 

Culture. — ^The  three  first  sorts  are  easily  raised,  by  sowing  the 
seed  in  pots  soon  after  it  is  ripe,  as  when  kept  till  the  spring  it  will 
not  succeed:  the  pots  should  be  placed  in  a  shady  situation,  and 
kept  clean  from  weeds.  Some  advise  their  being  sown  where  they 
are  to  remain,  but  the  first  is  probably  the  best  method.  In  the 
spring  the  plants  appear,  when  they  must  be  duly  watered  in  dry 
weather,  and  kept  clean  from  weeds  till  the  following  autumn;  then 
be  carefully  shaken  out  of  the  pots,  so  as  not  to  break  or  injure  their 
roots;  and  a  shady  border  of  loamy  earth  should  be  well  dug  and 
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prepared  to  receive  them,  into  which  the}'  should  ])e  put  al  about 

six  inches  distance  each  wa}^  the  tops  of  the  roots  being  kept  a  hlllc 

below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  earth  pressed  close  to  the 

roots.  If  the  following  spring  prove  dry,  they  should  be  duly  watered, 

to  forward  iheir  growth.     The  plants  may  remain  here  two  years,  by 

which  time  they  will  be  fit  to  transplant  where  they  arc  designed  to 

grow,  removing  them  in  the  autunm,  as  soon  as  their  leaves  decay, 

great  care  being  taken  in  digging  them  up,  not  to  cut  or  break  their 

roots,  as  that  greatl}'  weakens  them.     They  require  afterwards   no 

other  culture,  but  to  dig  the  ground  about  them  early  in  the  spring 

before  they  begin  to  shoot,  and  in  the  summer  to  keep  them  clean 

from  weeds.     The  roots  continue  many  years,  but  the  stalks  decay 

every  autumn;  the  same  roots  not  flowering  two  years  together,  or 

seldom  oflener  than  every  third.     When  they  flower  strong,  they 

have,  however,  a  line  aj)pearance. 

The  first  is  mostly  propagated  by  ofl-sets  or  parting  the  roots, 
and  planting  them  where  they  are  to  lemain  in  the  early  autumn  ; 
but  in  order  to  have  the  plants  flower  well,  they  must  not  be  often 
transplanted  or  parted. 

They  are  also  capable  of  being  raised  from  seeds  managed  as  the 
first  sorts. 

They  all  succeed  the  most  perfectly  in  moist  loamy  soils,  where 
there  is  a  degree  of  shade. 

All  the  sorts  are  useful  as  ornamental  plants,  for  the  various 
clumps,  borders,  and  (piartcrs  of  pleasure-grounds ;  those  of  low 
growth  being  planted  towards  the  fronts,  and  the  latter  kinds  more 
backward. 
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^2,  GLYCINE  RUBICUNDA. 

DINGY-FLOWERED    GLYCINE. 

This  genus  contains  plants  of  the  shrubby  climbing  kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Diadelpliia  Decandria,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  PapUionacea. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  one-leafed,  compressed 
perianlhium  :  nioulh  two-lipped:  upper  lip  cmarginate,  obtuse: 
lower  longer,  trifid,  acute:  the  middle  tooth  more  produced:  the 
corolla  is  jjapilionaceous:  banner  obcordate,  the  sides  bent  down, 
the  back  gibbous,  the  tip  cmarginate,  straight,  rej)elled  from  the 
keel:  wings  oblong,  towards  the  tip  ovate,  small,  bent  downwards: 
keel  linear,  sickle-shaped,  bent  upwards,  at  the  tip  pressing  the 
banner  upwards,  obtuse,  towards  the  tip  broader:  the  stamina  have 
diadelphous  filaments  (simple  and  nine-clefl),  only  a  little  divided 
at  the  tip,  rolled  back:  anthers  simple:  the  pistillum  is  an  oblong 
germ:  style  cylindric,  rolled  back  in  a  spiral:  stigma  obtuse:  peri- 
carpium  an  oblong  legume:  the  seeds  kidney-form. 

The  species  are:  1.  G.  fnitesceiis.  Shrubby  Glycine,  or  Carolina 
Kidney-bean  Tree;  2.  G.  bimaculata.  Two-spotted  Glycine;  3.  G. 
ruhicunda.  Reddish-flowered  Glycine;  4.  G.  cocciiiea,  Scarlet  Gly- 
cine. 

The  first  has  woody  stalks,  which  twist  themselves  together,  and 
also  twine  round  any  trees  that  grow  near,  and  will  rise  to  the  height 
of  fifteen  feet  or  more.  The  leaves  are  in  shape  somewhat  like  those 
of  the  ash-tree,  but  have  a  greater  number  of  leaflets.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  clusters  from  the  axils,  and  are  of  a  purple  colour.  They 
are  succeeded  by  long  cylindrical  legumes,  shaped  like  those  of  the 
Scarlet  Kidney-bean,  containing  several  seeds,  which  are  never  per- 
fected in  this  climate.     It  flowers  from  June  to  September. 
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The  second  species  rises  with  a  twining  shrubby  stalk  to  the 
height  of  six  or  eight  feet  and  more;  mullipljing  greatly  by  age, 
becoming  loaded  with  a  profusion  of  purple  tlowers  growing  in  ra- 
cemes; the  richness  of  the  coroHa  is  enlivened  by  two  green  spots  at 
the  base  of  the  banner.  For  the  most  part  the  Mowers  go  oil"  in  this 
climate  without  producing  any  seed-vessels.  Jt  begins  to  tlowcr  ni 
February,  and  continues  during  the  sununcr.  iL  is  a  native  ot  Eo- 
tany  Bay.  :  ■   -  > 

The  third  has  a  shrul)by,  slender,  twining  steui,  five  or  six  feet 
higli  and  more,  red,  branched,  leafy.  The  leaves  ternate,  on  pe- 
tioles from  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  length,  channelled  above,  round 
underneath:  leadcls  ovate  or  elliptic,  (piite  enlir.-,  tli<>  two  side-ones 
on  very  short  petioles,  the  end  one  on  a  petiole  half  an  inch  in 
length,  bendino-and  swcllino-  immediately  under  the  leallci,  and  hav- 
ing  there  a  pair  of  deciduous  stipules.  Almost  the  whole  plant  is 
covered  with  hairs  pressed  close. 

The  tlowers  are  of  a  purplish-scarlet  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  New 
South  Wales,  flowering  from  April  to  June. 

The  fourth  is  a  shrubby  climbing  plant,  growing  to  the  height  of 
many  feet,  if  supported,  and  producing  a  great  number  of  flowers 
on  its  pendent  branches.  The  leaflets  nearly  round,  and  in  the  older 
ones  especially  curled  at  the  edges.  The  flowers  for  the  most  part  in 
pairs,  of  a  glowing  scarlet  colour,  at  the  base  of  the  keel  somewhat 
inclined  to  purple;  the  bottom  of  the  banner  is  decorated  with  a 
large  yellow  spot,  verging  to  green.  It  flowers  from  April  to  June, 
and  is  a  native  of  New  South  Wales. 

CuHure,—  \\\G  first  sort  is  increased  by  laying  down  the  young 
branches  in  the  early  autumn.  When  well  rooted  in  the  Ibllowing 
autumn,  they  may  be  taken  olT  and  planted  wlure  they  are  to  re- 
main, or  in  nursery-rows,  being  watered  when  the  weather  is  hot, 
and  the  roots  protected  in  the  winter  by  some  sort  of  strawy  ma- 
terial. 

They  succeed  best  in  dry  warm  light  soils. 

The  other  sorts  may  be  raised  by  sowing  the  seeds,  when  they 
can   be  obtained  from   abroad   or  produced  here,  in  pots  of  light 
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earth,  in  the  early  spring,  being  afterwards  removed  into  other  pots, 
and  placed  in  the  green-house  or  Cape  stove.  Mr.  Curtis,  how- 
ever, suggests  that  the  two  last  may  succeed  in  the  open  air,  when 
planted  out  in  warm  sheltered  situations,  and  protected  in  the  winter 
season. 

They  are  all  ornamental  in  their  flowery  climbing  nature;  the 
first  in  the  open  ground,  and  the  latter  in  the  green-house  and  stove 
collections. 
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PLATE   XXVII. 

1.  HELLEBORUS  VIRIDIS. 

GREEN    HELLEBORE. 


Tins  genus  contains  planls  of  the  herbaceous  perennial  kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Poh/amlria  Fohjgynia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  o^  MultisUiqiue. 

The  characters  are:  that  there  is  no  calyx,  unless  tlie  corolhi, 
which  in  some  species  is  permanent,  be  considered  as  such:  the 
corolla  has  five  petals,  roundish,  blunt,  large:  nectaries  several,  very 
short,  placed  in  a  ring,  one-lealbd,  tubuhir,  narrower  at  bottom  : 
mouth  two-Hpped,  upright,  emarginate,  the  inner  lip  shortest :  the 
stamina  consist  of  numerous  subulate  filaments:  anthers  colTipressed, 
narrower  at  bottom,  upright:  the  pistillum  consists  of  about  six 
germs,  compressed:  styles  subulate:  stigmas  thickish:  (five  or  more:) 
the  pericarpium  consists  of  capsules  (leguminous,  beaked)  compress- 
ed, two-keeled:  the  lower  keel  shorter;  the  upper  convex,  gaping: 
the  seeds  several,  round,  and  fixed  to  the  suture. 

The  species  cultivated  are  :  1.  H.  hjemalh.  Winter  Hellebore,  or 
Yellow  Winter  Aconite;  2.  H.mgei;  Black  Hellebore,  or  Christmas 
Rose;  3.  H.virid/s,  Crcen  Hellebore;  4.  H.foctklus,  Stinking  Helle- 
bore, or  Bear's-foot;  5.  H.  lividus,  Livid  Turple,  or  Great  Three- 
flowered  Black  Hellebore. 

The  first  has  a  tuberous  transverse  root,  with  many  dependent 
fibres,  putting  up  several  naked  stems  or  scapes,  simple,  smooth, 
round,  from  an  inch  or  two  to  four  inches  in  height,  terminated  by  a 
sin'de  leaf,  spreading  out  horizontally  in  a  circle,  divided  imo  five 
parts  almost  to  the  base,  and  the  parts  simple,  or  divided  into  two, 
three,  or  four  lobes.     Li  the  bosom  of  this  sits  one  large,  u])right. 
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yellow  flower.     It  is  native  of  Lombardj,  and  flowers  with  us  from 
January  to  March. 

The  seconcf  has  transverse  roots,  externally  rough  and  knotted, 
Avith  many  dependent  hbres,  and  some  large  roots  striking  down;  the 
scapes  from  six  inches  to  near  a  foot  in  length,  round,  upright,  varic- 
"ated  with  red,  risins;  from  a  sheath,  and  terminated  usually  with 
one  flower,  sometimes  two,  and  very  rarely  three:  corolla  very  large, 
generally  white  at  first,  but  frecpiently  with  a  tint  of  red,  growing 
deeper  with  age,  but  finally  becoming  green.  It  is  a  native  of 
Italy,  <Scc.  flowering  from  December  to  March.  Marty n  observes, 
that  "  it  has  the  name  of  Black  Hellebore  from  the  colour  of  the  root; 
and  of  Christmas  Jxose,  from  the  time  of  flowering  and  the  colour  of 
the  corolla." 

The  third  has  a  round  stem,  a  little  branched  at  top,  but  not  near 
so  much  as  in  the  next  sort ;  leafy,  reddish  at  the  base,  upright,  smooth, 
a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  in  height:  the  leaves  not  of  a  stift'  leathery 
consistence,  as  in  the  next  species,  but  soft  and  of  a  lighter  green  ; 
those  from  the  bottom  are  on  long  petioles,  but  those  on  the  stem  sit 
close  to  their  sheaths:  the  leaflets  (seven  to  ten)  lanceolate,  acuminate, 
sharply  serrate,  smooth,  gashed,  usually  trifid,  the  divisions  some- 
times deeply  lobed;  and  at  the  base  of  each  peduncle  is  a  similar 
leaf,  only  smaller:  the  peduncles  axillary,  an  inch  long,  round;  sup- 
porting two  (sometimes  only  one)  nodding,  green  flowers.  It  is  a 
native  of  France,  cScc.  flowering  in  March  and  April. 

The  fourth  has  a  small  but  bent  root,  with  a  prodigious  number 
of  slender  dark-coloured  fibres:  the  stem  is  from  eighteen  inches  to 
near  a  yard  in  height,  towards  the  bottom  round,  strong,  naked, 
marked  with  alternate  scars,  the  vestiges  of  former  leaves;  dividing 
and  subdividing  at  top  into  many  branches,  producing  great  abun- 
dance of  flowers  pendent,  of  a  pale  yellowish  colour:  the  leaves  com- 
posed of  eight  or  nine  long  narrow  lobes,  joined  at  their  base, 
commonly  four  on  each  side,  united  at  the  bottom,  and  one  in  the 
middle  of  the  foot-stalk,  serrate,  and  ending  in  acute  points;  those 
on  the  lower  part  much  larger  than  those  on  the  upper,  of  a  deep 
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o-reen  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  Italy,  Sec.  flowering  from  November 
or  December  to  April. 

The  fifth  species  resemiilcs  the  ihircl,  but  difTcrs  in  having  tri- 
foliate leaves,  broader  and  entire,  their  sinface  being  smoother,  and 
the  stalks  rise  higher  than  either  of  the  common  sorts.  It  flowers 
from  January  to  May. 

Culture. — The  first  sort  is  increased  by  planting  tlie  otf-sets  from 
the  roots  after  the  leaves  are  decayed,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  sum- 
mer season,  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  flower,  in  patches  of 
several  roots  together.  They  have  the  best  eftect  when  intermixed 
with  the  Snow-drop,  as  being  of  similar  growth,  and  flowering  about 
the  same  time.  The  off-sets  niay  be  separated  from  the  old  plants 
every  three  or  four  years. 

The  second  sort  is  increased  by  parting  the  roots  in  the  autumn, 
and  planting  them  out.  in  moist  wfinii  sheltcMcd  sil\ialions,  in  the 
borders  or  other  parts  where  the  soil  is  fresh  and  unmanured.  And 
to  have  it  flower  well,  it  should  be  protected  by  glasses  in  the  winter. 
Some  plants  may  be  potted  in  this  intention. 

The  third  and  fourth  sorts  are  raised  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  the 
autumn  or  early  spring,  cither  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  grow, 
or  in  beds  for  the  purpose,  afterwards  thinning  them  out  to  a  few 
plants,  or  Iransplanling  them  into  other  beds,  at  the  distance  of  a 
foot  in  the  rows. 

They  rise  well  from  self-sown  seed,  and  succeed  in  shady  situa- 
tions very  well- 

The  last  sort  is  increased  by  seeds  and  parting  the  roots. 

The  well  ripened  seeds  should  be  sown,  or  the  roots  planted  out, 
in  the  autumn,  either  in  pots  of  light  fresh  earth,  or  in  warm  pro- 
tected situations  in  the  borders.  The  plants  should  afterwards  be 
protected  in  the  green-house,  or  by  hand-glasses  in  the  winter.  But 
they  do  not  increase  fast  in  either  of  these  ways. 

These  are  all  ornamental  plants;  the  first  sort  in  the  fronts  of 
beds,  borders,  and  clumps;  and  the  third  and  fourth  in  the  large 
borders  and  wilderness  parts  of  pleasure-grounds.  Tlie  second  and 
last  sorts  produce  a  fine  effect  among  collections  of  potted  plants, 

2   F 
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2.  HYPERICUM    HIRCINUM. 

FETID    ST.  JOHNS    WORT. 


This  genus  furnishes  plants  of  the  shrubby  and  under- shrubby, 
hardy  and  lender  kinds. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Foli/adelp/iia  Polyandria,  and 
ranks  in  the  natural  order  of  Rotacece. 

The  characters  arc:  that  the  calj'x  is  a  five-parted  perianthiuni: 
segments  subovate,  concave,  permanent:  the  corolla  has  five  petals, 
oblong-ovate,  obtuse,  spreading;,  wlieel-shaped,  according  to  the  sun's 
apparent  motion  :  the  stamina  have  numerous  capillary  filaments, 
united  at  the  base  in  five  or  three  bodies:  anthers  small:  the  pis- 
lillum  is  a  roundish  germ:  styles  three  (sometimes  one,  two,  or  five), 
simple,  distant,  the  length  of  the  stamens:  stigmas  simple:  the  peri- 
carpium  is  a  roundish  capsule,  with  the  same  number  of  cells  as  there 
are  styles:  the  seeds  very  many  and  oblong. 

The  species  cultivated  are:  1.  H.  halearicum,  Warled  St.  John's- 
wort;  2.  H.  Ascyron,  Great  flowered  St.  Peter's-wort;  3.  H.Andro- 
scemioit,  Common  Tutsan;  4.  H.Canarieme,  Canary  St.  John's-wort; 
5.  H.  hircinum.  Stinking  Shrubby  St.  John's-wort;  6.  H.  inonogijmwi, 
Chinese  St.  John's-wort. 

The  first  rises  with  a  slender  shrubby  stalk  in  this  country,  about 
two  feet  high;  but  in  its  native  soil  it  acquires  the  height  of  seven 
or  eight  feet,  sending  out  several  weak  branches  of  a  reddish  colour, 
and  marked  with  scars  where  the  leaves  have  fallen  ofi^  the  leaves 
are  small,  oval,  waved  on  their  edges,  and  having  several  small  pro- 
tuberances on  their  underside:  they  sit  close  to  the  branches,  half 
embracing  them  at  the  base:  the  flowers  are  terminating,  large, 
bright,  yellow.     It  is  a  native  of  Majorca. 

'J'he  second  species  has  a  stem  a  cubit  and  half  high,  round, 
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smooth,  rufescenl :  tlic  leaves  are  pale  green,  paler  undernealh,  an 
inch  long  and  half  an  inch  wide,  roundisii,  opposite:  the  flowers 
terminating:  calyx  green:  corolla  pale  yellow,  five  times  as  largo  as 
in  the  common  sort.     It  is  a  native  of  the  J'yrennces. 

The  third  has  a  perennial,  thick,  woody  rool,  of  a  reddish  colour, 
sending  out  very  long  fibres:  the  stems  suffrulicose  or  under-shrubby, 
ancipital  two-edged  or  slightly  winged  on  o))positc  sides,  two  fe(^t 
high  and  more,  branched  towards  the  lop,  of  a  reddish  colour,  and 
smooth:  branches  brachiate  or  decussated,  spreading:  the  leaves  op- 
posite, sessile,  ovate,  entire,  smooth,  dark  green,  glaucous  on  the 
under  side,  netted  with  numerous  projecting  veins  and  nerves,  which 
become  through  age  ferruginous:  on  the  stem  they  are  two  inches 
long,  and  an  inch  and  half  broad  at  the  base;  those  on  the  blanches 
are  smaller,  of  difrercnl  sizes,  and  some  of  them  aj)[)roachino-  to 
lanceolate:  the  flowers  small  for  the  size  of  the  plant,  disposed  in  a 
cyme:  the  peduncles  round,  smooth,  usually  two  or  three-flowered, 
but  sometimes  one-flowered:  the  fruit  an  ovale  capsule,  assumiii"- 
the  appearance  of  a  berry;  at  first  yellowish  green,  then  rod  or 
brownish  purple,  and  lastly  almost  black  when  ripe.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  south  of  Europe. 

The  fourth  species  rises  with  a  shrubby  stalk  six  or  seven  feet 
high,  dividing  into  branches  at  top:  the  leaves  are  oblong,  set  by 
pairs  close  to  the  branches,  having  a  strong  odour,  but  less  than  those 
of  the  fifth:  the  flowers  terminating  in  clusters,  very  like  those  of  the 
fifth.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Canary  islands,  flowering  from  July  to 
September. 

The  fifth  rises  with  shrubby  stalks  three  feet  high,  sending  out 
small  opposite  branches  at  each  joint:  the  leaves  are  oblong,  ovate, 
placed  by  pairs,  sessile,  and  having  a  rank  smell:  the  flowers  are  in 
terminating  bunches.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  flower- 
ing from  July  to  Se|)tember. 

There  are  varieties;  one  larger,  which  is  the  common  one:  the 
other  smaller. 

The  sixth  has  a  root  composed  of  many  woody  fibres,  slrikiiio- 
deep  into  the  ground:  the  stems  several,  shrubby,  near  two  feet  high. 
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covered  with  a  purplish  bark:  the  leaves  stiff,  smooth,  about  two 
inches  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  opposite,  sessile,  of  a 
lucid  green  on  their  upper  surface,  and  gray  underneath,  having 
many  tiansversc  veins  running  from  the  midrib  to  the  border:  the 
liowers  terminating  in  small  clusters,  each  on  a  short  peduncle.  Ir. 
is  a  native  of  China,  flowering  from  March  to  September. 

Culture. — The  first  and  last  sorts  are  more  tender  than  the  others, 
requiring  the  protection  of  the  green-house  in  winter.  They  are 
capable  of  being  increased  by  layers  or  cuttings.  The  former  are 
made  in  the  spring  on  the  young  shoots,  which,  when  well  rooted  in 
the  end  of  summer,  may  be  taken  otf  and  planted  out  in  separate 
pots.  Tlic  cuttings  of  tlie  young  shoots  may  be  planted  in  pots  in 
the  summer,  and  plunged  in  a  hot-bed,  and  when  well  rooted,  re- 
moved into  separate  pots. 

The  last  species  may  likewise  be  increased  by  planting  shps  of 
the  roots  in  the  spring,  in  the  same  manner. 

They  may  also  be  raised  by  sowing  the  seed  in  pots,  in  the  spring, 
and  plunging  them  in  a  hot-bed  just  to  bring  up  the  plants. 

The  second  and  third  sorts  are  readily  increased  by  sowing  the 
seeds  in  the  autumn,  in  a  bed  of  common  earth,  or  where  they  are 
to  remain. 

They  are,  however,  best  raised  by  slipping  the  roots,  and  plant- 
ino-  them,  at  the  same  time,  where  the  plants  are  to  grow. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  sorts  are  easily  increased  by  planting  slips 
from  the  old  roots  in  the  autumn  or  spring,  taken  with  root  fibres  to 
ihem;  or  by  dividing  the  roots,  and  planting  them  where  they  are  to 
grow,  or  in  nursery  rows. 

They  may  likewise  be  increased  by  seeds,  sown  as  in  the  two 
former  species,  removing  them  in  the  spring  following  to  where  they 
are  to  remain.  .        : 

The  two  tender  sorts  afibrd  variety  in  green-house  collections, 
and  the  other  sorts  in  the  borders,  clumps,  and  other  parts  of  plea- 
sure grounds. 
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PLATE  XXVIII. 

1.  HEMEROCALLIS  FULVA. 

TOWN     LILY. 

This  genus  contains  plants  of  the  herbaceous  flou'eiy  perennial 
kinds. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  llcxandria  Moiiogijiiia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natui'al  order  of  Liliacca. 

The  characters  are:  that  there  is  no  caly.x:  the  corolla  is  six- 
parted,  bell-funnel-forni:  tube  short:  border  eciual,  sjireading,  more 
reflex  at  top:  the  stamina  have  six  subulate  filaments,  the  length  ol" 
the  corolla,  dechning;  upper  ones  shorter  :  anthers  oblong,  incum- 
bent, rising:  the  pistillum  is  a  roundish  germ,  furrowed,  superior: 
style  filiform,  the  length  and  situation  of  the  stamens:  stigma  ob- 
Insely-lhree-cornered,  rising :  the  pericarpium  is  an  ovate-tlnee- 
lobed  capsule,  three-cornered,  three-celled,  three-valvcd:  the  seeds 
very  many,  and  roundish. 

The  species  are:  X.JI.Jiava,  Yellow  Day-Lily;  2.  H.fuha,  Cop- 
})er-coloured  Day-Lily. 

The  first  has  strong  fibrous  roots,  to  which  hang  knobs,  or  tubers, 
like  those  of  the  Asphodel,  from  Avhicli  come  out  leaves,  two  leel 
long,  with  a  rigid  midrib,  the  two  sides  drawing  inward,  so  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  gutter  on  the  upper  side:  the  flower-stalks  rise  two 
feet  and  a  half  high,  having  two  or  three  longitudinal  furrows;  these 
are  naked,  and  at  the  top  divide  into  three  or  four  short  peduncles, 
each  sustaining  one  pretty  large  yellow  flower  shaped  like  a  Lily, 
having  but  one  petal,  with  a  short  tube,  spreading  open  at  the  brim, 
Avherc  it  is  divided  into  six  parts ;  these  have  an  agreeable  scent, 
from  which  some  have  given  them  the  title  of  Yellow  Tuberose.  It 
is  a  nativeof  Siberia,  &c.  flowering  in  June. 
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There  is  a  variety  wilb  smaller  roots;  the  leaves  are  not  near  so 
long,  have  not  more  than  half  the  breadth,  and  are  of  a  dark  green 
colour:  the  flower-stalk  is  a  foot  and  half  high,  naked  and  com- 
pressed, Avithout  furrows  ;  at  the  top  are  two  or  three  yellow  tlowers, 
which  are  nearer  the  bell-shape  than  the  others,  and  stand  on  shorter 
peduncles. 

The  second  species  is  a  much  larger  plant  than  the  first,  and  the 
roots  spread  and  increase  much  more;  the  roots  have  very  strong 
fleshy  fibres,  to  which  hang  large  oblong  tubers:  the  leaves  are  near 
three  feet  long,  hollowed  like  those  of  the  former,  turning  back  to- 
ward the  top:  the  flower-stalks  arc  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger,  and 
rise  near  four  feet  high;  they  are  naked,  without  joints,  and  branch- 
ing at  the  top,  where  are  several  large  copper-coloured  flowers,  shaped 
like  those  of  the  Red  Lily,  and  as  large.  These  flowers  never  conti- 
nue longer  than  one,  but  there  is  a  succession  of  flowers  on  the 
same  plants  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  It  flowers  in  July  and 
August. 

Culture. — These  plants  are  easily  increased  by  planting  the  off- 
sets taken  from  the  roots  in  autumn  in  any  situation,  as  they  are  ex- 
tremely hardy.  They  afterwards  require  no  other  culture,  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  to  allow  them  room,  that  their 
roots  may  spread. 

The  first  sort  may  also  be  increased  by  seeds,  which  should  be 
sown  in  autumn.  The  plants  come  up  in  the  following  spring,  and 
these  will  flower  in  two  years. 

A  moist  soil  and  shady  situation  are  the  best  suited  to  their 
growth  ;  their  size,  and  the  great  increase  of  their  roots,  especially  in 
the  second  sort,  render  them  most  proper  for  large  gardens  and  plan^ 
tations,  where  they  produce  much  variety  and  etiect. 
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■      2.  HIBISCUS  SYRIACUS. 

ALTHEA    FRUTEX. 

Tins  genus  furnishes  plants  of  the  shrubby  and  flowery  exotic 
kinds. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Monadelphia  Folijandria,  and 
ranks  in  the  natural  order  of  Co/iim/ufcrce. 

The  characters  arc :  that  the  calyx  is  a  double  perianlhium :  outer 
many-leaved,  permanent:  leaflets  linear:  more  rarely  one-leafed, 
rnany-cleft:  inner  one-leafed,  cup-shaped,  half  five-cleft,  perma- 
nent: or  five-toothed,  deciduous  :  the  corolki  has  five  petals,  round- 
ish-oblong, narrower  at  the  base,  spreading,  fastened  at  bottom  to 
the  tube  of  the  stamens:  the  stamina  have  very  many  filaments, 
united  at  bottom  into  a  tube,  at  top  (in  the  apex  and  surface  of  this) 
divided  and  loose:  anthers  kidney-form:  ihc  pislillum  is  a  roundish 
germ:  style  filiform,  longer  than  the  stamens,  five-cleft  at  top:  slig- 
mas  headed  :  the  pericarpium  is  a  five-celled  capsule,  five-valved: 
partitions  contrary,  doubled  :  the  seeds  solitary  or  several,  ovate- 
kidney-form. 

The  species  cullivatcd  are:  1.  //.  Sijriaciis,  Syrian  Shrubby  Hi- 
biscus, or  Althnea  I'rulex;  2.  II.  Trionimi,  Bladder  Hibiscus,  Blad- 
der Ketmia,  or  Flower  of  an  Hour;  3.  II.  Rosa  ^iitiensis,  China  Rose 
Hibiscus;  4.  H.  mulabiUs,  Changeable  Rose  Hibiscus,  or  Marlinico 
Rose. 

The  first  rises  with  a  shrubby  stalk  to  the  height  of  six  or  seven 
feet,  sending  out  many  woody  branches,  covt;red  with  a  smooth  gray 
bark:  the  leaves  have  ihe  upper  part  frequently  divided  into  three 
lobes,  placed  alternately  on  the  branches,  and  stand  on  short  foot- 
stalks: the  fiowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  stalk  at  every 
joint  of  the  same  year's  shoot;  they  are  large,  and  shaped  like  those 
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of  the  mallow,  having  five  large  roundish  petals,  which  join  at,  iheir 
base,  spreading  open  at  the  top  in  the  shape  of  an  open  bell:  these, 
appear  in  August,  and  if  the  season  is  not  too  warm,  there  is  a  suc- 
cession of  liowers  part  of  September.  The  early  flowers  are  suc- 
ceeded by  short  capsules;  but  unless  the  season  proves  warm,  they 
do  not  ripen  in  this  climate.  It  is  usually  termed  Althaa  frutex  by 
the  nursery  gardeners.     It  is  a  native  of  Syria. 

There  are  varieties  with  pale  purple  flowers,  with  dark  bottoms; 
with  brigiit  purple  flowers,  with  black  bottoms;  with  white  flowers, 
with  purple  bottoms;  with  variegated  flowers,  with  dark  bottoms, 
called  Fainted  Ladi/  Althcpa  fruici-,  with  pale  yellow  flowers,  wilh 
dark  bottoms;  with  variegated  leaves,  and  witli  double  flowers. 

The  second  species  rises  wilh  a  branching  stalk  a  foot  and  a  half 
liigh,  having  many  short  spines  which  are  soft :  usually  the  leaves 
are  divided  into  three  lobes,  which  are  deeply  jagged  almost  to  the 
midrib;  these  jags  are  opposite,  and  the  segments  are  obtuse:  the 
flowers  come  out  at  the  joints  of  the  stalks  upon  pretty  long  pedun- 
cles; the  outer  calyx  is  composed  of  ten  long  narrow  leaves,  which 
join  at  their  base;  the  inner  is  of  one  thin  leaf,  swollen  like  a  bladder, 
cut  into  five  acute  segments  at  the  top,  having  several  longitudinal 
purple  ribs,  and  is  hairy  ;  both  these  are  permanent,  and  enclose  the 
capsule  after  the  flower  is  past:  the  flower  is  composed  of  five  ob- 
tuse petals,  which  spread  open  at  the  top,  and  form  an  open  bell- 
shaped  flower;  these  have  dark  purple  bottoms,  but  are  of  a  pale 
sulphur  colour  above,  tinged  sometimes  partially  Avith  pale  purple  on 
the  outside,  where  they  are  also  ribbed:  the  capsule  is  ovate,  the 
consistence  of  paper,  pustuled  with  protuberances  occasioned  by 
the  seeds,  villose  and  black.  It  is  annual,  growing  naturally  in  Italy, 
&c.  The  flowers  are  of  short  duration,  in  hot  weather  continuing 
only  a  few  hours  open;  but  there  is  a  succession  of  them  daily  for  a 
considerable  time,  in  June,  July,  and  August.  It  has  been  long 
known  by  the  title  of  Venice  Mallow. 

There  are  varieties  with  erect  purplish  stems,  and  the  flowers 
larger,  and  their  colour  deeper;  and  with  large  paler-coloured 
flowers.  "  -     ' 
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The  third,  in  its  native  situation,  grows  to  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
tree;  but  here  it  is  shrubby,  the  stem  round,  erect,  with  alternate, 
spreading  branches,  that  are  wand-hke,  leafy,  brownish-green,  and 
nearly  smooth :  the  leaves  alternate,  spreading,  unequally  and 
coarsely  serrate,  entire  at  the  base,  five-nerved,  bright  green,  very 
smooth,  except  the  young  ones,  which  are  slightly  downy;  their  pe- 
tioles are  round,  downy  on  the  upper  side:  the  stipules  in  pairs, 
opposite,  at  the  base  of  the  petioles,  linear,  acute,  deciduous :  the 
flowers  axillary,  solitary,  peduncled,  large,  of  a  deep  scarlet  colour, 
resemblinsf  a  double  rose.  It  is  common  in  China  and  the  East 
Indies.     It  is  rare  with  single  flowers. 

The  fourth  species  has  a  pale  stem,  single,  smooth,  spreading  out 
wide  into  leafy  branches  at  top;  the  w'ood  resembling  that  of  the 
fig:  the  leaves  are  the  same  size  Avith  those  of  the  vine,  having  the 
roughness  of  fig  leaves,  and  the  form  of  both,  or  rather  of  the  angu- 
lar leaves  of  ivy;  whitish  underneath:  the  petioles  rough,  thick,  three 
or  four  inches  in  length:  the  peduncles  thicker  towards  the  top, 
sometimes  tinged  with  red,  sustaining  large  handsome  flowers,  which 
alter  in  their  colour,  as  at  their  first  opening  they  are  while,  then 
they  change  to  a  blush  rose-colour,  and  as  they  decay  they  turn  to 
a  purple.  Martyn  remarks,  that  in  the  West  Indies  all  their  altera- 
tions happen  the  same  day;  but  that  in  England,  where  the  flowers 
last  near  a  week  in  beauty,  the  changes  are  not  so  sudden.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies,  &c.  The  period  of  its  blowing  in  the  stoves 
of  this  climate  is  November  and  December. 

It  varies  Avith  double  flowers,  from  which  the  single  is  frequentlv 
produced;  but  the  seeds  of  the  single  seldom  vary  to  the  double 
kind. 

Culture, — The  first  sort  is  increased  by  seeds,  layers,  and  cuttings. 

The  seeds  should  be  procured  from  abroad,  and  sown  in  pols 
filled  with  light  earth  in  the  early  spring  months,  ])lunging  them  in 
a  gentle  hot-bed  to  bring  them  forAvard,  or  on  a  border  in  a  Marm 
exposure.  They  should  be  watered  during  the  summer,  and  be  pro- 
tected from   frost  in   the  winter.     ^Mien   they   have  had    two   years 
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growth,  ihey  may  be  set  out  in  nursery  rows,  or  be  planted  where 
they  are  to  remain. 

The  layers  should  be  laid  down  in  the  autumn,  the  shoots  being 
cut  on  the  backs  at  one  or  two  Joints,  and  well  laid  into  the  ground. 
They  are  generally  well  rooted  in  twelve  months,  when  they  may  be 
taken  off  and  removed  to  where  they  are  to  remain. 

The  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  should  be  planted  in  pots  of 
light  earth  in  the  early  spring,  plunging  them  in  a  mild  hot-bed;  or 
they  may  be  planted  in  a  shady  border  in  the  summer  season.  When 
well  rooted,  they  should  be  carefully  taken  up  and  planted  w^iere 
they  are  to  remain,  either  in  the  autumn  or  spring. 

The  second  sort  is  increased  by  sowing  the  seed  either  in  the  au- 
tumn or  spring,  in  the  places  where  the  plants  are  to  flower,  in  patches 
of  several  seeds  together.  When  they  come  up,  they  should  be  thin- 
ned out  to  two  or  three  plants  in  each  patch. 

The  two  last  sorts  may  be  increased  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  the 
early  spring  months,  in  [pots  filled  with  rich  light  mould,  plunging 
them  in  a  moderate  hot-bed  under  glasses,  or,  what  is  better,  in  the 
bark-bed  of  the  stove.  W  hen  the  plants  are  up,  and  have  attained 
two  or  three  inches  in  growth,  they  should  be  removed  into  separate 
small  pots,  watering  them  well,  and  replunging  them  in  the  hot-bed, 
where  they  must  be  kept. 

They  may  likewise  sometimes  be  raised  by  planting  cuttings  of 
the  young  shoots  in  pots  of  the  same  sort  of  earth,  in  the  spring  or 
summer,  giving  them  water,  and  plunging  them  in  the  bark  hot-bed. 
They  should  afterwards  be  managed  as  the  others. 

The  two  first  hardy  sorts  are  highly  ornamental  in  the  borders  and 
clumps,  among  other  flowery  plants;  and  the  two  last  tender  sorts 
produce  much  variety  by  their  beautiful  flowers  in  the  stove  and  con- 
servatory collections. 
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PLATE   XXIX. 

1.   IXIA   CHINENSIS. 

CHINESE    IXIA. 

This  genus  contains  plants  of  the  herbaceous,  bulbous,  and  tu- 
berous root  perennial  kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Triandria  Monogynia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Eiisatce. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  spathc,  bivalve,  inferior, 
shorter  than  the  corolla :  valves  oblong,  permanent,  the  exterior  wider, 
sheathing  the  interior:  the  corolla  one-petalled,  regular,  superior: 
tube  filiform,  gradually  enlarged,  straight:  border  regular,  bell- 
shaped,  six-parted:  divisions  oblong,  obtuse,  equal,  spreading:  the 
stamina  have  three  filaments,  thread-subulate,  inserted  into  the  tube 
near  the  orifice,  shorter  than  the  corolla:  anthers  oblong,  furrowed: 
the  pistillum  is  an  inferior,  triangular  germ:  style  simple,  filiform, 
upright:  sligmas  three,  liliform:  the  pericarpium  is  an  ovate  capsule, 
three-sided,  obtuse,  three-celled,  tliree-valved :  the  seeds  several, 
i-oundish,  smooth. 

The  species  cultivated  arc:  1.7.  /j////wco(i/«w.  Crocus-leaved  Ixia  ; 
2.  I.Chinensis,  Chinese  Ixin;  3.  /.  rosea.  Rose-coloured  Ixia;  4.  /.  bul- 
bifera.  Bulb-bearing  Ixia;  5.  /.  arista  to.  Bearded  Ixia;  6.  I.Jieiuosa, 
Bending-slalked  Ixia;  7-  I.  poli/stac/iia.  Many-spiked  Ixia;  8.1.ma- 
culata.  Spotted  Ixia;  9-  /•  crocatu.  Crocus-flowered  Ixia. 

The  first  has  a  roundish  bulb,  placed  on  the  withered  bulb,  double 
the  size  of  a  pea,  white,  covered  with  a  bay-coloured  skin:  the  leaves 
three  or  four,  in  the  flowering  plant  radical,  in  the  fruiting  cauline, 
spreading  liorizon tally,  half  a  i'ool  or  thereabouts  in  leiiglli,  sinoolli, 
sliarpish  :  the  stem  solitary,  upright,  tno  inches  high,  above  the  up- 
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perinost  leaf,  convex  on  one  side,  flat  on  the  other;  in  the  fruiting 
plant  a  little  higher,  in  the  cultivated  one  sometimes  half  a  foot  in 
height:  the  spathe  terminating,  two-valvctl:  leaflets  narrow-lanceolate, 
acute,  concave,  opposite  ;  one  upright,  green,  almost  the  length  of  the 
corolla;  the  other  a  lilllc  shorter,  green  on  the  back,  but  otherwise 
membranaceous  and  pellucid,  patulous,  whence  the  flower  becomes 
as  it  were  laleial.  It  is  inodorous,  and  a  native  of  Italy,  flowering 
about  the  middle  of  April. 

It  varies  wilh  white  and  yellow  flowers,  with  purplish  and  yellow 
flowers,  wilh  blue  and  white  flowers,  with  white  flowers,  and  with 
variegated  flowers.  , 

The  second  species  has  the  scape  round,  fistulous,  jointed,  up- 
right, simple  at  bottom,  panicled-dichotomous  or  trichotomous  at 
top,  smooth,  almost  the  thickness  of  a  finger,  two  feet  high:  the 
leaves  alternate,  embracing,  equitant,  acute,  entire,  striated,  smooth, 
the  lower  a  little  longer,  about  half  the  length  of  the  stem,  a  span 
long  and  more:  the  flowers  from  the  tips  of  the  branches  of  the  pa- 
nicle, in  lunbels,  irom  three  to  seven,  peduncled:  peduncles  striated, 
one-flowered,  an  inch  long:  the  spalhe  under  the  divisions  and  the 
umbel,  withered.  In  India,  the  stalks  rise  to  the  height  of  five  or 
six  feet,  but  in  this  climate  they  are  seldom  more  than  half  that 
height.  The  flowers  are  of  a  yellow  colour  within,  and  variegated 
with  dark  red  spots;  the  outside  is  of  an  orange  colour:  these  appear 
in  July  and  August,  and  in  warm  seasons  are  succeeded  by  seeds. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  TEast  Indies,  &c. 

The  third  has  an  ovate  bulb,  smooih,  sidDtruncaled:  the  scape 
three  (or  four)  cornered,  sheathed  at  bottom,  branched,  few-flowered, 
smooth,  from  a  hand  to  a  span  in  height:  the  leaves  acute,  grooved, 
smooih,  the  lowest,  which  is  the  longest,  frequently  double  the 
length  of  the  scape,  or  more,  is  lax  and  reflex  ;  llie  iwo  or  three 
others  are  about  the  length  of  the  scape,  and  upright:  the  flowers  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches  rather  large,  coming  out  one  after  the  oilier: 
the  outer  spalhe  ovate,  green;  inner  lanceolate,  acute,  membrana- 
ceous, sheathing  the  capsule. 

It  varies  with  the  three  inner  segments  of  the  corolla  yellow,  and 
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the  three  outer  green;  with  the  three  inner  white-yellow,  the  three 
outer  greenish ;  with  the  three  inner  blue-while,  the  three  outer 
greenish;  with  the  three  inner  white,  the  three  outer  green;  with 
corollas  wholly  yellow;  or  wholly  blue,  or  rose-coloured  with  a  yellow 
base  ;  also  in  the  size  of"  the  flowers. 

The  fourth  species  has  the  scape  simple  or  branched,  somewhat 
compressed,  striated,  smooth,  sheathed  at  bottom  with  leaves,  from  a 
hand  to  a  fool  in  height :  the  leaves  nerved  and  striated,  distich, 
upright,  smooth,  a  span  long:  the  flowers  three  or  more,  large,  wilh 
the  rachis  between  the  flowers  flexuose :  the  spalhe  nerved  and 
netted,  gray,  with  a  dusky  lip:  tube  of  the  corolla  only  a  line  in 
length:  border  divided  beyond  the  middle,  but  not  to  the  tube:  seg- 
ments large,  ovate-oblong,  very  blunt,  s|)rcading. 

It  varies  with  the  corolla  purple,  red  and  white,  yellow;  wilh  llie 
scape  very  short  and  sini|)le,  higher  and  branched,  and  bulbilerous. 

The  fifth  has  a  netted  bulb,  the  size  of  a  hazel  mil:  lh(^  scape 
simple,  round,  upright,  smooth,  from  a  hand  lo  a  foot  in  height  and 
more:  the  leaves  four  or  five,  linear,  five-nerved,  the  middle  nerv^e 
and  edges  thicker,  acute,  upright,  shorter  by  half  than  ihc  scape  : 
the  flowers  j)ointing  one  way  (very  seldom  one  only)  on  two 
branches,  often  from  five  to  nine  on  a  scarcely  flexuose  rachis :  the 
spathes  submembranaceous,  awn-toothed:  the  corollas  white  flesh- 
coloured. 

It  varies  with  the  segments  of  the  borders  of  the  corolla  of  a  deep 
and  elegant  purple-violet  colour  within,  three  of  ihem  of  the  same 
colour  on  the  outside,  but  the  three  others  allernalely  of  a  pale  dirty 
violet;  one  of  these  with  two  on  the  side  of  it  has  a  double  band  in 
the  throat  meeting  at  one  end;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Salisbury, 
Avith  whitish  corollas,  having  a  pur{)le  star,  violet-coloured  and  yel- 
low. In  Miller's  figures,  with  ihe  corolla  of  a  beautiful  jnirple  on 
the  oulsid(%  but  while  within,  and  the  stem  terminated  by  two  or 
three  flowers;  widi  the  stalk  terminated  by  two  large  flowers;  the 
outside  of  a  violet  colour,  edged  wilh  Avhile,  and  the  inside  pale  blue; 
and  with  one  flower,  and  ihe  corolla  of  a  most  beautiful  purple  co- 
lour both  within  and  without. 
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The  sixth  species  has  a  ver}'  small  round  bulb:  the  leaves  three 
or  four,  long,  slender,  grass-like,  dark  green:  the  stem  very  slender, 
round,  a  foot  and  halt"  high:  at  the  lop  the  flowers  are  collected  in  a 
spike  sitting  close  to  the  stalk,  each  having  a  thin,  dry  spathe,  which 
covers  the  capsule  after  the  flower  is  fallen.  The  corolla  is  pure 
white,  and  small. 

The  seventh  species  has  a  bulb  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut:  the  leaves 
three  or  four,  many -nerved,  upright,  smooth,  half  the  length  of  the 
scape:  the  scape  round,  smooth,  upright,  many-spiked,  from  a  foot  to 
two  feet  in  height:  the  branches  alternate,  capillary,  upright,  a  finger's 
length:  the  flowers  on  the  scape  and  branches  in  spikes,  on  a  flexuose 
racliis  of  a  finger's  length  :  the  spathes  submembranaceous  and 
awned.     The  flowers  appear  in  May.  .  . 

Jt  varies  with  the  corollas  yellow  and  violet,  of  one  colour. 

The  eighth  species  has  the  bulb  double  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut; 
the  leaves  three,  four,  or  five,  many-nerved,  half  the  length  of  thg 
scape:  the  scape  usually  simple,  seldom  many-sj)iked,  round,  up- 
right, from  a  span  to  a  foot  high  and  more :  branches  filiform, 
upright,  or  spreading  very  much:  flowers  in  terminating  spikes,  on 
a  flexuose  rachis :  spathes  membranaceous,  gray  at  the  base,  brown 
at  the  tip,  somewhat  jagged:  the  corolla,  above  the  mouth  of  the 
tube,  has  a  dusky  spot  at  the  base  of  the  border. 

According  to  Miller,  the  stalk  is  slender,  stiff',  a  foot  and  half 
long,  naked  to  the  top,  Avhere  it  is  terminated  by  a  round  bunch  of 
flowers,  each  enclosed  in  an  oblong  spathe,  which  is  permanent,  and 
splits  open  on  one  side:  the  flowers  are  on  short  peduncles,  deep 
yellow  with  a  dark-purple  bottom.     It  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

The  ninth  has  the  bulb  a  little  larger  than  a  hazel  nut:  the  leaves 
about  five,  reflex-subfidcalc,  many-nerved,  from  an  inch  to  a  finger's 
length,  half  or  one-third  ol'  the  length  of  the  scape:  the  scape  simple, 
round,  or  branched,  souicwhat  flatted,  flexuose,  upright,  smooth, 
from  a  hand  to  a  span  in  height:  the  branches  spreading  very  much, 
naked,  like  the  scape:  the  bractes  gray  at  the  base,  ferruginous  at 
the  tip,  slightly  toothed  and  jagged  :  the  floweis  pointing  one  way, 
handsome,  bell-shaped,  witii  a  sliort  tube,   orange-coloured  with  a 
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paler  hyaline  or  transparent  mark  above  the  mouth  of  the  tube ; 
seldom  two,  but  most  commonly  five  or  seven.  It  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  the  Ixias,  and  like  olher  sorts  becomes  handsomer 
and  more  branched  by  cultivation. 

It  varies  with  a  short,  simple,  few-flowered  scaj)c,  and  a  dark 
spot  above  the  windowed  or  hyaline  one,  with  a  lolly,  many-spiked, 
many-flowered  scape,  and  v/ith  bright  red  flowers. 

Culture. — ^These  plants  may  be  increased  by  seeds  or  oflf-sets. 

The  seeds  of  such  sorts  as  can  be  procured  should  be  sown  in 
pots  filled  with  light  earth,  in  the  sj)ring,  plunging  them  in  a  mild 
hot-bed,  AVhen  the  plants  have  attained  some  growth,  they  should 
be  removed  into  separate  pots  of  the  same  earth,  being  placed  under 
the  protection  of  a  frame  till  they  have  taken  rool.  They  should  be 
placed  during  the  winter  in  a  hot-bed  frame.  They  may  afterwards 
be  removed  into  warm  borders,  being  prolecled  from  frosts  in  the 
winter,  and  a  few  retained  in  pots  under  the  frame,  or  in  u  dry 
stove 

They  are  three  or  four  years  in  flowering  when  raised  from  seeds. 

The  common  way  is  therefore  to  increase  them  by  planting  off- 
sets from  the  roots,  which  are  afforded  in  great  plenty ;  the  proper 
season  for  this  is  in  the  early  spring,  before  the  shooting  of  the  root, 
when  the  roots  should  be  removed,  and  the  ofi-sets  taken  off  and 
planted  out. 

The  old  roots  should  not  be  removed  oflencr  than  every  three 
years. 

When  the  stems  and  leaves  decay  to  the  roots  in  the  borders  in 
autumn,  they  should  be  covered  over  with  tan  a  few  inches  thick,  to 
protect  them  from  frost  and  the  depredations  of  mice. 

The  hardy  sorts  serve  to  adorn  the  borders  in  the  o\wn  ground, 
and  the  other  tender  sorts  among  other  potted  green-house  plants, 
that  require  protection  in  winter. 
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2.  IBERIS  GIBRALTARICA. 

GIBRALTAR    CANDY    TUFT. 

This  genus  contains  plants  of  the  herbaceous,  annual,  peren- 
nial, and  under-shrubby  kinds. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Tetradynamia  Siliculosa,  and 
ranks  in  the  natural  order  of  Siliquosce,  or  Cruciformes. 

The  characters  are  :  that  the  calyx  is  a  four-leaved  perianthium: 
leaflets  obovate,  concave,  spreading,  small,  equal,  deciduous:  the 
corolla  is  four-petalled,  unequal:  petals  obovate,  obtuse,  spreading: 
claws  oblong,  upright:  of  these  the  two  exterior  petals  are  far  larger, 
and  equal  to  each  other :  the  two  interior  very  small,  reflex :  the 
stamina  have  six  awl-shaped  filaments,  upright:  of  which  the  two 
lateral  ones  are  shorter:  anthers  roundish:  the  pistillum  is  a  roundish, 
compressed  germ :  style  simple,  short:  stigma  obtuse:  the  pericar- 
pium  is  an  upright,  suborbiculate,  compressed  silicic,  emarginate, 
surrounded  by  a  sharp  edge,  two-celled :  partition  lanceolate  :  valves 
navicular,  compressed,  carinated:   the  seeds  a  iew,  and  subovate. 

The  species  are  :  1.  /.  umbellata.  Purple  Candy-tuft;  2.  1.  amara, 
White  Candy-tuft;  3,  I.  UnifoUa,  Flax-leaved  Candy-tuft;  4.  /.  odo- 
rata.  Sweet-scented  Candy-tuft;  5.  /.  rotund/folia.  Round-leaved 
Candy-tuft;  6.  I.  semperjioreus,  Broad-leaved  Evergreen  Candy-tuft; 
7- 1,  sempervirens.  Narrows-leaved  Evergreen  Candy-tuft;  8.  I.  Gibral- 
tarica,  Gibraltar  Candy-tuft. 

The  first  has  an  annual  root,  Avhite,  oblong,  fusiform  :  the  stem 
upright,  leafy,  half  a  foot,  or  from  a  span  to  a  foot  in  height,  suban- 
gular,  green,  smooth,  branching:  the  leaves  arc  frequent,  alternate, 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  smooth:  the  flowers  in  a  hemispherical  co- 
rymb, on  peduncles  half  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  pale  purple  colour. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
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There  are  varieties  with  bright  purple  riowers,  and  \Mih  white 
flowers. 

The  second  species  resembles  the  first  very  much,  but  is  smaller: 
the  stem  is  seven  or  eight  inches  high,  pubescent,  somewhat  rugged, 
branched  :  branches  ditiused,  alternate,  the  lower  ones  sometimes 
opposite,  not  rising  all  to  the  same  height :  the  leaves  are  alternate, 
oblanceolate,  or  linear-lanceolate,  blunt,  sessile,  decurrent,  bright 
green,  thickish,  smooth,  the  lower  ones  serrate,  the  rest  toothletted, 
especiallv  in  front,  or  with  a  tooth  or  two  on  each  side:  the  flowere 
white,  in  a  terminating  spike-like  raceme;  or  rather,  in  a  corymb 
lengthened  into  a  raceme  as  the  inflorescence  advances.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  Switzerland,  <S:c. 

The  third  has  a  simple,  white,  twisted  root,  having  few  fibres : 
the  root-leaves  lanceolate-linear,  serrate,  withering  and  tailing  as  the 
stem  advances:  stem-leaves  linear,  (piite  entire,  sessile,  few,  gra- 
duallv  shorter,  sharpish :  the  stem  herbaceous,  straight,  slender, 
branched  at  top :  branches  mostly  bifid  :  the  flowers  of  a  purple 
colour,  in  corymbs,  the  outer  ones  ped uncled,  with  the  two  other 
petals  lariier.    It  is  a  native  of  Spain,  iScc.  and  is  annual,  dowering  in 

July. 

The  fourth  species  seldom  grows  so  large  as  the  first,  and  the 
flowers  arc  much  smaller,  but  have  an  agreeable  odour.  'I'hey  are  in 
close  corymbs,  and  are  of  a  snowy  whiteness.  It  is  a  native  of  Geneva. 

The  fifth  has  a  creeping  stem:  the  leaves  are  smooth,  soft;  those 
next  the  root  quite  entire  and  jielioled,  thtise  on  the  stem  smooth  and 
entire :  the  flowers  are  rcrldish  purple,  almost  regular,  in  racemes, 
on  spreading  peduncles.  It  is  a  native  of  Switzerland,  flowering 
from  May  to  July. 

The  sixth  species  is  a  low  shrubby  plant,  w  Inch  seldom  rises  above 
a  foot  and  half  high,  having  many  slender  branches,  which  spread  on 
every  side,  and  fall  towards  the  ground  if  they  arc  not  supported. 
These  branches  are  well  furnished  towards  their  extremity  with 
leaves,  which  continue  green  all  the  year;  and  in  summer  the  flow- 
ers are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  shoots,  are  white,  and  grow  in  an 
umbel,  continue  long  in  beauty,  and,  being  succeeded  by  others,  the 
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plants  are  rarely  deslilule  of  them  from  the  end   of  August  to  the 
beo-inninor  of  June.     It  is  a  native  of  Persia,  &c. 

There  is  a  variety  with  white  striped  leaves. 

The  seventh  is  of  humbler  growth  than  the  sixth,  seldom  rising 
more  than  six  or  eight  inches  high,  the  branches  rather  herbaceous  : 
the  leaves  continue  green  through  the  year,  and  the  flowers  are  of  as 
long  duration  as  those  of  the  sixth  species.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Island  of  Candia,  flowering  from  April  to  June. 

In  the  eighth  species  the  stems  are  many,  thick,  green,  striated, 
ascending  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  length,  divided  into  seve- 
ral branches  :  the  leaves  alternate,  gradually  widening  from  a  nar- 
row base,  ending  in  a  blunt  point,  thick,  smooth,  veinlcss  except  in 
the  middle,  dark  green  above,  somewhat  paler  underneath :  the 
flowers  terminating  in  corymbs,  at  first  Avhite,  afterwards  pale  pur- 
ple, Avithout  scent.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain,  flowering  early  in  the 
spring. 

The  stems  are  ridged  and  woody,  and  the  leaves  larger  and  less 
bluntly  toothed  in  the  cultivated  plant.  The  floAvers  are  also  twice 
as  large. 

Culture. — The  four  first  annual  sorts  must  be  raised  annually 
from  seed,  by  sowing  it  at  different  times  in  the  spring,  in  patches^ 
in  the  fronts  of  borders,  clumps,  and  other  parts  of  pleasure- 
grounds,  where  the  plants  are  to  flower,  thinning  them  properly  af- 
terwards. 

The  fifth  sort  may  be  raised  by  planting  the  root  off"-sets  and 
cuttings  as  below. 

The  three  shrubby  perennial  sorts  may  be  increased  by  slips  and 
cuttings,  which  should  be  planted  out  in  pots,  plunging  them  in  a 
moderate  hot-bed,  or  in  a  warm  shaded  border  in  the  later  spring 
and  early  summer  months,  water  being  occasionally  given.  When 
well  rooted  in  the  autumn,  they  should  be  removed  into  pots, 
being  protected  in  the  Avinter  season  in  the  green-house. 

The  first  sorts  are  very  ornamental  in  the  open  ground,  when 
properly  varied.  And  the  latter  in  green-house,  and  other  potted 
collections.  A  few  of  them  may  likewise  be  set  out  in  the  warm 
shrubbery  borders. 
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PLATE  XXX. 

1.  IRIS  GERMANIC  A. 

GERMAN    IRIS. 

2.    IRIS    VERSICOLOR. 

VARIOUS-COLOURED    IRIS. 

3.  IRIS  VARIEGATA. 

VARIEGATED    IRIS. 

This  genus  contains  plants  of  the  fibrous,  tuberous,  and  bulbous- 
rooted  flowery  herbaceous  perennial  kinds. 

Jt  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Triandria  Monogynia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Ensata. 

The  characters  arc:  that  the  calyx  has  bivalve  spathes,  separating 
the  flowers,  permanent:  the  corolhi  six-parted:  petals  oblong,  ob- 
tuse; the  three  exterior  ones  reflex,  the  three  interior  upright  and 
sharper;  all  connected  at  the  claws  into  a  tube,  of  dift'erent  lengths 
in  the  different  species:  the  stamina  have  three  awl-shaped  filaments, 
incumbent  on  the  reflex  petals:  anthers  oblong,  straight,  depressed: 
the  pistillum  is  an  inferior  oblong  germ:  style  simple,  very  short: 
stigmas  three,  petal-form,  oblong,  carinated  within,  furrowed  with- 
out, incumbent  on  the  stamens,  two-lipped:  outer  lip  smaller,  emar- 
ginate:  inner  larger,  biiid,  subinflccted:  the  pericarpium  is  an  ob- 
long, cornered  capsule,  three-celled,  ihrec-valved:  the  seeds  several 
and  large. 

The  species  cultivated  are:  1.  I.  pumila.  Dwarf  Iris;  2.  /.  su- 
sifl?m,  Chalcedonian  Iris;  3.  I.  F/orenf/a,  Florentine  Iris;  4.  I.  hiflora. 
Twice-flowering  Iris;    5.  /.   aphi/lla,   liCafless  Iris;    6".  I.  variegata, 
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Variegalcd  Iris;  7-  i-  Genuaiiica,  German  Iris;  8.  /.  sambuc'nia,  El- 
tler-sceuled  Iris;  y.  /.  sqiudens,  Bro.wn-iiowered  Iris;  10.  I.  cristata, 
Cresled  Iris  ;  11.  I.  trkuspis,  Trifid-petalled  Iris;  ]2.  I.  Xiphiimi, 
Bull)ous-rooled  Iris;  13.  /.  Pseiuiacoriis,  Common  Yellow  or  Water 
Iris;  14.  I.fa'liclissima,  Stinking  Iris;  15.  /.  Virginica,  Virginian  Iris; 
16.  L  versicolor.  Various-coloured  Iris;  17-  /.  ochroleuca.  Pale-yellow 
Iris;  18.  /.  t'tv//^/,  Spring  Iris;  19-  ^- -Pe^'sica,  Persian  Iris;  20.  I.  gra- 
mi//e«,  Grass-leaved  Iris;  21.  /.  spuria,  Spurious  Iris;  22.  I.  Sibirica, 
Siberian  Iris ;  25.  I.  Martinicensis,  Martinico  Iris;  24.  I.  Pavouio, 
Peacock  Iris;   25.  /.  tuberosa,  Siiake's-head  iris. 

The  first  has  the  root  brownish  on  the  outside,  while  within, 
knobbed,  with  pale  fibrils:  the  leaves  acute,  sometimes  shorter,  some- 
limes  longer  than  the  Hower:  the  stem  or  scape  very  short,  often 
scarcely  an  inch  in  length:  germ  oblong,  bluntly  and  obscurely  three- 
cornered,  an  inch  long,  enclosed  within  two  spathes,  ending  in  the 
tube  of  the  corolla,  which  is  slender,  and  from  two  to  three  inches 
in  length:  all  the  petals  are  almost  entire,  blue  or  purple,  varying 
much  in  colour,  insomuch  that  the  same  llower  changes,  and  from 
blue  becomes  more  and  more  red:  outer  beards  blue,  inner  white, 
with  yellow  tips.     It  is  a  native  of  Austria,  flowering  in  April. 

There  are  varieties  with  white  flowers,  with  straw-coloured  flow- 
ers, with  pale  blue  flowers,  with  blush-coloured  flowers,  with  yellow 
variable  flowers,  with  blue  variable  flowers. 

The  second  species  has  tlic  scape  simple,  round,  grooved,  a  span 
high:  the  leaves  alternate,  sheathing,  upright,  very  finely  striated, 
obscurely  waved:  the  corolla  the  largest  of  all  the  species,  very  thin: 
the  claws  of  the  larger  petals  purple  on  the  outside,  doited  and 
streaked  with  purple  wilhin;  border  suborbiculatc,  v.-avcd,  bent  in  at 
top,  upright:  border  of  the  smaller  petals  ovate,  bent  down,  with 
the  edge  frequently  bent  back,  blunt,  of  the  same  colour  with  the 
larger  ones,  but  shorter  and  narrower;  the  claws  bearded  within 
from  the  flexure  to  the  base  with  brownish-yellow  cilias.  It  flowers 
at  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  and  is  a  native  of  the 
Levant. 

The  third  has  the  scape  round,  striated,  simple,  upright,  a  foot 
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high  and  more,  bearing  Iwo  or  three  tlowers:  llic  leaves  nerved,  sub- 
falcated,  obsciHTly  curved  on  ihe  outer  edge:  the  h)".vcr  petals  con- 
nate at  the  base:  the  claws  of  the  larger  ones  ihickish,  uiih  a  thin 
Avinoed  edse,  an  inch  long,  green  on  the  outside,  bearded  within, 
with  white  cilias,  yellow  at  the  top:  border  blunl,  enuirgiuate,  an 
inch  wide,  a  little  more  in  length,  hanging  down,  white,  striated  near 
the  flexure:  smaller  petals  oblong,  from  upright  bent  in  with  a  reflex 
margin,  blunt,  emarginale,  while:  claws  thiekish,  attenuated,  green- 
ish.    It  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  flowering  in  May  and 

June. 

The  fourth  species  has  the  scape  simple,  slrialeil,  longer  than  the 
leaves,  a  span  in  height,  sustaining  two  or  three  flowers,  sometimes 
four:  the  leaves  subfalcated,  acute,  striated,  from  erect  patulous- 
the  petals  violet-coloured,  entire:  ca[)sule  cylindric,  with  tJiiee 
streaks.  It  is  a  native  of  Portugal,  flowering  in  April  and  j\lay,  and 
again  in  autuuui,  whence  the  name. 

The  fifth  has  three  or  four  large  bright  piu[)Ie  flowers,  which 
stand  above  each  other,  and  have  purplish  sheaths  :  the  three  bend- 
ing petals  (jr  falls  are  striped  with  while  from  the  base  to  the  end  of 
the  beard:  the  capsules  are  large,  blunt,  and  triangular.  It  flowers 
at  the  end  of  May.     lis  native  place  is  unknown. 

The  sixth  species  has  the  scape  striated,  scarcely  longer  than  the 
leaves,  a  foot  and  more  in  height:  leaves  acute,  strialed,  u[)righl ;  the 
lower  ones  the  length  of  the  scape,  but  the  iii)per  ones  gradually 
shorter:  the  flowers  at  the  top  of  the  scape  divided,  alternate,  com- 
ing out  successively,  handsome,  yellow,  netted  Avith  black:  the  up- 
per part  of  the  stem  is  naked,  and  divides  into  three  branches,  each 
of  which  has  two  or  three  flowers  one  above  another:  the  tluee  up- 
right petals  or  standards  are  yellow,  and  the  bending  petals  or  falls 
are  variegated  with  purple  stripes.  Il  flowers  in  June,  and  is  a  na- 
tive of  Hungary. 

The  seventh  has  the  scape  divided  at  top,  larger  than  the  leaves: 
the  leaves  reflex-falcated,  nerved,  an  inch  wide  :  the  flowers  blue, 
with  the  smadtr  petals  (|uiie  entire,  having  an  agreeable  scent:  the 
stalks  rise  near  four  feet  higli,  and  divide  into  several  branches,  each 
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supporting  three  or  lour  flowers,  which  are  covered  with  a  thin 
sheath  ;  the  three  bending  petals  or  falls  are  of  a  faint  purple  in- 
clining to  blue,  with  purple  veins  running  lengthwise:  the  beard  is 
yellow,  and  three  erect  petals  or  standards  are  of  a  bright  blue,  with 
some  faint  purple  stripes.  It  is  a  native  of  Germany,  flowering  in' 
jNTay  and  June. 

The  eighth  species  has  the  scape  divided  at  top,  longer  than  the 
leaves,  two  (or  three)  I'eet  high:  the  leaves  inflex-falcated  at  top, 
striated,  the  upper  ones  gradually  shorter.  It  resembles  the  seventh, 
from  which  it  differs  in  having  the  larger  petals  of  a  deeper  violet 
colour,  and  sub-emarginate;  the  smaller  petals  emarginate,  and  of  a 
deeper  blue  colour:  tlie  stigmas  acute  and  serrate,  with  a  blueish 
keel.  It  derives  the  trivial  name  from  the  smell  of  the  flowers,  which 
is  very  like  that  of  Elder  in  bloom.  It  flowers  at  the  end  of  May, 
and  in  June,  and  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe. 

In  the  ninth,  the  roots  are  very  thick,  fleshy,  and  divided  into 
joints,  spreading  just  under  the  surface  of  the  ground:  they  are  of  a 
brownish  colour  on  their  outside,  but  white  within:  the  leaves  rise  in 
clusters,  embracing  each  olher  at  their  base,  but  spread  asimder  up 
wards  in  form  of  wings:  ihey  are  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  two 
inches  broad,  having  sharp  edges,  ending  in  points  like  swords:  the 
stalks  between  these,  which  are  a  little  longer  than  the  leaves,  having 
at  each  joint  one  leaf  without  afoot-stalk;  these  diminish  in  their 
size  upwards:  the  stalks  divide  into  three  branches,  each  of  which 
produces  two  or  three  flow-ers  one  above  another  at  distances,  each 
enclosed  in  a  sheath:  they  have  three  large  violet-coloured  petals 
which  turn  backward,  and  are  called  falls:  these  have  beards  near 
an  inch  long  on  their  midrib  towards  their  base,  and  have  a  short 
arched  petal  which  covers  the  beard,  with  three  broad  erect  petals  of 
the  same  colour,  called  standards:  the  stamina  lie  upon  the  reflexed 
petals.     It  flowers  in  June.     It  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe. 

There  are  varieties  with  blue  standards  and  purple  falls,  with 
pale  purple  standards,  with  white  standards,  and  with  a  smaller 
flower. 

The  tentli  species  has  a  tuberous,  creeping  root:  the  stems  seve- 
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ral,  short,  iiidiniiio'  upwards,  compressed,  leafy:  the  leaves  scarcely 
six  inches  long,  sharpish,  a  lillle  curved  like  a  sickle  at  the  lii)s,  en- 
tire, with  a  pale  nieiiibranaceous  margin:  the  flower  generally  soli- 
tary, a  little  shorter  than  the  leaves,  erect,  of  a  i)ale  purplish  blue: 
outer  i)etals  drooping,  obtuse,  bhus  with  deeper  blue  spots,  crested 
in  the  place  of  the  beard  with  three  longitudinal,  elevated,  waved 
ribs,  variegated  with  orange  and  yellow  ;  inner  petals  narrower, 
pointed,  uniform  in  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America;  flow- 
ering in  INIay. 

In  the  eleventh  species,  the  bulb  is  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut:  the 
scape  simple,  round,  jointed,  upright,  bearing  one  or  two  flowers,  a 
foot  and  half  in  height:  the  leaf  single,  nerved,  upright,  with  the 
lip  hanging  down,  two  feet  long:  the  border  of  the  larger  petals 
while,  suborbiculale,  with  a  point;  claws  green  on  the  outside,  yel- 
low within,  dotted  with  black  :  the  smaller  petals  several  limes 
shorter  and  less:  claws  convex  on  the  outside,  green,  concave  within, 
dotted  with  brown,  the  length  of  the  larger  ones,  but  narrower;  seg- 
ments lanceolate,  divaricating,  a  line  in  length,  the  middle  one  of  the 
three  a  little  longer,  white  dotted  with  brown.  Il  is  a  native  of  ihe 
Cape. 

It  varies  in  the  shape  of  the  larger  petals,  and  much  in  the  co- 
lours, as  blue,  purple,  yellow,  while,  and  spotted. 

The  twelfth  has  the  leaves  channelled  and  convoluted,  nol  only 
at  the  base,  as  in  the  other  species,  but  the  whole  length  of  them; 
they  are  awl-shaped  at  the  tip,  and  shorter  than  the  scape:  the  flow- 
el's  are  blue,  with  cmarginate  petals.  It  is  a  native  ol"  the  South  of 
Europe. 

There  are  varieties  with  blue  flowers,  with  violet-coloured  flowers, 
with  white  flowers,  with  purple  flowers,  with  yellow  flowers^  with  blue 
standard  petals  and  white  falls,  with  blue  standards  and  yellow  falls, 
with  striped  flowers,  the  broad-leaved  with  blue  flowers,  ihe  l)road- 
leaved  purple-flowered,  the  sweet-scented  blue-flowered,  the  sweet- 
scented  purple  flowered,  with  variegated  sweel-scented  flowers,  and 
the  double-flowered. 

The  thirteenth  has  a  fleshy  root,  the  thickness  of  llie  ihiunb. 
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spreading  horizontally  near  the  surface,  blackish  on  the  outside,  red- 
dish, and  spongy  within,  the  upper  part  covered  with  numerous 
ridged  fibres,  the  lower  part  sending  down  many  long,  whitish,  wrink- 
led, stringy  roots:  the  leaves  I'roni  the  root  two  or  three  feet  long, 
upriglu,  an  inch  or  more  in  breadth,  striated,  having  a  j)rominent 
longitudinal"  midrib,  equal  to  the  scape,  deep  green,  smooth:  stem- 
leaves  shorter,  forming  a  sheath  at  (he  botlom:  scapes  from  one  to 
three  feet  in  height,  upright,  alternately  inclined  from  joint  to  joint, 
round  or  flatted  a  little,  smooth  and  spongy:  the  peduncles  axillar}^ 
flat  on  one  side,  and  smooth;  each  sustaining  two  or  three  flowers, 
the  two  outer  (when  there  are  three)  having  one  sheath,  and  middle 
flower  two.  It  is  common  in  most  parts  of  Europe;  flowering  at  the 
end  of  June,  or  the  beginning  of  July. 

The  fourteenth  species  has  a  thick,  tufled,  fibrous  root:  the  leaves 
grass-green,  when  broken  emitting  a  strong  odour,  not  much  unlike 
that  of  hot  roast  beef  at  the  first  scent.  They  are  acute  and  nerved 
rather  shorter  than  the  scape;  which  is  single,  cylindrical,  but  angu- 
lar on  one  side,  jointed,  sheathed  with  alternate  spathaceous  leaves, 
two  feet  high,  bearing  several  flowers.     It  is  a  native  of  France,  &c. 

The  fifteenth  has  the  root  white  within,  black  without,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  thumb,  having  white  fibres,  and  bristly  at  top,  with  the 
remains  of  leaves:  the  scape  compressed,  upright,  jointed,  sheathed 
with  alternate  leaves,  many-flowered,  the  length  of  the  leaves,  or  a 
little  higher,  a  foot  in  length:  the  leaves  narrow,  sharp,  curved-in  at 
the  tip,  nerved  and  smoolh,  as  is  the  whole  plant:  the  spathes  mem- 
branaceous, acute,  brownish,  shorter  than  the  peduncles,  very  thin 
at  the  edge  and  tip:  the  peduncles  two  or  three  inches  long,  round, 
slender,  upright,  one-flowered  :  the  flowers  elegant,  but  without 
scent:  claws  of  the  outer  petals  channelled,  green  on  the  outside, 
yellow  on  the  inside,  streaked  with  dark  purple:  border  flat,  rounded- 
ovate,  blunt,  quite  entire,  pale  at  the  base,  then  blue  with  deep-blue 
streaks:  inner  petals  spatulale,  blunt,  upright,  shorter,  bluer  and 
streaked.  It  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  flowering  here  in  June  and 
July. 

The  sixteenth  species  has  the  scape  jointed,  bifid  at  the  top,  or 
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simple,  many-flowered,  higher  than  the  leaves,  two  leet  in  lengili: 
the  leaves  alternate,  sheathing;  the  uj)per  ones  grathiallj  shorter: 
the  flowers  bhie,  large.  Mr.  Curtis  remarks,  that  il  has,  for  the  most 
part,  a  stalk  unusually  erooked  or  elbowed.  Jt  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  flowering  in  May  and  June. 

The  seventeenth  has  the  scajje  round  or  roundish,  covered  with 
the  sheaths  of  leaves,  many-flowered,  longer  than  the  leaves,  a  foot 
high:  the  leaves  falcated,  acute,  striated,  nerved:  spalhes  memJ^ra- 
naceous  at  the  edge:  the  larger  petals  dilated  at  the  base  with  dusky 
veins;  lesser  snowy-white,  with  yellowish  veins  at  the  base:  stigmas 
snowy-while.  From  its  being  the  highest  of  the  species  of  Iris  culti- 
vated in  gardens,  Mr.  Curtis  has  named  it  Tall  Iris,  h  js  a.  native 
of  the  Levant,  flowering  in  July. 

The  eighteenth  species  hns  i  idled  fdjrous  roots,  from  which  arise 
many  grass-like  leaves  about  nine  inches  long;  from  between  them 
come  out  the  stalks,  which  are  shorter  than  the  leaves,  and  support 
one  purple  flower  with  blue  standards.  It  flowers  in  May,  and  is  a 
native  of  North  America. 

The  nineteenth  has  an  oval  bulbous  root,  from   which  come  out 
Ave  or  six  pale-green  leaves,  hollowed  like  the  keel  of  a  boat,  about 
six  inches  long,  and  one  inch    broad  at  the   base,  ending  in  points: 
between  these  the  flower-stalk  arises,   which   is  seldom   above  three 
mehes  high,  supporting  one  or  tw(;  flowers,  enclosed  in  spathes:   these 
have  erect  petals  or  standards,  ol'  a  pale  sky-blue  colour,  and  three 
reflexed  petals  or  falls,  which  on  their  outside  are  of  the  same  colour, 
but  the  lip  has  a  yellow  streak  running  through  the  middle,  and  on' 
each  side  are  many  dark  spots,  with  one  large  deep-purple  spot  at 
the  bottom:   the  leaves  are  striated  aiul  nvrxcd,  uucqua],  and  a  span 
in  length.     Jt  is  a  native  of  Persia. 

This  is  greatly  esteemed  for  the  beauty  and  extreme  sw(x>tness  of 
Its  flowers,  as  also  for  its  early  a])pearance  in  the  spring,  being  gene- 
rally in  perfection  in  February  or  the  beginning  of  March,  accordinc^ 
to  the  season.  '^ 

Marlyn  observes,  that  "  like  the  Hyacinth  and  Narcissus,  it  will 
blow  within  doors  in  a  water-glass,  but  stronger  in  a  small  pot  of 
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sand  or  sandy  loam,  and  a  few  flowers  will  scent  a  whole  apart- 
ment." 

The  twentieth  species  has  narrow,  flat,  glass-like  leaves,  about  a 
foot  lomr,  of  a  lioht-green  colour;  between  these  arise  the  stalks 
about  six  inches  high,  having  two  narrow  leaves  much  longer  than 
ihe  stalks:  the  flowers  two  or  three,  small:  the  petals  have  a  broad 
yellow  line  with  purple  stripes;  the  three  lalls  are  of  a  light  purple 
colour  striped  with  blue,  and  have  a  convex  ridge  running  along 
ihem:  the  others  are  of  a  reddish  purple  variegated  with  violet;  they 
have  a  scent  like  fresh  plums.  It  is  a  native  of  Austria,  flowering 
in  June. 

The  twenty-first  has  a  knobbed  root,  blackish  on  the  outside, 
whitish  within,  with  long  pale  fibres:  the  stem  round,  very  slightly 
compressed,  straight  or  a  little  flexuose,  from  two  to  three  feet  in 
height,  taller  than  the  leaves:  the  flowers  commonly  two,  on  short 
peduncles,  each  involved  in  its  spathe;  sometimes  there  are  three; 
they  have  no  scent:  the  colour  blue- purple;  but  under  the  stigmas 
the  reflex  petals  are  more  inclined  to  red:  upright  petals  flat,  and 
usually  quite  entire.  According  to  Miller,  the  flowers  have  light 
blue  standards,  and  purple  variegated  falls,  having  a  broad  white 
line  in  the  middle  instead  of  the  beard.  It  is  a  native  of  Germany, 
&c.  flowering  in  July. 

The  twenty-second  species  has  a  higher  stem,  the  scape  a  foot 
hioh  or  more,  dividing  at  top,  three-flowered  or  many-flowered, 
longer  than  the  leaves;  which  are  nerved  and  flat:  the  flowers  blue, 
in  brown  scariose  spalhes:  the  inner  petals  are  upright:  the  germ 
trigonal,  not  grooved  at  the  angles.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  &c. 
flowering  in  j\lav  and  June. 

The  twenty-third  has  a  solid  sub-bulbose  root,  surrounded  by 
whitish  fibres,  and  throwing  out  other  tubers:  the  stem  upright, 
roundish,  two  feet  high,  simple :  the  root-leaves  acuminate,  quite 
entire,  somewhat  rigid,  distich,  flat,  keeled  at  the  base,  above  simple, 
from  upright  spreading,  few:  the  flowers  few,  coming  out  succes- 
sively from  the  same  spathe,  yellow,  without  scent,  peduncled :  the 
petals  have  a  black  shining  glandular  hole  or  pit,  like  that  which  is 
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common  to  several  species  ol'  Uaiuinculus.     It  is  a  luilivc  c.l   Maih- 
nico;  flowering  in  November  and  December. 

The  twenty-fourlh  species  has  the  scape  ronnd,  jointed,  villosc, 
simple,  a  foot  high,  sustaining  one  or  two  flowers:  the  leaf  some- 
what channelled,  striated,  villosc,  the  length  of  the  scape:  the  spathes 
acute,  striated,  smooth,  two  inches  long:  the  peduncles  subancipi- 
tal,  one-flowered,  smooth:  all  the  petals  united  at  the  base:  the 
three  outer  several  limes  bigger  than  the  others,  ovale,  obtuse  en- 
tire:  the  three  inner  much  narrower  and  shorter  by  half,  lanceolate, 
acute.  This  beauliful  flower  is  orange-coloured,  with  black  spots 
and  dots  at  the  base,  and  a  heart-shaped  blue  spot  above  the  bases 
which    at  bottom  is  tomentose  and  black.     It   is  a  native   of  the 

Cape. 

The  twenty-fifth  has  a  tuberous  root;  liiere  arise  from  it  five  or 
six  long  narrow  fi)ur-cornered  leaves,  and  from  between  these  the 
stalk,  supporting  one  small  flower,  of  a  dark  purple  colour.  It  flow- 
ers in  April,  but  does  not  produce  seeds  in  this  climate.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  Levant. 

CM/^«re.— Most  of  the  sorts  may  be  readily  increased,  by  parting 
the  roots  or  separating  the  oft-sets  from  the  bulbs,  and  planting  them 
out  in  the  situations  where  they  arc  to  flower:  the  first  sort  in  the 
autumn,  or  very  early  in  the  spring,  and  the  latter  in  the  close  of 
summer,  when  the  leaves  decay,  managing  them  in  llie  same  manner 
as  other  bulbs.  As  they  increase  and  spread  rapidly  in  their  roots, 
they  should  be  divided  and  taken  off  every  two  or  three  years. 

New  varieties  of  the  ditlcrent  sorts  may  be  raised  from  seed,  by 
sowing  it  in  the  autumn  in  a  bed  of  fight  sandy  mould.  The  plants 
come  up  in  the  following  spring,  and  in  the  autumn  may  l^e  trans- 
planted where  they  arc  to  grow.  I'liey  flower  a  year  or  two  after- 
wards. 

The  bulbous-rooted  sorts  succeed  best  in  such  soils  as  are  of  the 

light,  sandy,  loamy  kind. 

The  last  sort  answers  most  perfectly  in  such  aspects  as  arc  towards 
the  east,  the  roots  being  prevented  from  going  loo  deep. 

As  the  second  sort  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  severe  winters,  a 
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few  should  be  planted  in  poLs  to  have  protection.  This  sort  is  well 
suited  for  forcino;. 

When  planted  in  the  open  ground,  it  requires  a  rather  dry  soil 
and  situation. 

The  Cape  sorts  should  be  retained  in  tlie  dry  stove,  and  be  pro- 
pagated and  managed  in  the  same  manner  as  other  bulbous-rooted 
plants  of  the  same  kind. 

All  the  sorts  are  proper  for  affording  variety  in  the  borders,  clumps, 
and  other  parts  of  pleasure-grounds;  and  some  of  the  more  tender 
sorts  among  potted  plants  of  similar  growths. 
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PLATE   XX XL 

1.  K  ALMI  A    G  LA  UCA. 

GLAUCOUS   KALMIA. 


This  genus  contains  plants  ol"  llic  hardy  evergreen  shrubby 
kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Decaiiclria  Monogyniu,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of"  Bionics. 

The  characters  arc:  that  llic  calyx  is  a  rivc-))artcd  perianthium, 
small,  permanent:  segments  subovate,  acute,  rather  columnar:  the 
corolla  one-j)elalled,  salver-funnel-form  :  tube  cylindric,  longer  than 
the  calyx:  border  with  a  flat  disk  ;  the  margin  uprighl,  halt-five-clef't: 
ten  nectariferous  hornlels  projecting  outwardly  ti'oni  the  corolla,  and 
surrounding  it  where  the  border  of  it  is  upright:  the  stamina  have 
ten  awl-shapcd  filaments,  ui)right-si)rcading,  rather  sliurler  than  the 
corolla,  inserled  into  the  base  of  the  corolla:  anthers  simple:  the 
pistillum  is  a  roundish  germ  :  style-lhn  ad-toi  ni,  longcM-  than  the  co- 
rolla: bent  down:  sligma  obtuse:  the  peril  arpium  a  capsule,  sub- 
globose,  depressed,  five-celled,  (ive-valved,  iive-parlite:  the  seed 
numerous. 

The  species  cultivated  are:  1.  K.lafit'ofla,  liroad-leaved  Kalmia; 
2.  A",  aiigiistifo/ia.  Narrow-leaved  Kalmia;  3.  A',  g/aiica.  Glaucous 
Kalmia;   4.  A.  hivsuta.  Hairy  Kalmia. 

The  fust  rises  with  a  branching  stalk  to  the  height  of  len  or  twelve 
feet,  wilh  very  stiff  leaves,  which  arc  two  inches  long  and  one  broad, 
of  a  lucid  green  on  their  up|)er  side,  but  of  a  pah;  green  on  their 
under:  they  have  short  foot-stalks,  and  stand  without  order  lound 
the  branches:  between  these  the  buds  are  (brined  Ibi'  ihe  next  year's 
flowers,  at  the  extremity  of  ihe  branches;  these  butls  swell   during 
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the  autumn  and  spring  months,  till  the  beginning  of  June,  when  the 
flowers  burst  out  from  their  empalements,  forming  a  round  bunch,  or 
corymbus,  sitting  very  close  to  the  branch:  they  are  of  a  pale  blush 
colour,  the  outside  of  the  petal  a  peach  colour.  In  its  native  soil  it 
continues  flowering  a  great  part  of  the  summer,  and  is  highly  orna- 
mental.    It  is  a  native  of  Carolina. 

The  noxious  qualities  of  this  elegant  shrub  lessen  its  value. 

The  second  species  rises  from  three  to  six  feet  high,  dividing  into 
small  woody  branches,  which  are  very  close,  and  covered  with  a  dark- 
gray  bark:  the  leaves  are  stiff,  about  two  inches  long,  and  half  an 
inch  broad,  of  a  lucid  green,  placed  without  order  upon  the  branches, 
on  slender  foot-stalks:  the  flowers  are  in  loose  bunches  on  the  side 
of  the  branches,  upon  slender  peduncles:  they  are  bright  red  when 
they  first  open,  but  afterwards  fade  to  a  blush  or  peach-bloom 
colour- 
There  are  varieties,  with  pale  and  deep-red  flowers,  differing  in 
their  habit:  the  latter,  the  most  humble  of  the  two,  not  only  produces 
the  most  brilliant  flowers,  but  in  greater  abundance.  It  is  reputed 
poisonous  to  sheep  and  cattle  in  North  America,  where  it  is  a  native. 

The  third  is  much  inferior  in  size  to  the  first,  rarely  exceeding- 
two  feet  in  height.  It  is  a  native  of  Newfoundland,  flowering  in 
April  and  May. 

The  fourth  species  is  usually  in  height  from  two  to  three  feet, 
growing  upright:  the  flowers  are  about  the  same  size  with  those  of 
the  preceding,  are  of  a  purple  colour,  and  grow  in  racemes:  the 
stalk,  leaves,  and  calyx  are  covered  with  strong  hairs.  It  is  a  native 
of  Carolina. 

Culture.  — These    plants   are   increased    by   seeds,    layers,  and 
suckers. 

The  first  sort  is  mostly  raised  from  seeds  procured  from  America, 
Avhich  should  be  sown  in  pots  or  boxes  of  light  sandy  mould,  in  the 
spring,  plunging  them  in  an  easterly  border,  or  in  beds  of  light 
mould  in  the  same  aspect.  When  placed  on  a  gentle  hot-bed  they 
succeed  better.  They  must,  however,  be  inured  to  the  full  air  in 
summer,  being  sheltered  during  the  winter  from  frost.     When  the 
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plants  have  had  U\o  years'  growth,  they  may  l)c  removed  into  sepa- 
rate pots,  to  be  continued  two  or  more  years,  when  they  may  be 
pkmted  out  in  the  open  ground  in  warm  situations. 

The  second  sort  is  mostly  increased  by  layers,  which  should  be 
made  from  the  young  shoots,  and  laid  down  in  the  early  autumn. 
When  they  are  w^ell  rooted,  in  a  year  or  two,  they  may  be  taken  off, 
and  planted  in  pots  separately  filled  with  bog  earth,  or  in  a  warm 
border  of  the  same   sort  of  earth.     This  is  more  hardy  than  the 

former. 

The  third  sort  is  increased  in  the  same  way  as  the  first,  and  re- 
quires similar  management. 

The  fourth  is  preserved  with  difficulty  in  this  climate,  but  may 
be  raised  by  layers. 

The  most  of  the  plants  may  likewise  be  increased  by  suckers, 
which  should  be  taken  off  and  planted  in  the  spring,  in  nursery  rows, 
for  two  or  three  years,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  the  places 
where  they  are  to  grow. 

These  plants,  in  the  more  hardy  sorts,  afford  ornament  and  variety 
in  the  fronts  of  shrubbery  borders  and  clumps;  and  in  the  more 
tender  sorts,  among  other  potted  green-house  plants. 


2.  LINUM    AllBOKEUM. 

TREE    FLAX. 


This  genus  contains  plants  of  the  herbaceous,  annual,  and  peren- 
nial shrubby  kinds. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Peniandria  Pentogynia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Gruinales. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  five-leaved  lanceolate 
perianthium,  upright,  small,  permanent:  ihc  corolla  funnel-form: 
petals  five,  oblong,  gradually  wider  above,  obtuse,  more  spreading, 
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large:  the  stamina  have  five  awl-shaped  filaments,  upright,  length  of 
the  calyx  (also  five  rudiments,  alternating):  antheis  simple,  arrowed: 
the  j)istilium  is  an  ovate  germ  :  styles  five,  filifiDrm,  upright,  length 
of  the  stamens:  stigmas  simple,  reflex:  the  pericarpium  a  globose 
capsule,  rudely  pentagonal,  tcn-valved,  gaping  at  the  tip:  partitions 
membranaceous,  very  thin,  connecting  the  valves:  the  seeds  solitary 
ovate-flattish,  acuminated,  smooth. 

The  species  are:  \.  L.usitatissimum,  Conmion  Flax;  2.  L.  pe- 
reiDie,  Perennial  Flax;  S.L.sufj'niticosum,  Shrubby  Flax;  4.  L.  arho^ 
rcum.  Tree  Flax;   5.  L.  Africaniun,  African  Flax. 

The  first  has  an  annual,  simple,  fibrous,  pale  brown  root :  the  stem 
upright,  eighteen  inches,  two  tieet,  and  even  more  in  height,  round, 
smooth,  leafy,  branched  only  at  top;  the  leaves  are  sessile,  growing 
close  together,  almost  upriglit,  perfectly  entire:  the  flowers  large, 
growing  in  a  panicle,  on  round  smooth  peduncles:  the  calycine  leaf- 
lets ovate-keeled,  with  a  ujcnibranous  edge,  when  magnified  appear- 
ing to  be  fringed  with  hairs:  the  petals  wedge-shaped,  deciduousj 
sky-blue,  streaked  with  deeper-coloured  lines;  white  at  the  claws, 
and  somewhat  gnawed  at  the  ti]).  It  is  a  native  of  Egypt,  flowering 
in  June  and  July. 

It  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  plants  in  the  whole 
vegetable  kingdom;  as  from  the  bark  of  its  stalks  is  manufactured 
flax  or  lint,  for  making  all  sorts  of  linen  cloth;  from  the  cloth,  when 
worn  to  rags,  is  made  paper:  and  from  the  seeds  of  the  plant  linseed 
oil  is  expressed,  which  is  much  used  by  painters,  and  in  other  arts  ; 
and  the  refuse,  after  expression,  f  )rms  the  oil-cakes  so  valuable  in  the 
fattening  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

In  the  second  species,  from  its  perennial  root  rise  three  or  four 
inclining  stalks,  having  short  narrow  leaves  towards  their  base,  but 
scarcely  any  about  tiie  top:  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of 
the  stalks,  sitting  very  close  ;  they  are  blue,  and  about  the  size  of  the 
cultivated  sorl,  being  succeeded  by  pretty  large  round  seed  vessels, 
ending  in  acute  points.  Its  flowers  appear  from  June  to  August, 
and  are  of  a  delicate  texture  and  very  elegant  blue  colour,  and  the 
roots  continue  four  or  five  years. 
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There  is  a  variety  which  is  procumbent,  with  smaller  flowers. 

The  third  has  a  shrubby  stalk  a  foot  high,  sending  out  several 
branches:  the  leaves  very  narrow,  coming  out  in  clusters,  but  on  the 
flowerino-  branches  broader  and  longer:  the  flowers  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  erect,  on  long  slender  peduncles:  the  calyxes  acute- 
pointed:  the  petals  large,  entire,  wiiite,  but  before  the  flowers  open 
pale  yellow:  ihey  appear  in  July,  but  the  seeds  seldom  ripen  in  this 
climate:  the  flowering  stalks  decav  in  the  autunm,  but  the  lower 
Shrubby  part  continues  with  the  other  branches  all  the  year.  It  is  a 
native  of  Spain,  &c. 

The  fourth  species  forms,  if  not  a  tree,  as  its  name  implies, 
a  shrub  of  the  lieight  of  several  feet:  it  begins  to  flower  in  Marcii, 
and  continues  flowering  to  the  close  of  summ-r;  but  has  not  yet 
produced  seeds  in  this  climate.  It  is  a  native  of  the  island  of 
Candia. 

The  i'ifih  has  a  suflVuticose  stiff  stem,  a  foot  high,  round,  v,ilh 
simple  branches:  the  leaves  are  sessile,  upright,  ..ven,  generally 
shorter  than  the  internodes:  the  flowers  in  a  terminating  umbel, 
which  is  four  or  five  deft,  with  dichotomous  rays:  the  petals  arc  yel- 
low with  villose  claws,  and  lurning  tawny:  the  calyx  acuminate  and 
nifvo-ed  at  the  edoe.  It  is  a  native  of  Africa,  flowering  in  June 
and  July. 

C;///«?e.— These  plants  may  be  increased  by  seeds  and  layers,  or 

cuttings. 

The  two  first  sorts  are  raised  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  the  early 
spring  months,  as  March  or  the  following  month,  the  former  in  fields 
or  plantation-grounds,  where  the  soil  is  fresh,  good,  and  well  reduced 
into  order  by  frequent  digging  over,  or  ploughing  and  harrowing,  in 
narrow  drills,  or  broadcast,  and  raked  or  harrowed  in  with  a  light 
harrow ;  the  plants  being  afterwards  kept  perfectly  clean  from  weeds 
by  repeated  hoeings. 

Towards  the  end  of  August,  when  the  plauls  have  attained  their 
full  growth,  and  begin  to  turn  yellow  at  bottom,  and  brown  at  top, 
and  their  seeds  to  ripen,  it  is  proper  time  to  pull  them ;  though,  if  it 
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were  not  for  ibe  sake  of  ihc  seed,  they  might  be  pulled  a  little  before 
the  seeds  ripen,  by  which  the  flax  is  generally  better  coloured  and 
finer;  but  if  suftered  to  stand  till  the  seeds  are  fully  ripe,  it  is 
commonly  stronger,  somewhat  coarser,  and  more  in  quantity.  It 
should  be  pulled  up  by  lianclfuls,  roots  and  all,  shaking  off  all 
the  mould;  then  either  spreading  them  on  the  ground  by  hand- 
fuls,  or  binding  them  in  sniall  bunches,  and  setting  them  upright 
against  one  another,  ibr  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  till  they  are  per- 
fectly dry,  and  the  seed  I'ully  hardened,  then  housed,  and  the  seed 
ihraslicd  out,  cleaned,  and  placed  in  a  dry  airy  situation,  being 
afterwards  pnt  up  for  use.  The  flax,  after  being  rippled  and 
sorted,  should  be  carried  to  a  pond  of  nearly  slagnaiit  water,  being 
placed  in  it  with  the  bundles  crossing  each  other  in  difterent  di- 
rections, so  as  to  kcop  the  whole  in  a  close  comj)act  state,  being 
kept  just  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  by  proper  weights  ap- 
])iied  upon  it.  It  sliould  remain  in  this  sleep  till  the  stems  become 
brittle  and  the  i)ark  readily  separates,  when  it  must  be  taken  out 
and  spread  thinly  on  a  short  pasture,  being  occasionally  turned 
imtil  it  becomes  perfectly  bleached  and  dry,  when  it  is  in  a  proper 
slate  for  the  jjurpose  of  being  converted  into  flax. 

The  latter,  or  perennial  sort,  should  be  sown  in  a  bed  or  border 
of  g(K)d  earth,  in  shallow  diills  at  the  distance  of  six  inches;  and 
when  the  plants  are  two  or  three  inches  in  height  they  should  be 
thinned  to  the  same  distances,  and  in  autumn  be  planted  out  in  the 
places  where  they  are  to  grow.  But  it  is  probably  a  better  practice 
to  sow  them  at  once  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  grow,  thinning 
them  out  properly  afterwards.  .  . 

The  three  other  sorts  may  be  best  increased  by  planting  cut- 
tings of  the  branches  in  pots  of  liglit  i'resh  earth,  plunging  them  in 
the  tan  hot-bed,  or  by  layers  laid  down  in  the  later  summer  months. 
When  the  plants  in  either  mode  have  stricken  good  root,  they 
may  be  removed  into  separate  pots,  and  be  managed  as  other 
tender  exotic  plants  that  require  the  protection  of  the  green- 
house. 
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Thev  ina}'  likewise  be  raised  from  seeds  when  they  can  be  pro- 
cured, which  should  be  sown  in  pots  and  placed  in  a  hot-bed  in  the 
spring  season. 

A  few  plants  of  the  two  first  sorts  may  be  introduced  in  the 
clumps  and  borders  of  the  pleasure-ground;  and  the  three  other 
sorts  aflford  variety  in  green-house  collections  among  other  potted 
plants. 


PLATE   XXXII. 

1.  HELIANTHUS  MULTIFLORUS. 

PERENNIAL    SUN-FLOWER. 

This   genus  contains  plants  of  the  hardy   herbaceous  flowery 

kinds. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Si/ngenesia  Pohjgamia  Frustranea^ 
and  ranks  in  the  natural  order  of  Compositm  Oppositifolia. 

'J'he  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  common  imbricate,  some- 
■\\hat  squarrosc,  expanded;  scales  oblong,  broadish  at  the  base, 
gaping  every  ^vhere  at  the  lips:  the  corolla  compound  radiate:  co- 
roUets  hermaphrodite,  very  numerous  in  the  disk:  females  fewer, 
much  longer  in  the  ray:  proper  of  the  hermaphrodites  cylindric, 
shorter  than  the  common  calyx,  bellying  at  the  base,  orbicular,  de- 
pressed :  border  five-toolhed,  sharp,  spreading:  of  the  females  ligular, 
lanceolate,  quite  entire,  very  long:  the  stamina  in  the  hermaphro- 
dites consist  of  five  filaments,  curved,  inserted  below  the  belly  of 
the  coroilet,  the  length  of  the  tube:  anther  cyhndric,  tubular:  the 
pislillum  in  the  hermaphrodites  is  an  oblong  germ:  style  filiform, 
lenoth  of  the  coroilet:  stigma  two-parted,  reflex:  in  the  females, 
germ  very  small:  style  and  stigma  none:  there  is  no  pcricarpium: 
unchanged  calyx:  seeds  in  the  hermaphrodites  solitary,  oblong, 
blunt,  four-cornered,  compressed  at  the  opposite  angles;  the  inner 
ones  narrower,  crowned  with  two  lanceolate,  acute  deciduous  chaffs; 
in  the  females  none:  the  receptacle  chafiy,  large,  flat:  chaffs  lanceo- 
late, acute,  two  separating  each  seed,  deciduous. 

The  species  cultivated  are:  1.  H.  annuus,  Annual  Sun-flower; 
2.  II.  indicus.  Dwarf  Annual  Sun-flower ;  3.  H.  muUijiorus,  Perennial 
Sun-flower;  4.  //.  tubcrosus,  'J'ubcrous-rooted  Sun-flower,  or  Jeru- 
salem Artichoke. 
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There  arc  several  other  species  of  the  perennial  sort  that  tuay  be 

cultivated. 

The  first  has  an  annual  root:  the  stem  single  or  branched,  from 
five  or  six  to  ten  or  fourteen  feet  in  lieight,  and  in  hot  chmalcs 
twenty  or  more;  when  vigorous,  the  size  of  a  man's  arm:  the  leaves 
are  alternate,  a  span  or  a  span  and  a  half  in  length,  and  almost  as 
much  in  breadth,  rough,  serrate,  acuminate,  hanging  down  at  the 
end,  on  long  petioles:  the  tiower  single  (somctinics  several),  nodding, 
a  foot  or  more  in  diameter.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  flowering  from 
June  to  October.  Marlyn  observes,  that  as  to  its  turning  with  the 
sun,  it  is  a  vulgar  error;  Gerarde  could  never  observe  il;  niul  he  has 
seen  four  flowers  on  the  same  stem  pointing  to  the  four  cardinal 
points. 

There  are  varieties  with  double  flowers,  deep  yellow,  and  sulphur- 
coloured. 

The  second  species  is  perhaps  only  a  variety  of  the  first,  though 
constant;  but  the  leaves  are  convex  above  in  the  disk,  and  of  a 
darker  green.  The  peduncles  are  less  thickened  at  top,  or  rather  of 
an  equal  thickness  every  Avhere,  whence  the  flowers  nod  less.  The 
scales  of  the  calyx,  except  the  inmost  row,  grow  out  into  petioled 
pendulous  leaflets.  It  grows  only  from  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet 
in  height.     It  probal)ly  comes  from  Mexico  or  Peru, 

The  third  has  the  stem  and  jicduncles  scabrous:  the  leaves  cor- 
date-ovate: the  calyxes  loosely  imbricate,  neither  squarrose  nor 
drooping,  consisting  of  forty  to  fifty  scales:  the  stems  many,  upright, 
from  five  or  six  feet  to  eight  or  nine  in  height,  branching,  the  stem 
and  each  branch  terminated  by  a  flower,  the  principal  one  sometimes 
nine  or  ten  inches  in  dian)eLer,  the  lateral  ones  gradually  smaller : 
the  leaves  some  opposite,  others  alternate.  There  is  a  constant 
succession  of  flowers  from  July  to  November.  It  is  a  native  of 
Virginia. 

In  the  fourth  species  the  stems  are  several,  rough,  hairy,  streaked, 
from  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  in  height,  the  size  of  a 
child's  arm:  the  leaves  alternate,  light  green,  rough,  pointed,  eight 
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■inches  broad,  and  ten  or  eleven  inches  long,  deeply  serrate,  smaHcr 
towards  the  top:  the  branches  many,  long,  from  bolton)  to  top:  the 
tlowers  terminating,  small;  florets  in  the  ray  twelve  or  thirteen.. 
These  seldom  blow  before  October,  and  in  some  seasons  they  do  not 
expand  at  all.  The  seeds  never  ripen  here:  the  roots  creeping,  with 
many  tubers  clustered  together,  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  from  one  plant, 
measuring  u  peck,  or  in  good  soils  half  a  bushel;  they  are,  like  the 
common  potatoc,  red  on  the  outside,  and  very  irregular  in  their 
shape,  the  size  of  a  man's  fist  in  the  largest.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil. 
■  .  Culiiire. — All  these  flowery  plants  are  easily  increased,  the  two 
first  sorts  by  seeds,  and  the  others  by  dividing  their  roots.  -.;  ,  _,,  .?, 
'  ,.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  the  early  spring  months,  in  the 
places  where  the  plants  are  to  grow  and  flower,  in  patches  of  three 
or  four  seeds  together.  When  the  plants  are  up  they  may  be  thinned 
out  to  one  or  two  of  the  best. 

They  may  bo  had  more  Ibrward  by  sowing  them  on  a  moderate 
hot-bed,  under  glasses,  and  afterwards  transplanting  them  to  the 
situations  where  they  are  to  grow. 

The  divided  roots  may  be  planted  out  in  the  places  where  they 
are  to  remain,  either  in  the  autumn  or  the  early  spring  months. 

These  plants  produce  a  fine  ornamental  eflect  in  the  back  parts 
of  the  borders,  clumps,  and  other  parts  of  pleasure-grounds,  and  by 
sowing  at  ditferent  times  may  be  kept  in  flower  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  •,    ; 

In  the  ])erennial  sorts  the  decayed  stems  should  be  cleared  away 
when  they  begin  to  decline.     They  continue  long. 

The  last,  or  tuberous-rooted  sort,  is  increased  by  planting  the 
smaller  roots,  or  the  larger  ones  cut  in  pieces,  a  bud  being  preserved 
to  each,  cither  in  the  spring  or  autumn,  allowing  a  good  distance,  as 
the  roots  multiply  greatly.  In  the  autumn  following,  when  the  stems 
decay,  the  roots  may  be  taken  up  for  use. 

AVhen  cultivated  for  a  crop,  the  sets  should  be  planted  in  an 
open  part  of  the  kitchen-garden,  in  rows  three  feet  or  more  asunder, 
and  at  least  eighteen  inches  distant  from  each  other,  to  the  depth  of 
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four  01  five  inches.  The  bcsl  lime  is  the  hitcr  cntl  of  March,  in  a  ii<2;ht 
soil.  The  roots  may  be  taken  up  for  use  in  Septemlicr,  and  the 
■whole  crop  housed  in  Ocloljer.  When  kept  in  sand  in  a  drv  place, 
ihey  conliimo  the  whole  winter  very  good. 


2.   IIEDYSAllLM  OBSCURUM. 

CREEPING-ROOTKD    HEDYSARUM. 

This  genus  contains  plants  of  the  herbaceous  flowering  kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Diadclpliia  Vccaudria,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Papilmiacecr. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  one-lcafcd  perianthium, 
liaU-fivc-clcft :  clefts  subulate,  upright,  permanent:  the  corolla  is 
papilionaceous,  streaked  :  banner  rellex-compressed,  ovalc-oblong, 
emarginate,  long:  wings  oblong,  narrower  than  tlic  other  petals, 
straight:  keel  straiglit,  compressed,  broader  outwardly,  transversely 
blunt,  from  the  base  to  the  swelling  part  bifid  :  the  stamina  have  dia- 
delphous  filaments,  (simple  and  nine-cleft,)  bent  in  at  a  right  angle: 
anthers  roundish,  comjjressed:  the  pislilium  is  a  slender  germ,  com- 
pressed, linear:  style  subulate,  bent  in  with  the  stamens:  stigma  very 
simple:  the  pericarjjium  is  a  legume  willi  ruuiulish,  compressed 
joints,  Iwo-valved,  and  containing  one  seed:  the  seed  kidney-shaped 
and  solilar}-. 

Tiic  species  chiefly  cultivated  arc:  1.  //.  Alhagi,  Prickly  Hedy- 
sarnni;  2.  II.  Caiiadciise,  Canadian  IJedysarum;  3.  II.  gipaus.  Sen- 
sitive Iledysarum ;  4.  II.  coronarium.  Common  Iledysarum,  or 
French  Honeysuckle;  5.  ii. /ch/oat/w,  Waved-j)odded  iledysarum; 
C.  //.  liiimUc,  Dwarf  Iledysarum  ;  7.  //.  spiiiosis.simtan,  Prickly  Iledy- 
sarum. 

The  first  has  the  stems  shrubby,  al)out  three  feet  higli,  branching 
out  on  every  sid  :   tlic  leaves  are  shaped  like  those  of  broad-lcavcd 
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Knot-grass,  very  smooth,  of  a  pale  green  colour,  on  short  foot-stalks. 
Under  these  come  out  thorns,  near  an  inch  long,  of  areddish  brown 
colour.  The  Howers  come  out  from  the  side  of  the  branches  in  sniall 
clusters,  are  of  a  purple  colour  in  the  middle,  and  reddish  about  the 
rims.     It  is  a  native  of  the  liCvant. 

The  second  species  is  an  upright  plant,  and  mostly  smooth:  the 
.stem  streaked  and  angular:  the  leaflets  are  lanceolate:  the  stipules 
awl-shaped.  It  is  perennial,  and  a  native  of  V^irginia,  &c.  tiowering 
in  July  and  August. 

The  third  has  a  branching  perennial  root  (biennial,  annual):  the 
stem  shrubby,  three  feet  high,  wand-like,  upright,  very  smooth, 
round,  without  knots:  the  leaves  arc  alternate,  petioled,  hanging 
down  or  spreading,  often  vertical,  sometimes  simple,  but  usually 
ternate,  especially  in  adult  plants:  the  middle  leaflet  lanceolate,  long, 
flat,  quite  entire,  very  smooth,  veined;  the  side  ones  very  small,  and 
seeming  rather  to  be  appendicles  than  leaflets;  they  are  on  short 
petioles,  which  are  remarkable  for  a  motion  peculiar  to  them.  The 
flowers  many  and  nodding.     It  is  a  native  of  Bengal. 

The  fourth  species  has  a  biennial  root:  the  stems  from  two  to 
three  feet  high,  hollow,  smooth,  and  branching:  the  leaves  are  com- 
posed of  five  or  six  pairs  of  oval  leaflets,  terminated  by  an  odd  one: 
they  are  alternate,  and  from  the  angles  which  they  form  with  the 
stem  and  branches,  peduncles  come  out  five  or  six  inches  in  length, 
sustaining  spikes  of  beautiful  red  flowers,  which  open  in  June  and 
July,  and  perfect  seeds  in  September,     It  is  a  native  of  Spain,  &c. 

There  is  a  variety  with  white  flov.crs. 

The  fifth  species  is  annual,  and  has  some  resemblance  to  the 
foregoing,  but  is  much  smr.ller:  the  stalks  rise  near  a  foot  high,  and 
the  leaves  are  composed  of  two  or  three  pairs  of  ovate  leaflets,  ter- 
minated by  an  odd  one:  the  flowers  come  out  in  spikes  at  the  top 
of  the  stalks,  and  are  of  a  pale  red,  intermixed  with  a  little  blue. 
They  appear  in  July,  and  are  succeeded  by  jointed  pods.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Levant. 

The  sixth  has  a  perennial  root:  the  stems  half  a  foot  in  length, 
usually  with  one  branch  and  leaf  only:  the  leaflets  obovate-oblong. 
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villose  undenicalli:  the  spike  ovate.     It  is  a  native  of  the  South  of 
France,  Sec.  flowering  in  July  and  August. 

The  seventh  is  an  annual  plant:  the  leaflets  four  or  five  pairs, 
with  an  odd  one,  narrow  and  oblong:  the  stem  terminated  by  small 
spikes  of  purple  flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by  small  rough  le- 
gumes.    It  is  a  native  of  Spain,  &c. 

Culture. — All  these  plants  are  capable  of  being  ruised  by  sowing 
the  seeds  in  the  early  spring. 

In  the  first  sort  they  should  be  sown  in  pots  of  light  earth,  and 
plunged  in  a  moderate  hot-bed.  When  the  i)lants  aie  of  some 
growth  tliey  should  be  removed  into  separate  pots,  and  be  replunged 
into  a  very  moderate  hot-bed,  being  properly  siiaded  till  ihey  are 
well  rooted.  They  should  afterwards  be  gradually  inured  to  the 
open  air,  being  protected  in  winter  as  there  may  be  occasion. 

The  seeds  are  often  long  in  coming  up. 

In  tlic  second  sort  the  seed  may  be  sown  in  the  early  spring,  as 
April,  on  a  bed  of  light  fresh  earth,  or  where  tiiey  are  to  remain.  In 
the  first  case  they  should  be  removed  where  they  are  to  grow  in  the 
autumn.     These  plants  siiould  not  be  often  removed  afterwards. 

The  third  sort  is  raised  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first,  and 
should  have  free  air  in  the  summer,  and  be  protected  occasionally 
in  the  winter. 

The  other  sorts  are  all  increased  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
second,  being  pricked  out  while  young,  and  in  the  autumn  removed 
to  the  places  where  they  are  to  grow  and  flower. 

As  the  biennial  sorts  either  decay  or  dwindle  after  flowering,  they 
should  be  raised  in  fresh  supplies  every  year  from  seed. 

These  plants  are  very  ornamental  in  the  beds,  borders,  clumps, 
and  other  parts  of  pleasure-grounds,  and  sonic  f)f  them  among  other 
potted  plants. 
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PLATE  XXXIII. 


I.  LAVATERA    TRTMESTRIS. 
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ANNUAL    LAVATERA. 


This  genus  contains  plants  of  the  herbaceous  shrubby  perennial 
kinds.  -  ■     '  -'    •     ^ '  .  '   «.  ■  .     . 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Monadelphia  Poli/andria,  and 
ranks  in  the  natural  order  of  Coliojinifera. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  double  perianthium:  exte- 
rior one-leafed,  trifid,  obtuse,  short,  permanent:  interior  one-leafed, 
half  five-cleft,  more  acute,  more  erect,  permanent:  the  corolla  has 
five  obcordate  flat  petals,  spreading,  affixed  below  to  the  tube  of  the 
stamens:  the  stamina  have  numerous  filaments,  coalescing  be'ow  into 
a  tube;  loose  above  (gaping  at  the  tip  and  surface  of  the  tube):  an- 
thers reniform:  the  pislillum  is  an  orbicular  germ:  style  cylindric, 
short:  stigmas  several  (seven  to  fourteen),  bristly,  length  of  the  style: 
the  pericarpium  is  an  orbicular  capsule,  composed  of  as  many  cells 
as  there  are  stigmas,  bivalve,  and  articulated  in  a  whorl  round 
the  columnar  receptacle,  at  length  falling  off:  the  seeds  solitary  and 
reniform. 

The  species  cultivated  are:  1.  L.  Cretico,  Cretan  Lavatera; 
2.  L.  trimestris,  Common  Annual  Lavatera;  3.  L.  Thurhigiaca,  Great- 
flowered  Lavatera;  4.  L.  arborta.  Tree  Lavatera,  or  Mallow;  5.  L. 
Olbia,  Downy-leaved  Lavatera;  6.  L.  triloba,  Three-lobed  Lavatera; 
7-  L.  Lusitanica,  Portuguese  Lavatera. 

The  first  has  an  annual  fibrous  root  of  thick  fibres,  a  foot  in 
length,  with  innumerable  other  capillary  fibres:  the  stem  round, 
rugged,  five  feet  high,  branched:  the  leaves  on  long  petioles,  very 
soft,  tomentose,  toothed,  seven-angled,  the  angles  of  the  upper  ones 
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sharper:  the  stipules  liineeolate,  ciliale,  bowing  at  bollom  and  then 
erect:  llic  flowers  axillary,  about  four  together,  on  upright  peduncles: 
the  outer  caljx  cup-shaped,  with  ovate  segnienls:  inner  a  little 
longer,  five-cornered  above,  with  lanceolate  segments:  the  corolla 
twice  the  length  of  the  calyx,  pale  blue,  with  oblong,  emarginale 
petals:  the  germ  orbicular-flatted,  ten-grooved:  the  stigmas  ten:  the 
iVuil  smooth,  within  the  calyx:  the  capsules  ten,  round  a  column 
terminated  by  a  hemisphere  with  a  very  small  point  al  toj),  disappear- 
ing when  (he  iVuit  is  rij)e,  and  leaving  a  hole  in  the  middle  ul'  the 
capsules,  which  then  turn  black.  It  is  a  native  ol'  the  island  of  Candia 
or  Crete,  flowering  in  July. 

It  varies  with  red  flouers,  with    wiiite  flowers,    and    with    purple 
floweis. 

The  second  has  also  an  annual  root,  while,  with  spreading  beards: 
the  stem  round,  two  feet  high,  branched,  the  lower  branches  almost 
horizontal:  the  leaves  crenate-toothed,  smooth,  on  long  petioles, 
gradually  narrowed  towards  the  lip:  stipules  ovale  lanceolate,  ciliale^ 
bowed  at  bo'tom  and  then  siraighl :  the  flowers  solitary,  axdlary,  on 
peduncles  shorter  than  the  petiole:  outer  calyx  senn-lrifid,  "with 
keeled  segments;  inner  larger,  witli  lanceolate"  segments,  curled  at 
the  edge:  the  corolla  large,  spreading,  bell-shaped,  pale-flesh-colour, 
wjih  whitish  hnes:  petals  broader  above,  crenate,  frequently  rolled 
up,  the  edges  of  the  claws  deep  purple:  the  gern.  very  smooth: 
the  style  multifid:  the  stigmas  pale-flesh-coloured,  longer  than  the 
tube,  thirteen  to  eighteen:  the  fruit  hemispherical,  convex  beneath, 
covered  at  lop  wjlh  a  ciicidar  concave,  smooth  lid  or  peltate  um- 
brella: there  are  about  twenty  capsules  in  a  whorl;  they  are  brown, 
closed  all  round  and  not  opening,  with  a  longiludinal  raised  line 
along  the  back,  elegantly  marked  on  the  sides  with  flexuose  streaks 
drawn  from  ihe  circumference  to  the  centre:  the  seeds  are  ferrugi- 
nous. It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  &c.  flowering  from  Jidv 
to  September. 

There  are  srveral  varieties.  i 

The  third  Las  the  stem  five  or  six  feet  high,  woolly,  branched:  the' 
lower  leaves  heart-shaped,  crenate,  roundish-lobed:  upper  hasiale, 
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on  short  petioles;   the  stipules  lanceolate:  ihe  flowers  axillary,  soli- 
tary,  pefhincled;  peduncles  longer  than   ihe  leaf:  the  calyxes  sub- 
lonienlose:    the  segments   of  the  outer  he.irt-shaped,   with  a   very 
sharp  point;  ol  the  inner  oblons;  acute:  the  corolla  large,  spreading, 
pale  violi'i  or  purplish,  shaped  like  (hose  of  the  Marsh-mallow,  but 
larger:   petals  emarginale:  the  capsules  about  twenty  (fourteen)  in  a 
wing  oi"  a  papery   substance,  somewhat  sugged,  about  a  columnar 
receptacle,  which  has  many  w  ings  from  the  permanent  sides  of  the 
capsules,  like  the  cogs  of  a  mill-wheel,  ending  in  a  conical  awl- 
shaped    point:    the  seeds   tlalted   a   little,   snsooth,  subcinereous  or 
brown.     It  is  a  native  of  SwedcMi,  dowering  from  July  to  September. 
The  fourth  species  rises   with  a  strong  thick  stalk  the  height  of 
eight  or  ten   feet  (in  gardens),   tlividing  into  many  branches  at  the 
top:  in  its  wild  state,  when  largest,  from  four  to  six  feet  high,  and  as 
much  as  four  inches  in  diameter:   the  leaves  are  alternate,  numerous, 
cordate,  roundish-seven-angled  (some  five,  and  others  three-angled), 
the  angles  blunt,  soft  as  velvet,  shorter  than  the  petioles:   the  stipules 
short,  smooth,  acuniinate  at  the  tip,  broad  at  the  base:   the  tiowers 
mostly  in  pairs,  sometimes  three  together,  on  upright  peduncles  au 
inch  and  a  half  in  length:  the  outer  calyx  ovate  at  the  base,  divided 
half  way  into  three  broad  blunt  segments;  inner  only  half  the  size, 
divided  half  way  into  five  sharp  segnients:  the  corolla  purplish  red, 
/ith  dark  blotches  at  the  base,  spreading  bell-shaped  (like  that  of 
the  common    Mallow),    an  inch  or  more   in  diameter:    the   petals 
broader  at  top,  narrow  at  the  base,  so  that  the  calyx  appears  between 
the  claws:  the  cylinder  of  filaments  purple,  woolly  at  the  base:  the 
germ  very  smooth:  the  style  usually  eight  cleft  at  top  :  the  stigmas 
revolute,  reddish:  the  ring  or  whorl  of  fruits  is  seven  or  eight  cap- 
suled: the  common  receplack;  awl-shaped,  with  a  conoid  globule  at 
top,  and  small  crescent  shaped  lamell2e  at  the  base  and  the  inter- 
stices of  the  capsules:  the  capsules  are  reniformed-rounded,  sharply 
three-cornered,  membranaceous,  wrinkled,  closed  on  all  sides,  pale 
bay-coloured,    not   opening:    the   seeds   kidney-shaped,    and    ash- 
coloured.     It  is  a  native  of  Italy,  &c.  flowering  from  June  or  July  to 
September  or  October. 
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The  rifdi  lias  around  hianchcd  stem,  live  I'eeLliigii,  viilosc  at  lo]), 
reddish:   llic  leaves  soft,  whitish,  loinenlose,  unequally  serrate;   the 
lower  subcordale-hastate,  five-angled;  the  upper  ovate,  three-cusped. 
the  middle  lobe  narrowed,  acute,  oblong:  the  stipules  ovate-lanceo- 
late, villose:   the  flowers  on  short  peduncles,  axillary,  solitary,  very 
seldom   two  together;  terminating  ones  in  a  spike:  the  outer  calyx 
ovate,   with  roundish-acute  segments;  inner  larger,  with   lanccolale- 
acute  segments:  the   corolla  large,  spreading  very   much,    reddish- 
purple:  the  petals  with  narrowed  claws,   covered   with   white   hairs, 
inserted  into  a  flesh-coloured   tube:  the  stamens  purple:  the  germ 
roundish-compressed,  with  twenty  grooves:  the  style  divided  into 
about   twenty  parts:  the  stigmas  long,  iccurved:  the  capsules  about 
twenty,  black,  smooth,  fixed  in  a  ring  about  a  thick  striated  cone: 
when  the  seeds  are  ripe,  that  part  which  is  next  to  the  axis  appears 
naked,  on  account   of  the   pellicle   which  forms  the  internal  part  of 
the  capsule  adhering  to  the  axis.     According  to  Linnxus,  the  leaves 
of  the  first  year  are  very   large,  and  those  of  the  following  much 
smaller,  which  is  a  circumstance  common  lo  this  with  otlier  plants  of 
the  same  natural  order.     It   is   a  native  of  the  south  of   France, 
flowerino;  from  June  to  October. 

The  sixth  species  has  a  round  branched  stem,  from  three  to  four 
feet  in  height:  the  leaves  are   alternate,    pelioled,   shorter   than  the 
petioles,  roundish,  but  with  the  border  so  rolled  back  as  to  appear 
triangular:    the    stipules    cordate,    broad,   acuminate,  serrate:    the 
flowers  axillary:  three  peduncles,  mostly  one-flowered,  in  each  axil, 
upright,  shorter  than  the  petiole:  the  segments  of  the  outer  calyx 
broad-cordate,    acuminate :    the   inner  calyx    twice   as   large,   five- 
cornered,  acuminate,    with   the    corners   prominent:    corolla  large, 
spreading,   pale  purple,  with   the  claws   while,   hairy:   the  capsules 
about  fifteen,  in  a  ring  about  a  column  ending  in  a  point.    According 
to  Linn^us,  the  whole  plant  is  tomentose,  being  covered   wiih  very 
small  glutinous  hairs,  with  other  larger  ones  slellale  at  top  mixed 
among  them.     It  is  a  native  of  France  and  Spain,  flowering  from 
,!une  lo  Se  pi  ember. 
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The   scveiuli  is  a  native  of  Porlugal,  tloweiing  in  August  and 
September. 

Culture. — 'J'he  first  Imo,  or  annuaUorls,  are  readily  increased,  by 
sowing  the  seeds  in  a  light  soil  in  the  places  where  the  plants  are  to 
remain,  or  in  pots,  iu  the  spring  season,  as  about  the  latter  end  of 
March,  in  patches  of  four  or  five  in  each,  giving  them  water  occa- 
sionally when  the  weather  is  dry.  AVhen  the  plants  have  attained  a 
hllle  growth,  they  should  be  thinned  out  to  one  or  two  of  the 
strongest  plants.  When  any  are  to  be  removed  to  other  places,  it 
should  be  done  at  this  period,  and  with  a  little  earth  about  the  roots, 
due  water  and  shade  being  given;  but  they  seldom  succeed  well  by 
transplanting. 

All  the  other  shrubby  perennial  sorts  may  likewise  be  increased 
by  sowing  the  seeds,  and  managing  the  plants  in  the  same  manner. 

Most  of  these  sorts  will  not  last  more  than  two  years  in  this 
climate,  unless  the  soil  be  dry,  when  they  continue  three  or  four. 

They  in  general  require  a  warm  diy  situation,  or  to  have  their 
roots  covered  by  old  tan,  or  the  protection  of  the  green-house  during 
the  severity  of  the  winter  season. 

They  are  all  highly  ornamental  in  diiYerent  parts  of  pleasure- 
grounds.  The  annual  sorts  have  great  beauty,  in  their  Howers  being 
large,  numerous,  and  conspicuous,  and  are  proper  where  large 
showy-flowering  plants  are  required.  The  perennial  kinds  arc  also 
suitable  for  large  borders  and  shrubbery  compartments,  having  large, 
straight,  upright,  durable  stems,  terminated  by  branchy  bushy  heads, 
and  very  large  soft  foliage,  that  foiin  a  fine  variety  in  assemblage 
with  other  plants,  though  their  flowers  are  often  hidden  by  then* 
large  leaves.  ■  •. 
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2.   LATHYRUS    SATIVUS. 

BLUE-FLOWERED    LATHYRUS. 

'I'h IS  genus  conlaiiis  plants  of  die  herbaceous  climbmg  (lowcry 
kinds. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  anil  order  Diadelphiii  Decandrkt,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Papi/ioiiacea  or  Leguminoscc. 

The  characters  are  :  that  the  calyx  is  a  one-leafed  perianlhiuni, 
half  five-cleft,  bell-shaped:  divisions  lanceolate,  sharp:  the  two 
upper  ones  shorter ;  the  lowest  longer  :  (he  corolla  papilionaceous: 
standard  obcordate,  very  large,  reflex  on  llie  sides  and  tip:  wings 
oblong,  lunulate,  short,  obtuse:  keel  half-orbiculate,  size  of  (he 
wings,  and  wider  than  (he  wings,  gaping  inwards  in  (he  middle:  (he 
stamina  have  diadelphous  filamen(s,  (single  and  nine-cleft)  rising 
upwards:  anthers,  roundish:  the  pistilluin  is  a  compressetl  germ, 
oblong,  linear:  style  erected  upwards,  flat,  wider  above,  with  sharp 
lip:  stigma,  from  the  middle  of  (he  s(yle  (o  (lie  lip  villose  in  front: 
the  pericarpium  is  a  legume,  very  long,  cviiiulric  or  coniprcssed, 
acuminate,  one-celled,  bivalve:  the  seeds  several,  cylindric,  globose, 
or  but  little  cornered. 

The  species  cultivated  are:  1.  L.  odorafi/s,  Sweet  Ladiyi'us,  or 
Pea;  2.  L.  TinQita/n/s,  Tangier  I,a(liyrus,  or  Pea;  3.  L.  lulij'olius. 
Broad-leaved  Lathyrus,  or  Everlasting  Pea. 

Several  other  species  may  be  cul(iva(ed  wliere  variety  is  wanted. 

The  first  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rises  from  three  (o  four  feet 
high  by  means  of  its  long  claspers  or  tendrils:  the  flower-stalks  come 
out  at  the  joints,  are  about  six  inches  long,  and  sustain  two  large 
flowers,  which  have  a  strong  odour,  anfl  are  succeeded  by  oblong- 
hairy  pods,  having  four  five  or  roundish  seeds  in  each.  It  is  a  native 
of  Sicily.        ...  —   .  .  .     .     - 
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There  nre  several  varielies;  as  the  purple-flowered,  the  Avhite- 
flowered,  tlie  variegated  or  painted  lady,  sweet-scented,  and  the 
scarlet. 

The  second  species  has  the  stem  four  or  five  feet  high:  the  leaf- 
lets veined:  tlie  peduncles  short,  sustaining  two  large  flowers  with 
purple  standarils,  the  wings  and  keel  bright  red:  the  legumes  long, 
jointed,  containing  several  seeds, 

Martyn  observes,  that  the  whole  plant  is  very  smooth:  the  stem 
branched,  lunning  out  on  each  side  into  a  slender  sharp  wing:  the 
petioles  angular,  ending  in  bifid,  trifid,  or  simple  tendrils:  the  stipules 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  produced  downwards  into  an  earlet,  similar 
but  much  smaller:  the  peduncles  sometimes  one-flowered.  It  is  a 
native  of  Barbary,  flowering  in  June  and  July;  and  although  it  has 
not  the  agreeable  scent,  or  variety  of  colours,  or  continuance  in  blow 
of  the  Sweet  Pea,  it  is  usually  sown  in  gardens  with  other  annual 
seeds. 

The  third  has  a  perennial  root:  the  stalks  several,  thick,  climbing 
by  means  of  tendrils  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet,  or  even  higher 
in  woods:  these  die  to  the  ground  in  autumn,  and  new  ones  rise  in 
the  spiing  from  the  same  root:  the  leaves  stifl',  marked  with  three  or 
five  strong  ribs,  rolled  in  at  the  edge,  blunt  at  the  end,  but  termina- 
ting in  a  little  point  or  bristle;  they  are  always  in  pairs,  and  on  a 
winged  petiole;  at  the  base  of  this  are  large  stipules,  shaped  some- 
what like  the  head  of  a  halbert:  the  tendrils  multitid  or  branched  : 
the  peduncles  eight  or  nine  inches  long.  Each  flower  has  an  awl- 
shaped  bracte  at  the  base  of  the  pedicel:  the  corolla  pale  purplish 
rose-colour:  the  legumes  an  inch  and  half  long,  and  lialf  an  inch  in 
breadth.  It  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  flowering  at  the 
end  of  June  and  beginning  of  July. 

It  is  a  showy  plant  for  slirubberies,  wilderness  quarters,  arbours, 
and  trellis-work;  but  too  large  and  rampant  for  borders  of  the  com- 
mon flower-garden. 

There  are  many  varieties;  as  the  red-flowered,  the  purple- 
flowered,  the  scarlet-flowered,  and  the  large-flowered. 

Culture. — These  plants  may  be  readily  raised,  by  sowing  the  seeds 
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of  the  (lifterent  soils  m  the  aulumu  or  spring  seasons  at  different 
times,  in  patches  of  six  or  eight  together,  in  the  places  where  they 
are  to  grow.  Where  the  soil  is  light  and  dry,  the  autumn  is  the  best 
season,  as  the  plants  appear  more  early,  but  in  other  cases  the  spring 
should  be  preferred.  The  plants  afterwards  only  require  to  be  kept 
clean  from  weeds,  and  be  properly  supported  by  branchy  sticks. 

The  last  sort  may  likewise  be  increased  by  transplanting  the 
roots  in  the  autumn;  but  the  plants  in  this  way  are  seldom  so  good 
as  by  seeds. 

The  two  first  sorts  must   be  sown   annually,  but  the  last  will 
remain  many  years. 

It  is  the  practice  with  the  gardeners  who  raise  the  first  sorts  for 
the  London  markets,  to  sow  them  in  the  autumn,  in  pots,  and  secure 
them  from  severe  weather,  by  placing  them  in  hot-bed  frames;  by 
which  means  they  can  bring  them  much  more  early  to  market. 
They  may  be  continued  in  flower  the  whole  summer  by  repeated 
■sowings  in  the  spring.  When  sown  in  pots  they  should  be  watered 
frequently. 

They  are  all  highly  ornamental  in  the  borders,  clumps,  and  other 
parts  of  pleasure-grounds,  when  properly  intermixed  in  their  species 
and  different  varieties. 
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PLATE  XXXIV. 

LYCHNIS    CHALCEDONICA. 

SCARLET    LYCHNIS. 


This  genus  conlains  plants  of  the  hardy,  herbaceous,  flowery, 
perennial  kind.  '.  - 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Decandria  Pentagynia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Caryophyllei. 

The  characters  are :  that  the  calyx  is  a  one-leafed  perianthium, 
oblong,  membranaceous,  five-toothed,  permanent:  the  corolla  has 
five  petals:  claws  the  length  of  the  calyx,  flat,  margined:  border 
often  cloven,  flat:  the  stamina  have  ten  filaments,  longer  than  the 
calyx,  alternately  shorter,  each  of  these  fixed  to  a  claw  of  each 
petal:  anthers  incumbent:  tlie  pislillum  is  a  subovate  germ:  styles 
five,  awl-shaped,  longer  than  the  stamens:  stigmas  reflex  against  the 
sun,  pubescent:  the  pericarpium  is  a  capsule  approaching  to  an 
ovate  form,  covered,  one,  three,  or  five  celled,  five-valved:  the 
seeds  very  many,  and  roundish. 

The  species  cultivated  are:  \.  L.  chalcedonica,  Scarlet  Lychnis; 
2.  L.  Flos  cuchH,  Red- flowered  Lychnis,  Meadow  Pink,  or  Ragged 
Robin;  3.  L.  coroi^ata,  Chinese  Lychnis;  4.  L.  viscaria.  Viscous 
Lichnis,  or  Catchfly ;  5.  L.  cliurna,  Rose-flowered  Lychnis,  Wild 
Red  Campion,  or  Red  Bachelor's  Buttons;  6.  L.  vespertina,  White- 
flowered  Lychnis,  Wild  White  Campion,  or  White  Bachelor's 
Buttons. 

The  first  has  a  perennial  root:  the  stems  three  feet  high,  upright, 
stiff,  round,  jointed,  hairy :  at  every  joint  are  two  large  leaves  of  a 
brownish  green  colour:  the  flowers  terminating  in  a  large  flat-topped 
tuft,  consisting  of  several  bundles:  the  corolla  is  of  a  scarlet  or  bright 
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red  orange  colour,  varying  to  while,  blush,  and  variable,  that  is,  pale 
red,  growing  paler  till  it  becomes  almost  while.  It  is  a  native  of 
Russia,  Sec. 

Besides  its  varying  as  above,  there  is  a  variety  wilh  very  double 
flowers  of  a  beautiful  scarlet  colour:  it  has  a  perennial  root,  from 
which  arise  two,  three,  or  four  stalks,  according  to  the  slrensrth  of 
the  roots,  which  in  lich  moist  land  grow  upwards  of  four  icet  high; 
the  stalks  are  strong,  erect,  and  hairy,  being  garnished  the  whole 
length  with  spear-shaped  leaves  sitting  close  to  the  stalks,  placed 
opposite;  and  just  above  each  pair  of  leaves  there  are  four  smaller 
leaves  standing  round  the  stalk :  the  flowers  are  produced  in  close 
clusters  sitting  upon  the  top  of  the  stalk:  when  the  roots  are  strong, 
the  clusters  of  flowers  are  very  large,  and  make  a  fine  appearance, 
coming  out  the  latter  end  of  June,  and  in  moderate  seasons  continue 
near  a  month  in  beauty.  The  stalks  decay  in  autumn,  and  new  ones 
arise  in  the  following  spring. 

The  second  has  also  a  i)erennial  root,  bronwish  while,  subacrid  : 
the  stems  from  one  to  three  feet  high,  upright,  somewhat  angular 
and  grooved,  swelled  at  the  Joints,  purplish:  they  are  procumbent, 
and  become  upright  at  the  time  of  flowering:  the  stem-leaves  oppo- 
site, connate,  lanceolate,  keeled,  upright,  smooth:  the  pediuicles 
opposite,  with  one  generally  between  them:  the  calyx  ten-angled, 
of  a  deep  purple  colour:  the  corolla  pink  or  j)urj)lish  red,  varyino- 
sometimes  to  white:  ihc  border  of  the  petals  dividing  into  four  seg- 
ments, of  which  the  two  outer  are  shorter  and  narrower:  the  claws 
have  two  small  spear-shaped  teeth  at  the  top:  the  capsule  one- 
celled,  the  mouth  having  five  teeth  which  turn  back:  the  seeds 
flattish,  rugged,  of  a  brown  ash-colour.  It  is  a  native  of  most  parts 
of  Europe,  flowering  in  May  and  June. 

In  the  third  the  whole  plant  is  smooth:  the  stem  simple,  round, 
upright,  a  fool  high:  the  leaves  opposite,  embracing,  oblong-ovate, 
acute,  entire,  an  inch  or  a  little  more  in  length  :  the  flowers  aggre- 
gate, about  three,  sessile:  the  calyx  is  ten-angled:  the  petals  are 
gashed,  crenatc  multifid:  the  filaments  the  length  of  the  lube  of  the 
corolla,  filiform:  the  germ  superior:  styles  five,  mucli  shorter  than  the 
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lube  of  the  corolla.     It  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  flowering  in 
June  and  July.  •  -    . 

The  fourth  species  has  long,  narrow,  grass-like  leaves,  which 
come  out  from  the  root  without  order,  sitting  close  to  the  ground ; 
between  these  come  up  straight  single  slalks,  which  in  good  ground 
rise  a  foot  and  half  high ;  at  each  joint  of  the  stalk  come  out  two 
leaves  opposite,  of  the  same  form  as  the  lower,  but  decreasing  in 
their  size  upwards;  under  each  pair  of  leaves,  for  an  inch  in  length, 
there  sweats  out  of  the  stalk  a  glutinous  liquor,  which  is  almost  as 
clammy  as  birdlime,  so  that  ants  and  other  insects  which  happen  to 
light  upon  these  places,  or  attempt  to  creep  up  to  the  flowers,  are 
fastened  to  the  stalk;  whence  the  title  of  Catchfly:  the  root  is 
perennial,  yellowish  on  the  outside,  white  within:  the  stem  round, 
not  grooved,  smooth,  being  terminated  by  a  cluster  of  purple  flowers, 
and  from  the  two  upper  joints  come  out  on  each  side  of  the  stalk  a 
cluster  of  the  same  flowers,  so  that  the  whole  forms  a  sort  of  loose 
spike:  these  appear  in  the  beginning  of  May,  and  the  single  flowers 
are  succeeded  by  roundish  seed-vessels,  which  are  full  of  small 
angular  seeds,  ripening  in  July.  It  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of 
Europe. 

The  fifth  has  likewise  a  perennial  root,  the  thickness  of  the  little 
finger,  white,  of  a  slightly  acrid  and  bitter  taste,  furnished  with 
numerous  fibres:  the  stalks  are  several,  upright,  from  one  to  three 
feet  high,  round,  hirsute,  jointed,  purple,  the  joints  swelled:  the 
uppermost  branches  forked :  the  leaves  opposite,  connate,  ovate- 
acuminate,  hirsute,  slightly  nerved:  the  calyx  is  hairy,  striated,  pur- 
ple, five-toothed;  in  the  female  more  turgid:  the  petals  purple 
obcordate:  at  the  bottom  of  the  lamina  or  broad  spreading  part  are 
two  or  four  small  upright  white  blunt  appendicles:  the  germ  is  ovate, 
surrounded  by  a  nectary  at  the  base:  the  capsule  one-celled,  with 
ten  teeth  at  the  mouth:  seeds  gray,  somewhat  rugged.  It  is  a  native 
of  many  parts  of  Europe. 

There  is  a  variety  with  double  flowers,  cultivated  in  gardens  by 
the  name  of  Red  Bachelor's  Buttons,  which  is  an  ornamental  plant, 
and  continues  long  in  flower. 
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The  sixth  species  has  the  stalks  branched  out  much  more  than  in 
the  fifth  sort,  being  weaker  and  more  flaccid:  the  leaves  are  longer 
and  more  veined:  the  flowers  stand  singly  upon  pretty  long  pedun- 
cles, and  are  not  produced  in  clusters  as  in  that;  it  is  very  hairy,  the 
calyx  is  more  swollen,  and  it  flowers  a  month  after  it.  And  Dr. 
Withering  remarks,  that  the  petals  on  the  male  plant  have  the  laminai 
divided  down  to  the  claws,  but  in  the  female  they  are  only  cloven 
half  way  down.  Dr.  John  Siblhorp  also  states,  that  the  ca})sules 
in  the  fifth  are  roundish,  and  that  its  scenlless  flowers  stand  open 
through  the  day;  while  this  has  conical  ca})sules,  and  i(s  odoriferous 
flowers  open  only  towards  evening.  'J'his  also  prefers  a  dry  soil, 
while  that  spreads  in  a  moist  one.     It  is  common  in  Siberia. 

There  are  varieties  with  purple  or  blush-coloured  flowers;  with 
quadrifid  petals;  with  hermaphrodite  flowers;  with  double  flowers, 
cultivated  in  gardens  by  the  name  of  Double  White  Bachelor's 
Buttons. 

Culture. — They  may  be  increased  with  facilily  in  the  single  sorts 
by  seed,  and  parting  the  roots;  and  in  the  doubles  by  dividing  oi 
slipping  the  roots,  and  sometimes  by  cuttings  of  their  stalks. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  in  the  early  spring,  as  in  March,  in  u 
bed  or  border  of  light  earth,  in  an  eastern  aspect,  each  sort  separate, 
raking  them  in  lightly,  or  they  may  be  sown  in  small  drills.  The 
plants  come  up  in  two  or  three  weeks,  when  they  should  have  occa- 
sional waterings  and  hand  weedings:  and  when  the  plants  are  two 
or  three  inches  high,  be  planted  out  in  beds  or  borders,  in  rows  six 
inches  asunder,  watcuing  them  till  fresh  rooted,  letting  them  remain 
till  the  autunm  or  following  spring,  when  they  should  be  transplanted 
where  they  are  to  remain. 

Both  the  single  and  double  may  be  increased  by  slipping  the  roots; 
but  it  is  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  double  sort,  as  they  can- 
not with  certainty  be  obtained  from  seed :  the  season  for  performing 
this  work  is  the  autumn,  after  the  stalks  decay,  when  the  whole  root 
may  either  be  taken  up,  and  divided  into  as  many  slips  as  are  fur- 
nished with  proper  root-fibres,  or  the  main  root  stand,  and  as  many 
of  the  outer  oflsets  as  seem  convenient  be  slipped  off:  these  slips, 
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when  strong,  should  be  planted  at  once  where  they  are  to  remain; 
but  when  rather  small  and  weak,  it  is  better  to  plant  them  in  nursery- 
rows,  half  a  foot  asunder,  to  remain  a  year,  and  then  transplant  them 
for  good  where  they  are  to  stand. 

The  planting  of  cuttings  of  the  stalks  is  mostly  practised  for  the 
double  scarlet  sort,  Avhen  it  increases  but  sparingly  by  offsets  of  the 
root.  It  is  performed  in  summer,  when  the  stalks  are  well  advanced 
in  growth,  but  before  they  flower,  or  have  become  hard  and  woody. 
Some  of  them  should  be  cut  off  close  to  the  bottom,  and  divided  into 
lengths  of  from  three  to  five  Joints,  planting  them  in  an  easterly 
border  of  rich  moist  loamy  earth,  two-thirds  of  their  length  into  the 
ground,  leaving  only  one  joint  or  eye  out,  watering  them  directly, 
and  repeating  it  occasionally  with  necessary  shade  in  hot  weather. 
They  will  be  well  rooted,  and  form  proper  plants  for  transplanting 
in  the  autumn.  If  the  cuttings,  as  soon  as  planted,  are  covered 
down  close  with  hand-glasses,  it  will  greatly  promote  their  rooting, 
so  as  to  form  stronger  plants  before  the  winter  season  comes  on. 

The  only  culture  they  require  afterwards  is  clearing  them  from 
weeds  in  summer,  and  supporting  with  stakes  them  which  need  it, 
cutting  down  and  clearing  away  the  decayed  stalks  in  the  autumn. 

Of  the  third  sort,  as  being  rather  more  tender,  some  plants  should 
be  planted  in  pots,  for  moving  under  the  protection  of  a  frame  or 
green-house  in  the  winter  season. 

They  are  all  very  ornamental  for  the  pleasure-grounds,  particu- 
larly the  doubles,  and  prosper  in  any  common  soil,  remaining  in  all 
weathers  unhurt,  being  of  many  years  duration  in  root;  and,  when 
of  some  standing,  send  up  many  stalks  every  spring,  terminated  by 
numerous  flowers,  making  a  fine  appearance  in  summer.  The  Scarlet 
Double  Lychnis  claims  the  preference,  though  the  single  scarlet  sort 
is  also  very  showy.  And  all  the  other  species  in  their  respective 
double-flowered  states  are  ornamental.  They  are  all  kept  in  the 
nurseries  for  sale.  In  planting  out,  the  tallest  growers  should  be 
placed  the  most  backward,  and  the  others  more  towards  the  front. 
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2.  LEUCOJUM  VERNUM. 

SPRING    SNOW-FLAKE. 


This  genus  contains  plants  of  the  bulbous-rooted  flowery  peren- 
nial kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Hexandria  Monogynia,  and 
ranks  in  the  natural  order  of  Spathacea 

The  characters  are :  that  the  calyx  is  an  oblong,  obtuse,  com- 
pressed spathe,  gaping  on  the  flat  side,  withering:  the  corolla  is  bell- 
shapedrexpanded :  petals  six,  ovate,  flat,  conjoined  at  the  base,  with 
the  tips  thickish  and  stiffish:  the  stamina  have  six  setaceous  fila- 
ments, very  short:  anthers  oblong,  obtuse,  quadrangular,  upright, 
distant:  the  pistillum  is  a  roundish  inferior  germ:  style  clavate, 
obtuse:  stigma  setaceous,  upright,  sharp,  longer  than  the  slamens  : 
the  pericarpium  is  a  top-shaped  capsule,  three-celled,  three  valvod : 
the  seeds  several,  roundish. 

The  species  cultivated  are:  1.  L.  vemitm,  Great  Spring  Snow- 
drop; 2.  L.  iFstivioii,  Summer  Snow-drop;  3.  L.  aiitummile.  Autumnal 
Snow-drop;  4.  L.  strumosum.  Many-flowered  Cape  Leucojum- 

The  first  has  an  oblong  bulb,  shaped  like  that  of  the  DaffiDdil, 
but  smaller:  the  leaves  are  flat,  deep  green,  four  or  five  in  number, 
broader  and  longer  than  those  of  the  Common  Snow-drop:  the 
scape  angular,  near  a  foot  high,  hollow  and  channelled:  towards  the 
top  comes  out  a  whitish  sheath,  opening  on  the  side,  out  of  which 
come  out  two  or  three  flowers,  hanging  on  slender  peduncles:  the 
corolla  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  Common  Snow-drop;  and  the 
ends  ol' ihe  petals  are  green.  They  appear  in  March,  and  have  an 
agreeable  scent,  not  much  unlike  those  of  the  Hawthorn. 

Tiie  flowers,  which  at  first  sight  resemble  those  of  the  Conniion 
Snow-drop,  are  easily  distinguished  by  the  abi^cnce  of  the  Three- 
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leaved  Nectary:  ihey  do  not  come  out  so  soon  by  a  month.  It  is 
called  by  Mr.  Curtis,  Spring  Snow-fake.  It  is  a  native  of  Italy,  &c. 
The  second  species  has  a  bulb  the  size  of  a  Chesnut,  somewhat 
ovate,  outwardly  pale-brown,  inwardly  M'hile;  coats  numerous,  thin, 
and  closely  compacted.  But  Miller  asserts,  that  it  is  nearly  as  large 
as  that  of  the  Common  Dattbdil,  and  very  like  it  in  shape:  that  the 
leaves  also  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  Daffodil,  more  in  number  than 
in  the  first,  and  keeled  at  the  bottom,  where  they  fold  over  each 
other,  and  embrace  the  stalk:  the  leaves  are  about  a  foot  and  half 
in  length,  upright,  nearly  linear,  almost  an  inch  in  breadth,  obtuse; 
the  lower  ones  shortest :  the  scape  a  little  higher  than  the  leaves, 
hollow,  slightly  flatted,  two-edged,  a  little  twisted,  one  side  some- 
times obtuse,  the  other  acute:  the  peduncles  for  the  most  part  five 
from  the  same  sheath,  each  supporting  a  single  tlower,  angular,  and 
of  unequal  lengths:  the  flowers  are  pendulous,  growing  all  one  way^ 
having  little  scent:  the  petals  are  white,  finely  grooved  within,  not  at 
all  uniting  at  bottom;  the  tips  thickish,  a  little  puckered,  and  marked 
with  a  green  spot.  The  flowers  appear  at  the  end  of  April  or  the 
beo;innin<>-  of  May,  and  there  is  a  succession  of  them  during  three 
weeks,  or  longer  in  cool  weather.     It  is  a  native  of  Hungary,  &c. 

To  distinguish  it  from  Galanthus,  Mr.  Curtis  names  it  Summer 
Snow-jiake;  and  in  gardens  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Great  Summer 
Sno:i'-drop;  Late  or  Toll  Snow-drop. 

The  third  has  a  thick  bulb  for  the  size  of  the  plant,  composed  of 
many  glutinous  coats,  bitter,  covered  with  a  whitish  membrane:  the 
scape  slender,  brownish,  a  hand  in  height,  supporting  two  or  three 
small  white  flowers  (sometimes  only  one),  hanging  down,  having  no 
smell.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  four  or  five  capillary  leaves,  which 
begin  to  spring  up  after  the  flower  is  past,  when  the  seeds  arc  ripen- 
ing, and  sometimes  after  the  heads  are  ripe.  They  abide  all  the 
M'inter  and  spring  following,  and  wither  away  in  the  beginning  of 
summer;  leaving  the  scape  to  appear  naked:  the  flowers  are  a  little 
reddish  at  the  bottom  next  the  stalk.  It  is  a  native  of  Portugal, 
flowering  in  September. 

The  fourth  has  a  roundish  white  bulb,  less  than  a  hazel  nut:  the 
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leaves  two  or  ihrcc,  inclosed  at  llie  base  in  a  while  shealli,  iilitbrni, 
doited  with  white,  keeled  at  boltoin,  flat,  or  a  Utile  convex  on  the 
back,  weak,  and  more  or  less  lying  on  the  ground:  scape  flexuose- 
crect,  slender,  about  half  a  foot  high,  roundish,  leiniinaled  by  a 
spreading  umbel  of  from  three  to  seven  (lowers:  the  valves  of  the 
spathe  lanceolate,  acute,  membranaceous,  opposite,  sometimes  equal, 
sometimes  not,  pale:  the  peduncles  filiform,  one-flowered,  unequal, 
from  one  to  two  inches  in  length:  flowers  without  scent,  coming  out 
successively:  petals  white  within,  purplish  without,  oblong,  lanceo- 
late, three  lines  in  lenglli;  the  three  inner  blunlish;  the  tinee  outer 
acute,  with  a  blunt  greenish  keel:  anthers  purple:  germ  three-cor- 
nered, orreen:  style  while,  swelled  out  at  bottom  into  a  bodv  larger 
than  the  germ,  plaited  at  bottom;  thence  awl-shaped,  bluntly  three- 
cornered,  the  length  of  the  stamens:  stigma  obscurely  Irifid  :  capsule 
subglobular,  three-cornercd :  the  whole  plant  is  smooth.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Cape,  flowering  in  November. 

Culture. — These  plants  are  readily  increased  by  off-sets  from  the 
roots,  whicli  should  be  separated  from  the  old  roots  about  every  third 
year,  in  the  sununcr  season,  as  soon  as  their  leaves  begin  to  decay, 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  bulbous  roots. 

They  may  also  be  increased  by  seeds,  which  should  l)e  sown  in 
the  hitler  end  ol'  August,  in  a  border  of  light  bog  earth.  The  plants 
should  remain  in  liiis  situation  till  the  second  summer,  and  be  then 
taken  up  at  the  proper  period  and  planted  in  beds,  till  they  begin  to 
flower,  when  they  should  be  removed  into  the  borders.  In  this  way 
they  are  three  or  four  years  before  they  flower. 

The  best  method  is,  to  procure  the  roots  from  the  nurserymen, 
and  plant  them  in  the  beginning  of  the  autumn,  in  an  eastern  or 
northern  border,  where  the  soil  is  of  a  boggy  quality,  in  patches  of- 
three  or  four  together,  in  the  fronts,  putting  them  in  to  the  depth  of 
about  three  or  four  inches. 

'J'he  ofF-sets  should  be  planted  out  in  beds  a  year  or  two  after 
being  taken  off,  till  fit  to  be  set  out  for  flowering. 

A  soft  loamy  soil,  or  a  mixture  of  loam  and  bog  earth,  are  the 
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most  suited  lo  llieir  ht^ulliiy  growlh.     Tlie  last  sort  requires  proleetioii 
in  tlie  house  with  other  Cape  hiili:)s.  -  :         •     ' 

-      By  plauting  iheni  in   the  different  aspects  mentioned,  a  longer 
succcesiou  ot"  tlouers  may  be  protlueed. 

Tiiey  are  very  ornamental   in   the  fronts  of  the  borders,   or  the 
sides  of  the  lawns,  and  other  parl'j  near  the  house.  . 


3.  LYSIMACHIA    NUMMULARIA. 

CREEPING    MONEYWORT. 

Tins  genus  contains  plants  of  the  hardy  herbaceous  biennial 
and  perennial  kinds. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Pcnlandria  Monogynia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Rofacea. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  five-parted  perianlhium, 
acute,  erect,  permanent:  the  corolhi  one-petalled,  wheel-shaped: 
lube  none:  "  border  five-parted,  fiat:  divisions  ovate-oblong:  the 
stamina  have  five  awl-shaped  filaments,  opposite  to  the  divisions  of 
llie  corolla:  anthers  acuminate:  the  pistillum  is  a  roundish  germ: 
style  filiform,  the  length  of  the  stamens:  stigma  obtuse:  the  pericar- 
pium  is  u  globular  capsule,  mucronate,  one-celled,  ten-valvcd  (five- 
valved):  the  seeds  very  many,  and  angular:  the  receptacle  globular, 
very  large,  dotted,  (free.) 

The  species  cultivated  are:  1.  L.  Ephoneruni,  Willow-leaved 
Loose-strife;  2.  L.  dubio,  Purple-flowered  Loose-strife;  3.  L.  atrkta, 
Upright  Loose-strife, 

The  first  has  a  perennial  root:  the  stems  several,  upright,  more 
than  throe  feet  high:  the  leaves  narrrow,  smooth,  and  at  the  base  of 
these  conic  out  short  side  branches,  with  smaller  leaves  of  the  same 
shape:   the  flowers  are  produced  in  a  long  close  upright  spike,  at  the 
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top  of  the  slalk:  tlie  corolla  is  ^vhilc:  llie  slamciis  lon::;or  than  the 
corolla.  Il  is  very  distincl  from  llic  second  scrl  by  ils  size,  five- 
valved  capsides,  while  flowers,  and  leaves  wilhoul  dots.  It  is  a 
nalive  of  Spain,  flowering  from  .lidy  lo  September. 

The  second  species  is  an  annnal  (biennial)  plant,  too  lender  for 
the  open  air  of  this  climale:  il  agrees  with  ihc  first  soil  in  habit, 
slructnre,  and  olaucous  colour:  il  has  no  dots  under  the  K-avcs:  the 
petals  are  acuniinale,  a  litllc  longer  than  the  calyx,  converging,  and 
deep  red:  the  stamens  are  longer  than  the  corolla,  wilh  brown  an- 
thers: and  the  flowers  sessile  in  a  spike.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
first  sort,  and  is  a  nalive  of  the  Levant,  flowering  in  July  and  August. 

The  third  has  the  stem  erect,  four-cornered,  smooth:  the  leaves 
quite  entire,  acute,  smooth,  dotted:  the  racemes  simple:  the  pedi- 
cels in  a  sort  of  whorl,  fdiform,  an  inch  long:  llie  bracles  lanceolate, 
very  short:  the  divisions  of  the  calyx  lanceolate,  smooth,  dotted  with 
red:  the  petals  three  times  as  long  as  the  calyx,  yellow,  with  red 
stripes  and  dots,  and  two  dark-red  spots:  the  stamens  shorter  than 
the  corolla.     It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  flowering  in  July  and 

August. 

Culture— Thc^e  may  all  be  easily  increased  either  by  sowing  the 
seeds  in  the  autumn,  as  soon  as  tlu-y  are  fully  ripened,  on  a  moist 
border,  wilh  an  easicrn  asi)ect;  or  by  parting  the  roots,  and  planting 
them  out  at  the  same  season,  in  the  same  situations. 

The  plants  should  afterwards  be  kept  clean,  and  in  the  first 
method  removed  into  the  situations  where  they  are  to  remain  in  the 

autumn. 

Jn  the  second  sort  the  seeds  should  be  sown  on  a  hot-bed. 

The  third  sort  is  increased  by  planting  the  bulbs  thrown  out  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

They  all  afford  ornament  and  variety  in  the  borders  and  otlier 
^larls  of  pleasure-grounds. 


•      PLATE  XXXV. 

1.  LOBELIA  CARDINALIS. 

SCARLET   LOBELIA,    OR  CARDINALS   FLOWER. 

This  genus  contains  plants  of  the  herbaceous  and  under  shrubby 
perenial  kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Si/ngencsia  Mo7iogamia,nnd  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Campnnacece. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  one-leafed  perianlhiuni, 
five-cleft,  very  small:  growing  round  the  gerrn,  withering:  toothlets 
nearly  equal:  the  two  superior  ones  looking  more  upward:  the  co- 
rolla one-petalled,  irregular:  tube  cylindric,  longer  than  the  calyx, 
divided  longitudinally  above:   border  five-parted,   divisions  lanceo- 
late; of  which  the   two  superior  ones  are  smaller,  less  reflex,  more 
deeply  divided,  constituting  an  upper  lip:  the  three  inferior  ones 
more  spreading,  frequently  larger:  the  stamina  have  five  awl-shaped 
filaments,  the  length  of  the  tube  of  the  petal,  connate  above:  anthers 
connate  into  an  oblong  cylinder,  gaping  five  ways  at  the  base:  the 
pistillum  is  a  sharp-pointed,  inferior  germ:  style  cylindric,  length  of 
the  stamens:  stigma  obtuse,  hispid:  the  pericarpium  an  ovale  cap- 
sule, two  or  three-celled,  two  or  three-valved,  gaping  at  the  top,  girl 
by  the  calyx:  dissepiments  contrary  to  the  valves:  the  seeds  a  great 
many,  very  small:  receptacle  conic. 

'J'he  species  cultivated  are:  1.  L.  cardinalis,  Scarlet  Lobelia,  or 
Cardinal's  Flower;  2.  L.  slphiiiiica.  Blue  Lobelia,  or  Cardinal  Flower; 
3.  L.  longifiora.  Long-flowered  Lobelia  ;  4.  L.  piiiifolia.  Pine-leaved 
Ii(jbelia;  5.  L.  iiifluta.  Bladder-podded  Lobelia. 

In  the  first,  the  root  is  composed  of  many  white  fleshy  fibres  :  the 
lower  leaves  are  oblong,  and  of  a  dark  purplish  colour  on  their  upper 
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side:  the  stalks  are  erect,  about  a  foot  and  a  Imlf  higli,  ^vith  leaves 
about  llncc  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  hall'  broatl  in  the  middle, 
on  ver\'  short  petioles  and  placed  alternately:  the  stalk  is  terminated 
by  a  spike  (raceme)  of  flowers,  of  an  exceeding  beautiful  scarlet 
colour;  they  have  a  pretty  long  tube,  which  is  a  little  incurved,  and 
at  the  top  they  arc  cut  longitudinally  into  five  segments;  the  two 
upper,  which  are  the  smallest,  arc  greatly  retiexed;  the  three  under, 
which  form  the  lower  lip,  arc  longer,  and  spread  open.  They  aj)pear 
at  the  end  of  July  and  in  August,  when  they  make  a  fine  appearance 
for  a  month  or  more,  and  when  the  autunm  proves  favourable  produce 
good  seeds.     It  grows  nalurally  in  North  America. 

The  second  species  has  a  perennial  root:  the  stem  simple, 
iVoni  a  foot  to  two  feet  in  height,  and  upwards,  strong,  simple,  smooth, 
with  angles  formed  by  the  decurrent  edges  of  the  leaves  having  stiff- 
ish  hairs  on  them:  the  leaves  are  alternate,  sessile,  somewhat  rugged: 
the  flowers  axillary,  solitary,  numerous,  large,  on  short  peduncles, 
forming  altogether  a  long  spike  of  a  \yd\c  blue  colour.  It  is  a  native 
of  Virginia,  flowering  from  August  to  October. 

The  third  is  an  annual  herbaceous  elegant  plant,  seldom  above 
fourteen  or  sixteen  inches  in  height;  the  whole  of  it  rough-haired  : 
the  stem  almost  upright,  very  much  branched  from  all  the  axils:  the 
leaves  are  alternate,  sessile,  subpinnatifid-toothed,  sharpish,  smooth, 
half  a  foot  long  :  the  peduncles  one-flowered,  axillary,  solitary,  vil- 
losc.  The  whole  plant  is  poisonous.  It  is  a  native  of  Jamaica, 
flowering  from  June  to  August. 

The  fourth  species  is  a  shrubby,  upright,  branched  plant,  the 
branches  surrounded  with  abundance  of  narrow  sharp  leaves  an  inch 
in  length  :  the  flowers  many,  small,  blue,  at  the  tops  of  the  twigs, 
among  the  leaves.     It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Ilojic. 

The  fifth  is  a  biennial  plant  in  this  climate:  the  stems  channelled, 
hairy,  two  feet  high:  the  leaves  about  two  inches  long,  and  one  broad  in 
the  middle,  sessile,  light  green:  flowers  small,  on  long,  slender,  axil- 
lary peduncles,  forming  a  loose  spike:  the  corolla  light  blue.  It 
flowers  in  July,  and  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  &c. 
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Culture.  — The  two  fust  kinds  may  be  increased  by  seed,  cuttings 
of  their  stalks,  and  parting  the  roots.      •      ■ 

The  seeds  shoukl  be  sown  in  auliunn,  or  early  in  spring,  in  a 
warm  border,  or  in  pots  or  boxes,  so  as  to  be  moved  lo  dificrcnt  situa- 
tions in  different  seasons,  to  have  shelter  from  frost,  and  shade  from 
the  mid-day  sun  in  summer.  Those  sown  in  autumn  generally  come 
up  more  freely  the  following  spring  than  those  which  are  sown  in 
that  season.  They  should  have  shelter  in  hard  frosts,  either  under  a 
frame,  or  awning  of  mats,  but  be  fully  exposed  in  mikl  weather,  giv- 
ing occasional  waterings  in  the  spring  and  summer.  When  the 
plants  have  attained  two  or  three  inches  growth,  they  should  be 
pricked  out  in  separate  small  pols  of  rich  earth,  giving  water,  and 
placing  them  in  the  shade  till  Iresh  rooted,  repealing  the  waterings 
occasionally  in  hot  dry  weather,  and  shifting  them  into  larger  pots  as 
they  may  require;  in  winter  moving  them  into  a  frame  to  have  occa- 
sional shelter  from  inclement  weather;  and  in  the  spring  following- 
some  of  them  may  be  turned  out  into  the  full  ground  about  IMarch, 
when  they  will  flower  the  ensuing  summer.  Some  should  also  be 
retained  in  pots  to  be  moved  under  shelter  in  winter,  as  a  reserve  in 
case  those  in  the  open  air  sho;dd  be  killed  by  frost. 

As  these  plants  generally  flower  in  tlie  greatest  perfection  the  first 
and  second  year  of  their  blowing,  it  is  proper  to  raise  a  supply  of 
new  plants  every  year  or  two,  in  order  to  have  them  flower  in  the 
utmost  perfection  every  year.  -■\'.       ■■    ■< 

The  cutlini's  of  the  youn"' stalks  should  be  divided  into  Icniiths  of 
five  or  six  inches,  and  be  planted  in  an  easterly  border,  two  parts 
deep,  being  covered  down  witli  hand-glasses,  and  watered  occa- 
sionally. They  mostly  emit  roots,  and  form  young  jilants  in  a  month 
or  six  weeks;  when  the  glasses  should  l)e  taken  away,  and  the  plants 
managed  as  the  others. 

These  hardy  sorts  sometimes  afford  off-sets  from  their  sides  a^ 
bottom,  which  may  be  separated  in  autumn,  and  potted  for  young 
plants,  being  managed  as  the  seedlings. 

The  last  tlnee  sorts  may  also  be  raised  by  seeds  procured  from 
abroad, wic'i    should    h'c  sown   in  pots  of  light  sandy  cailh  in  the 
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aulumn,  and  pluno-ed  in  ilie  bark-bed;  and  wiitMi  llic  planls  are  three 
inches  high,  planted  in  separate  pots,  being  re-phmged  in  the  bark- 
bed,  gi\ing  water  aiul  occasional  shade  till  lhc\v  are  tV(  sli  rooted- 
They  must  remain  constanlly  in  the  hot-house,  and  have  fiequcn 
nioderale  waterings  given  them. 

The  lirsi  two  sorts  have  a  fine  appearance  in  the  boixh^s  and  chimp') 
of  pleasure-grounds,  where  they  will  succeed  v.hen  protected  in 
winter  from  iVosLs. 

And  the  tender  sorts  aftbrd  a  fine  variety  in  hot-house  collections. 


2.  LILIUM  CANDIDUM. 

WHITE    LILY. 

Tins  genus  contains  planls  ol"  the  bulbous-rooted  flowery  peren- 
nial kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Htwaiidria  Moitogijiiia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Co/o/Jfl/v'^.  ' '"■ 

'I'lie  characters  are:  ihat  there  is  no  calyx:  the  corolla  is  six- 
[)elalled,  bell-shaped,  narrowed  beneath:  petals  upright,  incumbent, 
obtusely  carinated  on  the  back,  gradually  more  expanding,  wider; 
with  thick,  reflex,  obtuse  lips:  nectary,  a  longitudinal,  tubular  line, 
engraven  on  each  petal  from  the  base  to  the  middle:  the  stamina 
have  six  aul-shajjed  filaments,  upright,  shorter  than  the  corolla: 
anthers  ol)long,  incumbent:  the  pistillum  is  an  obhmg  germ,  cylin- 
dric,  striated  with  six  furrows:  style  cylindric,  length  of  the  corolla: 
stigma  thickish,  triangular:  the  pericarpium  is  an  oblong  six-fur- 
rowed capsule,  with  a  three  cornered,  hollow,  obtuse  tip,  three- 
celled,  ihree-valved  ;  the  valves  connected  by  hairs  disposed  in  a 
cancellated  manner;  the  seeds  are  numerous,  incumbent  in  a  twin 
ord(  r;  fiat,  outwardly  semi-orbicular. 

The   species    cullivatcd    are  :    1.    L.   caiididiim,   Common  ^Vhite 
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Lily;  2.  L.  Cateshai,  Catesby's  Liiy;  3.  L.  bidbiferum,  Bulb-bearing 
or  Orange  Lily;  4.  L.  Martagou,  Purple  Martagon  Lily,  or  Turk's 
Cap;  5.  L.  Pomponhmi,  Poiuponiau  Lily;  6.  L.  chalcedomcum,  Scarlet 
Martagon  Lily;  7.  L.  si/pcrbtwi.  Great  Yellow  Martagon  Lily;  8.  L. 
Canadoisc,  Canada  Martagon  Lily;  9-  L.  Camsdiutceme,  Kamts- 
chatka  Lily;   10.  L.  Fhiladclphiciim,  Pliiladelphian  Martagon  Lily. 

The  lirst  has  a  large  bulb,  fVoni  which  proceed  several  succulent 
fibres:  the  stem  stout,  round,  upright,  usually  about  three  feet  in 
height:  the  leaves  numerous,  long,  narrow-pointed,  smooth,  sessile; 
the  flowers  large  and  white,  terminating  the  stem  in  a  cluster  on  short 
peduncles:  ihc  petals  within  of  a  beautiful  shining  while;  on  the 
outside  ridged  and  less  luminous.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Levant., 
flowering  in  June  and  July. 

The  principal  varieties  are;  with  striped  flowers,  or  with  blotched 
]iurple  flowers,  or  with  variegated  striped  leaves,  or  with  yellow- 
edged  leaves,  with  double  flowers,  and  with  pendulous  flowers. 

The  first  of  these  varieties  is  now  become  common  ;  but  the  pur- 
ple stain  giving  the  flower  a  dull  colour,  the  common  white  is  gene- 
rally preferred:  the  second  is  chiefly  valued  for  its  appearance  in 
winter  and  spring;  for  the  leaves  coming  out  early  in  the  autumn, 
spreading  themselves  flat  on  the  ground,  and  being  finely  edged  with 
a  broad  yellow  band,  make  a  pretty  appearance  during  the  winter 
and  spring  months,  as  it  flowers  earlier  than  the  plain  sort:  the  third 
is  of  little  value,  as  the  flowers  never  open  well  unless  they  are  co- 
vered with  glasses,  nor  have  they  any  of  the  rich  odour  of  the  com- 
mon sort :  the  fourth  came  originally  from  Constantinople;  the  stalk 
is  much  more  slender;  the  leaves  narrower  and  fewer  in  number; 
the  flowers  not  quite  so  large,  and  the  petals  more  contracted  at  the 
base;  they  always  hang  downwards;  the  stalks  are  sometimes  very 
broad  and  flat,  appearing  as  if  two  or  three  were  joined  together: 
when  this  happens,  they  sustain  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  flowers^ 
and  sometimes  more;  this  however  is  merely  accidental,  as  the  same 
root  scarcely  ever  produces  the  same  two  years  together. 

The  second  species  is  one  of  the  least  of  the  cultivated  sorts,  the 
whole  plant  when  in  bloom  being  frequently  little  n5ore  than  a  foot 
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high;  in  its  native  soil  it  is  desciibcd  as  growing  to  the  lieighl  of 
two  feet:  the  stalk  is  tciininaled  Ijy  one  upright  Hower:  it  is  purple, 
slender,  upright,  round,  smooth  with  a  slight  glaucous  bloom  on  it» 
solid,  stiffish:  the  root-leaves  few,  often  onl}'  on  the  barren  plant,  on 
long  petioles:  the  stem-leaves  are  numerous,  alternately  scattered, 
sessile,  curved  back,  narrow-lanceolate,  the  upper  ones  gradually 
more  ovate-lanceolate,  (piitc  entire,  blunt  with  a  purple  tij),  even  on 
both  sides,  slenderly  nerved,  flat,  a  little  fleshy,  sluivelling :  the 
flower  has  no  scent,  but  is  said  by  Calesb^',  to  be  variously  shaded; 
with  red,  orange,  and  lemon  colours:  it  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Curds, 
that  it  varies  considerably  in  the  breadth  of  its  petals,  in  their  colour 
and  spots;  and  that  it  flowers  usually  in  July  or  August. 

The  third  has  a  subovale  bulb  in  i(s  native  stale,  consisting  of 
thick  while  loosely  imbricate  scales,  putting  out  a  ]'c\v  lliick  fibres, 
from  the  bottom:  the  stem  upright,  a  foot  and  half  high,  slriaJ d- 
anguliir,  smooth  or  slightly  hair}',  with  numerous  scalUrctl  le  vcs, 
the  upper  ones  spreading  out  horizonlaily,  acule,  (juile  cmire,  ubso- 
letely  hirsute,  a  little  rough  to  the  touch,  dark  green,  slightly  nerved, 
sessile,  lanceolate-linear,  three  or  tour  inches  long  ;  each,  twcepling 
the  lower,  frequently  producing  a  roundish  and  shining  ])alc-grcen 
bu\b  or  two  in  the  axil:  the  peduncle  terminating,  round,  lliick, 
somewhat  villose;  either  solil;iry,  or  two,  three  or  four  together, 
forming  a  sort  of  umbel ;  some  naked,  others  having  a  bracle  or  two: 
the  flower  without  scent,  red-orange  within,  pale-orange  on  the  out- 
side.    It  is  a  native  of  Austria,  &c. 

There  are  varieties  with  double  flowers,  with  variegated  leaves,, 
with  smaller  stems,  and  the  bulb-bearing  fiery  Lily,  which  seldom 
rises  more  than  half  the  height  of  the  others:  the  leaves  are  nar- 
rower: the  flowers  smaller,  and  of  a  brighter  flame-coloui-,  few  in 
number,  and  more  erect;  they  come  out  a  month  before  those  of 
the  common  sort,  and  the  stalks  put  out  bulbs  at  most  of  the  axils, 
which,  if  taken  off  when  the  stalks  decay,  and  planted,  j)roduce 
plants. 

The  sub-varieties  are:   ihe  great  broad  ]e;ifed,  the  ujany-flowered, 
the  small,  and  the  honiy  l)uli)-beanng  Lily. 

2    O 
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The  fourth  species  rises  with  a  strong  stalk  from  three  l<! 
four  feet  high :  the  leaves  are  broad;  the  flowers  dark  purple,  with 
some  spots  of  black;  they  are  produced  in  loose  spikes,  appear  in 
June,  and  have  a  disagreeable  odour  when  near,  but  not  so  offensive 
as  the  seventh  sort:  the  bulb  is,  according  to  Martyn,  composed  of 
lanceolate,  yellow,  loose  scales,  with  thick,  long,  whitish  fibres  at 
bottom :  the  stem  straight,  round,  shining,  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to 
four  feet  in  height,  at  the  top  of  the  bulb  furnished  with  rooting  fibres 
in  whorls,  pale  green  at  bottom,  the  rest  having  black  spots  scat- 
tered over  it;  above  and  below  the  leaves  are  scattered,  but  in  the 
middle  they  are  in  whorls;  lanceolate,  acute,  somewhat  nerved,  quite 
entire,  subpetioled;  the  stem  terminates  in  a  loose  raceme,  many- 
flowered,  few-flowered,  or  sometimes  one-flowered  only:  the  pedun- 
cles purple,  dotted  with  black,  with  lanceolate  sharp  bractes,  two  to 
the  lower,  and  one  to  the  upper  flowers:  the  petals  purple  or  pale, 
more  or  less  spotted  with  black  on  both  sides,  the  three  outer  hirsute, 
with  a  raised  line  along  the  middle.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  &c. 

It  varies  with  white  flowers,  with  double  flowers,  with  red  flowers 
and  hairy  stalks,  and  with  imperial  divided  stalks. 

■  The  fifth  species  has  a  pretty  large  yellow  scaly  root,  from  which 
arises  an  upright  stalk  nearly  three  feet  high,  with  long  narrow  leaves, 
almost  triangular,  having  a  longitudinal  ridge  on  their  underside; 
they  are  deep  green,  and  terminate  in  acute  points;  the  upper  part 
of  the  stalk  divides  into  four  or  five  peduncles,  each  sustaining  a 
single  flower  of  a  fine  carmine  colour,  with  a  few  dark  spots  scattered 
over  it;  they  appear  in  July,  and,  when  the  season  is  not  hot,  con- 
tinue a  considerable  time  in  beauty.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, &c. 

It  varies  with  double  red  flowers,  with  white  flowers,  with  double 
white  flowers,  with  red  spotted  flowers,  with  white  spotted  flowers, 
with  yellow  flowers,  with  yellow  spotted  flowers,  with  early  scarlet 
flowers,  and  the  Major  Scarlet  Pompony. 

The  sixth  species  is  from  three  to  four  feet  in  height;  the  leaves 
are  much  broader  than  those  of  the  fifth  sort,  and  appear  as  if  they 
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the  flowers  are  of  a  Ijrighl  scarlet,  and  seldom  more  than  five  or  sis 
in  number:  it  flowers  late  in  July,  and  in  cool  seasons  continues  in 
beauty  great  part  of  August.  It  is  remarked  by  Linnaeus,  that  the 
raceme,  before  the  flowers  open,  is  scarcely  curved  in,  as  in  the  fifth 
sort,  and  that  the  stem  is  clothed  with  clustered  leaves  to  the  very 
top.     It  is  a  native  of  the  Levant. 

According  to  Mr.  Curtis,  it  varies  in  the  number  of  flowers,  from 
one  to  six,  and  the  colour  in  some  is  of  a  blood  red:  also  willi  deep 
scarlet  flowers,  with  purple  flowers,  and  with  large  bunches  of 
flowers. 

The  seventh  has  a  round  stem,  very  smooth  and  even,  panicled  at 
top,  two  feet  high  and  more;  the  branches  alternate,  divaricating, 
upright,  like  the  stem,  reflex  at  top,  flower-bearing:  the  stem-leaves 
alternate,  subpetioled,  folded  together  at  the  base,  ovate-oblong, 
acute,  quite  entire,  smooth,  five  nerved  beneath,  spreading;  one 
flower  at  the  end  of  each  branch:  the  corollas  are  large  and  hand- 
some: the  petals  oblong,  acute,  white  with  large  purple  spots  and 
smaller  black  ones  from  the  middle  to  the  base:  neclareous  keel 
bearded:  according  to  Catesby  the  flowers  grow  alternatelv  on  long 
footstalks,  and  are  of  an  orange  and  lemon  colour,  thick  spotted 
with  dark  brown  ;  but  Miller  says  they  are  produced  in  form  of  a 
pyramid,  and  when  the  roots  are  strong  there  are  forty  or  (ifiy  on  a 
stalk,  large,  yellow  with  dark  spots,  and  make  a  fine  appearance, 
but  smell  so  disagreeably,  that  few  persons  can  endure  to  bo  near 
them  :  they  appear  at  the  end  of  .June.  It  is  a  native  of  North 
America. 

The  eighth  species  has  oblong  and  large  bulbs:  the  stems  from 
four  to  five  feet  high:  the  leaves  oblong  and  pointed:  the  flowers 
large,  yellow  spotted  with  black,  shaped  like  those  of  the  orange  lily, 
and  the  petals  not  turned  back  so  much  as  in  the  other  Martairons- 
they  come  out  in  the  beginning  of  August,  and,  when  the  roots  are 
large,  in  great  numbers,  making  a  fine  appearance.  According  to 
Catesby,  on  the  lop  of  the  stem  are  about  twelve  pendulous  flowers 
on   long  arched    petiuncles,    and    the    j  etals    are    reflected    very 
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little.      It   flowers  in  July  and   August,    and    is   found    in    North 
America. 

There  is  a  variety  with  larger  deeper-coloured  tlov/ers. 

The  ninth  has  a  roundish  small  bulb:  the  stem  quite  simple 
round,  even,  a  foot  high:  the  leaves  lanceolate  or  lanceolate-linear, 
sessile,  four  or  six,  striated,  rather  blunt,  even,  upright;  two  or  three 
of  the  upper  ones  usually  alternale,  narrower:  the  flowers  terminat- 
ing, fe-u',  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  on  very  short,  naked,  al- 
most upright  j)cduncles:  the  petals  ovate,  blunt,  even,  striated,  pur- 
ple, not  rolled  back,  attenuated  at  the  base:  the  filaments  shorter  by 
half  than  the  corolla:  the  anthers  upright:  the  germ  triangular  and 
oblong:  style  none:  stigmas  three,  oblong,  curved  back,  almost  the 
length  of  the  germ.  It  is  a  native  of  Kamtschatka. 
...  The  tenth  species  has  a  smaller  root  than  in  the  other  sorts,  scaly 
and  white:  the  stem  single,  upriglit,  near  a  fool  and  half  high:  the 
leaves  in  four  or  five  whorls,  short,  pretty  broad,  obtuse:  the  stem 
terminated  by  two  flowers  which  stand  erect,  upon  short  separate 
peduncles;  they  are  shaped  like  those  of  the  bulb-bearing  fiery  Lily, 
but  the  petals  are  narrower  at  their  base,  so  that  there  is  a  consider- 
able space  between  them,  but  upwards  they  enlarge  and  approxi- 
mate, forming  a  sort  of  open  bell-sha})cd  corolla,  but  they  terminate 
in  acute  points:  are  of  a  bright  purple  colour,  marked  with  several 
dark  ]nn-ple  spots  towards  the  base.  1 1  flowers  in  July,  and  the  seeds 
ripen  at  the  end  of  September.     It  is  a  native  of  North  America. 

Culture. — All  the  sorts  are  capable  of  being  increased  by  plant- 
ing the  off-sets  of  the  root,  and  by  sowing  seeds  to  obtain  new  va- 
rieties. 

All  the  sorts  of  these  roots  afford  plenty  of  off-sets  every  year, 
which  when  greatly  wanted  may  be  taken  off  annually  in  autumn ; 
but  once  in  two  or  three  years  is  better,  according  as  they  are  wanted ; 
the  proper  time  for  which  is  in  summer  and  autumn,  when  the  flower 
is  past  and  the  stalks  decayed,  either  separating  the  off-sets  from  the 
mother  bulbs  in  the  ground,  or  taking  the  whole  up,  and  sepai-ating 
all  the  off-sets,  small  and  great,  from  the  main  bulbs;  the  small  off- 
sets being  then  planted  in  beds  a  foot  asunder  and  three  inches  deep, 
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to  remain  a  year  or  two;  and  the  large  bulbs  again  in  the  borders, 
&c.  singly.  The  oft-sets  in  the  nursery  beds  may  also,  afler  having 
obtained  size  and  strength  for  flowering  in  perfection,  be  planted  out 
where  they  are  wanted. 

The  sowing  of  the  seed  is  chiefly  practised  for  the  MartagonB  to 
obtain  new  varieties,  which  should  be  done  in  autumn,  soon  after  the 
seed  is  ripe,  in  pots  or  boxes  of  rich  light  sandy  earth,  with  holes  in 
the  bottoms  half  an  inch  deep;  i)lacing  the  pots  in  a  sunny  sheltered 
situation  all  wmlcr,  refreshing  them  at  first  often  with  water,  and  the 
plants  will  appear  in   the  spring;  when,  about  April,  remove  them 
to  have  only  the  morning  sun  all  the  summer,  giving  moderate  water- 
ings: in  August  the  bulbs  should  be  transplanted  into  nursery-beds 
in  flat  drills,  an  inch  deep,  and  three  or  four  asunder;  when,  as  the 
bulbs  will  be  very  small,  scatter  the  earth  and  bulbs  together  into  the 
drills,  covering  them  with  earth  to  the  above  depth;  and  after  having 
grown  in  this  situation  till  the  August  or  September  following,  they 
should  be  transplanted  into  another  bed,  placing  them  eight  or  nine 
inches  each  way  asunder,  to  remain  to  show  their  first  flowers;  after 
which  they  may  be  finally  planted  out  into  the  pleasure-ground. 
New  varieties  of  the  other  sorts  may  be  raised  in  the  same  way. 
The  bulb-bearing  varieties  may  also  be   increased   l)y  the  little 
bulbs  put  forth  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  without  taking  n[)  the  old 

bulbs. 

The  same  method  of  planting  and  general  culture  answers  for  all 

the  different  sorts. 

The  most  proper  time,  as  has  been  seen,  for  planting  and  trans- 
planting them  is  in  autumn,  Avhen  their  flowers  and  stalks  decay, 
which  is  generally  about  Sei)tend)er,  the  roots  being  then  at  rest  for 
a  short  space  of  time,  as  well  as  for  procuring  roots  to  plant.  The 
bulbs  taken  up  at  the  above  season  may  be  kept  out  of  ground,  if 
necessary,  till  October  or  November:  the  White  Lilies,  however,  do 
not  succeed  if  kept  long  out  of  the  earth,  and  all  the  others  succeed 
best  when  planted  again  as  soon  as  possible.  The  bulbs  of  all  the 
sorts  are  sold  at  the  nurseries. 

They  shoidd  b(^  planted  singly,  as  they  soon  increase  by  ofl-sels 
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into  large  bunches,  disposing  llieni  in  assemblage  in  different  parts 
of  the  borders,  and  towards  the  fronts  of  the  principal  shrubbery 
clumps;  placing  them  three  or  four  inches  deep,  and  at  good  dis- 
tances from  one  another,  intermixing  the  different  sorts,  placing  some 
forward,  and  others  more  backward,  to  effect  the  greater  show  and 
variety. 

Some  may  likewise  be  planted  in  separate  beds  by  themselves, 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  asunder;  either  of  ditFerent  sorts  together,  or 
each  in  distinct  beds,  or  in  separate  rows,  &c. 

After  being  thus  planted  out,  few  of  the  sorts  require  any  parti- 
cular culture,  as  they  are  capable  of  enduring  all  weather  at  every 
season.  It  is  however  necessary  to  destroy  all  weeds;  and,  as  some 
of  them  run  up  with  pretty  tall  slender  stalks,  to  support  them  with 
sticks  to  preserve  effectually  their  upright  position,  by  which  their 
flowers  will  appear  to  the  best  advantage. 

Some  of  the  more  tender  sorts,  as  the  second,  fourth,  eighth,  and 
tenth  species,  should,  however,  be  protected  in  severe  winters,  by 
applying  tanner's  bark  or  some  other  similar  substance  over  their 
roots. 

They  should  all,  as  has  been  said,  remain  undisturbed  two  or 
three  years,  or  longer,  as  by  remaining  they  flower  stronger  after  the 
first  year;  and  having  increased  by  olf-sets  into  large  bunches,  many 
stalks  will  rise  from  each  bunch  of  roots,  so  as  to  exhibit  a  large 
cluster  of  flowers:  it  is,  however,  proper  to  take  up  the  bulbs  en- 
tirely every  three  or  four  years  at  least,  at  the  decay  of  the  stalk,  to 
separate  the  increased  off-sets,  both  for  propagation  and  to  disbur- 
then  the  main  roots,  and  give  them  room  to  take  their  proper 
growth  in. 

After  being  taken  up  in  the  autumn,  all  the  sorts  should,  as  just 
observed,  be  replanted  as  soon  as  possible,  especially  the  White  Lily 
sorts,  as  they  soon  begin  to  emit  roots. 

They  are  all  valuable  as  plants  of  ornament  for  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers,  which  have  a  noble  appearance:  they  are  of  course  proper 
ornaments  for  the  pleasure-ground ;  and  when  the  different  sorts  are 
properly  intermixed,  they  eftect  a  most  elegant  variety,  succeeding 
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each  other  in  blow  upwards  of  three  months,  When  wanted  parti- 
cularly for  shady  or  close  places  the  common  White  Lily,  Orange 
Lily,  and  common  Martagons,  are  the  most  proper,  as  they  thrive 
under  trees.  The  Orange  Lily  also  answers  well  in  small  gardens^ 
in  the  midst  of  buildings  in  towns  and  cities.  Besides  planting  the 
different  sorts  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  many  of  the  striped- 
leaved  White  Lily  sorts  should  be  placed  towards  the  fronts  of  the 
most  conspicuous  parts  for  the  beauty  of  their  leaves  in  autumn,  win- 
ter, and  spring,  which,  if  disposed  alternately  with  the  Common 
White  Lily,  whose  leaves  are  entirely  green,  a  most  striking  variety 
will  be  produced. 

The  tall-growing  sorts  are  only  proper  for  large  borders  and  clumps, 
in  mixture  with  other  large  herbaceous  plants. 


PLATE   XXXVI. 

1.  MIRABILIS    JALAPA 

MARVEL    OF    PERU. 


This  genus  furnishes  plants  of  tlie  flowery  perennial  kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Pentandria  Monogijnia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Ni/ctagiiies. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  has  the  outer  perianthium 
one-leafed,  erect-ventricose,  inferior,  five-parted:  segments  ovate- 
lanceolate,  sharp,  unequal,  permanent:  inner  globular  placed  under 
the  petal,  with  a  conlracled  entire  mouth,  and  permanent:  the  corolla 
is  one-petalled,  funnel-form:  the  tube  slender,  long,  thicker  at  top, 
placed  on  the  inner  calyx:  border  from  upright  spreading,  entire, 
bluntly  five-cleft,  plaited:  nectary  spherical,  fleshy,  surrounding  the 
germ,  with  a  five-toothed  mouth:  teeth  very  small,  triangular,  con- 
verciniT:  the  stamina  have  five  filaments  inserted  into  the  orifice  of 
the  nectary,  and  alternate  with  its  teeth,  within  the  inner  calyx  free, 
more  slender,  fastened  at  bottom  to  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  filiform, 
the  length  of  the  corolla,  inclining,  unequal:  anthers  twin,  roundish, 
rising:  the  pistillum  is  a  turbinate  germ,  within  the  nectary:  style 
filiform,  the  length  and  situation  of  the  stamens:  stigma  globular, 
dotted,  rising:  there  is  no  pericarpium:  the  inner  calyx  incrusts  the 
seed  and  falls  with  it:  the  seed  single,  ovate-five-cornered. 

The  species  cultivated  are:  1.  M.  Ja/apa,  Common  Marvel  of 
Peru ;  2.  M.  dichotoma.  Forked  Marvel  of  Peru ;  3.  M.  hngijiora. 
Sweet-scented  Marvel  of  Peru. 

The  first  has  a  thick  fleshy  root:  the  stem  thick,  upright,  much 
branched,  and  divided  three  feet  or  more  in  height:  the  leaves  are 
broad,  oblong,  and  opposite:  flowers  terminating,  about  six,  in  clus- 
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teis  close  logelhcr  without  any  leaflels  helweoii  tlieiii,  aiul  iioi  longer 
than  llic  leal'.  1 1  is  perennial,  and  a  native  of  In^lli  the  Indies, 
tiowerino;  iVoni  .hilv  to  October. 

'I'liere  are  several  varieties  in  the  colour  of  the;  flowers,  as  purple 
or  red,  while,  yellow,  variegated  purple  and  while,  and  variegated 
purple  and  yellow,  but  which  resolve  themselves  inlo  two  principal 
varieties;  as  with  purple  and  while  flowers,  which  are  variable;  some 
being  plain  purple,  others  plain  while,  but  most  of  them  variegated 
Aviih  the  two  colours,  and  all  found  occasionally  on  the  same  plant; 
and  with  red  and  yellow  flowers,  generally  mixed,  but  sometimes 
distinct  on  ihe  sa'iie  plant;  some  plants  having  only  plain  flowers, 
others  only  variegated,  and  others  again  both  plain  and  variegated: 
but  the  plants  which  aie  raised  from  seeds  of  the  purj)le  and  white 
never  produce  rod  and  yellow  flowers,  or  the  C(jnlrary. 

All  ihese  varielies  arc;  highly  ornamental  during  the  months  of 
July,  August,  and  September,  and  when  the  season  continues  mild, 
often  last  till  near  the  end  of  October.  The  flowers  opening  only 
towards  ihe  evening,  wiule  the  weather  continues  warm,  but  in 
niotlerate  cool  weather,  when  the  sun  is  obscured,  they  conlinue  open 
almost  the  whole  day,  and  are  produced  so  plentifully  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  that  when  expanded  ihe  plant  seems  entirely  covered 
with  them,  and  from  some  being  plain,  others  variegated,  on  the 
same  plant,  have  a  fine  appearance. 

The  second  species  resembles  the  first  sort  very  much:  the  stalks 
have  thick  swollen  joints:  the  leaves  are  smaller:  the  flowers  not 
much  more  than  half  the  size,  and  do  not  vary  in  their  colour  from 
their  natural  purplish-red:  the  fruit  is  very  rough.  It  is  a  native  of 
Mexico;  and  connnon  in  the  ^V'est  Indies,  Avhere  it  is  termed  the 
Four  o'clock  Flower,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  flowers  opening  at 
that  time  of  the  day. 

In  the  third,  the  stalks  fall  on  the  ground,  if  not  supported;  they 

grow  about  three  feet  in  length,  and  divide  inlo  several  branches;  are 

hairy  and  clammy:  the  flowers  come  out  at  the  ends  of  the  branches, 

are  white,  have  very  long  slender  tubes,  and  a  faint  musky  odour,  as 

in  the  olher  sorts;  are  shut  during  the  day,  and  expand  as   ihe  sun 
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declines:  ihe  seeds  are  larger  than  those  of  the  olhcr  species,  and  as 
rough  as  those  of  the  second  sort.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  flowering 
from  June  till  September. 

Culture. — In  all  the  sorts  the  propagation  is  effected  by  sowing 
the  seed  in  the  spring  season,  either  on  a  warm  border  or  in  a  hot- 
bed; but  the  latter  method  produces  the  plants  consideralily  more 
early,  and  in  the  greatest  perfection. 

When  cultivated  on  warm  south  borders,  in  the  places  where  the 
plants  are  to  remain,  the  seed  should  be  sown  about  the  middle  of 
jApril,  either  in  patches  or  in  shallow  drills,  half  an  inch  deep,  and 
six  inches  asunder:  and  when  the  places  can  be  covered  with  hand- 
glasses, or  a  frame  and  lights,  or  the  seed  be  sown  in  pots  under  those 
protections,  or  any  other  occasional  shelter  during  the  night-time 
and  in  cold  weather,  it  will  greatly  forward  the  germination  of  the 
seed,  as  well  as  the  growth  of  the  young  plants  afterwards.  In  the 
latter  method,  about  June,  the  plants  will  be  fit  to  plant  out  into  the 
borders  or  into  pots.  MoisL  weather  should  be  chosen  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  water  and  occasional  shade  be  given  till  well  rooted:  they 
then  readily  grow,  and  acquire  a  tolerable  size;  but  they  do  not 
attain  to  a  large  size,  or  flower  so  early  by  a  month  or  six  weeks  as 
those  forwarded  in  tlie  hot-bed. 

In  the  latter  method,  a  hot-bed  should  be  prepared  in  March,  or 
early  in  April,  under  frame  and  lights,  and  earthed  over  about  six 
inches  deep;  then  sowing  the  seed  in  the  earth  of  the  bed  in  shallow 
drills  half  an  inch  dcej),  as  directed  above,  or  in  pots  of  rich  earth 
the  same  depth,  plunging  them  in  the  earth  of  the  bed.  The  latter 
is  the  better  method.  The  plants  soon  rise;  when  they  should  have 
fresh  air  daily,  in  common  witli  the  other  plants  of  the  bed,  and  fre- 
quent refreshings  of  water;  and  when  nearly  two  inches  high,  be 
planted  out  into  another  fresh  hot-bed  to  forward  them,  placing  them 
either  in  the  earth  of  the  bed,  four  or  five  inches  asunder,  or  singly 
in  small  pots  (thirty-twos),  plunging  them  in  the  bed;  water  and 
shade  should  be  immediately  given  till  fresh-rooted,  continuing  the 
care  of  admitting  fresh  air  every  mild  day;  and  about  the  middle  or 
latter  end  of  May,  when  they  have  acquired  a  good  size  and  strength, 
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they  should  be  inured  by  degrees  lo  the  full  air,  so  as  that  they  may 
be  removed  into  it  fully  about  the  beginning  of  June,  choosing  mild 
cloudy  moist  weather,  if  possible,  for  the  business;  taking  up  such  as 
grow  in  the  beds,  with  balls  of  earth  about  their  roots,  and  planting 
them  in  the  borders;  but  those  in  pots  may  be  lurnetl  out  with  tlie 
whole  ball  entire,  and  planted  in  that  way.  Some  should  also  be 
removed  into  large  pots  for  moving  into  parlicuiar  situations. 
Water  should  be  directly  given,  and  occasional  sluule  to  such  as 
rccpaire  it,  repealing  the  waterings  to  the  Avhole,  till  they  have  struck 
IVesh  root  and  begun  to  grow,  when  they  will  not  require  any  further 
culture,  except  the  occasional  support  of  sticks,  which  is  most  neces- 
sary in  the  last  sort. 

As  the  seed  ripens  well,  it  will  frequently  prevent  the  trouble  of 
preserving  the  roots. 

But  when  llicsc  are  taken  out  of  the  ground  in  autumn,  and  hud 
in  dry  sand  during  the  winter,  secure  from  I'rost,  and  planted  again 
in  the  spring,  they  grow  much  larger  and  flc^ver  earlier  than  the 
seedling  plants:  or  when  the  roots  are  covered  in  winter  with  tanner's 
bark  lo  keep  out  the  frost,  they  often  remain  secure  iti  the  borders, 
where  the  soil  is  dry.  When  the  roots  thus  taken  out  of  the  ground 
are  planted  the  following  spring  in  large  pots,  and  plunged  into  a 
hot-bed,  under  a  deep  frame,  they  may  be  brought  forward,  and 
raised  lo  the  height  of  four  or  live  feet,  and  flower  much  earlier 
in  the  season. 

In  collecting  the  seeds,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  save  any  from 
the  plants  which  have  j)lain  flowers;  and  in  order  to  have  variegated 
flowers,  the  plain  flowers  should  be  pulled  off'  from  those  plants 
which  are  intended  to  stand  ibr  seed. 

As  the  second  sort  is  less  hardy  than  the  first  and  third,  unless 
the  plants  are  brought  forward  in  the  spring  they  seldom  flower  till 
very  late,  and  their  seeds  do  not  ripen  perfectly. 

All  the  sorts  are  proper  for  the  principal  borders  of  pleasure- 
grounds,  being  very  ornamental  in  their  large  branchy  growth,  as 
well  as  in  their  extensive  flowerino-. 

The  root  of  all  the  sorts  is  a  strong  purgative. 
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2.   MIMOSA    SENSITIVA. 

SENSITIVE    PLANT. 

This  genus  contains  plants  of  the  shrubby  and  under  shrubby 
kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Polijgcouia  Monacia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Lomentacea. 

The  characters  are:  tiiat  the  calyx  is  a  one-leafed  perianthium, 
five- toothed,  very  small :  the  corolla  has  one  petal,  funnel-form,  half- 
five-cleft,  small:  the  stamina  have  capillary,  very  long  filaments: 
anthers  incumbent:  the  pislillum  is  air  oblong  germ :  style  filiform, 
shorter  than  the  stamens:  slignia  truncated:  the  pericarpium  is  a 
long  legume,  Avith  several  transverse  partitions:  the  seeds  many, 
roundish,  of  various  forms. 

The  species  cultivated  are:   1.  M.  plena.  Double-flowered  Annual 

Sensitive   Mimosa;   2.  M.  viva,  Lively  Mimosa;  3.   M.  quadrivalvis, 

Quadrivalve-podded    Humble    ]\Iimosa;   4.  M.   sensifiva.    Sensitive 

Plant;  5.  M.  piid/ca,   Humble  Plant;  6.  M.  virgata,  Long-twigged 

Mimosa;  7-  M.  punctata.  Spotted-stalked  Mimosa;  8.  71/.  pernamhu- 

cana.  Slothful  Mimosa;  9.  M.  asperata.  Hairy-podded  Mimosa;   10. 

M.  pigra,  .Slow  American  Sensitive  Plant;  11.  M.  glauca.  Glaucous 

Mimosa;  12.  M.  cnvnigcra.  Horned  Mimosa,  or  Cuckold  Tree;   1,'}. 

M.  horrida.  Horrid  Mimosa ;   \4.  M.  Farnesiana,  Farnesian  Mimosa, 

or  Sponge  Tree;  15.  M.  Nihtica,  Egyptian  Mimosa;  l6.  M.verticil- 

lafa,  AVhorl-lcaved   JNIiniosa;   17.  M.  arboiea.  Rough  Tree  IMimosa; 

18.  M.  Lebbeck,  Lebbeck,  or  Egyptian  Mimosa;   19.  M.  htihiUqua, 

r)road-podded    Mimosa  ;    2().    M.    tamarindifoUa,  'J'amarind-Ieaved 

American  Mimosa;  21.  M.  circimdis,  Spiral  Mimosa;  22.  M.  pennata. 

Small-leaved   Mim;;sa;  23.  iM.  latifolia.  Broad-leaved    Mimosa;  24. 

M.  purpurea,  Purple   Mimosa,  or  Soldier  Wood;  25.  M.  reticulata^ 
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Netted  Mimosa;  26.  M.  sc.nukns,  Clunbin-  Mimosa;  27-  M.»>!irfi- 
folia,    Myrtic-lcaved    Munosa  ;    28.    if.    suaccotcns,    Ssvocl-scenled 

Mimosa.  i  i  ■,. 

The  first,  when  cullivated  in  ihe  garden,  has  -reat  resemblance  to 
the  seventh  son;  but  the  stalks  never  grow  so  c.vct,  the  wings  ot  the 
leaves  are  longer,  and  stand  more  horizontal:  the  heads  ot  dowers  an. 
much  larger,  the  stamens  are  longer,  and  the  flowers  on  the  under  s.de 
of  the  spike  which  have  no  stamens  arc  double;  the  pods  also  arc 
siiorter,  and  much  broader  than  those  of  that  soil. 

It  is  annual;   tlu>  stems  round,  herbaceous,  smooth,   procu.nbent, 
rooting  at  all  the   joints:   the  leaves   ihivc-p.ired  or  lour-pa.red,  con- 
iraclino  with   the  "least   lonch:   lioin  the  ax.is  of  these  spring  erect 
peduncles.    Tour  or  five  inches  high,   with   scales  the    whole  length, 
sustaining  handsome,  v.-llow,  almost  globular  heads   the  same  size 
Milh  those  of  red  clover:   the  tiowers  different  m  shape,  nature  and 
use-  those  in  the  nnddle  truly  five-pelalled,  in  small  hve-cleil  calyxes, 
with  many  long  stamens;  but  those  in  the  circuit,  instead  ot  stamens, 
have  oblong,  bcrautilul,  golden  leatiets,   much   wider  and  handsmner 
than   the  true   petals,    which  are   small  and  of  a  greenish  colour. 
These  double  flowers  are  barren ;  but  the  single  ones  are  succeeded  by 
flat,  smooth,  two-valved  legumes,  containing  several  black,  sinning, 
coini)ressed  seeds.     It  is  a  native  of  La  Vera  Cruz. 

The  second  species  has  trailing  herbaceous  stalks,  putting  out 
roots  at  every  joint,  and  spreading  to  a  considerable  distance.     A 
single  plant,  in  the  stove,  in  one  summer,  has  spread  near  three  feet 
sciuare,  and  the  branches  so  closely  joined,  as  to  cover  the  surface  of 
the  bed ;  but  when  permitted  to  grow  thus,  the  plants  seldom  produce 
flowers:    the   leaflets    are  narrow,   and  the  petioles  are   short   and 
smooth:  the  flowers  axillary,  on  naked  peduncles  about  an  inch  in 
lenoth;  they  are  of  a  pale  yellowish  colour,  and  are  collected   into 
small  globular  heads:   the  legumes  short,   flat,  jointed,  containing 
three  or  four  compressed,  roundish  seeds.     1 1  is  a  native  of  Jamaica. 
The  third  has  a  creeping  root:  the  stalks  slender,   havuig  four 
acute  angles,  armed  pretty  closely    with  short  recurved  spines:  the 
leaves  on  long  prickly  foot-stalks,  and  thinlv  placed  on  the  branches: 
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llu"  wiiiiijS  luo  pjiiis,  abtnil  :iii  iiicli  Jisundi  r,  slioil :  (lie  Icatiels  iiat- 
row,  nol  very  close:  the  peduncles  axillary,  suslaiiiinga  small  globu- 
lar head  ol  purple  flowers:  llu-  legumes  tour-eornered,  Iwo  inelies 
long,  loui-cclled,  iour-valved;  containing  several  angular  seeds  in 
each  cell.     Jl  was  ("oitnd  at  La  Vera  Cruz. 

'I'he  ("ourlh  species  rises  with  a  skMuler  woody  stalk,  seven  or  v\ght 
ieel  high,  armed  with  short  recurved  thorns:  the  leaves  grow  upon 
long  loot  stalks  which  are  ])rickly,  each  sustaining  two  pairs  ot"  wings; 
the  outer  pair  has  two  lobes  which  join  at  their  base,  and  arc  rounded 
on  the  outside,  but  straight  on  the  iimcr  edges,  shaped  like  a  pair  ot" 
sheep-shears;  they  are  much  larger  than  the  inner,  arc  almost  two 
inches  long,  and  one  inch  broad  in  the  middle:  from  llie  place 
where  these  are  inserted  into  tlu^  stalk,  come  out  small  branches, 
which  have  three  or  (bur  globular  heads  ot"  pale  |)uri)lish  flowers 
coming  out  from  the  side,  on  short  peduncles:  and  the  principal 
stalk  has  many  oC  those  heads  ol'  liowers  on  llii'  upper  part  lor  more 
than  a  foot  in  length;  and  this,  as  also  the  branches,  is  terminated 
by  similar  heads  of  flowers:  the  pods  are  broad,  flat,  jointed,  opening 
by  two  valves,  containing  one,  two,  or  three  compressed  orljieular 
seeds:  the  leaves  move  but  slowly  when  touched,  but  the  foot-slalks 
fall  when  they  are  pressed  very  hard.      It  is  a  nali\e  of  Brazil. 

The  fifth  has  the  roots  comj)osed  of  many  hairy  libres,  which  sit 
close  together,  from  which  come  out  several  woody  sialks,  which 
decline  towards  the  ground,  unless  they  are  supported;  (hey  are 
armed  with  short  recurved  spines,  and  have  winged  or  pinnate 
'eaves,  composed  of  four,  and  sometimes  five  pinnas,  whose  bases 
join  at  a  point,  where  they  are  inserted  into  the  foot-stalk,  spreading 
upwards  like  the  fmgers  of  a  hand:  the  liowers  from  the  axils,  on 
short  peduncles,  collected  in  small  globular  heads,  of  a  yellow  co- 
lour: the  pods  short,  flat,  jointed,  in  close  clusters;  almost  covered 
with  stinging  hairy  covers.     It  is  a  native  of  Brazil. 

The  sixth  species  has  the  spike  roundish,  nodding:  the  flowers 
ten-stamened,  and  yellow;  the  lower  ones  of  the  spike  without  sta- 
mens or  petals.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  flowering  in  July 
aud  August. 
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The  scvciuli  vis>cs  willi  iipriiflil.  hnMuliiiig  .^lalks  six  or  seven  feel 
hinl),  becoming  woody  lowanis  liie  root,  willi  callous  tlols  dispersed 
upon  it,  hut  not  perennial  (at  least  they  are  iiol  so  lieie  in  any  situa- 
tion, the  j)lanls  always  deeaying  in  winler) ;  lliey  are  smooth,  and 
the  leaves  are  coni])osed  ol"  four  or  live  pairs  ot"  louii;  winged  lobes, 
which  have  about  twenty  pairs  of  small  leaves  ranged  along  the  mid- 
rib; are  smooth  and  roimdcd  at  their  j)<)ints,  ot' a  lull  gicen  on  iheir 
upper  side,  but  pale  on  llieii-  under:  these  sniall  leiv("S  coulracl 
themselves  logelher  on  their  being  touched,  but  (he  loot-stalks  do 
not  {leclin(;  at  the  same  time,  as  those  do  which  are  tilled  Humble 
I'lanls;  it  is  therefore  calh^d  the  Sensitive  Plant  by  way  of  dislini- 
tion:  the  flowers  are  ])roduced  upon  long  loot-stalks,  which  come 
out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  and  are  disposed  in  globular  heads 
which  nod  downward,  arc^  yellow  ;  and  all  those  which  have  |ietals 
have  ten  stamina  in  c\uh,  but  those  situated  round  llic  border  have 
neither  petals  nor  stamina;  those  on  the  up[)er  pari  of  the  spike  are 
succeeded  by  pods  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  a  (juarler  ol"  an  inch 
broad,  which  change  to  a  dark  blown  when  ri|)e,  inclosing  three  or 
four  compressed,  shining,  blaek  seeds.  It  is  pr()i)ably  a  native  of 
America. 

I'he  eighth  specie>  lias  the  stems  seldom  more  than  two  feel  and  a 
half  high,  and  smooth:  the  leaves  are  comjiosed  of  three  or  four  pin- 
iias,  which  arc  shortiM',  and  the  leallels  much  n;M  rower  than  in  the  (irst 
and  seventh  sorts;  the  heads  of  the  flowers  are  smalk^',  being  made 
up  of  nian\'  long  while,  filaments,  forming  altogether  a  round  head, 
and  the  pods  longer  and  narrower,  an  iiu'h  loni;,  and  a  ipiarler  of  an 
inch  broad,  with  a  round  protuberance  at  each  seed,  it  grows  na- 
turally in  all  llu'  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  where  it  has  its  name 
from  ihe  leaves  not  contracting  on  being  touched. 

The  ninth  species  has  a  shrubby  erect  stalk  about  fixe  leet  high, 
hairy  and  arnu d  with  short,  broad,  strong  thorns,  which  are  while, 
standing  on  each  side,  almost  opj)osit(>,  or  alternale:  the  leaves  five 
or  six-paired,  with  a  strong  midrib,  and  between  each  pair  two  short 
strong  spines,  pointing  out  each  w.iy:  the  leaflets  extremelv  narroM- 
and  very  close:  towards  iIk    upjjv-i    jiarl  of  the  stalk  the  flowers  arc 
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proclucctl  from  the  sides  on  short  peduncles;  they  are  collected  into 
globular  heads,  and  are  of  a  bright  purple  colour:  the  stalks  are  also 
lerniinaled  by  smaller  heads  of  the  like  flowers:  the  pods  flat,  jointed, 
about  two  inches  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  spreading 
like  rays,  there  being  commonly  five  or  six  joined  together  at  the 
base:  they  separate  at  each  articulation,  leaving  the  two  side  mem- 
bianes  or  borders  standing:  the  seeds,  which  are  compressed  and 
square,  drop  out  from  the  joints  of  the  pods,  which  are  hairy  at  first, 
but  as  they  ripen  become  smooth:  the  petioles  do  not  fall  on  being 
touched,  but  (he  leaflets  close  up.     It  is  a  native  of  La  Vera  Cruz. 

The  tenth  has  the  stem  recurved,  prickles  scattered  over  it  in 
pairs:  the  leaves  commonly  six-paired,  with  many  paired  j)innas: 
on  the  universal  petioles  there  are  recurved  prickles  between  each  of 
the  partial  ones;  and  there  is  a  straight  upright  prickle  which  is 
longer,  between  each  pair  of  the  partial  ones,  in  place  of  a  gland: 
the  heads  are  globular:  the  legumes  membranaccous-compressed, 
jointed,  rugged.     It  is  a  native  of  South  America. 

The  eleventh  species  has  the  spikes  globular,  large,  peduncled: 
the  flowers  white,  apelalous,  ten-stamcned:  the  legumes  long,  flat. 
It  flowers  in  April,  and  the  seeds  ripen  in  autumn;  found  at  La 
Vera  Cruz. 

The  twelfth  is  a  tree  which  seldom  exceeds  twelve  feet  in  height: 
it  has  numerous  branches  forming  a  pyramidal  figure:  the  leaves  are 
small;  the  flowers  are  small,  yellow,  and  void  of  scent,  in  a  close 
cyhndrical  spike,  an  inch  and  a  half  long:  the  legumes  coriaceous, 
containing  a  buttery  pulp,  in  which  the  seeds  are  rolled  up:  the 
spines  are  very  singular,  subaxillary  and  connate  at  the  base,  re- 
sembling the  horns  of  oxen  ;  brown,  shining,  hollow,  and  the  longest 
more  than  five  inches  in  length;  they  are  all  over  the  tree;  and  when 
the  pods  are  ripe  and  the  leaves  fallen,  they  have  a  singular  appear- 
ance. It  is  a  native  of  Carthagena,  flowering  in  June  and  July,  and 
ripening  seeds  in  September. 

The  thirteenth  species  has  the  branches  angular,  smooth,  with  a 
brown  bark:  the  leaves  sometimes  two  from  the  axil  of  the  spines: 
partial  four  or  five-paired,  inner  shorter,   with  leaflets  from  five  to 
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spveii-paired,  outer  eight  to  eleven-paired:  leaflets  linear,  aeule, 
smooth:  tiie  spines  in  pairs  white,  purple  at  the  ti[):  the  flowers  in 
a  <>l()huhir  head,  axillary  and  solitary,  first  sessile,  then  peduneled, 
shorter  than  the  leaves:  tiie  legumes  compressed,  and  attenuated  at 
the  base.     It  is  a  native  of  the  East  and  West  Intlies,  &(;. 

The  fourteenth  has  the  flowers  manystamened,  very  fragrant, 
yellow,  in  sessile  heads:  tlie  petioles  have  a  gland  below  the  leaflets: 
I  he  legumes  are  liisiform.  On  aeeount  of  the  sweetness  of  its 
flowers,  it  has  been  dispersed  through  most  parts  of  Europe.  Jt  is 
brought  by  the  Italian  gardeners,  who  bring  over  Orange-trees,  Sec. 
in  young  plants,  under  the  name  of  Gazia.  It  is  a  native  of  Saint 
Domintro,  ttowerin<2;  from  June  to  August. 

The  tifleenlh  species  is  a  tree  which  arrives  at  a  large  size  in 
countries  where  it  grows  naturally,  but  in  this  climate  is  rarely  seen 
more  than  eight  or  ten  feet  high:  it  has  the  habit  of  the  fourteenth 
sort;  ditteving  in  having  no  callous  dots  upon  the  brandies:  the  l)ark 
is  purple:  the  spines  in  |)airs,  antl  longer  than  those  of  the  four- 
teenth: the  branches  purple,  even  :  the  partial  leaves  about  live  pairs; 
between  two  pairs  of  the  outer  ones  a  gland  is  inserted  into  the 
common  petiole:  the  legumes  necklace-shaped,  compressed:  IJie 
joints  roundish-rhomb-shaped:  flowers  many-stamened,  in  |Mduncled 
heads.  It  is  a  native  of  Egypt  and  Arabia.  It  is  the  tree  which 
yields  the  Gum  Arabic. 

The  sixteenth  has  leaves  simple,  linear,  and  pungent  or  hard  and 
prickly  at  the  end,  and  growing  in  whorls  six  or  seven  together;  but 
it  has  dissimilar  leaves,  and  the  primordial  ones,  or  two  or  three  first 
leaves  which  appear  on  the  seedling  plants,  are  bipinnate.  It  is  a 
native  of  New  South  Wales,  flowering  from  March  to  May. 

According  to  Mr.  Curtis,  it  is  some  years  in  arriving  at  its 
flowering  state. 

The  seventeenth  is  a  lofty  tree,  with  an  upright  smooth  trunk, 
covered  with  an  ash-coloured  bark:  the  branches  diverging,  bent 
down,  smooth  :  the  partial  leaves  twelve-paired:  the  universal  petiole 
round,  striated,  ferruginous- f)ubescent:  partial  petioles  also  ferrugi- 
nous: the  glands  roundish,  concave,  between  the  petioles:  the  scale- 
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lels  l)ihd,  minute,  a!  the  base  uf  the  parlial  petioles:  pinnas  sixteen 
or  eighteen-paired,  halved,  subsessile,  acute,  enlire,  smooth:  the 
spikes  peduncled,  subglobular,  composed  of  aggregate,  sessile,  white 
flowers:  the  peduncles  axillary,  and  slender:  the  seeds  spherical, 
shinino-  black.  It  is  a  native  of  Jamaica,  where  it  is  called  Mountain 
0/-  IVild  Tamarind  Tree. 

The  eighteenth  has  the  leaves  destitute  of  glands:  the  pinnas 
from  twelve  to  twenty,  an  inch  in  length:  the  bundles  of  flovveis 
peduncled:  the  legume  a  span  long.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  gardens 
at  Cairo,  where  it  flowers  in  ,func,  and  becomes  a  large  tree.  It  is 
probably  a  native  of  Egypt. 

The  nineteenth  has  the  bracteas  half-cordate:  the  peduncles  in 
threes:  the  flowers  in  heads:  an  obsolete  gland  on  the  common  pe- 
tiole below  the  partial  pinnas:  the  germs  are  globular,  two-valved; 
with  two  roundish,  coiicave  or  hemispherical  leaflets:  the  leaves  very 
smooth.  It  is  a  native  of  I  lie  West  Indies,  flowering  most  part  of 
the  summer. 

The  twentieth  species  has  the  branches  with  few  recurved  prickles: 
the  leaves  four  or  five-paired:  a  gland  between  the  lowest  partial 
ones,  which  are  twelve-paired,  but  the  lowest  pinnule  wants  the  op- 
posite on  the  inside:  on  the  common  petiole  are  two  remote  prickles, 
underneath  between  each  partial  one:  the  stipules  wide,  acuminate, 
purple:  the  legumes  very  wide.     It  is  a  native  of  America. 

In  the  twenty-first,  the  leaves  divide  into  many  ramifications; 
the  leaflets  are  roundish,  and  placed  in  very  regular  order:  the  seeds, 
which  are  flat,  and  one  half  of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  the  other  half 
of  a  deep  black,  grow  in  long  twisted  pods,  and  hanging  by  a  small 
thread  for  some  time  out  of  the  pod,  when  they  are  ripe,  make  a 
very  agreeable  appearance.  It  was  brought  from  the  Bahama 
Islands. 

The  twenty-second  species  is  frutescent,  being  a  large  procum- 
bent branching  shrub:  the  panicle  very  much  branched,  naked, 
terminating  the  stem  and  branches:  the  prickles  small,  scattered 
over  the  stem  and  panicle:  the  leaves  having  from  twelve  to  twenty 
pairs  of  partial  leaves,  with  an  oblong  melliferous  pore  at  the  base 
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of  the  general  peli()i(':  llic  leatiels  linear  and  alinosl  capillary:  there 
are  no  prickles  on  the  pclioles  or  jK-dunclcs,  but  a  gland  above  ihe 
base  of  (he  petioles:  the  tiowers  white,  polygamous,  in  a  vast  dilTused 
terminating  panicle,  of  very  many  small  globular  heads,  Jt  is  a 
native  of  the  Jvist  indies. 

The  bark  is  there  converted  into  a  sort  of  tow,  which  is  used  for 
slopping  cracks  bolh  in  houses  and  boats. 

'J'iie  twcnly-lhird  sort  has  I  he  dowers  many-slamened,  sessile: 
the  leaves  arc  like  those  t)f  the  Walnut;  and  the  flowers  are  purple. 
It  is  a  native  ot  South  America. 

The  twenty-fourth  has  also  purj)le  flowers,  and  is  a  native  of 
South  America. 

'i'he  twenty-fifth  is  a  tree  Avilh  rigid  branches,  that  are  flcxuose 
from  bud  to  bud;  under  each  bud  is  a  pair  of  hori;^onial,  whitish, 
stipular  thorns,  the  length  of  the  leaves:  the  leaves  are  j)eliolcd5 
conjugate,  or  one-paired,  with  pinnate,  six-paired  leaflets:  the  com- 
mon petiole  terminated  above  by  a  gland,  beneath  by  a  prickle:  the 
leaflets  oblong-linear,  blunt,  at  e(iual  distances,  the  lowest  smaller: 
the  legume  oval,  a  hand  in  length  and  half  as  much  in  breadth,  com- 
pressed, with  large  scattered  seeds.     It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape. 

The  twenty-sixth  climbs  to  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees,  to  the 
height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  frequently  overspreading  manj' 
of  the  neighbouring  branches,  and  forming  large  arbours:  the  v.iths 
are  slender,  but  tough  and  flexile,  siriated,  stiff,  and  smooth:  com- 
mon |)etioles  long,  opposite,  thickened  at  the  base,  round,  very 
smooth,  terminating  in  a  tendril,  by  which  the  branches  are  sup- 
ported: the  pinnas  four-paired,  petioled,  oblong,  blunt  at  top,  emar- 
ginate,  nerved,  smooth  on  bolh  sides,  shining:  the  glands  none:  the 
tendril  long,  upriglit,  bifid  at  the  end:  the  spikes  axillary,  erect, 
very  long,  many-flowered:  the  flowers  approximating,  subsessile, 
small:  most  of  them  are  abortive;  and  according  to  J3rowne,  the 
female  plants  throw  out  their  flowers  separate,  and  are  succeeded  by 
so  many  pods.  It  js  a  native  of  both  Indies,  and  in  the  West 
Indies  is  called  Cocoon. 

The  twenty-seventh  species  is  in  height  three  or  four  feet:  the 
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branches  alternate,  upright,  angular,  with  a  very  tough  smooth  l^ark: 
the  leaves  of  the  young  seedlings  in  pairs  and  pinnated,  with  oval 
leaflets:  but  when  the  stem  rises,  the  common  footstalks  of  its  leaves 
become  dilated,  the  leaflets  cease  to  appear,  and  tiie  whole  shrub  is 
I'urnished  only  with  such  dilated  naked  Ibotstalks,  which  are  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  leaves:  tlu^v  are  alternate,  vertical,  smooth,  hrra 
and  glaucous:  the  stipules  none:  on  their  upper  edge  near  the  base 
a  small  concave  gland:  the  racemes  are  axillary,  solitary,  erect,  of 
about  six  alternate  heads,  each  having  three  or  four  small  white 
floAvers:  the  pod  linear,  pointed,  zigzag,  brown,  with  a  very  thick 
margin:  the  seeds  about  six,  oblong:  the  flowers  on  the  young 
branches  are  very  numeious,  and  fragrant,  like  those  of  Spiraea 
Ulmaria.     It  is  a  native  of  New  South  Wales. 

It  produces  ripe  pods,  and  perfect  seeds  in  the  stove,  but  in  the 
green-house  the  flowers  go  oil'  without  any  tendency  to  produce  fruit. 
It  is  a  shrub  of  quick  growth,  and  which  blows  very  readily. 

According  to  Mr.  Curtis,  the  foliage  is  usually  edged  with  red. 
In  the  twenty-eighth  the  branches  are  most  acutely  triangular, 
and  much  compressed:  their  edges  bright  red:  the  leaves  alternate, 
four  or  five  inches  long,  with  a  rib  and  margin  like  the  last:  the 
flowers  in  axillary  racemes,  yellowish  white,  fragrant:  the  petals 
four:  stamens  numerous:  the  young  capsules  smooth  and  glaucous. 
It  is  a  native  of  New  South  Wales. 

Culture. — They  are  all  capable  of  being  increased  by  seed,  and 
some  of  the  sensitive  kinds  by  layers  and  cuttings,  but  the  first  is  by 
much  the  best  method. 

The  seed,  procured  from  the  nurseries  or  seed -shops,  should  be 
sown  in  pots  of  light  rich  mould  early  in  the  spring,  covering  it  in 
with  fine  earth  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  and  plunging  the  pots  in 
the  hot-bed;  if  in  a  common  hot-bed  under  frames  and  glasses, 
managing  them  nearly  in  the  manner  of  tender  annuals,  and  when  in 
a  bark-bed  in  the  stove,  little  trouble  is  required.  But  moderate 
sprinklings  of  water  should  be  given;  and  when  the  plants  are  two 
or  three  inches  high,  they  should  be  planted  out  singly  into  small 
pots,  preserving  the  earth  to  their  roots,  replunging  them  in  the  hot- 
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bed,  kc.  giviiii!;  waUM-  and  occasional  shade  till  they  are  well  rooted, 
repeating  the  waterings  tre(incnlly.  The  plants  should  afterwards 
be  continued  either  in  the  hot-bc-d  under  glasses,  or  plunged  in  the 
bark-bed  of  the  stove,  to  f\icilital€  their  growth,  preserve  them  m 
vio-our,  and  increase  the  sensibility  of  the  Sensitive  kinds;  admitting 
fresh  air  pretty  freely. 

The  perennial  sorts,  both  shrubby  and  herbaceous,  must  be  kept 
in  the  stove  all  winler,  and  principally  the  year  round. 

And  they  must  be  fiequently  removed  into  larger  pots  to  prevent 
the  roots  from  getting  through  the  pots,  which  they  are  apt  to  do, 
and  by  that  means  are  often  destroyed. 

The  Acacia  kinds  are  the  most  tender,  requiring  the  slove  almost 
constantly,  except  a  little  in  the  heat  of  summer,  when  they  nmst  be 
placed  in  a  warm  situation. 

They  should  always  have  a  bark  hot-bed,  and  be  put  in  very 
small  pots  filled  with  sandy  mould,  the  heat  of  the  slove  being  kept 
up  to  above  temperate:  as  the  leaves  of  some  of  them  are  shed,  they 
have  often  the  appearance  of  being  dried  when  that  is  not  the  case. 

Where  there  is  not  the  convenience  of  a  stove,  those  who  are 
curious  to  have  the  plants,  may  have  them  in  sunnner,  by  the  aid  of 
a  common  dung  or  tait-bark  hot-bed  under  frames  and  glasses, 
though  not  in  winter ;  by  raising  some  of  the  annual,  or  any  of  the 
other  kinds,  by  seed  in  spring,  in  a  hot-bed  under  a  frame,  &c. 
keeping  up  the  heat  of  the  bed  until  the  middle  of  June,  and  con- 
tmuing  the  plants  always  under  the  frame,  raising  one  end  of  the 
lights  a  little,  occasionally,  in  warm  days  to  admit  fresh  air;  and  as 
they  rise  in  height,  raise  the  frame  at  bottom,  io  allow  them  fidl 
room,  to  grow.  About  Midsummer,  or  soon  after,  some  of  I  lie  low 
spreading  kinds  may  likewise  be  turned  out  with  balls,  or  plunged  in 
their  pots  into  a  warm  sunny  border,  and  covered  with  large  hand- 
glasses, which  may  be  lifted  off  occasionally  just  to  view  the  plants. 
By  these  methods  the  plants  may  be  preserved  through  the  summer 
in  their  sensitive  quality,  though  not  equal  in  perfection  to  those  in 
stoves ;  nor  can  they  be  preserved  alive  in  winter  out  of  the  stove. 

The  shrubby  kinds  that  afford  spreading  branches  may  be  layed 
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any  lime  in  summer,  in   pols  plunged  in  ihe  bark-bed,  where  lliey 
then  take  root,  and  are  ready  to  pot  off  singly  in  the  autumn  season. 

The  Sensitive  and  Humble  sorts  olten  branch  out  profusely,  so  as 
lu  furnish  plenty  of  young  shoots  for  cuttings,  which  should  be 
planted  in  pots  in  the  summer  season,  plunging  them  in  the  bark- 
bed,  where  they  often  readily  lake  root,  and  form  good  plants. 

These  modes  should,  however,  oidy  be  practised  when  seed  can- 
not be  procured. 

The  general  culture  of  all  the  species  is  afterwards  to  keep  them 
always  in  pots  placed  in  the  stove,  being  plunged  occasionally  in  the 
bark-bed,  especially  the  Spreading  Sensitive  kinds,  iVequent  waterings 
being  given  in  summer  and  winter,  but  considerably  the  most  in  the 
summer  season:  shifting  them  into  larger  pots  as  they  increase  in 
orowth.  And  although  most  of  the  sorts  will  live  in  the  open  air 
in  the  lieat  of  summer,  it  is  the  best  practice  to  expose  them  but 

sparingly. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  sorts  are  held  in  high  estimation  on  account 
of  the  singular  sensibility  lodged  in  their  leaves;  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  touched  or  shaken,  either  by  the  hand,  a  stick,  or 
the  least  wind  blowing  upon  them,  the  wings  of  the  leaves  suddenly 
close,  and  the  foot-stalks  fall  down. 

The  periods  of  time  which  the  leaves,  <Scc.  require  to  recover 
themselves,  after  falling  from  any  irritation,  are  according  to  the 
vigour  of  the  plant,  the  hour  of  the  day,  the  sereneness  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  the  temperature  of  the  heat  of  the  stove,  &c.  being  often 
from  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  to  an  hour  or  more. 

The  plants  also  every  evening  naturally  contract  themselves,  and 
expand  again  in  the  morning.     They  are  all  ornamental  and  curious. 
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3.  MONARDA    DIDYMA. 

SCARLET    MONAKDA. 

This   genus    contains   j)lanls    of  the  ribrous-K)oted   herbaceoi 
flowery  biennial  and  perennial  kinds. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Diandria  Mo/iogijnia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Verticillata. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  one-leafed  tubular  peri- 
anthiuni,  cylindric,  striated,  with  a  five-toothed  equal  mouth,  per- 
manent: the  corolla  unequal:  tube  cylindiic,  longer  than  the  calyx: 
border  ringent:  upper  lip  straight,  narrow,  linear,  entire;  lower  lip 
retlex,  broader,  trifid  ;  middle  segment  longer,  narrower,  emarginate; 
lateral  blunf:  the  stamina  have  two  bristle-shaped  filaments,  the 
lenglh  of  the  upper  lip,  in  which  they  are  iinolved:  anthers  com- 
pressed, truncate  at  to]),  convex  below,  creel:  ihc  pistillum  is  a 
four-cleft  germ-:  style  filiform,  involved  with  the  stamens:  stigma 
liifid,  acute:  there  is  no  pericarpium:  calyx  conlaining  the  seeds  at 
the  bottom:   (he  seeds  four,  roundish. 

The  species  cultivated  arc:  1.  M.  Jlsiu/osa,  Purple  Monarda  ; 
2.  M.  oblongata.  Long-leafed  Monarda ;  '3.  M.  didyma.  Scarlet  Mo- 
narda, or  Oswego  7'ea;  4.  M.  rugom,  White  Monarda;  5.  M.  punctata. 
Spotted  Monarda. 

The  first  has  a  perennial  root,  conqjosed  of  many  strong  fibres, 
and  spreading  far  on  every  side:  the  stems,  near  three  feet  high,  are 
hairy  and  obtuse-angled;  they  send  out  two  or  tour  small  side 
branches  towards  the  top:  the  leaves  oblong,  broad  at  the  base,  but 
terminating  in  acute  i)oints.  hairy,  a  little  indented  on  their  edges, 
on  short  hairy  foot-stalks:  the  stem  and  branches  terminatiu"  bv 
heads  of  purple  flowers,  which  have  a  long  involucre,  conq^osed  of 
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five  acule-pointed  leaves.     It  is  a  native  of  Canada,  flowering  from 
June  to  August. 

The  second  species  differs  from  the  first,  in  having  the  leaves 
ovate  at  the  base,  and  a  little  attenuated,  and  more  viliose  under- 
neath. It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  flowering  from  July  to 
September. 

The  third  has  a  perennial  root  the  stems  about  two  feet  high, 
smooth,  acute-angled:  the  leaves  indented  on  the  edges,  on  very 
short  foot-stalks;  when  bruised  they  emit  a  very  grateful  refreshing 
odour:  towards  the  top  of  the  plant  come  out  two  or  four  small 
side  branches,  with  smaller  leaves  of  the  same  shape:  the  flowers 
are  produced  in  large  heads  or  whorls  at  the  top  of  the  stalk,  and 
there  is  often  a  smaller  whorl  at  a  joint  below  the  head;  and  out  of 
the  head  arises  a  naked  peduncle,  sustaining  a  small  head  or  whorl : 
the  flowers  are  of  a  bright  red  colour.  They  come  out  in  July;  and 
in  a  moist  season,  or  when  the  plants  grow  in  a  moist  soil,  they  con- 
tinue till  the  middle  or  end  of  September.  It  is  a  native  of  North 
America. 

The  fourth  species  resembles  the  following,  but  the  leaves  are 
longer,  smooth,  wrinkled  a  little  like  those  of  Sage,  and  the  flowers 
white.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  flowering  from  July  to 
September. 

The  fifth  has  stems  about  two  feet  high,  branching  out  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top:  the  leaves  lanceolate,  coming  out  in  clusters  at 
each  joint,  where  there  are  two  larger  leaves,  and  several  smaller 
ones  on  each  side ;  the  larger  leaves  are  two  inciies  and  a  half  long, 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  and  slightly  indented  on  their  edges: 
towards  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  the  flowers  come  out  in  large 
whorls,  with  an  involucre  to  each  whorl  composed  of  ten  or  twelve 
small  lanceolate  leaves,  of  a  purplish  red  colour  on  their  upper  side 
(four  larger,  and  four  smaller,  besides  the  leaves  of  the  whorls) :  the 
flowers  are  pretty  large,  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour  spotted  with  purple. 
It  is  a  biennial  plant;  and  a  native  of  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
flowering  here  from  June  to  October. 
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Culture. — All  these  plants  may  be  increased  by  parting  the  roots, 
and  sonic  of  them  by  slips  and  cuttings  as  well  as  seeds. 

As  the  first  sort  does  not  increase  fast  by  the  roots,  the  seeds  may 
be  sown  in  the  autumn  on  a  bed  of  good  earth,  and  in  the  following 
summer  tiic  plants  be  removed  into  nursery  rows  half  a  foot  apart, 
in  a  rather  shady  situation,  and  in  the  begiiming  of  the  following 
autunm  set  out  where  they  are  to  remain  and  dower.  They  succeed 
best  in  a  soft  loamy  soil  not  too  much  exposed. 

The  roots  should  be  divided  either  in  the  autumn  or  very  early 
in  the  spring;  but  the  former  is  the  better,  being  afterwards  either 
planted  out  in  rows  to  remain  till  they  are  strong,  or,  when  strong, 
at  once  to  where  ihey  are  to  reujain. 

Strong  slips  or  cuttings  of  the  branches  may  be  taken  off  in  the 
beginning  of  summer,  and  planted  out  in  a  shady  border,  due  shade 
and  water  being  given  till  well  rooted,  when  in  the  autumn  they  may 
be  removed  to  where  they  are  to  remain. 

The  third  sort  succeeds  best  in  a  light  soil,  in  an  eastern  situation. 

They  all  afford  ornament  in  the  borders  and  clumps  of  pleasure- 
grounds. 
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PLATE   XXXVII. 

1.   NIG  ELLA    DAMASCENA. 

LOVE  IN  A  MIST.     DEVIL  IN  A  BUSH. 

This  genus  contains  plants  of  the  hardy  herbaceous  flowering 
annual  kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  ordev  PoIi/an(h-ia  Pentagt/nia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Multisiliquce. 

The  characters  are:  that  there  is  no  calyx:  the  corolla  has  five 
petals,  ovate,  flat,  blunt,  spreading,  more  contracted  at  the  base: 
the  nectaries  eight,  placed  in  a  ring,  very  short;  each  two-lipped; 
outer  lip  larger,  loAveri  bifid,  flat,  convex,  marked  with  two  dots; 
inner  lip  shorter,  narrower,  from  ovate  ending  in  a  line:  the  stamina 
have  numerous  awl-shaped  filaments,  shorter  than  the  petals.  An- 
thers compressed,  blunt,  erect:  the  pislillum  has  several  germs  (five 
to  ten),  oblong,  convex,  compressed ;  erect,  ending  in  styles  which 
are  awl-shaped,  angular,  very  long,  but  revolute,  permanent:  stigmas 
longitudinal,  adnate:  the  pericarpium  capsules  as  many,  oblong, 
compressed,  acuminate,  connected  on  the  inside  by  the  suture,  gap- 
ing on  the  inside  at  top :  the  seeds  very  many,  angular,  and 
rugged. 

The  species  cultivated  are:  1.  A'^.  damascena,  Common  Fennel- 
flower;  2.  N.  sativa.  Small  Fennel-flower;  3.  N.  arvensis.  Field  Fen- 
nel-flower; 4.  N.  Hispanica,  Spanish  Fennel-flower;  5.  N.  orkntalis. 
Yellow  Fennel-flower. 

The  first  rises  with  an  upright  branching  stalk  a  foot  and  a  half 
high:  the  leaves  much  longer  and  finer  than  those  of  tlie  third:   the 
flowers  are  large,  pale  blue,  with  a  five-leaved  involucre  under  each 
longer  than  the  flower;  they  are  succeded  by  larger  swelling  seed- 
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vessels,  with  five  horns  at  tlie  top.    It  is  a  native  of  tlie  South  of  En- 
rope,  flowering  from  June  to  September. 

From  the  fine  cut  leaves  about  the  flower,  it  has  the  names  of 
Fennel-flower,  Devil-in-a-bush,  and  Love-in-a-mist ;  liut  the  first  is  be- 
come obsolete. 

There  is  a  variety  with  single  white  flowers,  and  another  with 
double  flowers,  which  is  frequently  cultivated  in  gardens  with  other 
annuals  for  ornament. 

The  second  species  rises  to  the  same  height  as  the  preceding:  the 
leaves  are  not  so  finely  cut,  and  are  a  little  hairy :  at  the  top  of  each 
stalk  is  one  flower,  composed  of  five  white  petals,  which  are  slightly 
cut  at  their  end  into  three  points;  these  are  succeeded  by  oblong 
swelling  seed-vessels  with  five  horns  at  the  top,  filled  with  small  pale- 
coloured  seeds.  It  is  a  native  of  Candia  and  Egypt,  flowering  from 
June  to  September. 

The  third  rises  with  slender  stalks  near  a  foot  high,  either  single 
or  branching  out  at  the  bottom,  and  having  a  few  very  fine-cut 
leaves,  somewhat  like  those  of  Dill.  Each  branch  is  terminated  by 
one  star-pointed  flower,  of  a  blue  colour,  without  any  leafy  involu- 
cre: they  are  succeeded  by  capsules,  having  five  short  horns,  inclin- 
ing diflcrent  Avays  at  the  top,  and  are  filled  with  rough  black 
seeds.  It  is  a  native  of  Germany,  Sic.  flowering  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember. 

There  is  a  variety  Avilh  while  flowers,  and  another  with  double 
flowers. 

The  fourth  species  rises  near  a  foot  and  half  high;  die  lower 
leaves  are  finely  cut;  but  those  on  the  stalks  are  cut  into  broader 
segments:  the  floweri^are  larger  than  those  of  the  other  species,  and 
of  a  fine  blue  colour,  Avith  green  veins  at  the  back:  the  nectaries  of  a 
sea-green  colour:  the  pistils  are  of  equal  length  Avilh  the  petals; 
they  wilh  the  slamens  are  of  a  deep  purple  or  puce  colour:  the  cap- 
sule has  five  horns,  and  is  of  a  firmer  texture  than  any  of  the  other. 
It  groAvs  naturally  in  Spain  and  the  South  of  France,  floAvering  from 
June  to  September. 

There  is  a  a  ariety  Avith  double  floAvers. 
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The  fifth  rises  with  a  branching  stalk  a  foot  and  half  high;  with 
pretty  long  leaves,  finely  divided:  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the 
end  of  the  branches:  the  petals  are  yellowish;  at  the  base  of  these 
are  placed  eight  nectaries,  between  which  arise  a  great  number  of 
stamens,  with  an  unequal  number  of  germs,  from  five  to  eight  or 
nine,  oblong  and  compressed:  the  capsules  are  joined  together  on 
their  inner  side,  terminate  in  horns,  open  longitudinall}^  and  contain 
many  thin  compressed  seeds,  having  borders  round  them.  It  is  a 
native  of  Syria,  flowering  from  July  to  September. 

Culture. — They  are  all  increased  by  sowing  the  seeds  on  light  earth 
where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  as  they  seldom  succeed  well  when 
transplanted  in  patches  at  proper  distances;  and  when  the  plants  are 
come  up,  they  should  be  thinned,  leaving  only  three  or  four  in  each 
patch,  keeping  them  afterwards  clear  from  weeds. 

Tiic  best  season  for  sowing  is  March;  but  if  some  be  sown  in 
August,  soon  after  they  become  ripe,  on  a  dry  soil  and  in  a  warm 
situation,  they  will  abide  the  winter,  and  flower  strong  the  succeeding 
year.  By  sowing  the  seeds  at  different  times,  they  may  be  continued 
in  beauty  most  part  of  the  summer  season. 

As  they  are  all  annual  plants,  they  require  to  be  raised  every 
year. 

The  varieties  with  double  flowers  are  chiefly  introduced  into 
flower  gardens. 

They  aflbrd  ornament  and  variety  among  other  annuals  in  the 
clumps  and  borders. 
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2.  NARCISSUS  JONQUILl.A. 

JONQLIL. 


This    genus    contains    plants    of   the  bulbous-rooted   perennial 
dowering  kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Jlcxandria  Motwgi/ii/a,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  ot"  Spathacecc. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  an  oblong  si^allic,  obtuse, 
compressed,  opening  on  the  flat  side,  shrivelling:  the  corolla  has  six 
ovate,  acuminate  petals,  flat,  ccpial,  inserted  into  the  lube  of  the 
nectary  externally  above  the  base:  nectary  one-leafed,  cylindric- 
funnel-form,  coloured  on  the  border:  the  stamina  have  six  awl- 
shapcd  filaments,  fixed  to  the  tube  of  the  nectary,  shorter  than  the 
nectary:  anthers  oblongish:  the  pislillum  is  a  roundish  germ,  ob- 
tusely three-sided,  inferior:  style  iiliforni,  longer  than  the  stamens: 
stigma  bifid,  concave,  obtuse:  the  ])ericarpiuiu  is  a  roundish  cap- 
sule, obtusely  three-cornered,  three-celled,  ihree-valved:  the  seeds 
are  many,  globular,  and  a|)pendicled. 

The  species  cultivated  are:  1.  N.  pseudo-iiorcisxus.  Common  Daf- 
fodil; 2.  N.  poeticus,  Poetic,  or\Vhi(e  Narcissus;  3.  JV.  hi fionis,  Two- 
lowered  Narcissus,  or  Pale  Dafl'odil;  4.  A',  i/ro/o;-, 'J'wo-colouied 
Narcissus;  5.  A.  utiiior,  Least  Dailodil  :  (i.  A^.  triainiriis.  Rush- 
leaved  Narcissus,  or  l\eflexed  Dalfodil;  7-  A",  or'unlalis,  (J\\cx\V,\\ 
Narcissus:  8.  N.  Biilbodociion,  }Iooj>-l*ellicoat  Narcissus:  9.  A.  /«- 
zetta,  Polyanthus  Narcissus;  10.  ]\.  serod/iiis.  Late-flowering  Nar- 
cissus; IL  N.oclonis,  Sweet-scented  Narcissus,  or  Great  Joiu|uil ; 
12.  A'^.  calath/inis,  Calathine  Yellow  Narcissus;  13.  N.jonquilla,  Com- 
mon Jonquil. 

The  fust  has  a  large  bulbous  root,  fiom  which  come  out  five  or 
six  flat  leaves,  about  a  foot  long,  and  an  inch   broad,   of  a   grayish 
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colour,  and  a  little  hollow  in  the  middle  like  the  keel  of  a  boat:  the 
stalk  rises  a  foot  and  half  high,  having  two  sharp  longitudinal  angles: 
at  the  top  comes  out  one  nodding  flower,  inclosed  in  a  thin  spathe : 
the  corolla  is  of  one  petal,  being  connected  at  the  base,  but  cut  almost 
to  the  bottom  into  six  spreading  parts;  in  the  middle  is  a  bell-shaped 
nectary,  called  by  gardeners  the  cup,  Avhich  is  equal  in  length  to  the 
petal,  and  stands  erect:  the  petal  is  of  a  pale  brimstone  or  straw 
colour,  and  the  nectary  is  of  a  full  yellow:  the  seeds  are  roundish, 
black.  It  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  flowering  in 
March. 

There  are  varieties  with  white  petals  and  a  pale  yellow  cup,  with 
yellow  petals  and  a  golden  cup,  with  a  double  flower;  with  three  or 
four  cups  within  each  other;  Tradescant's  large  double;  long-tubed 
flowered;  short-tubed;  dwarf-stalked  ;  and  the  peerless  Daffodil. 
ISIany  other  varieties  have  likewise  been  noticed  by  writers. 
The  second  species  has  a  smaller  and  rounder  bulb  than  the  first: 
the  leaves  are  longer,  narrower,  and  flatter:  the  stalk  or  scape  does 
not  rise  higher  than  the  leaves,  which  are  of  a  gray  colour:  at  the  top 
of  the  stalk  comes  out  one  flower  from  the  spadie,  nodding  on  one 
side:  the  corolla  snow  white,  spreading  open  flat,  the  petals  rounded 
at  the  points:  the  nectary  or  cup  in  the  centre  is  very  short,  and 
fringed  on  the  border  with  a  bright  purple  circle:  the  flowers  have 
an  agreeable  odour,  appear  in  JMay,  and  seldom  produce  seeds.  It 
is  a  native  of  Italy,  &c.  flowering  in  April. 

There  are  varieties  with  double  white  flowers,  with  purple-cupped 
flowers,  and  with  yellow-cupped  flowers. 

The  third  usually  produces  two  flowers  :  it  frequently  occurs, 
however,  with  one,  more  rarely  with  three;  in  a  high  state  of  culture 
it  probablv  may  be  found  with  more.  When  it  has  only  one  flower, 
it  may  easil}'  be  mistaken  for  one  of  the  varieties  of  the  second  sort, 
but  may  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  petals  being  of  a  yellowish 
hue,  or  rather  a  pale  cream  colour;  the  nectary  wholly  yellow,  not 
having  the  orange  or  crimson  rim,  and  by  its  flowering  at  least  three 
weeks  earlier ;  the  top  also  of  the  flowering  stem  very  soon  after  it 
emerges  from  the  ground  bends  down  and  becomes  elbowed;  where- 
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as  in  that  it  continues  upright  till  within  a  short  time  of  the  flower's 
expanding.  It  is  a  native  of  several  parts  of  Europe,  flowcrin<)-  m 
May. 

There  are  two  or  three  varieties,  as  with  sulphur-coloured  flow- 
ers, and  with  white  reflexed  petals,  Avith  gold-coloured  borders. 

The  fourth  species  resembles  the  first;  but  the  petals  are  white 
the  nectary  is  dark  yellow  and  larger,  with  a  spreading,  waved, 
notched  border.  Gouan  thinks  it  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  leaves^ 
which  are  scarcely  a  palm  in  length  and  half  an  inch  in  breadth;  by 
its  large  flower,  with  cordate-ovate  petals,  imbricate  at  the  base,  and 
sulphur-coloured,  and  by  the  nectary  having  a  reflex  mouth,  twelve- 
cleft  or  thereabouts,  the  lobes  also  being  toothed  and  curled:  the 
scape  is  the  length  of  the  leaves,  or  a  little  shorter,  and  thick. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  flowering  in  April  and  May. 

There  is  a  large  variety,  which  approaches  in  its  general  appear- 
ance very  near  to  the  first  sort;  but  it  is  a  much  taller  plant,  and  has 
its  leaves  more  twisted,  as  Avell  as  more  glaucous:  the  flower,  but 
especially  the  nectary,  is  much  larger,  and  the  petals  are  more  spread - 
ino-.  It  is  of  a  fine  deep  yellow  colour,  having  sub-varieties  with 
double  flowers,  and  is  a  native  of  Spain,  flowering  in  April.  It  is 
sometimes  known  by  the  title  of  (Jreat  Yellow  Spanish-Bastard  Daf- 
fodil. 

The  fifth  is  nearly  related  to  the  first  sort,  but  is  three  times 
smaller  in  all  its  parts:  the  scape  is  scarcely  striated:  the  spathe  is 
greenish:  the  flowers  more  nodding:  the  petals  distinct  at  the  base, 
lanceolate,  straight,  not  obruiue  or  ovate:  the  margin  of  the  nectary 
six-cleft,  waved^  curled.  But  thongh  the  flowers  are  not  so  large  as 
those  of  the  other  species,  Avhen  the  roots  are  planted  m  a  cluster, 
they  make  a  very  pretty  show,  and  have  this  advantage,  that  they 
flower  somewhat  earlier  than  any  of  the  others.  Jt  is  a  native  ot 
Spain. 

Tiie  sixth  is  of  the  same  size  with  the  second,  but  the  leaves  arc 
narrower  by  half  and  channelled :  the  spathe  one-flowered :  the  whole 
corolla  snow-wiiite:  the  petals  ovate-oblong:  the  nectary  bell-shaped, 
sliorter  by  half  than  the  corolla,  with  the  margin  straight,  and  un- 
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equally  crcnuhilc:  ihc  stnmcns  three,  seldom  six:  the  anthers  dark 
ve11(>\A%  shorter  than  I  he  nectary.  In  nurseries  the  flowers  are  of  a 
pale  yellow,  having  two  and  sometimes  three  flowers  from  a  spathe. 
Jt  is  a  native  of  Portugal. 

There  are  varieties  with  cup  and  petals  wholly  of  a  gold  colour; 
with  yellow,  with  a  white  cup;  and  with  while,  with  a  yellow  cup. 

The  seven ih  species  is  broad-leaved,  having  the  appearance  of 
ihc  ninth  sort:  the  corolla  is  white:  the  nectary  erect,  half  or  one- 
ihird  of  the  length  of  the  petals,  trifid,  yellow,  with  the  lobes  emar- 
ginate.     It  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  flowering  in  May. 

There  are  several  varieties. 

The  eighth  has  small  bulbs:  the  leaves  very  narrow,  having  some 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Rush,  but  a  little  compressed,  with  a 
lonoitudinal  furrow  on  one  side;  they  are  seldom  more  than  eight  or 
nine  inches  long:  the  flower-stalk  slender,  taper,  about  six  inches 
loner:  petal  scarce  half  an  inch  long,  cut  into  six  acute  segments: 
the  nectary  or  cup  is  more  than  two  inches  long,  very  broad  at  the 
brim,  lessening  gradually  to  the  base,  formed  somewhat  like  the  old 
farthingale  or  bell-hoop  petticoat  worn  by  the  ladies.  It  is  a  native 
of  Portugal,  flowering  in  April  or  May. 

The  ninth  s]ii  cies  has  a  large,  roimdish  bulb:  the  leaves  three  or 
four,  long,  narrow,  plane:  the  scape  or  flower-stalk  upright,  broad- 
ish,  angular,  concave,  from  ten  or  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  height: 
the  flowers  six  or  seven  to  ten  from  one  spathe,  very  fragrant,  clus- 
tered, white  or  yellow.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  &.C., 
flowering  in  February  and  March. 

There  are  a  great  many  varieties:  the  principal  of  which  are;  with 
yellow  petals,  with  orange,  yellow,  or  sulphur-coloured  cups  or  nec- 
taries; with  white  petals,  Avith  orange,  yellow,  or  sulphur-coloured 
cups  or  nectaries;  with  while  petals,  with  white  cups  or  nectaries; 
and  with  double  flowers  of  the  diflerent  varieties. 

The  flower  catalogues  contain  about  a  hundred  sub-varielies 
under  these  heads.  It  may  be  observed,  that  "  the  varieties  with 
white  petals  and  white  cups  are  not  so  much  esteemed  as  the  others; 
there  are,  however,  two  or  three  with  large  bimches  of  small  white 
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floMcrs,  which  are  valuable  for  iheir  agreeable  odour,  and  for  flower- 
ing laler  ihan  most  of  the  otiiers.  'J'here  is  also  one  with  very  dou- 
ble flowers,  the  outer  petals  white,  those  in  the  middle  some  white, 
others  orange-coloured,"  which  ''  has  a  very  agreeable  scent,  flowers 
early,  and  is  generally  called  the  Cyprus  Narcissus,"  and  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  varieties  when  blown  in  glasses  in  rooms  or  other 
places. 

The  tenth  has  a  small  bulb:  the  leaves  few,  narrow:  the  stalk 
iointed,  nine  inches  high:  the  corolla  white,  cut  into  six  narrow  sea:- 
ments:  the  cup  yellow.  It  flowers  late  in  the  aulumn,  and  is  a  na- 
tive of  Spain,  Italy,  and  Barbary. 

The  eleventh  species  has  the  flower  deep  yellow,  three  times  as 
large  as  that  of  the  ninth,  sometimes  one  only  from  a  spathe,  but 
frequently  more:  the  nectary  not  fringed,  but  divided  at  the  mouth 
into  six  blunt  lobes.  It  possesses  more  fragrance  than  many  of  the 
others.  It  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  flowering  in  April  and 
May. 

It  varies  with  double  flowers. 

The  twelfth  resi-mbles  the  ninth  very  much,  but  the  petals  are  a 
little  larger  and  sharper;  the  nectary  is  the  same  length  with  the 
petal;  the  leaves  two  or  three,  a  foot  or  more  in  length:  the  stem  is 
slender,  strong,  a  foot  in  length:  the  flowers  two  or  three  from  a 
spathe,  very  elegant,  large  and  loose:  the  petals  yellow:  the  cup  half 
an  inch  long,  sinuated  at  the  edge,  of  a  deeper  yellow  colour.  It 
flowers  in  April,  and  is  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  and 
of  the  Levant. 

The  thirteenth  is  named  from  the  narrowness  of  its  leaves,  like 
those  of  Rushes;  there  are  two  or  three  of  tliem  usually  on  a  plant, 
and  they  are  angular,  fleshy,  and  almost  round:  the  scape  is  round, 
hollow,  producing  at  top  from  three  to  five  flowers  from  a  spathe, 
sometimes  no  more  than  two,  very  fragrant  petals  orbiculate  or  mu- 
cronate,  both  they  and  the  cup  yellow :  the  bulb  small,  white,  covered 
with  dark  membranes.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain,  flowering  in  April 
and  May. 

It  varies  with  double  flowers. 

2  s 
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Culture. — All  lliesc  different  species  and  varieties  may  be  in- 
creased with  facility,  by  planling  llie  off-set  bulbs  from  the  roots  ; 
and  by  sowing  the  seed  in  order  to  procure  new  varielies,  which  is 
chiefly  practised  for  the  fine  sorts  of  Polyanthus  Narcissus. 

For  this  last  purpose  the  seed  should  be  carefully  saved  from  the 
best  and  most  curious  plants  alter  being  perfectly  ripened.     ^ 

The  seed  should  be  sown  soon  after  it  becomes  ripe,  as  about  the 
beginning  of  August,  in  shallow  boses  or  flat  pans  perforated  with 
holes  in  the  bottoms,  and  filled  with  fresh  light  sandy  earth,  being 
covered  about  a  quarter  of  an  incli  deep  with  fine  sifted  mould,  and 
]ilaced  in  such  situations  as  are  only  exposed  to  the  morning  sun, 
till  the  beginning  of  winter,  when  they  should  be  removed  to  have 
the  full  sun,  and  be  sheltered  from  severe  weather.  In  the  spring, 
when  the  plants  appear,  they  should  be  occasionally  watered  in  dry 
weather,  and  be  screened  from  the  mid-day  heat,  removing  them 
into  cooler  situations  as  the  warm  season  advances,  keeping  them 
ire&  from  all  sorts  of  weeds.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  summer, 
Avhen  their  stems  decay,  the  surface  mould  of  the  boxes  or  pans 
should  be  stirred  or  wholly  removed,  and  some  fresh  mould  sifted 
over  the  plants,  being  careful  not  to  disturb  the  roots,  and  keeping 
them  rather  dry  in  a  shaded  place. 

They  should  have  the  same  management  annually,  till  the  period 
of  their  leaves  decaying  in  the  third  sunnner,  when  the  bulbs 
should  be  taken  up,  and  the  largest  separated  and  [)lanted  out  on 
raised  beds  of  light  fine  mould,  in  rows  six  inches  apart,  and  three  or 
four  distant  in  them,  having  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches.  The 
smaller  bulbs  may  be  covered  in  on  another  bed  with  fine  mould,  to 
remain  till  of  sufficient  size  to  be  planted  out  as  above. 

They  should  afterwards  be  kept  clean;  and  when  they  show 
flowers  so  as  to  ascertain  their  properties,  they  may  be  removed,  and 
manaoed  in  the  manner  directed  below. 

The  off-set  bulbs  of  the  old  plants,  especially  the  double  sorts, 
should  be  separated  from  the  roots  annually,  or  at  furthest  every  two 
or  three  years,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  when  their  leaves  and 
stems  decay,  planting  their  larger  bulbs  out  at  different  times,  from 
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the  end  of  Ansi'ust  to  the  beginning  of  NToveniber,  in  order  to  afford 
variety;  hul  llic  earlier  they  are  phmlcd  the  stronger  tliey  blow. 
When  left  ont  of  the  groinul  till  February,  or  later,  they  mostly 
appear  weak. 

They  succeed  l)cst  where  the  soil  is  of  a  light,  dry,  fresh,  hazel, 
loainy  quality,  and  the  aspect  south-easterly;  as  where  inclined  to 
moisture  they  are  very  apt  to  be  destroyed. 

They  afterwards  only  require  to  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  to 
have  the  ground  stirred  above  them  in  the  autumn. 

The  small  bull)s  may  be  planted  ont  in  rows  in  nursery-beds  to 
increase  for  being  planted  out  in  the  same  manner. 

^V'hen  these  rools  are  planted  in  the  o[)en  borders  or  oilier  places, 
in  assemblage  with  other  bulbous  tlowers,  they  should  be  deposited 
in  little  patches,  about  three  or  four  rools  in  each,  pulling  them  ia 
with  a  blunt  dibble,  or  holing  them  in  wilh  a  garden-trowel,  three  or 
four  inches  deep;  in  which  mode  tiiey  display  iheir  flowers  more 
conspicuously  than  when  planted  singly. 

Where  a  large  quantity  are  planted  out  alone  in  beds  in  order  to 
exhibit  a  full  bloom,  as  often  practised  with  the  fine  Poh/anthus- 
Narcissns,  Jonquils,  &c.  the  beds  should  be  four  feet  wide,  wilh  foot- 
and-half  or  two-feet  wide  alleys  between  them;  in  these  beds  the 
roots  should  be  planted  in  rows  length-ways,  nine  inches  asunder, 
either  with  a  bhml  dibble  or  with  a  hoe,  three  or  four  inches  deep, 
and  six  distant  in  each  row,  covering  them  evenly  wilh  the  earth, 
and  rakino;  the  surface  smooth. 

In  order  to  blow  the  Poli/aiitfius-Narcisaus  and  Jonquil  in  the 
highest  perfection,  (nnious  dorisls  often  bestow  j)arlicular  care  in  their 
culture:  some,  preparing  beds  of  compost,  as  for  the  fine  Hyacinths, 
&c.  managing  them  in  the  same  manner.  But  they  succeed  well  in 
beds  of  light  dry  mould. 

Where  the  indbs  of  this  sort  are  intended  n)r  sale,  they  should  be 
lifted  at  furthest  every  two  years,  to  prevent  their  becoming  tialtencd' 
by  pressure,  and  of  course  less  valuable. 

The  bulbs  may  ee  retained  out  of  the  ground  two  or  three  months 
where  it  is  necessary;  but  it  is  better  to  replant  tliem  as  above. 
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Culture  in  Glasses. — It  is  sometimes  the  practice  to  cultivate  the 
Polyanthus  Narcissus  and  some  of  the  large  Jonquil  kind  in  glasses 
in  rooms,  in  order  to  blow  in  the  winter  or  early  spring  season.  For 
this  purpose  dry  firm  bulbs  should  be  chosen,  and  one  placed  in  each 
single  glass  or  bottle  provided  for  the  purpose,  any  time  from  Octo- 
ber till  the  spring,  being  then  filled  up  to  the  roots  of  the  bulbs  with 
soft  water,  and  deposited  in  a  light  warm  place:  in  this  method  the 
plants  soon  begin  to  grow,  and  send  forth  flower-stems,  affording 
good  flowers,  which  have  a  very  ornamental  appearance. 

The  principal  circumstances  to  be  regarded  in  this  management 
are,  those  of  keeping  the  glasses  well  j^upplied  with  fresh  portions  of 
water,  so  as  constantly  to  be  up  to  the  lower  part  of  the  roots,  and 
changing  the  whole,  so  as  to  keep  it  always  in  a  pure  state. 

They  may  likewise  be  raised  in  pots  filled  with  light  sandy  mould, 
and  placed  in  the  same  situations. 

Also  in  hot-houses,  they  may  be  made  to  blow  early,  when  kept 
either  in  pots  or  glasses. 

When  planted  out  in  the  manner  mentioned  above,  in  the  borders, 
clumps,  and  other  parts  of  pleasure-grounds,  they  are  most  of  them 
highly  ornamental,  producing  much  variety  in  the  early  spring 
months. 

All  the  different  principal  sorts  may  be  procured  from  the  seeds- 
men in  London,  who  import  them  for  sale  from  Holland,  where  they 
are  raised  in  large  quantities- 
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PLATE  XXXVIII. 

1.  NELUMBIUM  SPECIOSUM. 

CHINESE    WATER-LILY. 

See  NYMPHCEA. 

2.  NOLANA  PROSTRATA. 

TRAILING    NOLANA. 

This  genus  contains  a  plant  of  the  herbaceous  trailing  annual 
kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Pentandr'ta  Monogynia,  and 
ranks  in  the  natural  order  oi  AsperifoHa,  or  Luridce. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  one-leafed  perianthium, 
turbinate  at  the  base,  five-parted,  five-cornered:  segments  cordate, 
acute,  permanent:  the  corolla  is  one-petalled,  bell-shaped,  plaited, 
spreading,  somewhat  five-Iobed,  twice  as  large  as  the  calyx  :  the 
stamina  have  five  awl-shaped  filaments,  erect,  equal,  shorter  than 
the  corolla:  anthers  sagittate:  the  pistilluni  is  as  five  roundish 
germs:  style  among  the  germs,  cylindric,  straight,  the  length  of  the 
stamer^s:  stigma  capitate:  the  pericarpium  properly  none:  (drupes 
five,  decumbent,  three  or  five-celled:)  the  seeds  five,  with  a  succu- 
lent rind,  roundish,  with  the  inner  base  naked,  immersed  in  the 
receptacle,  two-celled  and  four-celled  (solitary). 

The  species  is  iV.  prostrata,  Trailing  Nolana. 

It  has  an  annual  root,  simple,  filifi)rm,  often  three  feel  long, 
blackish:  the  stem  a  foot  long,  herbaceous,  prostrate,  roundish,  very 
smooth,  with  white  dots  scattered  over  it  the  branches  alternate, 
the  lower  ones  the  length  ol' the  stalk:  the  leaves  alternate,  two  to- 
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getlier,  reflex,  rhomb-ovate,  quite  entire,  blunt,  somewhat  fleshy, 
an  inch  long,  somewhat  papulose,  even,  flat,  veined,  unequal,  al- 
icrnalcly  larger  and  smaller.  According  to  Miller  they  come  out 
single  at  some  joints,  by  pairs  at  others,  and  frequently  three  or 
lour  at  the  upper  joints:  the  petioles  ancipital,  scarcely  shorter  than 
the  leaves,  smooth,  those  belonging  to  the  upper  leaves  vaguely 
ciliate:  the  peduncles  lateral,  solitary,  spreading  a  little,  an  inch 
long,  one-flowered,  round,  thicker  at  top,  hairy:  the  flowers  infe- 
rior.    It  is  a  native  of  Java. 

Culture. — These  plants  ma}-^  be  raised  by  sowing  the  seeds  on  a 
hot-bed  in  March.  When  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  should 
be  planted  out  singly  into  small  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  plunging 
them  into  a  Iresh  hot-bed  to  brino;  them  forward.  When  their  flowers 
open  in  the  summer,  as  July,  they  should  have  a  large  share  of  air 
admitted  when  the  weather  is  warm,  to  prevent  their  falling  away 
without  producing  seeds.  Under  this  management  the  plants  often 
continue  flowering  till  the  early  frosts  destroy  them,  and  ripe  seeds 
are  produced  in  the  beginning  of  the  autumn. 

They  afford  variety  among  other  tender  annuals. 
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]>Li\TE   XXXIX. 

I.  OENOTHEllA  FRUTICOSA. 

SHRUBBY    OENOTHERA. 


This  genus  contains  plants  of  the  lierbaceous,  biennial,  peren- 
nial and  under  shrubby  ]>ereniiia1  kinds. 

It  belongs  lo  the  class  and  ordev  Ortaiidria  Mouogijiiia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  o(  Ca/ijcantheifHV. 

The;  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  one-leafed,  superior,  deci- 
duous pcrianthium:  lube  cylindrical,  erect,  long,  deciduous:  bor- 
der four-cleft:  the  segments  oblong,  acute,  bent  down:  the  corolla 
has  four  petals,  obcordate,  flat,  inserted  into  the  interstices  of  the 
calyx,  and  the  same  length  with  the  divisions  of  the  calyx:  the  sta- 
mina have  eight  awl-shaped  filaments,  curved  inwards,  iiscrted  into 
the  throat  of  the  calyx,  shorter  than  the  corolla:  anthers  oblong, 
incumbent:  the  pistillum  is  a  cylindrical  germ,  inferior:  style  fili- 
form, the  length  of  the  stamens:  stigma  four-ckft,  ihicV,  blunt, 
reflex:  the  pericarpium  is  a  cylindrical  capsule,  four-corner  d,  four- 
celled,  four-valved,  with  contrary  jiartitions:  the  seeds  very  many, 
ano-ular,  naked  :  the  receptacle  columnar,  fiee,  four-cornered,  with 
the  angles  contiguous  to  the  margin  of  the  partitions. 

The  species  cultivated  are:  1.  O.  biennis,  Broad-leaved  Tiee- 
Prinirose;  2.  O.  longiflora.  Long-flowered  Tree-Primrose;  3.  O.  niol- 
iissima.  Soft  'J'ree-Piimrose;  4.  O.  fniticosa.  Shrubby  Tree-Primrose; 
5.  O.  puinila.  Dwarf  'J'ree-Primrose. 

The  fust  has  a  biennial  fusiform  fibrous  root,  yellowish  on  the 
outside,  white  within:  from  this,  the  first  year,  arise  many  obtuse 
leaves,  which  spread  flat  on  the  ground;  and  from  among  wlfch, 
the  second  year,  the  stems  come  out,  three  or  four  feet  high,  upiight. 
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of  a  pale  green  colour,  the  thickness  of  a  finger,  not  hollow  but 
pilhj,  angular,  slightly  pubescent  and  rugged,  tinged  with  purple, 
especially  towards  the  bottom,  branched  alternately  almost  from  the 
ground:  the  root-leaves  run  down  inlo  a  three-sided  petiole  an  inch 
in  length:  the  slem-leavcs  sessile,  bright  lightish  green,  pubescent  on 
both  sides,  waved  a  little  about  the  edge,  and  having  a  few  small 
teeth  near  the  base:  they  are  from  five  to  seven  inches  in  length  and 
two  inches  in  breadth,  having  a  considerable  midrib  running  the 
Avhole  length,  very  wide  and  tinged  Avith  purple  towards  the  base,  at 
the  back  very  prominent,  with  white  nerves  springing  from  it,  and 
curved  towards  the  point:  the  flowers  are  produced  all  along  the 
stalks  on  axillary  branches,  and  in  a  terminating  spike:  the  leaves 
on  the  former  are  similar  to  the  stem-leaves,  but  much  smaller, 
beiiig  not  more  than  two  inches  long,  and  little  more  than  half  an 
inch  in  breadth:  the  flowers  are  solitary,  each  being  separated  by  a 
leaflet  or  bracte,  wider  in  proportion  at  the  base  than  the  proper 
leaves,  and  drawn  more  to  a  point,  diminishing  gradually  towards 
the  lop  of  the  spike,  till  they  become  linear,  scarcely  half  an  inch  in 
length,  and  a  line  in  breadth. 

It  is  observed  that  the  flowers  usually  open  between  six  and 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Avhence  the  plant  is  called  Evening  or 
Night-Primrose:  the  uppermost  flowers  come  out  first  in  June,  the 
stalk  keeping  continually  advancing  in  height,  and  there  is  a  constant 
succession  of  flowers  till  late  in  autumn.  It  is  a  native  of  North 
America.  The  roots  are  said  to  be  eaten  in  some  countries  in  the 
spring  season. 

The  second  species  has  also  a  biennial  root:  the  root-leaves  are 
numerous,  broad-lanceolate,  toothletled,  pubescent,  Avith  a  Avhite 
rib,  obliquely  nerved:  the  stems  usually  five,  springing  out  beloAv 
the  root-leaves,  quite  simple,  ascending,  rough-haired,  green,  Avith 
long  spreading  white  hairs:  the  central  stem  groAvs  up  later:  the 
stem-leaves  are  ovate-oblong,  sessile,  like  the  root-leaves:  the  flowers 
axillary  from  the  upper  leaves,  Avith  the  germ  and  calyx  hairy.  It  is 
remarked  by  Curtis,  that  luxuriant  specimens  exceed  five  feet  in 
height,  that   the  flowers  are  uncommonly   large  and    showy,  and 
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continue  blowing  from  July  to  October.      It  is  a  native  of   Buenos 
Ayres. 

The  third  lias  a  shrubby  stalk  more  than  two  feet  high,  hairy, 
with  narrow-lanceolate  sessile  leaves,  a  little  waved  on  their  edges, 
and  ending  in  acute  points:  the  flowers  are  axillary  like  the  other 
sorts,  at  first  pale  yellow,  but  as  they  decay  changing  to  an  orange 
colour,  smaller  than  those  of  the  first  sort:  the  seed-vessels  slender, 
taper,  hairy.  It  is  also  a  biennial  plant,  and  a  native  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  flowering  from  June  to  October. 

The  fourth  species  is  a  perennial,  but  altogether  herbaceous,  at 
least  here,  and  therefore  improperly  named  fruticosn:  the  flowers, 
which  are  large  and  showy,  though  they  oj)en  in  the  evening,  remain 
expanded  during  most  of  the  ensuing  day:  the  flower-buds,  germ, 
and  stalk,  are  enlivened  by  a  richness  of  colour  which  contributes  to 
render  this  species  one  of  the  most  ornamental  and  desirable.  It  is 
a  native  of  Virginia. 

The  fifth  has  also  a  perenninl  fibrous  root:  the  lower  leaves  ovate, 
small,  close  to  the  ground:  the  stalk  slender,  near  a  foot  high :  the 
leaves  smaller,  light  green,  sessile,  ending  in  blunt  points:  the  flowers 
small,  bright  yellow:  it  sends  out  many  flowering-stems,  producing 
blossoms  from  April  to  July,  opening  in  the  morning  as  well  as 
evening.     It  is  a  native  of  North  America. 

Culture. — These  plants  are  all  capable  of  being  raised  from  seeds, 
and  some  of  them  by  parting  the  roots  and  cuttings. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  either  in  the  autumn  or  early  spring, 
in  the  first  and  third  sorts,  upon  a  bed  or  border  in  the  open  ground, 
thinning  and  Avatering  the  plants  properly,  and  keeping  them  free 
from  weeds  till  the  following  autumn,  when  they  may  be  removed 
with  balls  of  earth  about  their  roots  to  the  places  where  they  are  to 
remain.  Or  some  may  be  set  out  at  the  time  of  thinning  in  nursery- 
rows,  six  inches  apart. 

They  also  rise  without  trouble  from  the  scattering  of  the  seeds. 
In  the  second  sort,  the  seed  should  be  put  into  the  ground  in  the 
open  borders  or  other  parts,  about  the  latter  end  of  March,  where 

the  plants  are  to  remain.     One  plant  is  sufficient  in  a  place,  which 
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should  have  a  slick  set  to  support  its  branches  when  they  have  ad- 
vanced a  Httlc. 

The  Jburlh  sort  may  be  readily  increased  by  sowing  the  seeds  as 
above,  and  by  parting  the  roots  and  cuttings  of  the  young  branches, 
planting  them  out  in  the  open  borders  or  other  places  where  they 
arc  to  grow  in  the  autumn,  for  the  first  n)elhod,  and  the  spring  for 
the  latter,  giving  water  as  there  may  be  occasion. 

In  the  iifth  sort,  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in  pots  of  light  earth 
in  the  autumn,  plunging  them  in  a  hot-bed  frame  during  the  winter. 
When  the  plants  have  attained  proper  growth  in  the  spring,  they 
should  be  removed  into  separate  pots,  wliich  should  be  protected  in 
the  following  Avinler  under  a  garden  frame.  And  some  may  be 
planted  out  in  the  open  ground,  where  they  often  succeed  in  mild 
winters. 

The  parted  roots  should  be  planted  out  in  the  spring,  either  in 
pots  or  the  open  ground. 

The  plants  raised  from  seed  are  in  general  the  best,  as  floAvering 
niore  strongly. 

By  cutting  down  the  stems  of  the  plants  in  the  first  year  of  their 
flowering  before  they  perfect  their  seeds,  the  plants  may  sometimes 
be  rendered  more  durable. 

The  first  two  sorts,  as  has  been  seen,  are  biennial,  and  the  others 
perennial;  the  former  should  of  course  be  raised  annually. 

They  are  all  proper  for  affording  ornament  and  variety,  either  in 
the  open  ground  or  among  other  potted  plants.  The  second  and 
third  sorts  are  often  considered  as  green- house  plants,  but  they 
succeed  well  in  the  open  ground. 
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2.  ORIGANUM  DICTAMNUS. 

DITTANY    OF    CRETE. 


This  genus  affords  plants  of  ihe  herbaceous  annual  and  under- 
shrubby  perennial  kinds. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Didynamia  Gijmnospcrtma,  and 
ranks  in  the  natural  order  of"  Vevticillata. 

Tiie  characters  are  :  that  the  calyx  is  a  spiked  involucre,  com- 
posed of  imbricate,  ovale,  coloured  bracles:  perianlhium  unequal, 
various:  the  corolla  one-petalled,  ringent:  tube  cylindrical,  com- 
pressed: upper  lip  creel,  flat,  blunt,  emarginale:  lower  Irifid,  the 
segments  ahuost  e(|ual:  the  slamina  have  foin-  filiform  filamejUs,  the 
length  of  the  corolla,  of  which  two  arc  longer:  anthers  siin])le :  the 
pistillum  is  a  four-cleft  germ:  style  filiform,  inclined  to  the  upper 
lip  of  the  corolla:  stigma  very  slightly  bifid:  iherc  is  no  pcricar- 
j)iiun:  calyx  converging,  fostering  the  seeds  at  bollom:  ihe  seeds 
four,  ovate. 

The  species  cultivated  arc:  I.  0.  vulgarc,  Common  ]\Iarjoram  ; 
2.  0.  oiiitfs,  Pot  Marjoram;  3.  O.  ntajoraua.  Sweet  or  Knollcd  Mar- 
joram; 4.  O.  Jieiacleoticiim,  Winter  Sweet  Marjoram;  5.  O.  Mgyptta- 
ciim,  Egyptian  Marjoram;  6.  O.  dictamniis,  Dittany  of  Crete  or 
Candia. 

The  first  has  a  perennial,  creeping,  horizontal,  brown  root,  tufted 
with  numerous  fibres:  the  stem  a  foot,  eighteen  inches,  or  near  two 
feel  in  height,  upright,  somewhat  woody,  a  little  downy,  and  often 
tinged  with  pur|)le:  the  branches  opposite,  upright,  more  lender  than 
the  stalk,  in  other  respects  similar:  llic^  leaves  arc  ovate,  pointed, 
finely  and  thinly  toothed,  above  nearly  smooth,  beneath  downy, 
dotted  on  both  sides,  the  edges  finely  ciliate,  spreading:  the  j)eliol{>s 
downy:  axils  of  the  leaves,  in  the  cultivated   plant,   bear  numerous 
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smaller  leaves.  It  is  an  aromatic  and  ornamental  plant,  growing 
wild  in  tliickets  and  hedges,  chiefly  in  a  calcareous  soil;  and  flowering 
from  the  end  of  June  tln-ongh  the  following  month.  It  is  found  in 
most  parts  of  Europe. 

I'here  are  varieties  with  white  flowers  and  light-green  stalks ; 
with  purple  flowers  and  with  variegated  leaves;  which  is  sometimes 
cultivated  in  gardens  under  the  title  of  Pot  Marjoram,  used  in  soups. 

The  second  species  has  the  habit  of  Sweet  Marjoram,  but  it  is 
M'oody:  the  stems  woody,  perennial,  a  foot  and  half  high,  branched, 
spreading,  with  long  hairs ;  the  leaves  small,  subsessile,  acute, 
thinly  serrate,  tomentose  on  both  sides;  with  rudiments  of  branches 
from  the  axils:  the  spikes  heai)ed,  as  in  the  third  sort,  but  oblong, 
by  threes  on  each  peduncle,  the  middle  ones  sessile,  villose:  the 
flowers  are  white,  appearing  in  July.     It  is  a  native  of  Sicily. 

The  third  has  a  biennial  brown  root,  with  many  long  tough  fibres: 
the  stems  numerous,  woody,  branched,  a  foot  and  half  high:  the 
leaves  are  downy,  entire,  pale  green,  petiolcd:  the  flowers  small, 
while,  appearing  successively  between  the  bracteal  leaves,  which  are 
numerous,  and  form  roundish  compact  terminating  spikes.  It  be- 
gins to  flower  in  July,  when  it  is  cut  for  use,  and  called  Knotted 
Maijorain,  from  the  flowers  being  collected  into  roundish  knotted 
close  heads.     It  is  probabl}^  a  native  of  China, 

The  fourth  species  has  a  perennial  root,  from  which  arise  many 
branching  stalks  a  foot  and  half  high,  hairy,  and  inclining  to  a  pur- 
])lish  colour:  the  leaves  ovate,  obtuse,  hairy,  greatly  resembling  those 
of  Sweet  Marjoram,  on  short  foot-stalks:  the  flowers  in  spikes  about 
two  inches  long,  several  arising  together  from  the  divisions  of  the 
stalk:  the  flowers  arc  small,  white,  peeping  out  of  their  scaly  covers. 
It  grows  naturally  in  Greece,  &c. 

It  is  at  present  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Jl'inter  Sweet 
Marjoram,  but  was  formerly  called  Pot  Marjoram,  being  chiefly  used 
for  nosegays,  as  coming  sooner  to  flower  than  Sweet  Marjoram. 

There  is  a  variety  with  variegated  leaves. 

The  fifth  is  a  perennial  plant  with  a  low  shrubby  stalk,  seldom 
rising  more  than  a  foot  and  half  high,  dividing  into   branches :  the 
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leaves  roundish,  thick,  wooll3%  liollowed  like  a  ladle;  they  are  like 
those  of  common  Marjoram,  but  of  a  thicker  substance,  and  have 
much  the  same  scent:  the  tiowers  arc  produced  in  roundish  spikes, 
closely  joined  together  at  the  top  of  the  stalks,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
small  side  branches;  they  are  of  a  pale  Hesh  colour,  peeping  out  of 
their  scaly  coverings.  It  is  a  native  of  Egypt,  flowering  trorn  June 
to  August. 

The  sixth  species  is  also  a  perennial  plant:  the  stalks  hairy,  about 
nine  inches  high,  of  a  purplish  colour,  sending  out  small  branches 
from  the  sides  by  pairs:  the  leaves  round,  thick,  woolly,  very  white; 
the  whole  plant  lias  a  piercing  aromatic  scent,  and  biting  taste:  the 
flowers  are  collected  in  loose  leaty  heads  of  a  purple  colour,  nodding, 
and  small.  It  is  a  native  of  the  island  of  Candia,  flowering  from 
June  to  August. 

Culture. — The  four  fust  sorts  may  be  readily  increased  by  slips, 
cuttings,  and  parting  the  roots,  and  in  the  first  and  third  sorts  also 
by  seeds. 

The  seed  should  be  procured  fresh  from  the  seed-shops,  and  be 
sown  in  the  early  spring  months,  as  March  or  the  following  month, 
on  a  bed  or  border  of  good  light  mould,  raking  it  in  lighlly.  When 
the  plants  are  up  and  have  attained  a  few  inches  in  growth,  they 
should  be  planted  out  during  moist  weather,  in  a  warm  dry  situation, 
in  rows  ten  or  twelve  inches  distant,  to  remain,  water  being  given 
occasionally  till  they  become  perfectly  rooted.  AVlien  the  plants 
are  designed  for  the  borders  or  clumps,  the  seeds  may  be  sown  in 
patches  where  the  plants  are  to  remain. 

The  roots  of  the  strongest  plants  may  be  parted  so  as  to  have 
some  root-fibres  to  each  in  the  early  autunm  or  spring  season,  and 
be  planted  out  in  rows  in  the  siune  manner  as  those  raised  from  seed; 
having  the  same  management  afterwards  till  fresh  looted.  The  slips 
or  cuttings  of  the  branches  should  be  taken  off  in  (he  summer,  and 
immediately  planted  out  where  the  plants  are  to  remain. 

All  the  sorts  should  be  afterwards  kept  perfectly  clean  from 
weeds  during  llir  summer  season,  and  in  the  autumn  have  the  de- 
cayed stalks  cleared  away,  loosening  the  mould  about  the  plants; 
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and  when  in  beds,  digging  the  alleys  and  throwing  a  little  of  the 
earth  over  the  beds. 

When  necessary  the  plants  may  be  removed  into  the  pleasure 
ground,  with  small  balls  of  earlh  about  their  roots,  either  in  the  au- 
tumn or  early  spring. 

The  other  tender  kinds  may  be  increased  by  planting  slips  or 
cuttings  of  the  young  shools,  in  the  spring  and  summer  months;  in 
the  former  season  in  jiols  of  light  earth,  plunging  them  in  a  mild 
hot-bed,  but  in  the  latter  either  in  pots  or  warm  shady  borders; 
water  being  immediately  given  and  occasionally  repealed  in  small 
proportions,  being  covered  down  by  hand-glasses  in  the  latter  case, 
to  expedite  their  rooting;  being  removed  when  the  plants  begin  to 
shoot  at  the  top.  In  the  autumn  the  plants  may  be  removed  into 
separate  small  pots,  and  nfierwards  treated  as  the  more  hardy  plants 
of  the  green-house  kind. 

The  three  first  sorts  are  useful  as  culinary  plants,  as  well  as 
ornamental  in  the  borders  of  the  pleasure  ground:  and  the  other 
kinds  afford  variety  in  the  green-house  collections. 
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PLATE  XL. 

1.  PRIMULA    VERIS. 

OXLIP. 


This  crciuis  conlains  plants  of  the  low  fibrous-roolcd  herbaceous 
riowery  perennial  kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Penfandria  Monogijnia  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Prec'ue. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  many-leaved  involucre, 
many  flowered,  very  small:  perianthium  one-leafed,  tubular,  five- 
cornered,  five-toothed,  acute,  erect,  permanent:  the  corolla  mono- 
petalous:  tube  cylindrical,  the  length  of  the  calyx,  terminated  by  a 
small  hemispherical  neck:  border  spreading,  half-five-cleft:  segments 
obcordale,  cmarginate,  obtuse:  throat  pervious:  the  stamina  have 
five  very  short  filaments,  within  the  neck  of  the  corolla:  anthers 
acuminate,  erect,  converging,  included:  the  pislillum  is  a  globular 
germ:  style  filiform,  the  lenglh  of  the  calyx:  stigma  globular:  the 
pericarpium  is  a  capsule  cylindrictil,  almost  ihe  length  of  the  peri- 
anlh,  covered,  one-celled,  opening  with  a  ten-toolhed  top:  the  seeds 
numerous,  roundish:   receptacle  ovate-oblong,  free. 

The  species  cullivated  are:  1.  P.  cttli>;aris.  Common  Primrose; 
'2.  P.  p/r///or.  Great  Cowslip  or  Oxlip;  3.  P.  officinalis.  Common  Cow- 
slip or  l^iiglc;  4.  P.  fariiiosa,  Bird's-eye  Prinuosc;  5.  P.  hmgifolia. 
Long-leaved  Bird's-eye  Primrose;  6.  P.  cortiisoidcs,  Cortusa- leaved 
Primrose;  7.  P.  margimta.  Silver-edged  Primrose;  8.  P.  Auricula, 
Auricula  or  Bear's-ear.  :,••..  .      .  .    ■ 

The  first  has  a  perennial  root,  growing  obliquely,  appearing  as  if 
bit  off  at  the  end,  beset  with  thick  reddish  scales  which  are  there- 
mains    of  past   leaves,   <$cnding   down    numerous   very  Icng  round 
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whitish  fibres;  it  has  a  singular  smell,  somewhat  like  that  of  anise: 
the  leaves  are  obovale-oblong,  about  a  hand's-breadlh  in  length, 
nearly  upright,  tapering  to  tlie  base,  l)lunt,  veiny,  Avrinkled,  smooth 
above,  hirsute  beneath,  rolled  back  at  the  edge  when  young,  slightly 
waved,  unequally  notched,  the  midrib  whitish,  terminating  in  afoot- 
stalk  of  a  reddish  colour,  channelled  on  one  side  and  keeled  on  the 
other:  the  scapes  or  peduncles  numerous,  the  length  of  the  leaves, 
upright,  round,  hirsute,  pale  green,  having  awl-shaped  bractes  at  the 
base,  after  the  flowering  is  over  bending  back:  the  flowers  upright, 
large,  sweet-scented:  the  corolla  is  of  a  pale  sulphur  colour;  each  of 
the  five  clefts  obcordate,  and  marked  at  the  base  with  a  spot  of  a 
much  deeper  yellow:  the  mouth  has  a  faint  rim  round  it.  The 
flower  of  the  wild  Primrose  is  a  pale  brimstone  colour;  but  in  some 
places  it  is  found  of  a  purple  hue. 

The  varieties  are  numerous,  being  partly  Avild  and  partly  pro- 
duced by  cultivation.  Tlie  principal  of  which  are:  the  Common 
Yellow-flowered:  the  White:  the  Paper-white:  the  Red:  the  Double 
Yellow  :  the  Double  White:  the  Double  Red :  the  Double  Pink  : 
the  Double  Crimson  Primrose.  It  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of 
Europe,  flowering  in  March  and  April  with  the  Wood  Anemone. 

It  is  observed,  that  a  fine  flower  of  this  sort  sliould  possess  a 

graceful  elegance  of  form,  a  richness   of  colouring,  and   a  perfect 

symmetry  of  parts.     The  properties    are   mostly    similar   to   those 

which  distinguish  the  Auricula,  in  what  relates  to  the  stem  or  scape, 

the  peduncles  or  flower-stalks,  and  the  formation  of  the  umbel,  bunch 

or  thyrse,  vulgarly   termed  the  truss:  the  tube  of  the  corolla  above 

the  calyx  should  be  short,  well  filled  at  the  mouth  with  the  anthers, 

and  fluted    termination   rather  above  the  eye:  the  eye  should  be 

round,  of  a  bright  clear  yellow,  and  distinct  from  the  ground  colour; 

the  ground  colour  is  most  admired  when  shaded  with  a  light  and 

dark  rich  crimson,  resembling  velvet,  with  one  mark  or  stripe  in  the 

centre  of  each  division  of  the   border,  bold  and  distinct  from  the 

edging  down  to  the  eye,  where  it  should  terminate  in  a  fine  point: 

the  petals,  technically  termed  the  pips,  should  be  large,  quite  flat, 

and  perfectly  circular,  excepting  the  small  indentures  between  each 
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division,  whiclj  sq)arate  it  into  five  (sometimes  six)  heart-like  seg- 
ments: and  (lie  edging  sliould  resemble  a  hiigjit  gold  lace,  bold, 
clear  and  distinct,  and  so  nearly  ol"  the  same  colour  as  the  eye  and 
stripes,  as  scarcely  to  he  dislinguished  from  it.  "  ■ 

The  second  species  has  the  Kav(;s  contracted  towards  the  middle, 
almost  as  in  the  Cowslip:  the  scapes  ivw,  erect,  longer  than  the 
leaves,  many-flowered  :  the  flowers  nmbelled,  ])edicelled,  the  outer 
ones  generally  nodding;  like  those  of  the  Prinuose  in  form  and 
colour,  but  smaller.  I'rom  which  it  is  cvidenlly  dislinguished  by  ils 
many-Howered  scape;  as  it  is  from  the  cowslip  by  the  flal  border  of 
the  corolla.  It  is  found  in  liie  woods  and  other  places  in  this 
country,  flowering  in  April  and  ]\Iay. 

Marlyn  remarks  that  if  it  be  a  variety,  it  is  rather  of  the  former 
than  the  latter.  And  Dr.  Smith  rather  inclines  to  think  that  it  is 
a  hybrid  production,  or  mule  from  a  Primrose  impregnated  by  a 
Cowslip. 

It  varies  much  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  but  the  chief  are 
purple-flowered,  red-flowered,  gold-coloured,  orange-coloured,  with 
various  shades  of  each. 

The  third  has  a  root  like  that  of  the  Prinn-osc,  but  smelling  more 
powerfully  of  anise:  the  leaves  obovate-oblong,  contracted  suddenly 
towards  the  middle,  or  rather  ovate  with  the  petiole  wino-cd,  shorter 
than  those  of  the  Primrose  by  nearly   one-half,   fuller  at   the  ed"^e 
which  is  somewhat  folded  as  well  as  notched,  stronger,  of  a  deeper 
green,  not  running  so  taper  at  the  base,  covered  on  the  under  side 
with  softer  and   shorter  hair:  the  petioles  smoother,    whitish   with 
scarcely  any  red  in  them:   the  scapes  few,  three  or  four  times  lonuer 
than  the  leaves,  round,  upright,   pale,  villose:  the  involucre  at  The 
base  of  the  umbel,  surrounding  the  peduncles,  consisting  of  many, 
very  small,   concave,   pale,  acuminate  leaflets:  the  flowers   in    an 
umbel,  unequally  pedicelled,  hanging  down,  generally  to  one  side, 
full  yellow  with  an  orange-coloured   blotch  at  the  base  of  each  seg- 
ment, contracted  about  the  middle  of  the  tube,  where  the  stamens 
are    inserted,  paler  underneath,    very    fragrant.     It  is  a  native  of 
Europe,  flowering  in  April  and  May. 

2   V 
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The  varieties  are  the  Common  Single  Yellow  Cowslip:  Double 
Yellow  Cowslip:  Scarlet  Cowslip:  and  Hose,  and  Hose  Cowslip. 

The  fragrant  flowers  ot"  these  plants  make  a  pleasant  wine,  ap- 
proaching in  flavour  to  the  muscadel  wines  of  the  south  of  France. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  to  possess  a  somniferous  quality. 

The  fourth  species  has  a  [)erciinial  root,  somewhat  prtiemorse, 
with  numerous,  long,  perpendicular  fibres,  and  sweet-scented:  the 
leaves  obovate-lanceolate,  bright  green,  smoc^li  and  even,  thickish, 
here  and  there  turned  back  on  the  edges,  underneath  veined  and 
powdered  with  while  meal:  the  scape  a  iiand's-bieadth  or  span  in 
height,  far  exceeding  the  leaves,  round,  upright,  stiff  and  straight, 
of  a  pale  green  colour  and  mealy:  the  flowers  sweet-scented,  of  a 
purple  yellow  colour,  in  an  upriglit  undid,  ha\ing  at  its  base  a 
many-leaved  involucre,  each  leaflet  of  which  is  awl-shaped,  and 
placed  at  the  base  of  each  peduncle.  It  is  an  elegant  plant;  is  a 
native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  flowering  in  July  and  August. 

It  varies  in  the  size  of  the  plant,  having  been  found  wild  a  foot 
and  half  in  height,  and  in  the  cultivated  plant  a  tendency  to  be- 
come viviparous,  has  been  observed  by  Cvnlis,  or  to  produce  one  or 
more  tufts  of  leaves  among  the  flowers  of  the  umbel.  In  its  wild 
state  it  seeds  readily,  and  frequently  when  cultivated:  the  flowers 
also  vary  with  ditt'eient  shades  of  purple,  and  have  been  found 
entirely  white. 

The  fifth  bears  a  great  affinity  to  the  fourth,  but  the  leaves  differ 
in  form,  colour,  and  mode  of  growth;  when  fully  grown  being  twice 
the  length  of  those  of  the  other:  the}'  are  not  mealy,  the  under  side 
being  as  green  as  the  upper,  and  they  have  a  greater  tendency  to 
grow  upright:  the  scape  is  shorter  and  thicker;  the  flowers  form  a 
similar  umbel,  but  each  is  smaller,  and  in  point  of  colour  much  less 
brilliant.  Upon  the  whole,  though  superior  in  size,  it  is  inferior  to 
that  in  beauty.     It  flowers  early  in  May. 

The  sixth  species,  in  the  wrinkled  appearance  of  its  foliage, 
approaches  the  first  sort;  whilst  in  its  inflorescence,  the  colour  of 
its  flowers,  and  solitary  scape,  which  rises  to  an  unusual  height,  it 
bears  an  affinity  to  the  fourth.     In  the  winter   it  loses  the   leaves 
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entirely,  and  forms  a  sort  of  bnllmur,  liybernaclc  under  ground:  ibis 
circumstance  is  necessary  to  be  known,  as  it  subjccls  the  plant  to  be 
thrown  away  as  dead,  ft  flowers  in  June  and  July;  and  is  a  native 
of  Siberia. 

The  seventh,  in  its  farinaceous  tendency,  accords  witli  the  eighth 
sort,  but  is  very  unUke  it  in  its  wihl  stale,  the  leaves  being  much 
narrower:  the  flowers  larger,  and  of  adillerent  colour:  the  colour  of 
the  flowers  approaches  to  that  of  lilac:  i(  becomes  nualy,  jiarlicularly 
on  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  between  the  senalurcs,  where  it  is  so 
strong  as  to  make  the  leaf  appear  wilh  a  while  or  silvery  edge.  It 
is  a  delicate  pretty  plant,  wilh  a  pleasing  musky  smell,  and  flowers 
in  March  and  April.     It  is  probably  a  native  of  the  Alps. 

The  eighth  species  has  the  leaves  fleshy,  succulent,  wilh  the 
edges  mealy,  serrated;  or  entire,  according  to  some— deeply  and 
equally  toothed  all  round,  as  others  affirm;  while  some  say  that  the 
young  leaves  are  entire:  the  adult  ones  senate  above  (he  middle: 
the  petioles  leafy  or  winged:  the  leaflets  of  the  involucre  une(iual, 
wide,  lanceolate  or  blunt:  the  flowers  very  sweel,  lour  or  live  in  an 
upright  umbel;  the  calyx  one-third  of  the  lenglli  of  the  lube  of  the 
corolla,  bell-shaped,  toothed,  mealy,  as  is  also  il)c  scape:  the  lube 
of  the  corolla  gradually  widening  upwards,  not  eonlracled  at  the 
neck:  the  border  concave:  the  segments  emargiuale  but  not  deeply? 
and  not  cut  to  the  neck:  the  most  common  colours  are  yellow  or 
red,  but  it  is  found  also  purple  and  variegated,  wilh  a  while  eye 
powdered  with  meal:  capsule  spherical  or  nearly  so,  flatted  a  little 
at  top,  of  a  coriaceous-cartilaginous  substance,  sprinkled  with  meal. 
It  is  a  native  of  ilie  mountains  of  Switzerland,  Austria,  &c.  flowerino- 
in  April  and  May. 

It  varies  much  in  the  leaves  and  flowers;  as  ihe  oblong-leaved; 
roundish-leaved;  broad-leaved;  narrow-leaved;  green-leaved;  while 
or  meal-leaved;  the  purple-flowered,  of  various  shades  and  variega- 
tions; red-flowered,  with  different  shades  and  varieoaiions;  vellow- 
flowered,  of  diffcTcut  shades;  double  purple-flowered;  double  yellow- 
flowered;  variegated  purples,  &c. 

Witli  regard  to  the  properties  of  a  fine  auricula,  they  are  these 
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according  lo  \Iariyn:  "  The  stem  should  be  strong,  upright,  and  oi' 
such  a  height  as  that  the  umbel  of  flowers  may  be  above  the  foliage 
of  the  plant:  the  peduncles  or  foot-stalks  of  the  flowers  shoidd  also 
be  strong,  and  of  a  length  proportional  to  the  size  and  quantity  of 
the  flowers;  which  should  not  be  less  than  seven  in  nundjer,  that 
the  umbel  may  be  regular  and  close:  the  tube,  eye,  and  border 
should  be  well  proportioned;  which  they  will  be,  if  the  diameter  of 
the  first  be  one  part,  of  the  eye  three,  and  the  whole  border  six  parts 
or  thereabouts:  the  circumference  of  the  border  should  be  round  or 
nearly  so,  or  at  least  not  what  is  called  starry:  the  anthers  ought  to 
be  large,  bold,  and  fill  the  tube  well;  and  the  tube  should  terminate 
rather  above  the  eye,  which  should  be  very  white,  smooth  and  round, 
without  cracks,  and  distinct  from  the  ground-colour:  the  giound- 
colour  should  be  bold  and  rich,  and  regular,  whether  it  be  in  one 
uniform  circle  or  in  bright,  patches:  it  should  be  distinct  at  the 
eye,  and  only  broken  at  the  outer  part  into  the  edging:  a  fine  black, 
purple,  or  bright  coffee-colour,  contrast  best  with  the  while  eye:  a 
rich  blue,  or  bright  pink  is  pleasing,  but  a  glowing  scarlet  or  deep 
crimson  would  be  most  desirable,  if  well  edged  with  a  bright  green; 
this,  however,  can  seldom  be  expected:  the  green  edge  is  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  the  variegated  appearance  in  this  flower,  and  it  should 
be  in  pro[)ortion  to  the  ground-colour,  that  is,  about  one-half  of 
each:  the  darker  grounds  are  generally  covered  with  a  white  pow- 
der, which  seem  necessary,  as  well  as  the  white  eye,  to  guard  the 
flower  from  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun's  rays/' 

It  is  observed,  that  all  flowers  that  want  any  of  the  above  pro- 
perties are  turned  out  into  the  borders  of  the  garden  or  rejected 
wholly  by  every  good  florist;  for  as  there  are  varieties  every  year 
from  seeds,  the  bad  ones  must  make  room  for  their  betters:  but  in 
some  the  passion  for  new  flowers  so  much  prevails,  tiiat  supposing 
the  old  flower  to  be  gieatly  preferable  to  a  new  one,  the  latter  must 
take  place,  because  it  is  of  their  own  raising. 

Culture. — These  beautiful  plants  are  raised  without  much  diffi- 
culty, by  proper  care  and  attention  in  their  management  with  re- 
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spect  to  the  parliii"  ot"  the  roots,  and  the  plaiiliug  tliein  out  in  then- 
due  season;  ihcy  succeed  best  in  a  strong  soil,  and  some  of  them,  as 
the  IVinuose  kind,  in  a  shady  silualion. 

Culture  in  the  Poli/aiit/uts  kinds. — 'I'liese  are  all  capable  of  being 
increased  by  seed  and  the  parting  of  ihe  roots,  the  former  being  the 
oidy  mclhod  for  obtaining  new  varieties  or  a  large  supply  of  plants. 
The  seed  slioidd  be  collected  from  such  flowers  as  have  large  upright 
stems,  and  which  produce  many  tlowers  upon  the  sialk,  being  large, 
beautifully  striped,  open,  flat,  and  not  pin-eyed,  as  liom  such  seed  a 
great  variety  of  good  sorts  may  be  expected;  care  should  be  how- 
ever taken  that  no  bad  or  common  flowers  stand  near  them,  as  they 
v/ill  be  apt  lo  debase  them,  by  the  admixture  of  iheir  farina. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  boxes  or  large  pots  filled  with  light 
rich  mould.  The  proper  season  for  this  business  is  in  the  autumn, 
or  the  early  spring;  but  the  former  is  the  belter,  as  by  sowing  then 
the  plants  come  up  well  the  same  year,  and  are  strong  and  fit  to 
plant  out  the  following  spring,  and  are  fine  plants  for  flowering  the 
second  spring.  In  the  first  season  the  sowing  should  be  per- 
formed as  soon  as  possible  after  the  seeds  become  well  ripened, 
though  some  advise  December  as  a  good  time;  but  when  in  the 
latter,  or  the  spring  season,  it  may  be  done  in  i'ebruary,  March,  or 
the  following  month.  The  seed  should  be  sown  over  the  surface 
tolerably  thick,  being  covered  in  very  lightly,  and  the  boxes  or  pots 
placed  where  they  may  have  a  little  of  the  morning  sun,  but  not  by 
any  means  the  mid-day  heats.  The  plants  may  be  much  forwarded 
by  the  pots  or  boxes  being  plunged  in  a  mild  hot-bed;  in  the  spring, 
when  dry,  they  should  be  frequently  refreshed  with  water,  in  very 
moderate  proportions  at  a  time,  removing  the  plants  more  into  the 
shade  as  the  heat  advances,  as  it  soon  destroys  them.  The  autunm- 
sown  plants  should  have  a  warm  situation  during  the  winter,  or  be 
protected  from  frosts  or  severe  weather  by  glasses  or  other  means. 

In  the  spring  or  early  summer  the  plants  of  the  ditlerent  sow- 
ings will  be  sufliciently  strong  to  plant  out,  for  which  a  bed  or  shady 
border  should  be  prepared,  and  made  rich  by  neat's  dung,  on  which 
the  plants  should  be  set  out  about  four  or  five  inches  distant  in  every 
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direclioii,  care  being  taken  to  water  ibcm  occasionally  till  well 
rooted,  after  which  they  only  re{{uire  to  be  kept  free  iioni  weeds; 
and  when  they  tiower  in  the  following  spring  the  best  flowers  should 
be  marked,  and  the  rest  be  removed  into  the  borders  or  other  places 
for  aft'ording  variety;  and  the  valuable  plants  may  be  removed, 
when  tliey  have  finished  flowering,  into  the  borders  or  beds  Avhere 
they  are  designed  to  flower  and  remain,  in  the  same  manner  as 
above,  watering  them  slightly  till  mcII  rooted  again.  The  roots 
afterwards  require  to  be  parted  and  removed  annually,  and  the  earth 
of  the  borders  renewed,  to  prevent  their  degenerating. 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  proper  stock  of  plants,  to 
raise  new  seedling  plants  every  two  or  tluee  years,  as  the  old  plants 
mostly  decline  in  beauty  after  tlie  tliird  year. 

In  the  latter  method,  the  roots  should  be  parted  in  the  beginning 
of  the  autumn,  as  soon  as  the  flowering  is  over,  antl  it  n)ay  likewise 
be  done  early  in  the  spiing;  but  the  former  is  the  best  time,  as  the 
plants  get  stronger  and  flower  better  in  the  spring. 

In  performing  the  work  the  plants  should  be  taken  up  out  of  the 
ground,  and  each  bunch  divided  into  several  slips,  not  too  small, 
unless  where  a  great  increase  is  wanted,  being  careful  to  preserve 
some  root  to  each  slip;  they  are  then  to  be  planted  in  a  fresh  dug 
border,  enriched  with  dung  as  above,  setting  them  five  or  six  inches 
asunder,  giving  them  water  directly,  and  repeating  it  occasionally 
till  they  have  taken  good  root.  The  approved  sorts  may  in  this  way 
be  easily  preserved. 

These  plants  are  observed  by  the  editor  of  Miller's  Dictionary  to 
be  very  liable  to  the  depredations  of  snails  and  slugs,  in  the  spring 
of  the  year;  the  plants  and  pots  therefore  should  be  carefully  ex- 
amined on  all  sides  early  in  the  morning.  But  their  worst  enemy  is 
a  small  red  spider  or  Acarus,  which  in  summer  forms  its  web  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves.  These  little  insects,  scarcely  visible  without 
a  magnifying  glass,  cause  the  leaves  to  become  yellow  and  spotted, 
and  eventually  destroy  the  plant:  they  multiply  with  such  rapidity 
as  to  take  possession  of  a  whole  collection  in  a  very  short  time. 
Such  plants  as  appear  infected  should  therefore  be   immediately 
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selected  from  the  rest,  taken  up,  and  soaked  for  luo  or  tliree  hours  in 
a  strong  infusion  of  tobacco  water,  and  Iheii  replaiUed  in  a  fresh  soil 
or  coni[)ost,  and  removed  lo  a  silnaiion  at  a  dislance  from  the  for- 
mer. But  if  the  wliolc  bed  or  border  be  overrun  with  this  insect,  il. 
is  best  to  take  up  all  the  plants,  and,  havin<)'  soaked  iheni,  to  plant 
theui  elsewhere.  The  bed  or  border  should  then  be  Ircnclucl  up, 
and  remain  fallow  lo  tlu;  next  season,  or  !).•  planted  with  another 
crop  not  liable  to  this  calamity. 

In  their  after-management,  they  are  said  to  "  blow  at  the  same 
lime,  and  reqvure  nearly  the  same  treatment  as  Auriculas,  both  with 
respect  to  soil  and  situation;  they  are  however  more   imj)aticnt  of 
heat  ant!  drtnight,  and  more  partial   to  shade  and  moisture.     They 
may  be  s(  I  in  the  same  sized  pots,  and   in  lh('  saint;  compost  as  the 
Auricula,  only   with   the  addition   of  more   loam;  or  they  may    be 
planted  on  cool  shady  betls  or  borders,  being  very  hardy,  and  seldom 
perishing  in  the  coldest  and  wettest  seasons,  because  their  parent  is 
a  native  of  this  country:  but  during  the   heats  of  summer  they  are 
frequently  destroyed,  unless  proper  precautions  be  taken.     This  dis- 
like of  heat  seems  to  indicate,"  it  is  added,  "  that  the  Polyanthus  is 
ratiier  the  offspring  of  the  Primrose,  which   retjuires  shade,  than  of 
the  Cowslip,  which  grows  in  ()j)en  pastures;  though  Mr.  Miller  seems 
to  regard  il  as  a  variety  of  the  latter." 

'J  he  roots  of  the  wild  plants,  when  they  can  be  ])rocured,  may 
be  taken  up,  divided,  and  planted  out  in  the  autumn,  when  they 
will  tlower  in  the  following  spring. 

The  fourth  sort  readily  seeds  in  its  wild  state,  and  also  frequently 
when  cultivated:  but  it  is  scarcely  worth  the  pains  to  raise  it  from 
seed,  since  a  strong  root  may  be  divided  so  as  to  form  many  plants; 
the  best  time  for  doing  this  is  in  the  spring,  soon  after  the  leaves  are 
expanded.  Each  off-set  should  be  placed  in  a  separate  pot,  filled 
with  two  parts  of  stiffish  loam,  and  one  part  ol' light  sandy  bog  earth, 
watering  and  setting  them  in  the  shade,  under  a  north  wall  or 
paling,  but  not  under  trees,  keeping  them  there  during  summer  in 
pans  of  water,  but  in  the  autumn,  as  the  wet  season  comes  on,  taking 
them  out  of  the  pans,  and  either  laying  the  pots  on  their  sides,  or 
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placing  Lhem  during  wiater  under  a  common  cucumber  frame,  to 
keep  them  from  immoderate  wet,  Avhich  this  phvnt  cannot  bear, 
although  it  be  a  native  ot  boggy  meadows.  In  the  following,  if  not 
the  same  year,  these  plants  will  blow  strong;  and  they  should  be 
thus  treated  every  year,  as  they  require  to  have  their  roots  frequently 
parted. 

The  fil'lh  sort  is  increased  by  parting  the  roots,  either  in  Sep- 
tember or  at  tlie  beginning  of  March.  It  is  hardy,  of  ready  growth, 
and  will  succeed  either  in  the  pot  or  border,  by  guarding  it  from  the 
sun  in  summer,  and  from  severe  frost  and  too  much  wet  in  winter. 

The  sixth  species,  which  is  yet  a  rare  plant,  must  be  treated  with 
care,  as  the  fifth  sort,  and  may  be  raised  from  seeds,  or  increased  by 
parting  the  roots:   but  it  is  a])t  to  be  lost  if  not  well  attended  to. 

The  seventh  sort  is  delicate,  and  should  be  placed  in  a  pot  of 
stiffish  loam,  mixed  with  one-third  rotten  leaves,  bog-earth,  or  dung, 
and  plunged  in  a  north  border,  taking  care  that  it  does  not  suffer  for 
want  of  water  in  dry  seasons;  as  when  thus  treated  it  increases  by 
its  roots  nearly  as  readily  as  the  Auricula. 

Culture  in  the  Auricula  lauds.— 'These  plants  may  all  be  increased 
by  seeds  in  order  to  procure  new  varieties,  and  by  slipping  the  roots 
to  increase  the  improved  kinds. 

In  order  to  obtain  good  flowers  from  seeds,  choice  should  be 
made  of  the  best  flowers,  which  should  be  exposed  to  the  open  air, 
that  they  may  have  the  benefit  of  showers,  without  which  they  sel- 
dom produce  good  seeds:  the  time  of  their  ripening  is  in  June; 
which  is  easily  known,  by  their  seed-vessels  turning  to  a  brown 
colour,  and  opening,  being  then  careful  lest  the  seeds  be  scattered 
out  of  the  vessel,  as  they  will  not  be  all  fit  to  gather  at  the  same 

lime. 

The  proper  soil  for  this  sort  of  seed  is  good,  fresh,  light,  sandy 
mould,  mixed  with  very  rotten  neat's  dung,  or  very  rotten  dung  from 
the  bottom  of  an  old  hot-bed;  with  which  the  pots,  boxes,  or  bas- 
kets in  which  the  seeds  are  to  be  sown  should  be  filled;  and  having 
levelled  the  surface  very  smooth,  the  seeds  should  be  sown,  sifting 
over  them  a  Utile  rotten  willow  mould;  then  covering  them  with 
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a  net  or  wire,  to  prevent  cats  or  birds  from  scratching  out,  or  burying 
the  seeds  so  as  to  destroy  tiieni.  Sonic  persons  never  cover  the 
seeds,  but  leave  them  on  the  surface,  for  the  rain  to  wash  them  into 
the  ground,  which  is  ot'len  the  best  method.  Tlie  boxes,  (?vc,  should 
then  be  placed  so  as  to  receive  half  the  day's  sun,  during  the  winter 
season;  but  in  the  beginning  of  March  be  removed,  where  they  may 
have  only  the  morning  sun  till  ten  o'clock;  for  the  young  plants  now 
soon  begin  to  appear,  which,  if  exposed  to  one  whole  day's  sun  only, 
are  all  destroyed.  The  proper  season  for  sowing  the  seed  is  in  the 
latter  end  of  summer,  or  beginning  of  autumn,  as  about  September, 
but  they  may  be  sown  in  the  spring. 

During  the  summer  season,  the  plants  in  dry  weather  should  be 
often  refreshed  with  water,  never  giving  them  too  great  a  quantity  at 
once.  In  the  July  following,  the  jilants  will  be  large  enough  to 
remove,  at  which  time  a  bed  must  be  prepared,  or  boxes,  filled  with 
the  above-mentioned  soil,  in  which  (hey  may  be  planted  about  three 
inches  apart,  and  shaded  when  in  beds,  every  day,  till  they  are 
thoroughly  rooted,  as  also  in  very  hot  dry  weatlier;  but  if  they  are 
in  baskets  or  boxes,  they  may  be  removed  to  a  shady  situation. 

When  j)lanlcd  in  beds,  there  should  be  some  rotten  neats'  dnuf 
laid  about  ten  inches  under  the  surface,  and  beaten  down  close  and 
smooth  :  this  will  prevent  the  worms  from  drawing  the  young  {)lants 
out  of  the  earth,  which  they  generally  do  where  this  is  not  |)ractised. 
This  dung  should  be  laid  about  half  a  foot  thick,  which  will  enlirel^r 
prevent  the  worms  getting  through  it  until  the  plants  are  well  esta- 
blished in  the  beds;  and  the  roots  strike  down  into  the  dung  by  the 
spring,  which  makes  their  flowers  stronger  than  usual:  these  beds 
should  be  exposed  to  the  cast,  and  screened  from  the  south  sun  as 
much  as  is  necessary. 

In  the  spring  following  .many  of  these  flowers  will  show;  when 
such  of  them  as  have  good  properties  should  be  selected,  which 
should  be  removetl  each  of  them  into  a  pot  of  the  same  prepared 
earth,  and  preserved  until  the  next  season,  at  which  time  a  judgment 
of  the  goodness  of  the  flower  may  be  formed;  but  those  that  pro- 
duce  plain-coloured   or  small  flowers    should    be   taken   out,  and 
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planlcd  in  borders  in  llic  out-parts  of  ibe  garden,  to  make  a  show, 
or  gatlier  for  nosegays,  Sec;  the  oihers,  which  do  not  produce  their 
flowers  the  same  year,  may  be  taken  up,  and  set  out  into  a  fresh  bed, 
to  remain  till  their  |)roperties  are  known. 

In  the  second  method,  the  oftscts  or  slips  may  be  taken  from  the 
old  roots,  in  the  spring  or  autumn,  and  be  planted  into  small  pots 
filled  with  the  same  sort  of  earth  as  was  directed  for  the  seedlings, 
and  during  the  summer  season  be  set  in  a  shady  place,  and  amst 
be  often  gently  refreshed  with  water,  and  in  the  autumn  and  winter 
be  sheltered  from  violent  rains.  In  the  spring  following  these  plants 
produce  flowers,  though  but  weak;  therefore,  soon  after  they  are 
past  flowering,  they  should  be  put  into  larger  pots,  and  the  second 
year  they  will  blow  in  perfection. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  fme  bloom  of  these  flowers,  the  plants  should 
be  preserved  from  too  much  wet  in  winter,  which  often  rots  and 
spoils  them,  letting  them  have  as  much  free  open  air  as  possible; 
but  not  be  too  much  exposed  to  the  sun,  Avhich  is  apt  to  forward 
their  budding  for  flower  too  soon ;  and  the  frosty  mornings,  which 
often  happen  in  March,  ihcreliy  destroying  their  buds,  if  they 
are  not  protected;  to  prevent  which,  those  who  are  curious  in 
these  flowers  place  their  pots  in  autumn  under  a  common  hot-bed 
frame,  where,  in  good  weather,  the  plants  may  enjoy  the  full  air,  by 
drawing  oft'  the  glasses;  and  in  great  rains,  snow  or  frost,  be  screened 
by  covering  them. 

About  ihc  beginning  of  February,  when  the  weather  is  mild,  the 
upper  part  of  the  earth  in  the  Auricula  pots  should  be  taken  off  as 
low  as  can  l)e,  without  disturbing  their  roots,  fdling  up  the  pots  with 
fresh  rich  earth,  which  greatly  strengthens  them  for  bloom.  As  those 
j)lants  which  have  strong  single  heads  always  produce  the  largest^"^ 
clusters  of  flowers,  the  curious  florist  should  pull  off  the  oft'sets  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  done  with  safety  to  their  growing,  to  encourage 
the  mother  plants  to  flower  the  stronger;  they  should  also  pinch  oft' 
the  flowers  in  autumn,  where  they  are  produced,  and  not  suft'er 
them  to  open,  that  the  plants  may  not  be  weakened  by  it.  Tlie  pots 
should  be  covered  with  mats  in  frostj'  weather,  during  the  time  of 
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their  l)uciding  for  tlowcr,  lesl  ihc  sharp  inorniii<>;s  bhght  them,  and 
prevent  their  blowing.  When  the  llower-slenis  begin  to  advanee 
and  the  blossom  buds  grow  turgid,  tliey  must  be  protected  from 
hasty  rains,  which  would  wash  off  their  while  meally  farina,  and 
greatly  deface  the  beauty  of  their  Howers,  keeping  them  as  much 
uncovered  as  possible,  otherwise  their  stems  will  be  drawn  up  too 
weak  to  suj)porl  their  llowi  rs,  (which  is  often  the  case  when  tl:eir 
pots  are  placed  near  walls)  giving  liieni  gentle  waterings  to  strengthen 
them,  but  none  of  the  water  should  be  let  fall  into  the  centie  of  the 
plant,  or  auiong  the  leaves. 

When  the  llowers  begin  to  open,  their  pots  should  be  removed 
upon  a  stage  (built  with  rows  of  shelves,  one  above  another,  and 
covered  on  the  lop,  to  preserve  them  from  wet:  this  should  be  open 
to  the  morning  sun,  but  shellered  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  ihc 
mitidlc  of  the  day):  in  this  position  they  will  app(>ar  to  much 
greater  advantage  than  when  they  stand  upon  the  ground;  i'or,  their 
flowers  being  low,  their  beaut}'  is  hid;  whereas,  when  they  are 
advanced  upon  shelves,  they  are  fully  seen.  In  this  situation  they 
may  remain  until  the  beauty  of  their  llowers  is  past,  when  they  must 
be  set  abroad  to  receive  ihe  rains,  and  have  open  iVee  air,  in  ijrder  to 
obtain  seeds,  which  will  fail  if  they  are  kepi  loo  long  under  shelter. 
When  the  seed  is  ripe  it  should  l)e  gathered  \\  hen  it  is  j)erfectly  dry, 
and  exposed  to  the  sun  in  a  window  uj)on  pa|)ers,  lo  prevent  its 
growing  mouldy,  lelling  it  remain  in  the  j)o(ls  till  the  season  for 
sowing. 

It  is  observed  by  the  editor  c»f  Miller's  Dictionary,  that  "  those 
who  are  very  nice  in  raising  Auriculas,  direct  the  compost  lobe 
made  of  one  half  rotten  cow-dung  two  years  old;  one  sixth  fresh 
sound  earlh  of  an  open  texture;  one  eighth  earth  of  rotten  leaves: 
one  twelflh  coarse  sea  or  river  sand;  one  twiMity- fourth  soft  decayed 
willow  wood;  one  twenty-fourth  peaty  or  moory  earth;  one  twenty- 
fourth  ashes  of  burnt  vegelables,  to  be  spread  u|)on  the  surface  of 
llie  other  ingredients.  'I'his  compost  is  lo  be  cxj)osed  to  the  sun 
and  air,  tinned  over  once  or  iwice,  and  jiassed  as  often  through  a 
coarse  screen  or  sieve;  tlien  be  laid  in  a  icgular  iieap  liom  fifteeen 
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to  eiglileen  inclics  thick,  and  in  tliis  slalc  remain  a  year,  lurning  it 
over  two  or  three  times,  and  keeping  it  tree  from  weeds." 

It  is  added,  that  "  the  pots  tor  Auriculas  should  be  hard  baked: 
the  inner  diameter  of  the  top  be  six  inches  and  a  hall",  of  the  bottom 
four  inches,  antl  they  should  be  about  seven  inches  deep,  for  com- 
mon-sized blooming  plants:  but  sn)aller  plants  and  offsets  should 
have  smaller  shallower  pots,  and  very  large  plants  should  have  larger 
pots  in  proportion:  the  bottom  should  have  a  small  degree  of  con- 
cavity, and  the  hole  should  be  half  an  inch  in  diameter:  the  rims 
should  project  about  half  an  inch,  in  order  to  take  up  and  remove 
them  with  greater  ease  and  safety.  The  pots  should  be  buried  in 
wet  earth,  or  immersed  in  water  three  or  four  days  or  a  week,  before 
they  are  wanted,  to  take  off  their  absorbent  property." 

In  the  after-management  of  the  plants,  they  should  be  potted 
annually  soon  after  bloom;  curtailing  their  fibres,  if  grown  very 
long,  and  cutting  off  the  lower  part  of  the  main  root  if  too  long  or 
decayed.  The  offsets  at  this  season  strike  freely,  and  become  Avell 
established  before  winter.  The  plants  should  be  carefully  examined, 
and  where  any  unsoundness  appears,  be  cut  out  entirely  with  a 
sharp  penknife,  exposing  the  wounded  part  to  the  sun,  and  when  it 
is  quite  dry,  applying  a  cement  of  bees-wax  and  pitch  in  equal 
quantities,  softened  in  the  sun  or  before  a  fire.  If  the  lower  leaves 
be  yellow  or  dried  up,  they  should  be  stripped  off  in  a  direction 
downwards.  Having  put  the  hollow  shell  of  an  oyster  over  the  hole 
of  the  pot,  tliree  parts  of  it  should  be  filled  with  compost,  highest 
in  the  middle,  placing  the  plant  there,  with  its  fibres  regularly  dis- 
tributed all  round ;  then  filhng  the  pot  up  with  the  compost,  adding 
a  little  clean  coarse  sand  close  round  the  stem  on  the  surface,  and 
striking  the  bottom  of  the  pot  against  the  ground  or  table  to  settle 
the  earth.  The  true  depth  of  planting  is  within  half  an  inch  of  the 
lowest  leaves,  as  the  most  valuable  fibres  proceed  from  that  part; 
and  the  offsets  will  be  thereby  encouraged  to  strike  root  sooner. 
When  these  have  formed  one  or  more  fibres  of  an  inch  or  two  in 
length,  they  may,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  hard  wood,  or  by  the 
fingers,  be  separated  with  gafety,  and  planted  round  the  sides  of  a 
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small  |X)l,  lilltul  witii  ihc  same  compost,  lill  llicy  are  sufficiently 
grown  to  occuj)}'  each  a  separate  j)ol;  if  a  small  hand  glass  be 
placed  over  each  pot  it  will  cause  the  fibres  to  grow  more  rapidly; 
but  if  it  be  long  continued,  it  will  draw  up  and  weaken  the  plants. 
And  in  the  beginning  of  Ma}^,  as  soon  as  the  operation  of  polling  is 
finished,  the  j)lants  should  be  placed  in  an  airy,  shaded  silualion, 
but  not  under  the  drip  of  irecs.  Here  they  may  remain  till  8ep- 
temlier  or  October,  when  they  should  be  removetl  inlo  shelter. 

The  plants  should,  in  the  first  favourable  weather  in  February,  be 
divested  ol'  their  decayed  leaves;  and  by  the  middle  of  that  month 
(^aiihing  them  up;  that  is,  taking  away  the  superficial  mould  of  the 
pots  about  an  inch  deep,  antl  putting  in  fresh  compost,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  loam,  to  give  it  more  tenacity.  This  contributes 
greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  plants,  and  the  vigour  of  their  bloom; 
at  the  same  time  it  afi'ords  a  favourable  opportunity  to  separate 
such  otisels  as  aj)pear  to  have  sufficient  fibre  to  be  taken  oft"  at  this 
early  season.  Tlie  pots  with  these  offsets  should  be  jjlaced  in  a 
frame,  in  a  sheltered  situation,  till  their  roots  are  established.  Though 
frost,  unless  it  be  very  rigorous,  will  not  destroy  the  plants,  it  will 
injure  thcin,  and  perliaps  spoil  the  bloom,  especially  early  in  the 
spring;  ihey  should  I herefore  be  covered  with  mats  in  a  severe  sea- 
son. When  any  |)lant  has  more  than  one  or  two  principal  stems,  it 
is  advisable  to  pinch  otl'  the  smallest  and  weakest,  in  order  to  render 
the  blossoms  ol"  that  which  remains  larger  and  more  vigorous.  And 
when  the  lowers  (pip-*)  become  turgid  and  begin  to  expand,  the 
j)lants  should  be  seleelcd  trom  the  rest,  removing  them  to  a  calm 
shady  corner,  suspending  small  hand-glasses  over  them. 

In  this  culture  the  stages  for  the  pots  to  stand  on  whilst  in  bloom 
should  have  a  northern  aspect,  and  should  consist  of  four  or  five 
rows  of  shelvcj,  rising  one  above  another,  the  roof  being  covered 
with  framesof  glass;  the  laliest  blowing  plants  being  placed  behind, 
and  the  sliortest  in  front,  'i'he  plants  must  be  regularly  watered  two 
or  three  times  every  week  during  the  blooming  season. 

All  these  plants  are  highly  ornamental;  the  former  in  beds  and 
borders,  and  the  lalter  sorts  among  curious  potted  flowering  })Jants. 
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2.  PiEONIA  TENUIFOLIA. 

FINE-LEAVED    P^ONY. 


This  genus  comprises  plants  of  the  large  herbaceous  flowery 
perennial  kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Pohjondria  Digijnia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Ma/tisi/igua-. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  five-leaved  pcrianthium, 
small,  permanent:  leaflets  roundish,  concave,  reflex,  unequal  in  size 
and  situation  :  the  corolla  has  five  roundish  petals,  concave,  nar- 
rower at  the  base,  spreading,  very  large;  the  stamina  have  numerous 
filaments,  (about  three  hundred)  capillary,  short :  anthers  oblong, 
quadrangular,  erect,  four-celled,  large:  the  pistillum  consists  of  two 
ovate  germs,  erect,  tomentose :  styles  none:  stigmas  compressed, 
oblong,  blunt,  coloured :  the  pericarpium  has  as  many  capsules, 
ovate-oblong,  spreading  and  reflex,  tomentose,  one-celled,  one-valved, 
opening  longitudinally  inwards:  the  seeds  several,  oval,  shining,  co- 
loured, fastened  to  the  opening  suture. 

The  species  arc:  1.  P,  officinalis.  Common  Peony;  2.  F.  tefinij'o- 
lia,  Slender-leaved  Peon}'. 

'J'he  first  has  a  thick  large  root,  constituted  of  several  thick  fleshy 
tubers,  hanging  by  strings  to  the  main  head,  with  upright  round 
smooth  stems,  l)ranching  half  a  yard  or  two  feet  in  height:  the 
leaves  are  large,  many-lobed,  with  oblong-oval  spreading  folioles: 
the  flowers  large,  deep  red  or  purple,  on  the  terminations  of  the 
stalks,  '  ■' 

There  are  two  principal  varieties:  the  Common  Female  and  Male 
Peony. 

The  former  of  these  has  the  roots  composed  of  several  roundish 
thick  knobs  or  tubers,  which  hang  below  each  other,  fastened  with 
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strings:  the  stalks  are  green,  about  two  feet  and  a  halt"  high:  the 
leaves  composed  ot"  several  unccjual  lobes,  which  are  variously  cut 
into  many  segments  :  they  are  ot"  a  paler  green  than  those  of  the 
btt(;r  sort,  and  hairy  on  their  under  side:  the  flowers  arc  smaller, 
and  ot"  a  deeper  purple  colour. 

The  latter  has  the  roots  composed  of  several  oblong  knobs  hang- 
insr  by  strinos  fastened  to  the  main  head:  the  stems  the  same  heitiht 
will)  the  j)receding:  the  leaves  are  composed  of  several  ovate  lobes, 
sonic  of  which  are  cut  into  two  or  three  segments;  they  are  of  a  lu- 
cid green  on  their  ui)per  side,  but  are  hoary  on  their  under:  the 
stems  are  terminated  by  large  single  flowers,  composed  of  five  or  six 
large  roundish  red  petals. 

The  flowers  in  both  sorts  appear  in  May,  and  are  natives  of  seve- 
ral parts  of  Europe,  as  Switzerland,  Dauphine,  Carniola,  Piedmont, 
Silesia,  &c. 

IVJillcr  says,  that  "  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the  okl 
names  of  Male  and  Female  have  nothing  to  do  here  with  the  sexes, 
the  flowers  of  both  being  hermaphrodite." 

There  arc  several  subvarielies  of  the  Female  Pcoiii/  with  double 
flowers,  differing  in  size  and  colour,  cultivated  in  gardens.  The  Ma/e 
Feo))}/  also  varies  with  pale,  and  white  flowers,  and  with  larger  lobes 
to  the  leaves:  they  also  vary  much  in  diti'erent  countries. 

"  There  is  the  Foreign  Feoiuj,  widi  a  deep-rctl  flower:  the  roots 
are  composed  of  roundish  knobs,  like  those  of  [\\cFe///a/e  Fconi/:  the 
j(^aves  are  also  the  same,  but  of  a  thicker  substance:  the  stalks  do 
not  rise  so  high:  the  flowers  have  a  greater  number  of  petals,  and 
appear  a  little  later.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Levant.  The  large  double 
purple  Peony  is  probably  a  sub-variety  of  this." 

'i'he  fJuinj  Pcoiuj,  with  a  larger  double  red  flower:  the  roots  like 
die  common  Fcniale  Peony;  but  the  stalks  taller,  and  of  a  pur|)lish 
colour:  the  leaves  much  longer,  with  spear-shaped  entire  lobes:  the 
flowers  large,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour. 

'I'hc  Tartarnm,  Aviih  roots  composed  of  oblong  fleshy  tubers  of  a 
pale  colour:  the  stalks  about  two  feet  high,  pale  creen:  the  leaves 
composed  of  several  lobes,  irregular  in  sha])e  and  size,  some  havin"' 
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six,  others  eigbt  or  ten  spear-shaped  lobes,  some  cut  into  two  or  three 
segments,  and  others  entire;  of  a  pale  green,  and  downy  on  their 
under  side:  the  stalks  are  terminated  by  one  flower  of  a  bright-red 
colour,  a  little  less  than  that  of  the  conmion  Female  Peony,  having 
fewer  petals. 

The  Portugal  Pconij,  with  a  single  sweet  flower,  has  not  roots 
composed  of  roundish  tubers,  but  has  two  or  three  long  taper  forked 
fangs  like  fiuo;ers:  the  stalk  rises  lilllc  more  than  a  foothish:  the 
leaves  are  composed  of  three  or  four  oval  lobes,  of  a  pale  colour  on 
their  upper  side,  and  hoary  underneath:  the  stalk  is  terminated  by  a 
single  flower,  which  is  of  a  bright  red  colour,  smaller  than  the  above, 
and  of  an  agreeable  sweet  scent. 

The  second  species  has  a  creeping  root,  putting  forlh  tuberous 
fibres,  with  tubercles  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut,  white,  fleshy,  of  a  bit- 
terish taste:  the  stem  scarcely  a  loot  high,  and  commonly  single,  but 
in  the  g-arden  eio-hteen  inches  hioh,  and  several  from  the  same  root: 
the  root-leaves  none:  the  stem  round,  very  obscurely  grooved, 
smooth,  as  is  the  whole  j^lant,  naked  at  bottom,  having  there  only 
a  few  sheathing  scales:  the  leaves  frequent,  alternate,  the  uj)per  ones 
gradually  less,  on  a  round  petiole,  channelled  above,  quinate:  the 
leaflets  cut  into  very  many  narrow  segments:  the  upper  leaves  simply 
multiiid:  the  flower  sessile  at  the  uppermost  leaf,  subglobular,  ac- 
companied by  two  leaflets,  one  mullitid,  the  other  simple,  both 
dilated  at  the  base.     It  is  a  native  of  the  Ukraine. 

Culture. — The  single  sorts  are  easily  raised  by  seed,  and  the  dou- 
ble by  parting  the  roots. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  in  autumn,  soon  after  it  is  perfectly 
ripened,  or  very  early  in  the  spring,  (but  the  former  is  the  better 
season,)  on  a  bed  or  border  in  the  open  ground  where  the  soil  is 
rather  light,  raking  it  in  lighlly.  It  may  also  be  sown  in  small 
drills. 

The  plants  should  afterwards  be  properly  thinned,  kept  perfectly 
free  from  weeds,  and  be  occasionally  watered  when  the  wealiier  is 
hot  and  dry. 

As  they  should  remain  two  seasons  in  the  beds,  it  is  necessary  in 
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the  second  autumn  to  spread  some  light  mould  over  them,  lo  tlic 
depth  of  an  inch:  and  in  the  autumn  following  they  maybe  removed 
wliere  they  are  to  remain.  Plants  of  the  doublc-llowercd  kinds  are 
often  produced  from  these. 

The  roots  of  the  old  double-flowered  plants  may  be  taken  uj)  in 
the  beginning  of  the  autunm,  and  divided  so  as  lo  have  one  bud  or 
eye  or  more  to  each  part,  or  crown,  as  widiDUl  care  in  this  respect 
they  never  form  good  plants.  And  where  regard  is  had  lo  the  flow- 
ering, they  should  not  be  too  much  divided,  or  the  off-sets  made 
too  small,  as  when  that  is  the  case  they  do  not  flower  strong.  I'ut 
where  a  great  increase  is  wanted,  they  may  be  divided  more,  being 
left  longer  in  the  nursery-beds. 

They  should  be  planted  out  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are 
separated,  though  when  necessary  they  may  be  kept  some  time  out 
of  the  earth.  The  large  off-sets  may  be  set  out  at  once  where  they 
are  lo  remain;  but  the  small  ones  are  best  set  in  nursery-beds  for  a 
year,  or  till  of  proper  strength  for  planting  out. 

The  plants  may  afterwards  be  suflered  lo  remain  several  years 
unremoved,  tdl  the  roots  are  increased  to  very  large  bunches, 
and  then  be  taken  up,  when  the  stalks  decay,  in  autumn,  divided, 
and  replanted  in  their  allotted  places  in  the  manner  directed 
above. 

All  the  sorts  are  hardy  plants,  that  are  capable  of  flourishing  in 
any  common  soil  in  almost  any  situation,  either  in  open  exposures 
or  under  the  shade  of  trees. 

Tlie  Portugal  variety,  however,  should  have  a  warmer  situation 
and  lighter  soil  than  the  others. 

They  are  proper  ornamental  flowery  plants  for  large  borders, 
and  may  be  had  at  all  the  public  nurseries.  Jn  planting,  one  should 
he  put  here  and  there  in  different  parts,  placing  theni  with  the 
crowns  of  the  loots  a  little  within  the  surface  of  the  earlh,  and  at  a 
yard  at  least  distant  from  other  plants,  as  they  extend  themselves 
widely  every  way,  assuming  a  large  bushy  growth;  and,  together 
with   their  conspicuous   large  flowers,  e  xhibil  a  fine    appearance, 
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and  are  often  planted  at  the  terminating  corners  of  large  borders 
adjoining  principal  Avails,  displaying  a  bushy  growth  in  their  fo- 
liage and  flowers.  When  the  flowers  are  gone,  the  capsules  open- 
ing lengthways  discover  their  coloured  seeds  very  ornamentally, 
especially  in  that  called  the  Male  Peony  and  varieties.  And  to  for- 
ward this,  the  capsules  may  be  slit  open  on  the  inside  at  the  proper 
valve;  whereby  they  will  expand  much  sooner,  and  display  their 
beautiful  red  seed  more  conspicuously. 
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PLATE   XLI. 

1.   PANCRATIUM  MAllITIMUM. 

SEA    PANCRATIUM. 

This  genus  contains  plants  of  the  l)ull)ous-iootC(i  Honcry  peren- 
nial kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Hcjcandria  Monogijnia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Spnthocea. 

The  characters  arc:  that  the  calyx  is  an  oblong  sjjalhc,  obtuse, 
compressed,  opening  on  the  flat  side,  shrivelling:  the  corolla  has  six 
petals,  lanceolate,  flat,  inserted  into  the  lube  of  the  nectary  on  the 
outside  above  the  base:  nectary  one-leafed,  cylindric-funnel-form, 
coloured  at  top,  with  the  mouth  spreading  and  twelvc-clcft :  the  sta- 
mina have  six  filaments,  awl-shaped,  inserted  into  the  tij^s  of  the  nec- 
tary, and  longer  than  they  are:  anthers  oblong,  incumbent:  the 
pistillum  is  a  bluntly  three-cornered  germ,  inlerior:  style  fdiform, 
longer  than  the  stamens:  stigma  blunt :  the  pericarpium  is  a  roundish 
capsule,  three-sided,  three-celled,  three-valvcd :  the  seeds  several, 
globular. 

The  species  cultivated  are:  i.  F.  maritimitm.  Sea  Pancratium; 
2.  P.  I/li/ricum,  Illyrian  Pancratium;  3.  P.  Zeijlanicum,  Ceylonesc 
Pancratium  ;  4.  P.  Mexicanum,  Mexican  J^ancratium  ;  5.  P.  Cari.- 
b(£Hm,  Caribean  Pancratium;  6.  P.  Cino/iniaiiifm,  Carolina  Pancni- 
lium  ;  7.  P.  Ainboincnse,  Jiroad-leaved  Pancratium;  8.  P.  lertcun- 
dum.  Narcissus-leaved  Pancratium. 

The  first  has  a  large,  coated,  bulbous  rooi,  of  an  oblong  form, 
covered  with  a  dark  skin  :  the  leaves  are  shaped  like  a  tongue;  are 
more  than  a  foot  long,  and  one  inch  broad,  of  a  deep  green,  six  or 
seven  of  them  rising  together  from  the  same  root,  encompassed  at 
bottom  with  a  sheath:   between  these  arises  the  stalk,  which  is  a  foot 
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and  a  half  Ions;,  naked,  sustaining  at  llie  top  six  or  eight  white  flow- 
ers, enclosed  in  a  sheath,  Avhich  withers  and  opens  on  the  side,  to 
make  way  for  the  flowers  to  come  out. 

According  to  Mr.  Miller,  the  root  resembles  that  of  the  Squill, 
but  is  less,  covered  with  a  brown  skin,  and  white  within,  the  coals 
pellucid  and  gently  striped,  viscid  or  full  of  a  clammy  juice,  bitter 
to  the  taste  without  acrimony.  It  is  a  native  of  the  South  of 
Euiope. 

The  second  species  has  a  large  bulb,  covered  with  a  dark  skin, 
sending  out  many  thick  strong  libres,  striking  deep  in  the  ground  : 
the  leaves  are  a  foot  and  half  long  and  two  inches  broad,  of  a  grayish 
colour:  the  scapes  thick,  succulent,  near  two  feet  liigh:  the  flowers 
six  or  seven,  white,  shaped  like  those  of  the  first  sort,  but  with  a 
shorter  tube,  and  much  longer  stamens.  It  flowirs  in  June,  and 
Irequenlly  produces  seeds.     It  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe. 

The  third  has  a  pretty  large  bulbous  root ;  the  leaves  long  and 
narrow,  of  a  grayish  colour,  and  pretty  thick,  standing  upright :  the 
.  stalk  rises  among  them,  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  naked,  sustaining  one 
flower  at  the  top:  the  nectary  is  large,  cut  at  the  brim  into  many 
acute  segments:  the  stamens  long,  and  turning  towards  each  other 
at  their  points;  in  which  it  (lifters  from  the  other  species:  the  flower 
has  a  very  agreeable  scent,  but  is  of  short  duration.  It  is  a  native  of 
Ceylon.  .  ., 

The  fourth  species  has  the  stem  or  scape  a  long  span  in  height, 
round,  forked  towards  the  top,  or  dividing  into  two  peduncles,  with 
two  oblong  lender  membranaceous  greenish  leaflets,  and  terminated 
each  with  a  white  flower,  divided  to  the  very  base  into  six  narrow 
seonienls;  in  the  middle  of  these  is  a  while  bell-shaped  tube,  which 
]jinna3us  names  the  nectary,  more  tender  than  the  petals;  the  mouth 
angular,  and  iVom  each  angle  pulling  forlh  a  lilament,  long,  slender 
and  Avliile,  terminated  by  an  oblong  incurved  saftVon-coloured  an- 
ther :  the  flowers  have  no  smell,  and  shrivel  up  over  the  fruit:  leaves 
four,  reclining,  smooth,  pale  green  and  somewhat  glaucous,  ridged, 
slightly  grooved  in  the  middle,  and  with  a  single  streak  on  each  side, 
otherwise  veinless,  a  long  span  or  a  little  more  in  length,  an  inch  or 
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an  incl.  and  l.alf  in  wicllh,  pioduccd  lo  a  poml  at  ihc  end.  Il  low- 
ers in  May.  •  i  i  i 
The  fiflli  has  the  leaves  about  a  foot  long  and  two  niches  broad, 
havinc.  three  longitudhial  furrows:  the  stalk  rises  about  a  toot  high, 
then  divides  like  a  fork  into  two  small  foot-stalks,  or  rather  tubes, 
which  are  narrow,  green,  and  at  first  encompassed  by  a  th.n  spallie, 
which  withers,  and  opens  to  give  way  to  the  flowers:  these  are  wliite, 
and  have  no  scent.     It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies. 

The  sixth  species  has  a  roundish  bulbous  root,  covered  with  a 
lioht  brown  .kin,  from  which  arise  several  narrow  dark  green  leaves 
about  a  loot  long:  among  these  comes  out  a  thick  slalk  (scape) 
about  nine  inches  high,  sustaining  six  or  seven  white  flowers,  with 
very  narrow  petals,  having  large  bell- shaped  nectariuins  or  cups, 
deeply  indented  on  their  brims:  the  stamens  do  not  rise  iar  above 
the  neclarium.     It  is  a  native  of  Jamaica  and  Carolina. 

The  seventh  has  the  bulb  oblong,  while,  sending  out  several  thick 
fleshy  fibres,  which  strike  downward:  the  leaves  are  on  very  long 
foot-stalks,  some  ovate,  others  heart-shaped,  about  seven  inches  ong 
and  five  broad,  ending  in  points,  having  many  deep  longUudmal 
furrows;  they  are  of  a  hght  green,  and  their  borders  turn  inwards: 
the  stalk  thick,  round  and  succulent,  rising  near  two  feet  high,  sus- 
taining at  the  top  several  white  flowers,  shaped  like  those  of  the  other 
sons;  but  the  petals  are  broader,  the  tube  is  shorler,  and  the  slamens 
are  not  so  long  as  the  petals:  there  is  a  thin  sheath,  which  splits 
open  lonoiludinally.      It  is  a  native  of  Amboyna. 

Thr^re  are  several  varieties:  as  the  American,  which  grows  natu- 
rally in  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  called  niutcUr, 
and  the  latifoli.on  and  ovatum  also  grow  naturally  in  the  same  place. 

The  ei-dUh  species  has  the  leaves  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  hall  an 
inch  wKlet  the  scape  erect,  compressed,  a  foot  high:  the  spalhes 
oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate,  whitish,  shrivelling;  the  outer  larger 
an  mdi  and  half  m  length:  the  flowers  fragrant,  on  three-cornered 
pedicels,  scarcely  half  an  inch  long.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Last  In- 
dies; flowering  from  June  to  August. 

CuUure.-AW  these  plants  are  capable  of  being  increased  bv 
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planting  off-sets  from  the  roots  in  the  latter  end  of  summer,  when 
their  stems  and  leaves  decay.  The  roots  may  be  divided  every  se- 
cond or  third  year. 

In  the  two  first  sorts,  the  off-sets  may  be  planted  out  in  nursery- 
beds  for  a  year  or  two,  to  become  sufficiently  strong,  when  they  may 
be  removed  into  warm  sheltered  dry  borders;  the  first  being  shel- 
tered from  frost  in  severe  winters,  and  the  latter  in  very  severe  wea- 
ther, by  being  covered  with  tanner's  bark,  straw,  or  peas-haulm.  The 
second  sort  may  also  be  increased  by  seeds  sown  in  pots,  and  plunged 
in  a  hot-bed. 

The  other  sorts  must  be  planted  out  in  small  pots  filled  with 
light  earth,  scj)arately  plunging  them  in  the  bark-bed  of  the  stove. 
They  should  be  kept  constantly  in  the  tan-bed,  and  have  the  ma- 
nagement of  other  tender  bulbs.  In  this  way  they  generally  succeed 
well. 

The  two  first  sorts  afford  variety  in  the  dry  warm  borders  of  the 
pleasure-ground,  and  the  other  kinds  produce  variety  as  well  as 
fragrance  in  the  stove  collections. 


i.  SOLDANELLA  ALPINA. 

ALPINE    SOLDANELLA. 

This  genus  contains  a  plant  of  the  low  herbaceous  perennial 
kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  oi-dev  Peutandria  Monogynia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Precia. 

The  chaiacters  are :  that  the  calyx  is  a  five-parted  perianth, 
straight,  permanent;  segments  lanceolate;  the  corolla  one-petalled, 
bell-shaped,  widening  gradually,  straight:  mouth  torn  into  many 
clefts,  acute:  the  stamina  have  five  awl-shaped  filaments,  anthers 
simple,  sagitatte:  the  pistillum  is  a  roundish  germ;  style  filiform, 
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leiiglh  of  the  corolla,  jxn-inancut :  slignui  simpU-:  the  pcricarpiuni  is 
an  ol^long  capsule,  louiid,  ol)li([uclj  striated,  one-celled,  opening  Ijy 
a  inany-loothed  toj):  the  seeds  numerous,  acuminate,  very  small: 
the  receptacle  columnar,  free. 

The  species  is  S.  n/pi/ia,  Alpine  Soldanella. 

It  has  a  perennial  fibrous  root:  the  leaves  almost  kidney- shaped, 
about  three  cpiarters  of  an  inch  over  each  way,  of  a  dark  green  co- 
lour, on  long  footstalks:  among  these  arises  a  naked  tiowor-stalk  or 
scape,  about  four  inches  long,  sustaining  at  the  top  two  small  open 
bell-shaped  dowers,  with  the  brim  cut  into  many  fine  s(\gments  like 
a  fringe :  the  most  freciuent  colour  is  blue,  but  it  is  sometimes  snow- 
white.  It  flowers  in  Ajjril,  and  the  seeds  ripen  in  July.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Alps. 

There  is  a  variety  which  has  all  the  parts  smaller ;  the  petiole  is 
shorter  and  more  slender,  and  tlie  leaves  are  not  so  nmch  rounded, 
but  gradually  widen  from  the  petiole. 

Cuiture. — This  is  increased  by  parting  the  roots  in  the  autumn 
about  September,  planting  them  in  pots  or  in  a  cool  shady  situation? 
where  the  soil  is  of  a  moist  loamy  kind,  being  frequently  watered 
when  the  season  is  diy,  and  kept  from  the  sun. 

The  seeds  soon  after  they  become  ripe  may  also  be  sown  in  pots 
or  boxes  filled  with  the  above  sort  of  mould,  being  placed  in  the 
shade,  and  frequently  watered.  The  plants  rise  in  the  spring,  and 
in  the  autumn  following  should  be  removed  into  separate  pots,  to 
have  the  protection  of  a  frame  in  winter.  They  succeed  best  in  a 
northern  aspect. 

These  plants  afibrd  variety  among  other  potted  plants. 


PLATE  XLII. 

1.  PAPAVER  ORIENTALE. 

EASTERN    POPPY. 

Tins  genus  contains  plants  of  the  hardy  herbaceous   fibrous- 
rooted  annual  and  perennial  kinds. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Fohjandria  Monogynia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Rhoeadea-. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  Iwo-leavcd  perianthium, 
ovate,  emarginate:  leaflets  subovate,  concave,  obtuse,  caducous: 
the  corolla  has  four  roundish  petals,  flat,  spreading,  large,  narrower 
at  the  base ;  alternately  less :  the  stamina  have  numerous  fila- 
ments, capillary,  much  shorter  than  the  corolla:  anthers  oblong, 
compressed,  erect,  obtuse:  the  pistillum  has  a  roundish,  large  germ: 
style  none:  stigma  peltate,  flat,  radiate:  the  pericarpium  is  a  crowned 
capsule,  with  the  large  stigma,  one-celled,  half-many-celled,  open- 
ing by  many  holes  at  the  lop  under  the  crown:  the  seeds  numerous, 
very  small:  receptacles,  longitudinal  plaits,  the  same  uundDcr  with 
the  rays  of  the  stigma,  fastened  to  the  wall  of  the  pericarpium. 

The  species  cultivated  are  :  1.  P.  Somnijerum,  White  Poppy  ; 
2.  P.  R/ioeas,  Corn  or  Red  Poppy;  3.  P.  Cambrkum,  Welsh  Poppy; 
4.  P.  Oiientale,  Oriental  Popp}'. 

The  first  has  the  stalks  large,  smooth,  five  or  six  feet  high,  branch- 
ing: the  leaves  large,  grayish,  emiMaeing  at  the  base,  irregularly 
jagged  on  their  sides:  the  flowers  terminating,  whilst  enclosed  in  the 
calyx  hanging  down,  but  before  the  corolla  exjiands  becoming  erect: 
the  calyx  is  comjjosed  of  two  large  oval  grayish  kavcs,  that  separate 
and  soon  drop  off:  the  corolla  is  composed  of  four  large,  roundish, 
white  petals,  of  short  duration;  and  succeeded   by  large  roundish 
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heads  as  big  as  oranges,  flatted  at  top  and  bolloni,  and  having  an 
indented  crown  or  stigma:  the  seeds  are  wliile.  Ii  is  ;i  native  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  but  probably  originally  from  Asia. 

There  are  several  varieties,  differing  in  the  eolour  and  multipli- 
city of  their  petals,  Avhich  are  preserved  in  gardens  for  ornament:  the 
Single-flowered  sort  is  chiefly  cultivated  for  use. 

The  Common  Black  variety  of  Popj)y  has  stalks  about  three  feet 
high,  smooth,  and  dividing  into  several  branches :  the  leaves  are 
large,  smooth,  deeply  cut  or  jagged  on  their  edges,  and  embracing: 
the  petals  pm-ple  with  dark  bottoms;  succeeded  by  ov;d  smoolh 
capsules  filled  with  black  seeds,  which  are  sold  under  the  name  of 
Mazc'-sced. 

Of  this  there  are  many  sub-varieties:  as  with  large  double  lloucrs, 
variegated  of  several  colours;  with  red  and  white,  purple  and  while, 
and  some  finely  spotted  like  Carnations. 

There  are  few  plants  whose  flowers  are  so  handsome  ;  hut  as 
they  have  an  offensive  scent,  and  are  of  short  duration,  they  are  not 
in  general  much  regarded:  they  are  annual,  flowering  in  June. 

The  second  species  has  the  stem  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  up- 
right, round,  branched,  purplish  at  bottou),  with  spreading  hairs, 
bulbose  at  the  base:  the  leaves  are  sessile,  forming  a  kind  of  sheath 
at  bottom,  hairy  on  both  sides  ;  the  s<'gmenls  or  leaflets  unecjually 
toothed  or  serrate,  each  tooth  rolled  back  at  the  edge,  callous  ;it 
top,  and  terminated  by  a  small  spine  :  the  peduncles  long,  round, 
upright,  one-flowered,  red,  the  hairs  on  it  spreading  horizontal! v. 
It  is  a  native  of  every  part  of  Europe,  &c.  flowering  from  June  to 
August. 

There  is  a  variety  v/ilh  an  oval  black  shining  spot  at  the  base  of 
each  petal,  from  which  many  beautiful  garden  sub-Aarielics  arc  ]>ro- 
duced  which  have  double  flowers,  white,  red  bordered  with  white, 
and  variegated. 

In  the  third  the  stalks  are  a  foot  high,  and  smooth;  the  piiiiia.s 
of  the  leaves  are  deeply  cut  on  their  edges;  and  lliere  are  a  lew 
small  leaves  on  the  stalk  shaped  like  the  lor.er  ones:  the  uj)per  |)ait 
of  the  stalk  is  naked,  and  sustains  one  large  yellow  flower,  ai)i)car- 
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ing  in  June;  being  filled  with  small  purplish  seeds.     It  is  a  native 
of  ^^'ales,  &c. 

The  fourth  species  has  a  perennial  root,  composed  of  two  or  three 
strong  fibres  as  thick  as  a  man's  little  finger,  a  foot  and  a  half  long, 
dark  brown  on  the  outside,  full  of  a  milky  juice,  which  is  very  bitter 
and  acrid:  the  leaves  a  foot  long,  closely  covered  with  bristly  white 
hairs  :  the  stems  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  very  rough  and  hairy,  hav- 
ing leaves  towards  the  lower  part  like  the  root-leaves,  but  smaller: 
the  upper  part  is  naked,  and  sustains  at  the  top  one  very  large  flower, 
of  the  same  colour  with  the  common  red  sort.  It  was  found  in  Ar- 
menia, and  flowers  here  in  May. 

There  are  a  few  varieties,  diftering  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers ; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  flower  is  sometimes  double,  but  with  us  it  is 
always  single. 

Culture. — All  the  different  sorts  may  be  increased  by  seeds,  and 
the  two  last  sorts  also  by  parting  and  planting  out  the  roots. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  the  autumn,  or  very  earl}'  in  the 
spring,  (l)ul  the  former  is  the  better  season),  either  in  the  places 
'where  tlic  plants  are  to  grow,  or  in  beds,  to  be  afterwards  planted 
out.  The  first  is  probably  the  best  method,  as  these  plants  do  not 
bear  removing  well. 

When  they  are  cultivated  for  ornament,  seed  of  the  finest  double 
sorts  should  be  carefully  provided  and  made  use  of,  and  be  sown  in 
patches. 

In  the  practice  of  Mr.  Ball,  in  cultivating  the  first  sort  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  opium  from  it,  "  the  seed  was  sown  at  the  end 
of  Febi  uary,  and  again  the  second  week  in  March,  in  beds  three  feet 
and  a  half  wide,  well  prepared  with  good  rotten  dung,  and  often 
turned  or  ploughed,  in  order  to  mix  it  well,  and  have  it  fine,  either 
in  small  drills,  three  in  each  bed,  or  broadcast;  in  both  cases,  thin- 
ning out  the  plants  to  the  distance  of  a  foot  from  each  other,  when 
about  two  inches  high,  keeping  them  free  from  weeds."  They  pro- 
duced from  four  to  ten  heads  each,  and  showed  large  flowers  of  dif- 
ferent colours.  "  With  an  instrument  something  like  a  rake,  but 
with  three  teeth,  the  drills  may,  he  says,  be  made  at  once."     He 
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found  that  the  plants  did  not  bear  transplanting;  as,  out  of  4000 
which  he  transplanted,  not  one  plant  came  to  perfection. 

The  roots  of  the  two  last  sorts  may  be  divided  in  the  autumn,  or 
spring,  (but  the  first  period  is  the  better,)  leaving  some  root  fibres  to 
each  parting,  planting  them  out  where  they  are  to  remain,  as  soon 
afterwards  as  possible. 

In  all  the  sorts  the  plants  only  require  afterwards  to  be  kept  free 
from  weeds,  and  those  raised  from  seed  properly  thinned  out. 

They  all  aflbrd  ornament  and  variety  in  the  clumps,  borders,  and 
other  parts  of  pleasure  grounds  and  gardens;  and  the  hrst  sort  may 
sometimes  be  grown  to  advantage  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  juice 
which  it  aftbrds  made  into  opium. 


2.  PULMONARIA  VIRGINICA, 

VIRGINIAN    LUNG-WORT. 


This  genus  furnishes  plants  of  the  hardy  perennial  fibrous-rooted 
kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Pentaiidria  Monogynia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Aspcrifo/ice. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  one-leafed  periandiiuni, 
five-toothed,  prismatic-pentagonal,  permanent :  the  corolla  one- 
pctaled,  funnel-form:  tube  cylindrical,  the  length  of  the  calyx:  border 
half-fivc-cleft,  blunt,  from  upright-spreading:  throat  pervious:  the 
stamina  have  five  filaments,  in  the  throat,  very  short:  anthers  erect, 
converging:  the  pistilluin  has  four  germs:  style;  filiform,  .sliorter  than 
the  calyx:  stigma  blunt,  emarginale:  there  is  no  pericarpium:  calyx 
unchanged,  fostering  the  seeds  at  bottom:  the  seeds  four,  roundish, 
blunt. 

The  species  cultivated  are:   1.  P.  officinalis,  Common  Lungwort; 
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2.  P.  angustifolia.  Narrow-leaved  Lungwort;  3.  P.  Virginka,  Virginian 
Lungwort. 

The  tirst  has  a  perennial  fibrous  root :  the  lower  leaves  rough, 
about  six  inches  long,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  broad,  of  a  dark 
green  on  their  upper  side,  marked  with  many  broad  whitish  sp  )ls, 
but  pale  and  unspotted  on  their  under  side:  the  stalks  almost  a  foot 
high,  having  several  smaller  leaves  on  tht-m  standing  alternately: 
the  flowers  are  produced  in  small  bunches  at  ihe  top  of  the  stalks,  of 
different  colours.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  flowering  from  March  to 
May. 

The  second  species  has  leaves  much  narrower  than  those  of  the 
first  sort,  and  covered  widi  soft  hairs,  not  spoiled:  the  stalks  rise  a 
foot  high,  and  have  narrow  leaves  on  them,  of  the  same  shape 
with  those  below,  but  smaller,  and  almost  embiacing:  the  flowers 
are  produced  in  bunches  on  the  top  of  the  stalks,  of  a  beautiful  blue 
colour.  It  is  a  native  of  Sweden. 
It  varies  wilh  while  flowers. 

The  third  has  a  perennial,  thick,  fleshy  root,  sending  out  many 
small  fibres:  liie  stalks  a  loot  and  half  high,  dividing  at  the  top  into 
several  short  branches:  the  leaves  near  the  root  four  or  five  inches 
long,  two  inches  and  a  half  broad,  smooth,  of  a  light  green,  on 
short  foolslalks  ;  those  upon  ihe  stem  diminish  in  their  size  upwards, 
are  of  ihe  same  shape,  and  sessile.  Every  small  branch  at  the  top 
of  the  stalk  is  terminated  by  a  cluster  of  flowers,  each  standing  upon 
a  separate  short  peduncle.  The  most  connnon  colour  of  these 
flowers  is  blue;  but  there  are  some  purple,  others  red,  and  some 
while.  They  appear  in  April,  and  if  they  have  a  shady  situation 
continue  in  beauty  great  part  of  May.  It  grows  ujion  mountains  in 
most  parts  of  North  America. 

Culture. — These  plants  are  increased  by  seeds,  and  parting  the 
rools. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  the  spring,  in  a  bed  or  border  of 
connnon  earth,  raking  them  in.  They  soon  come  up,  and  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  summer  they  should  be  put  out,  either  where  they 
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are  to  remain,  or  in  nursery- beds,  till  October,  when  llicy  should  be 
planted  out  finally. 

The  roots  should  be  {)arted  in  the  autumn,  as  abfjut  August  or 
September,  but  the  sooner  after  they  have  done  flowering  the  better. 
They  should  not  be  divided  too  small,  and  be  planted  directly;  when 
they  flower  strong  in  the  following  spring.  They  afford  ornament  in 
shady  situations. 


PLATE   XLIIL 

1.  PHILADELPHUS  CORONARIUS, 

COMMON    PHILADELPHUS. 


Tins  genus  contains  plants  of  the  hardy  deciduous  flowering 
shrubby  kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Icosandria  Monogynia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  oi'  Hespeiidea. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  one-leafed  perianthium, 
four  or  five-parted,  acuminate,  permanent:  the  corolla  has  four  or 
five  roundish  petals,  flat,  large,  spreading:  the  stamina  have  twenty 
or  twenty-five  awl-shaped  filaments,  the  length  of  the  calyx:  anthers 
erect,  four  grooved:  the  pistillum  is  an  inferior  germ :  style  filiform, 
four  or  five  parted:  stigmas  simple:  the  pericarpium  is  an  ovate  cap- 
sule, acuminate  at  both  ends,  naked  at  the  top  by  the  calyx  being 
barked,  four  or  five-celled:  partitions  contrary:  the  seeds  numerous, 
oblong,  small,  decumbent,  arilled,  fastened  to  the  thickened  edge 
of  the  partitions :  arils  club-shaped,  acuminate,  toothleted  at  the 
base.  '     "  •  ^ 

The  species  is  P.  co)'o?iariiis.  Common  Syringa,  or  Mock  Orange. 

It  is  a  shrub  that  sends  up  a  great  number  of  slender  stalks  from 
the  root,  seven  or  eight  feet  in  height,  having  a  gray  bark,  and  put- 
tino-  forth  several  short  branches  from  their  sides:  the  leaves  ovate  or 
ovate-lanceolate;  those  upon  the  young  shoots  three  inches  and  a 
half  long,  and  two  broad  in  the  middle,  terminating  in  acute  points, 
and  having  several  indentures  on  their  edges;  they  are  rough  and  of 
a  deep  green  on  their  upper  side,  and  pale  on  their  under;  stand  op 
posite  upon  very  short  footstalks,  and  have  the  taste  of  fresh  cucum- 
bers: the   flowers  come  out  from   the  side,  and   at  the  end  of  the 
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branches,  in  loose  bunches,  eacli  on  a  short  pedicel;  they  are  white, 
and  have  a  strong  scent,  which  at  some  distance  resembles  that  of 
orange-flowers.;  but  near,  it  is  too  powerful  for  most  persons:  the 
flowers  appear  at  the  end  of  May,  and  continue  a  great  part  of  June. 
It  is  a  native,  probably,  of  the  South  of  Europe. 

There  are  two  varieties:  the  dwarf  syringa,  which  seldom  rises 
above  three  feet  high:  the  leaves  are  shorter,  more  ovate,  and  little 
indented  on  their  edges:  the  flowers  come  out  singly  from  the  side 
of  the  branches,  and  have  a  double  or  treble  row  of  petals  of  the 
same  size  and  form  as  the  other,  and  the  flowers  have  the  same  scent; 
but  flowering  very  rarely,  it  is  not  so  much  in  estimation. 

'J'he  Carolina  syringa,  wliich  rises  with  a  shrubby  stalk  about 
sixleeen  feet  high,  sending  out  slender  branches  iVom  the  sides,  op- 
posite to  each  other:  the  leaves  smooth,  shaped  like  those  of  the 
pear-tree,  entire,  opposite,  on  pretty  long  footstalks:  the  flowers  are 
produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches;  they  are  large,  but  without 
scent;  each  has  four  white  oval  petals  spreading  open,  and  a  large 
calyx  composed  of  four  acute-pointed  leaflets. 

Culture. — These  plants  may  be  increased  by  suckers,  layers,  and 
cuttings. 

The  suckers  are  sent  from  the  roots  in  great  plenty;  these  should 
be  taken  from  the  old  plants  in  autumn,  and  be  planted  in  a  nur- 
sery, to, grow  one  or  two  years  till  they  have  obtained  sufficient 
strength,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  the  places  where  they  are  to 
remain. 

The  layers  may  be  laid  down  in  the  autumn,  being  made  from 
ihe  young  twigs.  These  may  be  taken  off  in  the  following  autumn, 
when  Avell  rooted,  being  |)lanicd  out  where  they  are  to  remain. 

The  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  may  be  planted  in  the  autumn, 
in  a  shady  situation,  where  they  soon  form  plants. 

The  plants  are  extremely  hardy,  and  thrive  in  almost  any  soil  or 
situation,  but  grow  taller  in  light  good  ground  than  in  that  which  is 
stiff. 

They  are  commonly  disposed  in  plantations  of  flowering  shrubs, 
among  others  of  the  same  growth;    mixing  very  well  with  lilacs, 
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guelder  roses,  and  laburnums;  and  particularly  valuable  from  iheir 
thriving  under  the  shade  of  trees,  and  forming  a  blockade  against 
low  buildings,  where  persons  have  no  objection  to  their  strong 
smell. 


2.   PASSIFLORA  C^RULEA. 

COMMON    PASSION    FLOWER. 

Tins  genus  contains  plants  of  the  herbaceous  and  shrubby  flow- 
ering kinds.  ■  .• 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Gynandrin  l^entandria,  fPentan- 
dria  TrigyniaJ  (Monadelphia  Pe7itaiidria,J  and  ranks  in  the  natural 
order  of  Cucurhitacea. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  five-parted  perianthium, 
flat,  coloured :  the  corolla  has  five  petals,  semilanceolate,  flat,  blunt, 
of  the  same  size  and  form  with  the  calyx:  nectary  a  triple  crown;  the 
outer  longer,  encircling  the  style  within  the  petals,  more  contracted 
above:  the  stamina  have  five  awl-shaped  filaments,  fastened  to  a  co- 
lumn at  the  base  of  the  germ,  and  united  at  bottom,  spreading: 
anthers  incumbent,  oblong,  blunt:  the  pistillum  is  a  roundish  germ, 
placed  on  the  apex  of  a  straight,  cylindrical  column:  styles  three, 
thicker  above,  spreading:  stigmas  capitate:  the  pericarpium  is  a 
fleshy  berry,  subovate,  one-celled,  pedicelled:  the  seeds  very  many, 
ovale,  arilled:  receptacle  of  the  seeds  triple,  growing  longitudinally 
to  the  rind  of  the  pericarp. 

The  species  cultivated  are:  1.  P.  ca;ridea,  Common  or  Blue  Pas- 
sion-flower; 2.  P.  incarnata,  Rose-coloured  Passion-flower;  3.  P.  lutea. 
Yellow  Passion-flower;  4.  P.  serratifolia.  Notch-leaved  Passion- 
flower; 5.  P.  maUformis,  Apple-fruited  Passion-flower;  6.  P.  qiia- 
drangularis.  Square-stalked  Passion-flower;  7-  P-  alata.  Wing-stalked 
Passion-flower;    8,  P.  laurifoUa,   Laurel-leaved   Passion-flower,    or 
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Water  Lemon  ;  9-  i*.  multifiora.  Many-flowered  Passion-flower ; 
10.  P.  rubra,  Ivcd-friiiled  Passion-flower;  11.  i*.  Munintja,  Moon- 
shaped-Ieaved  Passion-flower;  12.  P.  Fesperti/io,  IJal-winged  Pas- 
sion-flower; 13.  P.iviuii(/ifol/a,  Uound-leaved  Passion-flower;  14.  P- 
ciliata.  Ciliated  Passion-flower;  1.5.  F.  subvrosa,  Cork-l)arked  Pas- 
sion-flower; l6.  P.  holosericea.  Silky-leaved  Passion-flower;  17.  P. 
glattca,  Glaucous-leaved  Passion-flower;  18.  P.  ininiiiw,  Tiwiu-f  Pas- 
sion-flower. 

The  first  rises  in  a  few  years  to  a  great  height,  witii  proper  sup- 
port: it  may  be  trained  up  more  than  forty  feet  high:  the  stalks  will 
grow  almost  as  large  as  a  man's  arm,  and  arc  covered  with  a  purplish 
bark,  but  do  not  become  very  woody:  the  shoots  often  grow  to  the 
length  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  one  summer,  and  being  very  slen- 
der, must  be  supported,  otherwise  they  will  hang  to  the  ground* 
intermix  with  each  other,  and  appear  very  unsightly:  at  each  joint 
is  one  leaf  composed  of  five  smooth  entire  lobes;  the  middle  one, 
which  is  longest,  almost  four  inches  long,  and  one  inch  broad  in  the 
middle;  the  others  are  gradually  shorter,  and  the  two  outer  lobes  are 
frequently  divided  on  their  outer  side  into  two  smaller  ones:  their 
foot-stalks  are  near  two  inches  long,  and  have  two  embracing  stipules 
at  their  base;  and  from  the  same  point  issues  a  long  elasper  or  ten- 
dril; the  flowers  come  out  at  the  same  joint  with  the  leaves,  on  pe- 
duncles almost  three  inches  long;  they  arc  blue,  have  a  faint  scent, 
and  continue  only  one  day:  the  fruit  is  egg-shaped,  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  Mogul-plum,  and  when  ripe  of  the  same  yellow  colour. 
It  grows  naturally  in  Brazil. 

There  is  a  variety  with  much  narrower  lobes,  divided  almost  lo 
the  bottom:  the  flowers  come  later  in  the  summer:  the  petals  are 
narrower,  and  of  a  purer  white  colour. 

The  second  species  has  a  perennial  root:  the  stalks  are  annual, 
slender,  rising  four  or  five  feet  high:  at  eacli  joint  one  leaf,  on  a  short 
foot  stalk,  having  mostly  three  oblong  lobes,  but  the  two  side  ones 
are  sometimes  divided  part  of  their  length  into  two  narrow  seg- 
ments, and  thus  becoming  five-lobed;  they  are  thin,  of  a  light  green, 
and  slightly  serrate:  the  flowers  are  produced  from  the  joints  of  the. 
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stalk,  at  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves,  on  long  slender  peduncles,  in  suc- 
cession as  the  stalks  advance  in  height  during  the  summer  months: 
they  have  an  agreeable  scent,  but  arc  of  short  duration,  opening  in 
the  morning,  and  lading  away  in  the  evening:  the  fruit  is  as  large  as 
a  middling  apple,  changing  to  a  pale  orange  colour  when  ripe.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Virginia. 

The  third  has  a  creeping  root,  sending  up  many  weak  stalks, 
three  or  four  i'cct  high:  the  leaves  are  shaped  like  those  of  ivy,  and 
almost  as  large,  but  of  a  pale  green  and  very  thin  consistence:  the 
peduncle  is  slender,  an  inch  and  half  long:  the  flowers  dirty  yellow, 
not  larger  than  a  sixpence  when  expanded.  It  is  a  native  of  Virgi- 
nia and  Jamaica,  flowering  in  May  and  June. 

The  fourth  species  is  perennial  and  shrubby:  the  stems  are  round; 
the  younger  ones  very  slightly  villose,  and  climbing  very  high:  the 
stipules  iire  linear  and  acuminate:  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves  fur- 
nished with  two  pairs  of  glandules:  the  leaves  ovate,  smooth,  and 
slighll}'  serrated  round  their  whole  outline:  the  peduncles  are  one- 
flowered  and  solitary :  the  flowers  have  an  extremely  agreeable 
odour.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  flowering  from  May  to 
October. 

The  fifth  has  a  thick  stem,  triangular,  by  slender  tendrils  thrown 
out  at  every  joint  rising  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet:  at 
each  joint  is  one  leaf,  six  inches  long,  and  four  broad  in  the  middle, 
of  a  lively  green  and  thin  texture,  having  a  strong  midrib,  whence 
arise  several  small  nerves,  diverging  to  the  sides,  and  curving  up 
towards  the  top:  petioles  pretty  long,  having  two  small  glands  in  the 
middle:  two  large  stipules  encompass  the  petioles,  peduncles  and 
tendrils  at  the  base:  the  peduncles  are  pretty  long,  having  also  two 
small  glands  in  the  middle:  the  cover  of  the  flower  is  composed  of 
three  soft  velvety  leaves,  of  a  pale  red,  with  some  stripes  of  a  lively 
red  colour;  the  petals  are  white,  and  the  rays  blue:  the  flowers  be- 
ing large  make  a  fine  appearance,  but  are  of  short  duration;  there  is 
however  a  succession  for  some  time:  the  fruit  is  roundish,  the  size  of 
a  large  apple,  yellow  when  ripe,  having  a  thicker  rind  than  any  of 
the  other  sorts.     It  grows  naturally  in  the  West  Indies. 
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In  tlie  sixth  the  stem  is  ahiiost  simple,  thick,  membranaceous  al 
the  four  corners,  somewhat  hispid:  the  leaves  are  peliokxl,  five  or 
six  inches  long,  entire,  somewhat  iiigged,  but  without  any  pubes- 
cence: the  tendrils  very  long,  axillary':  stipules  in  pairs,  ovate  at 
the  base  of"  the  petioles,  on  which  arc  six  glands:  the  peduncles  op- 
posite to  the  petioles,  thicker:  the  flowers  very  large,  encompassed 
by  a  three-leaved  involucre,  the  leaves  of  which  are  roundi'^li,  con- 
cave, entire,  smooth,  pale:  llie  fruit  is  very  large,  oblong,  and  fleshy: 
the  flower  is  much  larger,  though  very  like  the  above  sor!,  in  colour. 
It  is  a  native  of  Jamaica. 

The  seventh  species  is  very  like  the  preceding  at  first  sight:  the 
open  flower  has  also  a  general  resemblance;  but  the  |)cduncle  is 
cylindrical;  the  three  divisions  of  the  involucre  sn)all,  lanceolate, 
with  glandular  serratures;  the  pedicel  thickest  at  the  insertion  into 
the  convex  base  of  the  flower:  the  five  or  six  outer  petals  are  oblong 
with  an  awn,  the  inner  longer;  the  outer  principal  rays  thinnest  and 
shortest;  imperfect  rays  in  a  double  row,  below  and  distinct  from 
them  a  single  row:  no  imperfect  operculum;  operculum  j^artly  hori- 
zontal and  partly  turning  up  to  the  column,  then  folding  back  down 
again  and  embracing  the  column,  with  which  it  is  so  connected  that 
it  appears  inseparable,  but  is  not  joined  to  the  colunm  :  nectary 
round  the  column,  confined  by  the  base  :  the  column  comes  to  the 
bottom  of  it-     It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies. 

If  this  does  not  equal  (he  first  sort  inelegance,  it  exceeds  it  in 
magnificence,  in  brilliancy  of  colour,  and  in  fragrance,  the  flowers 
being  highly  odoriferous. 

The  eighth  has  a  suffrutcscent  stem,  with  very  divaricating,  fili- 
form branches:  the  leaves  a  little  emarginate  at  the  base,  nerved, 
and  very  smooth,  on  short  petioles  compressed  a  little,  having  two 
glands  under  the  base  of  the  leaf:  the  tendrils  are  very  long :  the 
peduncles  the  length  of  the  petioles  :  the  three  leaflets  of  the  involu- 
cre are  roundish,  concave,  with  blunt  glandular  toolhlels  about  the 
edge,  and  pale:  the  five  leaflets  of  the  calyx  are  broad-lanceolate, 
slightly  membranaceous  at  the  cdi]:c,  horned  with  a  {loint  or  awn, 
smooth,  variegated  on  the  inside  with  blood-red  dots:  petals  five,  the 
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length  of  llic  calyx,  narrower,  acuminate,  wilh  blood-red  dots  scat- 
tered over  them:  the  flowers  are  very  handsome  and  odoriferous,  but 
the  fruit  ovate  and  watery.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  is  a 
native  of  Jamaica. 

The  ninth  species  has  slender  stalks,  sending  out  many  small 
l)ranchcs,  and  climbing  to  the  height  of  twenty-five  or  thirty-feet  • 
by  aoe  they  become  woody  towards  the  bottom,  and  their  joints  are 
not  far  asunder:  the  leaves  are  on  short  slender  petioles,  three  inches 
and  a  half  long,  and  two  broad  in  the  middle,  rounded  at  the  base,  but 
terminating  in  a  point  at  lop,  smooth,  entire,  and  of  a  lively  green 
colour:  tiic  flovrers  are  axillary,  on  long  peduncles,  having  an  agree- 
able odour,  but  seldom  continuing  twenty  hours  open.  There  is  a 
succession  of  them  from  June  to  September,  and  the  fruit  will  some- 
limes  ri])en  in  this  climate.     It  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz. 

The  tenth  has  an  herbaceous  stem,  twining  round,  grooved,  hir- 
sute, red:  the  lobes  of  the  leaves  entire,  nerved,  somewhat  hispid, 
soil:  the  j)ctioles  round,  red,  villose,  without  glands:  the  tendrils 
subaxillary:  the  flowers  alternate,  nodding,  on  solitary  one-flowered 
peduncles:  llie  fruit  spherical,  marked  with  six  lines,  scarlet  when 
ripe,  hirsute.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  flowering  in  April 
and  May. 

The  eleventh  species  has  an  herbaceous,  grooved,  smooth  stem: 
the  leaves  ovale  or  oblong,  two-horned,  with  an  intermediate  bristle, 
ihree-nerved,  veined,  smooth,  entire:  dots  on  the  back  hollowed,  pel- 
lucid: the  petioles  grooved,  smooth,  destitute  of  glands:  the  tendrils 
subaxillary,  fdiform,  long:  the  flowers  in  pairs,  axillary,  scarlet,  large: 
the  berry  ovate,  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  pedicelled.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies. 

The  twelfth  has  slender,  striated,  roundish  stalks,  less  than  a  straw, 
of  the  same  thickness  from  top  to  bottom,  and  of  a  brownish  red 
colour,  dividing  into  many  slender  branches:  the  leaves  shaped  like 
the  wino^s  of  a  bat  when  extended,  about  seven  inches  in  lenoth,  or 
rather  breadth,  from  the  base  to  the  top  not  more  than  two  inches 
and  a  half,  the  upper  ones  smaller,  the  middle  wider,  and  the  lower 
narrower,  smooth  and  somewhat  shining;    the  colour  in  the  upper 
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ones  pale,  in  llie  middle  deeper,  in  the  lower  darker  green,  wilh  Iwo 
purple  luberclcs  or  glands  towards  the  base,  where  lliey  are  con- 
nected with  the  petiole;  which  is  set  half  an  inch  fron\  the  base  of 
the  leaf,  three  nerves  springing  from  it,  two  extending  each  way  to 
the  narrow  points  of  the  leaf,  the  other  rising  upright  to  the  top, 
where  is  the  greatest  length  of  the  leaf:  the  flowers  are  on  short 
round  peduncles  from  the  axils  of  the  middle  and  upper  leaves,  white 
and  of  a  middle  size,  about  three  inches  in  diameter  when  expanded: 
they  are  without  scent,  open  in  the  evening  or  during  the  nighi,  in 
the  month  of  July,  :ind  finally  close  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning.      It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies. 

The  thirteenth  species  has  the  stem  sutiVuteseent  at  bottom,  sub- 
divided, angular, grooved:  the  leaves  semiovale,  three-nerved,  veined, 
smooth  on  both  sides,  marked  behind  longitudinally  with  pellucid 
dots:  lobes  terminated  by  very  small  bristles;  the  middle  one  a  little 
larger  than  the  others:  the  petioles  short,  without  glands:  the  ten- 
drils filiform,  very  long:  the  stipules  two,  opposite,  awl-shaped:  the 
peduncles  axillary,  filiform,  an  inch  long:  the  flowers  nodding,  [)ale 
green,  rather  large:  the  berry  egg-shaped.  It  is  distinguished  from 
the  other  sorts  by  its  rounded  leaves  slightly  ihree-lobed  at  lop  only. 
It  is  a  native  of  Jamaica. 

The  fourteenth  runs  to  a  great  height,  and  lias  dark-green  glossy 
leaves:  the  involucrum  is  composed  of  three  leaves  divided  into  ca- 
pillary segments,  each  terminating  in  a  viscid  globule:  the  pillar 
supporting  the  germen  is  bright  purple  with  darker  spots:  the  petals 
are  greenish  on  the  outside,  and  red  within:  the  crown  consists  of 
four  rows  of  radii,  which  are  varied  with  white  and  purple.  It  is  a 
native  of  Jamaica. 

The  fifteenth  species  rises  with  a  weak  stalk  to  the  heighl  of 
twenty  feel:  as  the  stalks  grow  old,  they  have  a  thick  fungous  bark 
like  that  of  the  Cork-tree,  which  cracks  and  splits:  the  smalh  r 
branches  are  covered  with  a  smooth  baik:  the  leaves  are  smooth, 
on  very  short  petioles:  the  middle  lobe  is  much  longer  than  the  la- 
teral ones,  so  that  the  whole  leaf  is  halberl-shaped:   llie  flowers  are 
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small,  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour:  the  fruit  egg-shaped,  dark  purple 
wlien  ripe.  It  is  perennial,  and  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  flower- 
ing from  June  to  September. 

In  the  sixteenth  species  the  stalks  rise  twenty  feet  high,  dividing 
into  many  slender  branches,  covered  with  a  soft  hairy  down:  the 
leaves  are  shaped  like  the  point  of  a  halbert,  three  inches  long,  and 
an  inch  and  half  Avide  at  the  base,  light  green,  soft  and  silky  to  the 
touch,  standing  obliquely  to  the  foot-stalks:  the  flowers  are  not  half 
so  large  as  those  of  the  common  or  blue  Passion-flower;  the  fruit 
small,  roundish,  yellow  when  ripe,  leaves  ovale,  tomentose  on  both 
sides:  lateral  lol:)cs  short;  with  an  obsolete  gland  underneath  behind 
the  sinus  of  the  lobe.  It  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  flowering 
most  part  of  the  summer. 

In  the  seventeenth,  the  whole  plant  is  very  smooth  and  even:  the 
leaves  glaucous  underneath,  undotled:  the  petioles  furnished  with 
two  or  four  glands  below  the  middle:  the  stipules  acute,  quite  en- 
tire, more  than  half  an  inch  in  length:  the  flowers  are  sweet.  It  is 
a  native  of  Cayenne.  - 

The  eighteenth  species  has  the  stem  twining,  simple,  becoming 
corky  at  the  base  with  age,  round,  smooth:  the  leaves  suljpeltate, 
subcordale  :  lateral  lobes  almost  horizontal  ;  all  acute,  nerved, 
snu)oth  on  both  sides  :  the  petioles  short,  round,  reflex,  smooth : 
the  glands  two,  opposite,  small,  sessile,  concave,  brown,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  petioles :  the  stipules  two,  opposite,  awl-shaped,  by 
the  side  of  the  petioles:  the  tendrils  long,  between  the  petioles: 
peduncles  axillary,  solitary,  longer  than  the  petioles,  loose,  one- 
flowered  :  the  flowers  small,  Avhilish  :  the  berry  small,  blue,  egg 
shaped. 

Culture. — In  all  the  sorts  it  is  either  by  seeds,  layers,  or  cuttings, 
according  to  the  kinds. 

The  fust  or  hardy  sort  is  capable  of  being  raised  either  by  seeds, 
layers,  or  cuttings:  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  the  early  spring,  as 
March,  in  large  pots,  half  an  inch  deep,  either  plunging  them  in  a 
warm  border,  and  as  the  weather  becomes  warm  moving  them  to  the 
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shade;  or  in  a  liol-bed,  which  will  forward  the  gcnninalion  of  the 
seed  more  fully,  and  the  plants  will  rise  sooner;  which  should  af- 
terwards be  hardened  gradually  to  the  open  air  till  the  autumn, 
and  then  placed  under  a  garden-frame  for  the  winter,  to  have  shel- 
ter from  frosts,  and  in  the  spring  planted  out  in  j)ots,  or  some  in 
the  nursery;  and  in  a  year  or  two  they  may  be  transplanted  wlicre 
they  are  to  remain,  against  some  warm  south  wall. 

The  layers  should  be  laid  down  from  some  of  the  branches  in 
the  common  way  in  the  spring,  when  they  will  readily  emit  roots, 
and  make  proper  plants  by  autumn;  when,  or  rather  in  spring  fol- 
lowing, they  should  be  taken  off  and  transplanted  either  iillo  pots 
in  nursery  rows,  or  where  they  are  to  remain. 

The  cuttings  should  be  made  in  February  or  March  from  the 
strong  young  shoots,  in  length  from  about  eight  to  ten  or  twelve 
inches,  planting  them  in  any  bed  or  border  of  conmion  earth,  giv- 
ing frequent  watering  in  dry  weather,  and  when  sunny  and  liot,  if 
in  a  situation  exposed  to  them,  a  moderate  shade  of  mats  will  be  of 
much  advantage.  The}^  Aviil  emit  roots  at  bottom,  and  shoots  at 
top,  and  become  good  plants  by  autumn,  allowing  them  the  occa- 
sional shelter  of  mats,  &c.  during  the  winter's  frost;  and  in  the 
spring  let  them  I)c  planted  out.  If  a  quantity  of  these  cuttings  be 
planted  close,  and  covered  down  with  hand-glasses,  it  will  forward 
their  rooting;  observing,  however,  when  they  Ijegin  to  shoot  at  top, 
to  remove  the  glasses,  in  order  to  admit  fresh  air. 

The  second  and  tliird,  or  green-house  kinds,  may  be  increased 
by  seed,  layers,  and  parting  the  roots  :  the  seed,  obtained  from 
America,  should  be  sown  in  pots  in  March  or  April,  j)lunging 
them  in  a  hot-bed  to  raise  the  plants,  which  afterwards  inure  to  the 
open  air  in  summer,  giving  them  the  shelter  of  a  gieen-house  or 
frame  in  winter:  and  in  the  spring  following  plant  some  out  in 
pots,  placing  them  among  the  green-house  plants  ;  ami  others 
may  be  planted  in  the  full  ground,  under  a  warm  fence,  to  tp.kc 
their  chance.  .      . 

The  layers  should  be  made  in  the  summer  from  young  shoots 
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which  will  readily  grow,  and  become  good  plants  for  polling  off  in 
autumn.  The  parting  llie  roots  should  be  done  in  spring,  before 
ihey  begin  to  shoot.  The  second  sort  mulliplies  exceedingly  by  its 
creeping  rools;  which  should  be  divided  into  slips,  and  planted  in  a 
bed  officii  earth  till  autumn,  when  some  should  be  transplanted  into 
pols  for  occasional  shelter  in  winter. 

All  the  other  more  tender  stove  kinds  are  capable  of  being  in- 
creased by  seeds,  layers,  and  cuttings:  The  seeds  are  procured  chiefly 
from  abroad;  and  should  be  sown  in  spring  in  pots,  plunging  them 
in  a  hot-bed,  or  in  a  stove  bark-bed:  the  plants  soon  appear,  which, 
■when  three  inches  high,  should  be  pricked  out  in  separate  small 
pols,  giving  water,  and  re-plunging  them  in  the  hot-bed,  occasion- 
ally shading  them  till  rooted  :  as  they  advance  in  growth,  they 
should  be  shifted  into  larger  pots,  and  be  retained  constantly  in  the 
stove. 

The  layers  should  be  made  from  the  young  branches  in  the  spring 
or  beginning  of  summer,  which  will  readily  grow,  and  be  fit  to  pot 
off  separately  in  autumn. 

The  cuttings  should  be  made  in  the  spring  or  summer,  from  the 
young  shoots,  planting  them  in  pots,  plunging  them  in  the  bark,  and 
giving  water  iVecpienlly ;  when  most  of  them  will  lake  root,  and  be 
fit  to  pot  off  singly  in  autumn.  ,  .  .• 

In  respect  to  their  general  culture;  as  in  severe  winters,  in  the 
first  sort,  the  blanches,  if  not  duly  protected,  are  sometimes  killed, 
it  is  advisable  at  such  limes,  whilst  the  plants  are  young  in  parti- 
cular, to  give  them  ihc  shelter  of  mats  during  the  inclement  season, 
and  protect  their  rools  with  dry  litter  laid  over  the  ground;  care- 
fully uncovering  their  branches  as  soon  as  the  frost  breaks:  this  co- 
vering, however,  is  only  necessary  in  very  severe  frosts. 

The  green-house  sorts  should  generally  be  polled,  to  move  lo 
shelter  in  winter,  either  of  a  green-house,  or  deep  garden-frame : 
some  pl.nts  of  each  sort  may  also  be  planted  in  the  full  ground,  in  a 
warm  border,  to  take  their  chance:  coverin<2;  the  moimd  over  their 
roots  in  severe  weather;  and  in  the  different  orders  of  planting,  plac- 
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ing  slakes  for  the  support  of  their  climbing  growth  in  the  summer. 
And  all  the  stove  kinds  must  constantly  be  kept  in  pots,  j)laced  in 
the  stove,  and  for  the  most  part  plunged  in  the  bark-bed;  placing 
strong  slakes  for  the  purpose  of  training  the  branches  to,  and  ma- 
naging them  as  other  stove-plants  of  a  similar  growth. 

The  first  sort  is  highly  ornamental  in  the  open  ground  when 
trained  against  southern  walls,  &c.;  and  those  of  the  green-house, 
and  stove  kinds,  among  other  plants  in  these  collections. 
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PLATE   XLIV. 

1.  PHILADELPHUS  CORONARIUS. 

SYRINGA,    oil    MOCK    ORANGE. 

This  genus  contains  plants  of  the  hardy  deciduous  flowering 
shrubby  kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Icosciiidria  Moiiogt/nia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  oi'  Hesperidcd'. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  one-leafed  perianlhium, 
four  or  five-parted,  acuminate,  permanent:  the  corolla  has  four  or 
five  roundish  petals,  flat,  large,  spreading:  the  stamina  have  twenty 
or  twenty-five  awl-shaped  filaments,  the  length  of  the  calyx:  anthers 
erect,  four-grooved:  the  pislillum  is  an  inferior  germ :  style  filiform, 
four  or  five-parted:  stigmas  simple:  the  peiicarpium  is  an  ovate 
capsule,  acuminate  at  both  ends,  naked  at  the  top  by  the  calyx 
being  barked,  four  or  five-celled:  partitions  contrary:  the  seeds 
numerous,  oblong,  small,  decumbent,  arilled,  fastened  to  the  thick- 
ened edge  of  the  partitions:  arils  club-shaped,  acuminate,  toolh- 
leted  at  the  base. 

The  species  is  P.  coronarms.  Common  Syringa  or  Mock  Orange. 

It  is  a  shrub  that  sends  up  a  great  numljer  of  slender  stalks  from 
the  root,  seven  or  eight  feet  in  height,  having  a  gray  bark,  and  put- 
ting forth  several  short  branches  from  their  sides:  the  leaves  ovale 
or  ovate-lanceolate;  those  upon  the  young  shoots  three  inches  and  a 
half  long,  and  two  broad  in  the  middle,  terminating  in  acute  points, 
and  having  several  indentures  on  their  edges;  they  are  rough  and  of 
a  deep  green  on  their  upper  side,  and  pale  on  iheir  under;  stand 
opposite  upon  very  short  footstalks,  and  have  the  taste  of  fresh 
cucumbers:  the  flowers  come  out  from  the  side,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  branches,  in  loose  bunchesj  each  on  a  short  pedicel;  they  are 
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wliite,  and  have  a  sirong  sccnl,  which  at  sonic  dislancc  icsenihlcs 
thai  of oningc-ilowcrs;  but  near,  it  is  too  powcrliil  Ibr  most  persons: 
ihe  Howeis  apj)ear  at  the;  end  of  l\lay,  and  continue  a  great  part  ol' 
June.      Jt  is  a  native,  probably,  ol'  the  South  of  lUirope. 

There  are  two  varieties:  the  Dwarf  Syringa,  which  seldom  risers 
above  three  feet  high:  llic  leaves  are  shorter,  more  ovate,  and  little 
indented  on  their  edges:  tlu;  flowers  come  out  singly  from  the  side 
of  liie  branches,  anil  have  a  double  or  (rel)le  row  of  p(;tals  of  the 
same  sv/.c  and  foiin  as  the  oilier,  and  (he  llowers  have  the  same 
sceni  ;   but  dowering  very  randy,  it  is  not  so  nuich  in  estimation. 

The  Carolina  Syringa,  which  rises  wilh  a  shrubby  stalk  about 
sixteen  feet  high,  sending  out  slender  brancdics  Irom  the  sides,  oj)po- 
site  to  (*ach  other:  ihe  leav(>s  smoolh,  shaj)ed  like  those  of  the  pear- 
tree,  entire,  opposite,  on  |)relly  long  footstalks:  the  Howers  are  pro- 
duced at  the  ends  of  the  l)ranches;  they  are  large,  but  without  scent; 
each  has  four  white  oval  petals  !s|)ieading  open,  and  a  large  calyx 
composed  of  lour  acute-[)oinled  h  allets. 

Culture.  These  plants  may  be  increased  by  suckers,  layers,  anil 
cuttings. 

The  suckers  are  sent  from  the  roots  in  great  plenty;  these  should 
be  taken  from  the  old  |)lants  in  aulninn,  :nid  be  planted  in  a  nursery, 
to  grow  one  or  two  yeai's  till  they  liave  obtained  sulHcient  strength, 
when  they  may  be  i-emn\ed  lo  ihe  places   where  they  arc  to  remain. 

The  layers  may  be  laid  down  in  the  aulunni,  being  made  from 
the  young  twigs.  These  nuiy  be  taken  otf  in  the  following  aulunm, 
when  well  rooted,  being  |)lanled  out  where  they  are  to  remain. 

The  cullings  of  the  young  shoots  may  be  planted  in  the  autnnm, 
in  a  shady  situation,  where  ihey  soon  form  jilants. 

The  plants  are,  extremely  hardy,  and  thrive  in  almost  any  soil  or 
situation,  but  grow  taller  in  lii^ht  good  ground  than  in  that  which 
is  stiff. 

'j'hcy  are  commoidy  disposed  in  |)lanlations  of  flowering  shrubs, 
among  others  of  the  same  growth;  n)ixing  very  well  with  lilacs, 
guelder  roses,  and  laburnums;  and  particularly  \aluable  from  their 
thriving  under  the  shade  of  trees,  and  forming  a  blockade  against 
low  buildings,  where  persons  have  no  objection  to  their  strong  smell. 
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2.  POLEMONIUM  C^RULEUM. 

BLUE    GREEK    VALERIAN. 


This  genus  contains  plants  of  the  fibrous-rooted,  herbaceous 
flowering  perennial  kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Pentandria  Monogyina,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  oi'  Campanacea:. 

Tlie  characters  arc:  that  the  calyx  is  a  one-leafed  perianth,  half- 
five-cleft,  inferior,  goblet-shaped,  acute,  permanent:  the  corolla  one- 
petalled,  wheel-shaped:  tube  shorter  than  tiie  calyx,  closed  by  five 
valves  placed  at  the  top:  border  five-parted,  wide,  flat;  segments 
roundish,  blunt:  the  stamina  have  five  filaments,  inserted  into  the 
valves  of  the  tube,  filiform,  shorter  than  the  corolla,  inclining: 
anthers  roundish,  incumbent:  the  pistillum  is  an  ovate,  acute,  supe- 
rior germ:  style  filiform,  the  length  of  the  corolla:  stigma  trifid, 
revolute:  the  pericarpium  is  a  three-cornered  capsule,  ovate,  three- 
celled,  three-valved,  opening  three  ways  at  top,  covered:  partitions 
contrary  to  the  valves:  the  seeds  very  many,  irregular,  sharpish. 

The  species  are:  1.  P.  ccenileum.  Common  Polemonium;  2.  P. 
reptans,  Creeping  Polemonium,  or  Greek  Valerian. 

The  first  has  a  perennial,  fibrous  root:  the  herb  smooth;  the 
stems  upright,  rising  to  the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches, 
seldom  more,  leafy,  panicled:  the  leaves  alternate,  unequally  pin- 
nate, many-paired;  leaflets  elliptic-lanceolate,  quite  entire:  the 
corolla  between  bell-shaped  and  wheel-shaped,  blue:  the  calyx 
bell-shaped,  half-five-cleft:  the  filaments  dilated  at  the  base  and 
membranaceous:  capsule  clothed  with  the  calyx,  ovate-globular, 
obsolelely  three-grooved,  thin,  subpcllucid:  seeds  six  in  each  cell,  in 
a  double  row,  fastened  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  cell,  variously  an- 
gular, eroded  on  the  surface,  of  a  dark  rust  colour.  It  is  a  native  of 
Asia,  flowering  in  May. 
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There  are  varieties  with  wiiile  fiowers,  with  variegated  flowers, 
and  with  variegated  leaves. 

The  second  species  has  creeping  roots,  by  wliich  it  nndtiplies 
very  fast.  The  leaves  have  seldom  irorc  than  three  or  four  pairs  of 
leaflets,  which  stand  at  a  ninch  greater  distance  from  each  other 
than  those  of  the  common  sort,  and  are  of  a  darker  green.  The 
stalks  rise  nine  or  ten  inches  high,  sending  out  branches  their  whole 
length.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  loose  bunches,  on  pretty  long 
peduncles;  they  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  common  sort,  and  of  a 
lighter  blue  colour.     It  is  a  native  of  America. 

Culture. — 'J'hese  plants  may  be  increased  by  seeds  and  parting 
the  roots. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  the  spring,  upon  a  bed  of  light 
earth,  and  when  the  j^lants  are  pretty  strong  they  should  be  pricked 
out  into  another  bed  of  the  same  earlh,  four  or  five  inches  asunder, 
shading  and  watering  them  until  they  have  taken  new  root;  keeping 
thein  clear  from  weeds  until  the  beginning  of  autumn,  and  then 
transplanting  them  into  the  borders  of  the  pleasure-ground.  The 
plants  are  not  of  long  duration;  but  by  taking  them  up  in  autumn 
and  parting  their  roots  they  may  be  continued  some  years:  but  the 
seedling  plants  flower  stronges  than  those  from  offsets. 

The  varieties  can  only  be  continued  by  jiarting  the  roots  at  the 
above  season.  They  should  have  a  fresh  light  soil,  which  is  not  too 
rich,  as  the  roots  will  be  apt  to  rot  in  winter,  and  the  stripes  on  the 
leaves  to  go  off. 

The  second  sort  may  be  increased  by  seeds  or  offsets  in  the  same 
manner,  and  is  ecjually  hardy,  but  much  less  beautiful. 

They  afford  ornament  among  flowery  plants  in  the  borders  and 
other  parts. 


PLATE   XLV. 

1.  PHLOX  PANICULATA, 

PANICLED    LYCHNIDEA. 

This  genus  comprises  plants  of  the  herbaceous,  tibrous-rooted, 
flowery,  perennial  kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Pentandria  Monogynia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Rotacea. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  one-leafed  penanthium, 
cylindrical,  ten-cornered,  five-toothed,  acute,  permanent:  the  co- 
rolla one-petalled,  salver-shaped :  tube  cylindrical,  longer  than  the 
calyx,  narrower  below,  curved  in:  border  flat,  five-parted:  seg- 
ments equal,  blunt,  shorter  than  the  tube:  the  stamina  have  five 
filaments,  within  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  two  longer,  one  shorter: 
anthers  in  the  throat  of  the  corolla:  the  pistillum  is  a  conical  germ: 
style  filiform,  the  length  of  the  stamens:  stigma  trifid,  acute:  the 
pericarpiuni  is  an  ovate  capsule,  three-cornered,  three-celled,  three- 
valved:   the  seeds  solitary,  ovate. 

The  species  are:  1.  P.  paniculata,  Panicled  Lychnidea;  2.  P. 
suaveolens,  White-flowered  Lychnidea;  3.  P.  maculata.  Spotted- 
stalked  Lycljnidea;  4.  P.  pilosa,  Hairy-leaved  Lychnidea;  5.  P. 
Carolina,  Carolina  Lychniclea;  6.  P.  glaberrima,  Smooth  Lychnidea; 
7.  P.  divaricata.  Early-flowering  Lychnidea. 

The  first  has  the  stalk  smooth,  of  a  light  green,  about  two  feet 
hio-h.  sendino-  out  a  few  side  branches:  the  leaves  are  near  three 
inches  long,  and  one  broad  in  the  middle,  of  a  dark  green,  and 
sessile:  the  flowers  in  a  terminating  corymb,  composed  of  many 
smaller  bunches,  which  have  each  a  distinct  footstalk,  and  support 
a  o-reat  number  of  flowers,  which  stand   on  short  slender  pedicels: 
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the  calyx  shorl,  cut  almost  to  the  bottom  inlo  five  narrow  acuLc  scg- 
ments:  the  corolla  is  pale  purple,  ap])eaiiiiii  late  in  July,  aud  oAen 
followed  by  seeds  which  ripen  in  autumn.  It  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  liowering  in  August  and  .Scptend)cr. 

The  second  species  has  white  liowers,  moderately  sweet-scented. 
It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  dowering  in  July  and  August, 

The  third  has  upright  stalks,  of  a  pur|)lish  colour,  closely  covered 
with  white  spots,  and  about  three  feel  high:  the  leaves  about  three 
inches  long,  and  one  broad  at  their  base,  ending  in  acute  points. 
Towards  the  upper  j)art  of  the  stalks  are  small  branches  opposite, 
each  terminated  by  a  small  bunch  of  flowers;  but  on  the  top  of  the 
principal  stalk  is  a  long  loose  spike  of  flowers,  composed  of  small 
bunches  from  the  axils  at  each  joint;  each  cluster  l)a\  ing  one  com- 
mon peduncle  near  an  inch  long,  but  the  pedicels  are  shoi'l.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  bright  purple  colour,  and  a])pear  late  in  July:  if 
the  season  be  temperate,  or  the  soil  moist,  they  continue  in  beauty 
a  great  part  of  August,  but  rarely  perfect  seeds  in  tliis  eliniale.  Il 
is  a  native  of  North  America,  flowering  in  Auuust. 

The  fourth  species  has  the  stalks  about  a  fool  high:  (he  Ica\cs 
narrow-lanceolate,  ending  in  acute  points,  sessile,  a  link?  hairy:  the 
ca.lyx  cut  into  acute  segments  almost  to  the  bottom:  the  lube  of  the 
corolla  slender  and  pretly  long,  cut  at  lop  inlo  five  ovate  spreading 
segments:  the  flowers  light  |)urple,  appearing  at  th(>  end  of  June, 
but  seldom  producing  seeds  in  this  climate.  It  is  a  native  of  North 
America. 

The  fifth  resembles  the  sixth,  but  the  stem  is  three  times  as  higli, 
and  somewhat  rugged:  the  leaves  wi(i(^r,  and  ovate-lanceolate:  the 
corymb  consisting  of  numerous  flowers,  wilh  several  peduncles  from 
the  uppermost  axils  of  the  leaves,  erect,  and  fasligiale  inlo  a  sort  of 
corymb  of  a  dark  [)urple  colour.  It  grows  naturally  in  Carolina, 
flowering  fiom  July  to  September. 

The  sixth  sjjecies  has  the  stalks  near  a  foot  and  half  high,  dividing 
inlo  three  or  four  small  branches  towards  the  toj),  each  terminated 
by  a  coi'ymb  of  flowers:  the  lower  leaves  oi)posile,  t'nee  inches  long, 
and  near  half  an  inch  broad  at  the  base,  ending  in  long  acute  points 
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smooth  aud  sessile;  the  upper  ones  are  alternate:  the  tube  of  the 
corolla  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx ;  segments  of  the  border 
roundish,  spreading,  of  a  light  purple  colour:  the  flowers  appear  in 
June,  but  seldom  produce  seeds  in  this  climate.  It  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  flowering  from  June  to  August. 

The  seventh  species  has  the  stems  almost  upright,  simple,  and 
then  divided  into  two  branches:  the  leaves  opposite  on  a  simple 
stem,  in  five  oppositions,  softish,  rugged;  the  upper  ones  alternate: 
the  flowers  lioin  llie  |)arlings  of  the  stem  and  the  axils  of  the  alter- 
nate leaves,  two  together  on  separate  pedicels:  the  calyx  Hve-parted: 
the  corollas  pale  blue,  with  a  crooked  tube:  the  flowers  appear  at 
the  end  of  Ma}',  or  beginning  of  June,  but  arc  rarely  succeeded  by 
seeds  in  this  climate.     It  grows  naturally  in  North  America. 

Culhire. — These  are  generally  increased  by  parting  their  roots, 
as  they  do  not  often  {)roduce  seeds  in  this  climate.  The  best  time 
for  performing  this  is  in  autumn,  Avhen  the  stalks  begin  to  decay. 
The  roots  should  not,  however,  be  divided  into  too  small  heads, 
Avhen  they  are  expected  to  flower  well  the  following  sunmier;  nor 
should  they  be  parted  oftener  than  every  other  year,  as,  when  they 
are  too  often  removed  and  parted,  it  greatly  weakens  the  roots,  so 
that  they  send  out  but  i'^w  stalks,  aud  those  so  weak  as  not  to  rise 
their  usual  height,  and  the  bunches  of  flowers  are  much  smaller. 

The  large  root  oft'sets  may  be  planted  out  at  once  where  they  are 
to  remain;  but  the  small  ones  in  nursery-rows,  for  further  increase 
in  size. 

When  the  roots  are  parted  and  removed,  it  is  a  good  way  to  lay 
some  old  tan,  or  mulch,  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  about  their 
roots,  to  prevent  the  frost  from  penetrating;  for,  as  they  will  have 
put  out  new  roots  before  winter,  the  frost,  when  it  is  severe,  often 
kills  the  libres,  whereby  the  plants  suffer  greatly,  and  are  sometimes 
wholly  destroyed. 

The  first  and  sixth  sorts  may  be  increased  pretty  expeditiously 
by  their  spreading  roots,  but  the  others  but  slowly  this  Avay;  of 
course  it  is  a  better  method  to  have  recourse  to  cuttings.  The  best 
season  for  planting  the  cuttings  is  about  the  end  of  April,  or  the 
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beginning  of  the  following  nionlli,  when  the  young  shoots  from  the 
roots,  which  arc  about  two  inches  high,  should  be  cut  off"  close  to 
the  ground,  and  their  lops  shortened,  being  then  plantcxl  on  a  bor- 
der of  light  loamy  earth,  and  shaded  from  the  sun  until  they  have 
taken  root;  or  if  they  are  planted  pretty  close  together,  and  covered 
with  bell  or  hand-glasses,  or  in  pols,  shading  them  every  day  from 
the  sun,  they  will  put  out  roots  in  five  or  six  weeks;  but  on  their 
beginning  to  shoot,  the  glasses  should  be  gradually  raised  to  admit 
the  free  air  to  them,  otlierwise  they  are  apt  to  draw  up  weak,  and 
soon  spoil:  as  soon  as  they  are  well  rooted,  the  glasses  should  be 
taken  off,  and  the  plants  inured  to  the  open  air;  being  soon  after- 
wards removed  into  a  bed  of  good  soil,  planting  thenj  about  six 
inches  distance  every  way,  shading  them  from  the  sun,  and  watering 
till  they  have  taken  new  root;  after  which,  when  kept  clean  from 
weeds,  they  require  no  other  care  till  autumn,  when  they  should  be 
removed  into  the  borders  or  other  parts,  where  they  are  designed  to 
remain. 

When  some  of  the  plants  are  put  into  pots,  and  sheltered  under  a 
hot-bed  frame  in  winter,  they  flower  stronger  the  following  summer. 

These  plants  succeed  best  in  a  moist  rich  mellow  soil,  growing 
taller,  and  tiowering  more  strongly  and  in  larger  bunches.  In  poor 
dry  soils  they  often  die  during  the  summer,  when  not  constantly 
Avatered  with  care. 

Some  of  the  plants  afford  ornament  in  the  borders,  clumps,  and 
other  parts  of  pleasure-grounds;  and  those  planted  in  [)ots  f)  be 
placed  in  court-yards,  or  other  |)laces  near  the  habitation,  when 
they  arc  in  beauty,  and  being  mixed  with  other  flowers,  are  highly 
ornamental. 
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2,  POLYGALA  CHAM.EBUXUS. 

BOX-LEAVED    MILKWORT. 

Tins  oenus  contains  plants  of  the  wood}^,   under  shrubby,  and 
herbaceous  perennial  knids. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Diadelphia  Octandria,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  oi'  Lomentacece. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  five-leaved,  small  perianth: 
leaflets  ovale,  acute:  two  below  the  corolla,  one  above  that,  and 
two  in  the  njiddle,  subovatc,  flat,  xery  large,  coloured,  (the  wings) 
permanent:  the  coroha  subpapilionaceous:  standard  almost  cylin- 
drical, tubular,  short,  with  a  small  reflex  mouth,  bifid:  wings;  keel 
concave,  compressed,  ventricose  towards  the  lip:  appendix  of  the 
keel,  in  most  of  the  species  two  iln-ee-parlcd  |iencil-.shaped  bodies, 
fastened  to  the  keel  towards  the  lip:  the  stamina  have  diadelphous 
filaments  (eight  connected)  enclosed  within  ihe  keel:  anthers  eight, 
simple:  the  pislilhim  is  an  oblong  germ:  style  simple,  erect:  stigma 
terminating,  thiekish,  bifid:  the  pericarpium  is  an  obcordate  capsule, 
compressed  with  an  acute  margin,  two-celkd,  two-valvcd:  partition 
contrary  to  the  valves;  opening  al  each  margin:  the  seeds  solitary, 
ovate  (with  a  glandular  umbilicus). 

The  species  cullivaled  are:  1.  P.  iiu/rf /Julia,  Myrtle-leaved  Milk- 
wort; 2,  P.  ChamabiLVUs,  Box-leaved  Milk- wort. 

The  first  has  a  shrubby  stem,  covered  with  a  smooth  brown  bark, 
risinc  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  seiuiing  out  several  spreading 
branches  towards  the  lop:  ihe  leaves  about  an  inch  long  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  Uicid  green,  and  sessile.  The  flov.-ers  are 
produced  at  th.e  ends  of  ihe  branches;  they  arc  large,  white  on  ihe 
outside,  but  of  a  bright  purple  within:  wings  expanded  wide,  and 
standard  incurved.     It  continues  flowering  most  part  of  the  summei : 
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eacli  cell  of  the  seed-vessel  contains  one  hard  smooth  shining  seed. 
It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Mope. 

The  second  species  rises  with  a  slender,  branching,  woody  stalk, 
about  a  foot  high,  when  it  grows  upon  good  ground,  but  on  a  rocky 
soil  it  is  seldom  more  than  half  that  heiaht.  The  branches  are 
closely  garnished  with  stiff  smooth  leaves,  of  a  lucid  green:  from 
betweiMi  the  leaves,  towards  the  top  of  the  branches,  the  flowers 
come  out  u])()n  very  siiort  j)cduncles;  they  are  white  on  the  outside, 
but  widiin  are  of  a  pur])lish  colour  mixed  with  yellow,  and  have  a 
gratel'ul  odour.  According  to  Martyn,  it  is  an  elegant  little  ever- 
green shrub,  of  low  growth,  with  leaves  like  those  of  J5ox,  producing 
flowers  from  May  to  October,  but  most  plenlilully  in  iMay  and 
June:  each  flower  stands  on  a  peduncle,  proceeding  Ironi  a  kind  of 
triphyllous  cup,  formed  of  floral  leaves.     It  is  a  native  of  Austria,  &c. 

Culture. — The  (irst  soil  may  be  increased  by  seeds,  which  should 
be  sown  in  small  pots,  filled  \villi  light   loamy  earth;  soon  after  they 
are  ripe,  placing  ihein  where  they  may  have  the  morning  sun   only 
till  October,   when   they   should    be    placed   under  a  hot-bed  frame, 
and  be  plunged  into  old  tanners'  bark  which  has  lost  its  heat,  where 
they   may   be    defended    from    fVost    during    the    winter,  and  in  the 
spring   the   pots  should    be  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  which 
will  bring  up  the   planl.5.     When   these  appear,  they  should   not  be 
loo  tend(Mly  treated,  but  have  a  large  share  of  free  air  admitted  to 
them;   wiien    I  hey   are   iil   lo   transplant,    they    should    be  carefully 
shaken  out  of  llie   pots,  and  separated,  planting  each   into  a  small 
pot  filled  with  soft  loaniy  earth,  and  [)lunged    into  a  very  moderate 
hot-bed,  lo  foruard  their  taking  new  root,  shading  them  from  the 
sun,  and  gently  refreshing  them   with   water  as   ihey   may  recpiire. 
When   they  arc  rooted,   they  must  be  gradually  inured  to  the  open 
air,  and  in  June  they  may  be  placed  abroad  in  a  sheltered  situation, 
where  they   may  remain   till   the    middle   or  latter  end  of  October, 
according  as   the  season  proves  favourable;   then   they   must  be  re- 
moved into  the  green-house;  aiul  treated    in    llu^  same   way    as    the 
Orangf-tree,    being  careful   not  to   give  them  too  much  wel  durins: 
the  winter  season. 
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The  second  sort  was  formerly  thought  difficult  to  raise  by  seeds; 
but  at  present  it  is  readily  increased  by  parting  its  creeping  roots, 
and  planting  ihem  in  bog  earthy  on  a  shady  border,  where  it  thrives 
very  well,  and  spawns  much. 

The  first  affords  variety  when  set  out  among  other  potted  plants 
of  the  green-house  kind;  and  the  latter,  in  the  borders,  &c. 


3.  PHYSALIS  ALKEKENGI. 

WINTER    CHERRY. 

This  genus  comprises  plants  of  the  herbaceous  and  shrubby 
ornamental  kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Pentandria  Monogynia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Lurida. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  one-leafed  perianlhium, 
ventricose,  half-five-cleft,  small,  five-cornered,  with  acuminate  seg- 
ments, permanent:  the  corolla  one-petalled,  wheel-shaped:  tube 
very  short:  border  half-five-cleft,  large,  plaited:  segments  wide, 
acute:  the  stamina  have  five  filaments,  awl-shaped,  very  small,  con- 
verging: anthers  erect,  converging:  the  pistillum  is  a  roundish  germ: 
style  filiform,  generally  longer  than  the  stamens:  stigma  blunl:  the 
pericarpium  is  a  subglobular  berry,  two-celled,  small,  within  a 
very  large,  inflated,  closed,  five-cornered,  coloured  calyx:  the  re- 
ceptacle kidney-form,  doubled:  the  seeds  very  many,  kiclney-fonu, 
compressed. 

Tlie  species  are:  \.  P.  angulata,  Tooth-leaved  Winter  Cherry; 
2.  P.  pubesem.  Woolly  Winter  Cherry;  3.  P.  Alkekengi,  Common 
Winter  Cherry ;  4.  P.  Peiisi/lvanica,  Pennsylvanian  W^inter  Cherry; 
5.  P  viscosa,  Clammy  Winter  Cherry;  6.  P.  sominfera,  Clusteredi 
W^inter  Cherry;  7.  P.  jie.iuosa,  Fexuous  Italian  Winter  Cherry;  8.  P. 
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a)'borescens,  Tree-like  Physalis,  or  Winter  Cherry;  9-  P'  Cwassavica, 
Curassiiviaii  Winter  Cherry. 

The  first  lias  a  straight  stem,  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger, 
about  a  foot  high,  three-cornered  below,  four-cornereJ  above,  as  are 
also  the  branches,  which  come  out  obliquely  from  top  to  bottom,  in 
alternate  order,  and  are  thicker  at  the  base:  the  lower  leaves  wider 
and  rounder  tlian  those  about  the  middle  of  the  stem,  and  these 
larger  than  those  of  the  branches,  deeply  toothed  or  jagged:  the 
flowers  rive-cornered,  of  an  extremely  pale  yellow  colour,  with  spots 
of  a  darker  yellow  at  the  base.  It  is  a  native  of  both  the  Indies,  &c. 
There  is  a  variety  which  is  taller,  with  entire  leaves,  smaller 
flowers  of  a  paler  yellow  colour. 

The  second  species  branches  out  very  wide  close  to  the  ground, 
and  the  branches  frequently  lie  upon  it;  they  are  angular  and  full 
of  joints,  dividing  again  into  smaller  branches:  the  leaves  are  on 
pretty  long  footstalks,  about  three  inches  long  and  almost  two  broad, 
having  several  acute  indentures  on  their  edges:  the  flowers  produced 
on  the  side  of  the  branches  upon  short,  slender,  nodding  peduncles; 
they  are  of  an  herbaceous  yellow  colour  with  dark  bottoms,  and  are 
succeeded  by  large,  swelling  bladders,  of  a  light  green,  inclosing 
berries  as  large  as  common  cherries,  which  are  yellowish  when  ripe. 
It  flowers  in  July,  and  is  a  native  of  Virginia. 
These  are  both  annual  plants. 

The  third  has  perennial  roots,  creeping  to  a  great  distance:  they 
shoot  up  many  stalks  in  the  spring  a  foot  high  or  more:  the  leaves 
of  various  shapes,  some  angular  and  obtuse,  others  oblong  and 
acute-poinled,  of  a  dark  green,  on  long  footstrilks:  the  flowers  axil- 
lary, on  slender  peduncles,  white,  appearing  in  July;  the  berry 
round,  the  size  of  a  small  cherry,  enclosed  in  the  inflated  calyx, 
which  turns  of  a  deep  red  in  the  autumn.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
South  of  Europe,  &c. 

The  fourth  species  has  man}'  procumbent  or  erect  stems,  scarcely 
a  foot  in  height,  somewhat  flexuose,  roundish,  or  obscurely  angular 
on  the  top,  at  the  flowers  branched,  having  an  obscure  down  scat- 
tered   over   them:  the   leaves   are  alternate,    ovate,  blunt,   serrate- 
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n  panel,  almost  naked  above,  obscurely  tomentose  underneath,  next 
the  tlowers  in  jjairs:  the  flowers  axillary  on  very  short  peduncles, 
larger  than  those  of  the  common  sort,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  colour. 
They  are  succeeded  by  very  small  yellowish  berries,  which  ripen  in 
the  autumn  when  the  season  proves  warm.  It  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  and  flowers  from  July  to  September. 

The  fifth  has  a  creeping  root,  sending  up  a  great  number  of 
smooth  stalks,  about  a  foot  high,  dividing  towards  the  top  into 
small  spreading  branches:  the  leaves  heart-shaped  or  ovate,  about 
three  inches  long,  and  two  broad  near  their  base,  entire,  rough  to 
the  touch,  of  a  pale  yellowish  green,  alternate,  on  pretty  long  foot- 
stalks: the  flowers  are  towards  the  top,  axillary,  on  long  slender 
peduncles,  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour  with  purple  bottoms.  They 
appear  in  June  and  July,  and  are  succeeded  by  viscous  berries 
about  the  size  of  lh.e  common  sort,  of  an  herbaceous  yellow  colour, 
enclosed  in  a  light  green  swelling  bladder.     It  is  a  native  of  America. 

The  sixth  species  rises  with  a  shrubby  stalk,  near  three  feet  high, 
dividing  into  several  branches  which  grow  erect,  and  are  covered 
with  a  woolly  down:  the  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  almost  three  inches 
long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  broad  in  the  middle,  downy,  and  on 
short  petioles:  the  flowers  small,  of  an  herbaceous  white  colour, 
silting  very  close  to  the  branches,  and  succeeded  by  small  berries 
nearly  of  the  same  size  as  the  common  winter  cherry,  and  red  when 
rijie.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain,  Sicily,  &c.  flowering  in  July  and 
August. 

The  seventh  rises  to  the  heiglit  of  five  or  six  feet,  sending  out 
long  flexuose  branches  covered  with  a  gray  bark:  the  leaves  oblong- 
ovate,  often  placed  opposite,  soifictimes  by  threes  round  the  branches, 
to  which  they  sit  close:  the  flowers  in  clusters  at  the  base  of  the 
petioles,  small,  of  an  herbaceous  yellow  colour:  they  are  succeeded 
!\y  round  purplish  berries  having  ten  cells,  each  including  one  seed. 
It  flowers  in  July  and  August,  but  not  unless  the  season  is  warm. 
It  is  a  native  ol'  the  luist  Indies. 

:   The  eighth  species  has  a  shrubby  slalk,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
dividing  towards  the  top  into  several  small  branches,  covered  with 
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a  gray  hairy  bark:  leaves  on  ihe  lower  part  alternate,  but  towards 
the  end  of  the  branches  op|iosilc;  the  lower  leaves  from  three  to 
four  inches  long,  and  two  broad  in  the  middle,  draAvino  to  a  point 
at  both  ends;  they  are  of  a  pale  green,  and  chnvny :  the  flowers  from 
the  axils  towards  the  end  of  the  branches,  one  or  two  at  the  same 
joint  opposite,  on  short  nodding  peduncles;  are  small,  of  a  pale 
dirty  yellow  colour,  with  purple  bottoms:  berries  small,  spherical, 
red,  enclosed  in  an  oval  dark  purple  bladder.  It  flowers  in  June 
and  Jnly." 

The  ninth  has  a  perennial  creeping  root:  the  stalks  several, 
slender,  about  a  foot  high,  becoming  somewhat  woody,  but  seldom 
lasting  above  two  years;  the  leaves  alternate,  on  short  footstalks; 
they  are  about  two  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  half  broad:  the 
flowers  axillary  towards  the  top,  on  short  slender  peduncles:  petals 
small,  sulphur-coloured,  with  dark  purple  bottoms:  they  appear  in 
July  and  August,  but  are  rarely  succeeded  by  berries  in  this  climale. 
It  is  a  native  of  Curassao  in  the  West  Indies. 

Culture. — 'I'hcse  plants  are  all  capable  of  being  increased  by 
seeds;  the  second,  third,  Iburth,  and  fifth  scjris,  also  by  i)aiting  the 
roots;   the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth,  likewise  by  cuttings. 

In  the  (irst  sort,  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  the  early  spring,  as 
April,  in  j)ots  of  light  earth,  plunging  them  in  a  moderate  hot-bed. 
When  the  plants  have  ac(piircd  a  few  inches  in  growtli  they  should 
b(>  removed  into  separate  pots,  gradually  inuring  ihcm  to  the  open 
air,  in  order  that  they  may  be  removed  with  balls  into  the  clumps  or 
borders.  Ihit  it  is  |)ro!)ably  a  better  method  to  sow  them  in  llie 
latter  end  of  May  in  the  places  where  they  arc  to  remain,  as  ihey  i!o 
not  bear  transplanting  well. 

'Ihey  must  be  raised  annually. 

In  the  herbaceous  kinds  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in  the  aulnmn 
as  soon  as  ihey  are  ripe,  or  early  in  the  s])ring,  in  the  beds,  borders> 
or  clumps  where  they  arc  to  renuiin;  or  they  may  be  transplanted 
into  o  h  M-  beds,  to  remain  till  tl^e  following  autumn,  when  they  may 
be  removed  to  the  situations  where  they  are  to  remain. 

The  roots  may  be  parted   either  in  the  early  autumn  or  sprino- 
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season,  when  the  weather  is  mild.  The  divided  parts  should  have 
root-fibres  left  at  the  bottoms  and  a  bud  in  each  at  the  tops,  in  order 
to  their  succeeding  properly. 

In  the  sixth  and  seventh  sorts,  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in  pots 
of  light  mould  in  the  early  spring  and  plunged  in  a  mild  hot-bed. 
When  the  plants  have  had  a  little  growth  they  should  be  pricked  out 
into  separate  small  pots,  proper  shade  and  water  being  given;  being 
afterwards  managed  as  the  shrubby  exotics  of  less  tender  plants. 

They  may  likewise  be  raised  from  cuttings  made  in  the  later 
spring  or  summer  months,  which  should  be  placed  in  pots  of  light 
mould  and  plunged  in  the  hot-bed,  due  shade  and  water  being  given 
till  they  have  stricken  root. 

And  the  two  last  sorts  may  be  raised  from  seeds  or  cuttings  in 
the  same  way,  by  the  aid  of  the  bark  hot-bed  of  the  stove. 

The  first  and  the  other  herbaceous  sorts  are  curious  ornamental 
plants  in  the  borders,  clumps,  and  other  parts  of  pleasure-grounds, 
and  the  four  best  shrubby  sorts  in  the  green-house  and  stove 
collections. 
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PLATE   XL VI. 

1.  RUDBECKIA  PURPUREA. 

PURPLE    RUDBECKIA, 


This  genus  contains  plants  of  the  herbaceous  biennial  and  peren- 
nial kinds. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Sijngenesia Polygamia  Fritstratiea, 
and  ranks  in  the  natural  order  of  Composita  Oppositifolice. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  common  with  a  double  row 
of  scales;  scales  flat,  widish,  curtailed,  six  in  each  row:  the  corolla 
compound  radiate:  corollels  hermaphrodite,  numerous,  in  a  conical 
disk;  I'emales  about  twelve,  very  long  in  the  ray:  proper  of  the  her- 
maphrodite, tubular- funnel-form,  with  a  five- toothed  border:  female 
ligulale,  lanceolate,  with  two  or  three  teeth,  flat,  pendulous:  the 
stamina  in  the  hermaphrodites:  fdamenls  five,  capillary,  very  sliort^ 
anther  cylindrical,  tubular:  the  pistillum  in  tiie  hermaphrodites: 
germ  four-corned:  style  filiform,  the  length  ot'  ihc  corollct:  stigma 
two-parted,  revolute:  in  the  females:  germ  very  sn^all:  style  none: 
stigma  none:  there  is  no  pericarpium:  calyx  unchanged:  the  seeds 
in  the  hermaphrodites  solitary,  oblong,  crowned  with  a  membrana- 
ceous four-toolhcd  rim:  in  the  females  none:  the  receptacle  chaffy, 
conical,  longer  than  the  common  calyx:  chaffs  the  length  of  the 
seeds,  erect,  channelled-concave,  deciduous. 

The  species  cultivated  are:  1.  R.  laciniato,  Broad  Jagged-leaved 
Rudbeckia;  2.  R.  digitata.  Narrow  Jagged-leaved  Rudbeckia;  3.  R. 
Iiirtd,  Hairy  Rudbeckia;  4.  R.  purpurtu.  Purple  Rudbeckia;  5.  R. 
angustij'olia,  Narrow  Simple-leaved  Rudbeckia;  6.  R.  triloba,  Three- 
lobed  Rudbeckia. 

3   T> 
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The  first  is  by  some  divided  into  two  species,  which  are  thus 
described:  the  root  of  the  former  is  perennial,  but  the  stalk  is  an- 
nual: the  lower  leaves  are  composed  of  five  broad  lobes,  deeply  cut 
into  acute  points,  and  some  of  them  jagged  almost  to  the  midrib; 
the  outer  lobe  is  frequently  cut  into  three  deep  segments  :  the  stalks 
rise  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  and  divide  at  top  into  several  branches; 
are  smooth,  green,  and  have  single,  oval  heart-shaped  leaves,  some 
indented  on  their  edges,  others  entire:  the  peduncles  naked,  termi- 
nated by  a  single  flower  with  yellow  rays,  like  the  sun-flower,  but 
smaller :  the  latter  is  also  perennial,  and  has  smooth  green  stalks  ; 
but  they  rise  higher:  the  leaves  have  all  five  lobes,  which  are  much 
narrower,  end  with  sharper  points,  and  are  very  acutely  indented  , 
on  their  sides:  the  flowers  are  smaller,  and  the  petals  narrower. 
They  are  both  natives  of  North  America,  flowering  here  in  July. 

The  second  species  lias  a  perennial  root  like  the  former:  the 
leaves  at  bottom  are  composed  of  seven  or  nine  lobes,  some  entire, 
others  jagged  to  the  midrib;  they  are  of  a  dark  green  and  smooth: 
the  stalks  rise  six  feet  high,  and  divide  into  many  branches;  the}^  are 
of  a  purple  or  iron  colour,  and  very  smooth  :  the  stem-leaves  to- 
wards the  bottom  are  hand-shaped,  and  composed  of  five  lobes; 
higher  up  they  iiave  but  three  lobes,  and  at  top  the  leaves  are  single: 
the  flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  preceding,  but  of  the  same 
shape  and  coloui".  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  flowering  in 
August  and  September. 

In  the  third,  the  root  continues  four  or  five  years:  the  leaves  are 
oblong,  ovate,  and  hairy:  the  stalks  rise  a  foot  and  half  high,  and 
have  one  or  two  leaves  near  the  bottom :  the  peduncle  is  naked  near 
a  foot  in  length,  and  is  terminated  by  one  pretty  large  yellow  flower, 
shaped  like  the  sun-flower:  the  florets  of  the  ray  aie  very  stiff",  and 
slightly  indented  at  their  points:  the  disk  is  very  prominent,  and  of 
a  dark  purple  colour.  The  flowers  will  continue  six  weeks,  and  there 
is  a  succession  of  them  from  the  middle  of  July,  till  the  frost  puts  a 
stop  to  them.     It  is  a  native  of  Virginia. 

The  fourth  species  is  a  perennial  plant  like  the  third.  Tlie  leaves 
are  longer  and  broader,    are  smooth,  and  have  three  veins:  the  pe- 
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duncles  arc  taller,  and  have  two  or  three  narrow  leaves  on  each, 
placed  aUcrnalely:  on  the  top  is  one  flower,  willi  long  narrow,  re- 
flexed,  peach-coloured  florets  in  the  ray:  the  disk  is  very  prominent, 
and  of  a  dark  purple  colour:  it  flowers  at  tiie  same  time  with  the 
third,  but  the  flowers  are  of  not  so  long  duration.  It  is  a  native  of 
Carolina  and  Virginia. 

The  fifth  has  the  root  perennial:  the  stalks  four  or  five  feet  high: 
the  leaves  narrow,  smootli,  opposite:  the  florets  in  ll;e  ray  of  the 
flower  yellow,  long,  twelve  in  numljer:  disk  dark  red:  the  scales  of 
the  calyx  spreading  and  almost  awl-shaped.     It  is  a  native  of  Virgi- 
nia, flowering  in  August  and  September. 

The  sixth  species  is  biennial:  the  lower  leaves  are  divided  into 
three  lobes,  but  those  upon  the  stalks  are  undivided;  ihey  are  hairy, 
and  shaped  like  those  of  the  first  sort:  the  stalks  branch  out  on  their 
sides,  and  are  better  furnished  with  leaves  than  the  others:  the  flowers 
are  very  like  those  of  the  first  sort,  but  smaller.  It  grows  naturally 
in  several  parts  of  North  America. 

Cu/tuic.—AW  the  sorts  of  these  plants  may  be  increased  by  ofl- 
sets,  parting  the  roots  and  seeds. 

The  oftsets  in  the  perennial  sorts  should  be  taken  oft' and  planted 
out  in  the  early  autumn:  when  the  stems  decay  the  roots  may  also 
be  divided  and  planted  out  at  the  same  lime,  or  in  the  early  spring 

months. 

As  these  plants  are  often  liable  to  go  off"  soon,  some  should  be 
frequently  raised  to  keep  up  the  slock :  and  as  others  have  a  ten- 
dency to  become  biennial,  and  decay  without  increasing  the  root, 
they  should  have  the  flower-stems  cut  down  in  the  early  summer,  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  the  root  oflsets,  for  slipping  in  the  following 
autumn. 

All  the  sorts  may  be  raised  from  seed,  and  the  biennial  sorts  must 
always  be  raised  annually  in  that  way;  likewise  such  of  the  peren- 
nial kind  as  are  biennially  inclined,  sowing  the  seeds  in  April,  in  a 
border  of  light  earth,  raking  them  in;  and  when  the  plants  are  tw^o  or 
three  inches  high,  pricking  llicm  out  in  nursery-rows  till  autumn, 
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then   planting  them  out  where  they  are  to  remain.     They  should 
have  a  light  dry  soil  and  rather  warm  situation. 

They   afford   much   ornament   and  variety   in    the   borders  and 
clumps,  among  other  flowering  plants. 


2.    ROSA    L  U  TE  A. 

SINGLE    YELLOW    ROSE. 

This  genus  contains  plants  of  the  deciduous  liowering  shrub 
and  evergreen  kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Icosandria  Poh/gynia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Senticosa-. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  one-leafed  perianth:  tube 
ventricose,  contracted  at  the  neck;  with  the  border  spreading  five- 
parted,  globular :  segments  long,  lanceolate-narrow  (in  some  of 
them  two  alternate  ones  appendicled  on  both  sides ;  two  others, 
also  alternate,  naked  on  both  sides;  the  fifth  appendicled  on 
one  side  only):  the  corolla  has  five  petals,  obcordate,  the  length 
of  the  calyx,  inserted  into  the  neck  of  the  calyx:  the  stamina  have 
very  many  filaments,  capillary,  very  short,  inserted  into  the  neck  of 
the  calyx:  anthers  three-cornered:  the  pistillum  has  numerous  germs, 
in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx:  styles  as  many,  villose,  very  short,  com- 
pressed close  by  the  neck  of  the  calyx,  inserted  into  the  side  of  the 
germ:  stigmas  blunt:  there  is  no  pericarpium :  is  a  fleshy  berry, 
turbinate,  coloured,  soft,  one-celled,  crowned  with  the  rude  seg- 
ments, contracted  at  the  neck,  formed  from  the  tube  of  the  calyx  : 
the  seeds  numerous,  oblong,  hispid,  fastened  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
calyx. 

The  species  cultivated  are:  1.  R.  lutea,  Single  Yellow  Rose; 
2.  R.  sidplnirea.  Double  Yellow  Rose;  3.  R.  blanda,  Hudson's-Bay 
Rose;  4.  R.  cinnamomea.  Cinnamon  Rose;  5.  R.  arvensis,  White  Dog 
Rose;  6.  R.  pimpi/melUfolia,  Small  Burnet-leavcd  Rose;  7.  R.  spino^ 
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msliiui,  Scotch  Rose  ;  8.  R.  pm-vijhra,  Sinall-floucrccl  AiDcricau 
Rose;  9.  R. /«aW«,  Shining-leaved  American  liose;  10.  R.  Carolina, 
Carohna  Rose;  U.  R.villosa,  Apple  Rose;  V2.  R.  provindalis,  Pro- 
vence Rose;  13.  R.  centifolia,  Ilundied-leaveil  Rose;  14.  R.  gallica, 
Red  Rose;  15.  R.  damasccna.  Damask  Rose;  1().  R.  scwpervircns 
Evero-reen  Rose;  17.  R. punnla,  Dwarf  Austrian  Rose;  18.  R.tiirbi- 
nata,  Frankfort  Rose;  19-  R.  rnhigitiosa,  Sweet  Oriar  Rose;  20.  J?. 
muscosa.  Moss  Provence  Rose;  21.  R.  moschafa.  Musk  Rose;  22.  R. 
alpimi,  Alpine  Rose  ;  23.  R.  scmpcrfJorcns,  Deep-red  China  Rose; 
24.  R.  alba,  White  Rose. 

The  first  has  weak  stalks,  which  send  out  many  slender  branches 
closely  armed  with  short  crooked  brown  prickles:  tlie  leaflets  two  or 
three  pairs,  ovate  and  thin,  smooth,  of  a  light  green,  sharply  serrate: 
the  flowers  on  short  peduncles,  single,  bright  yellow,  without  scent. 
It  is  a  native  of  Germany,  &c. 

There  is  a  variety  termed  the  Austrian  Rose,  which  has  the  stalks, 
branches  and  leaves  like  those  ol"  tiie  Single  Yellow  Rose,  i)ul  the 
leaves  are  rounder.  The  flowers  arc  also  larger :  the  petals  have 
deep  indentures  at  their  points;  are  of  a  pale  yellow  on  the  outside, 
and  of  a  reddish  copi:)er  colour,  orange-scarlet,  or  Barre  colour 
within;  are  single,  have  no  scent,  or  a  disagreeable  one,  and  soon 
fall  away.  It  has  sometimes  flowers  entirely  yellow  on  one  branch, 
and  copper-coloured  on  another. 

The  second  species  differs  from  the  preceding,  not  only  in  the 
doubleness  of  the  flowers,  but  in  having  the  leaflets  simply  serrate, 
not  glandular,  pubescent  and  glaucous  underneath;  whereas  in  that 
they  are  doubly  serrate,  glandular  and  glutinous,  and  of  a  shining- 
green  colour,  the  stii)ules  lacerated;  the  fruits  hemispherical  and 
glandular,  which  in  the  other  are  subglobular  and  smooth:  the 
prickles  on  the  stem  are  of  two  sorts  in  this;  a  few  being  larger,  and 
many  smaller.     It  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  flowering  later  than 

that,  as  in  July. 

The  third  has  the  stems,  when  full  grown,  unarmed:  the  younger 
ones,  or  those  of  the  first  year,  are  armed  with  slender  straight  pric- 
kles bent  a  little  back  at   ihe  foj):  branches  round,  unarmed,  slim- 
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ing,  reddish :  ihe  leaflets  coimnonly  seven,  oblong,  sharply  and  al- 
most equally  serrate,  smooth:  the  petioles  smooth,  generally  armed 
Avith  one  or  two  spinules.  It  is  a  native  of  Ncwtbundland  and 
Hudson's  Bay,  flowering  from  May  to  August. 

The  fourth  species  rises  about  lour  feet  high  :  the  branches  are 
covered  with  a  purplish  smooth  bark,  and  have  no  spines,  except  at 
the  joints  inunediately  under  the  leaves,  where  they  are  commonly 
placed  by  pairs ;  they  are  short  and  crooked :  the  leaflets  seven, 
ovate,  serrate,  hairy  on  their  under  side:  the  leaves  of  the  calyx  nar- 
row and  entire:  the  flower  small,  with  a  scent  like  cinnamon,  whence 
its  name.  But,  according  to  Parkinson,  the  shoots  are  somewhat 
red,  yet  not  so  red  as  the  double  kind,  armed  with  great  thorns, 
almost  like  the  Eglantine  bush;  thereby  showing,  as  well  by  the 
multiplicity  of  its  shoots  as  the  quickness  and  height  of  its  shooting, 
its  wild  nature:  the  roses  are  single,  somewhat  large,  and  of  a  pale 
red  colour.     It  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe. 

There  is  a  double  variety,  in  which  the  shoots  are  jedder;  the 
flowers  small,  short,  thick,  and  double,  of  a  pale  red  colour  at  the  end 
of  the  leaves  (petals),  somewhat  redder  and  brighter  towards  the 
middle.  It  is  the  smallest  and  earliest  of  the  double  garden  roses, 
flowering  in  May. 

The  fifth  has  round,  glaucous,  often  mahogany-coloured  stems; 
with  very  long,  thong-like  branches,  bowing,  with  scattered,  hooked 
prickles,  smaller  than  in  the  common  Dog-Rose:  the  leaflets  five  or 
seven,  but  mostly  five,  ovate,  pointed,  smooth,  simply  serrate,  glau- 
cescent  underneath:  the  petioles  prickly:  peduncles  three  or  five  in 
a  terminating  cyme,  (rarely  solitary)  mahogany-coloured,  covered 
with  a  glandular  roughness,  not  all  exactly  from  one  point,  accom- 
panied by  a  few  lanceolate  bractes,  and  each  bearing  a  single  white 
flower,  like  the  common  Dog-Rose,  but  never  red  or  blush-coloured, 
and  less  fragrant:  fruit  oblong;  but  in  ripening  it  becomes  globose, 
and  deep  red:  the  styles,  as  soon  as  they  have  passed  through  the 
neck  of  the  calyx,  are  compacted  into  a  cylinder,  resembling  a  single 
style,  terminated  by  a  knob  composed  of  the  stigmas,  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  other  species.     It  is  a  native  of  England,  Sec. 
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The  sixth  species  lias  been  confoiinded  wiih  what  is  coinnionly 
called  ihe  Scotch  Rose;  and  some  think  it  is  not  distinct  fVoni  that. 
In  the  garden  plant,  according  to  Pallas,  there  are  larger  and  seta- 
ceous prickles  intermixed,  and  nine  leatlcts,  tlu-  lower  ones  smaller. 
The  flowers  are  white,  and  the  segments  of  the  calyx  entire. 

And  the  Siberian  shrub  is  very  elegant,  a  foot  and  half  or  at 
most  two  feet  in  height;  the  trunk  thorny  all  over,  the  thickness  of 
the  little  finger,  very  much  branched,  the  branches  collected  into  an 
ovate  form:  the  spines  on  the  trunk  and  branches  very  frequent, 
bristle-shaped,  transverse  or  reclining,  gray:  the  leaves  very  small, 
on  red  petioles,  sometimes  smooth,  sometimes  with  small  prickles  on 
them:  the  stipules  very  narrow  with  wider  earkts,  external  and  ser- 
rate: the  leaflets  commonly  seven,  but  somclimcs  nine  or  five,  the 
size  of  the  little  finger  nail,  oval,  cut  round,  sharply  double-serrate, 
stiffish,  rugged,  more  or  less  reluse,  on  some  shrubs  rather  acute: 
the  peduncles  sometimes  rough,  sometimes  smooth,  with  a  ternate 
and  simple  leaf,  almost  to  the  iiower:  the  fruit  globose,  smooth,  and 
when  ripe  black,  dry  and  insipid,  being  crowned  with  the  segments 
of  the  calyx.  It  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  as  well  as  Asia, 
flowering  here  in  May  ami  June. 

The  seventh  has  its  stems  about  two  feet  high,  upright,  much 
branched,  with  numerous  straight,  unecjual,  very  slender  needle-like 
prickles,  on  the  young  branches,  wliich  often  disappear  from  the  old 
ones:  the  leaflets  seven  or  nine,  small,  roundish,  blunt,  serrate, 
smooth,  sessile:  their  common  petiole  is  sometimes  prickly:  the  pe- 
duncles solitary,  one-flowered,  smooth,  or  very  seldom  prickly:  the 
stipules  small,  halbert-shaped,  toothed:  the  tube  of  the  calyx  almost 
hcinispherical,  smooth:  the  segments  are  entire:  the  petals  white  or 
cream-coloured,  yellow  at  the  base,  delicately  fragrant,  sometimes 
striped  with  red:  the  fruit  globose,  deep  reed,  black  when  (luile  rij)e, 
smooth,  but  sometimes  somewhat  prickly.  It  is  a  native  of  most 
parts  of  Europe. 

Tliere  are  several  varieties,  as  the  Striped-flowered,  or  with  va- 
riegated flowers,  red  striped  with  white. 

The  lied  Scotch  Rose,  which  seldom  rises  more  than  a  foot  high: 


ihe  stalks  are  covered  Avilli  a  brown  bark,  and  are  closely  armed 
with  small  spines;  the  leaves  are  very  small;  the  flowers  arc  also 
small,  sessile,  and  of  a  livid  red  colour:  the  fruit  is  round,  of  a  dceji 
purple  colour  inclining  to  black  whca  ripe.  

And,  according  to  Withering,  there  is  also  a  variety  Avith  prickly 
peduncles,  and  cream-coloured  flowers,  changing  to  white. 

Lawrence  likewise  mentions  a  double  Scotch  Rose. 

The  eighth  species  very  much  resembles  the  two  following  sorts  ; 
but  differs  in  having  the  stem  two  feet  high,  the  petioles  hairy  at  the 
top,  and  the  flowers  in  pairs.  It  rises  with  several  slender  stems  to 
the  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  covered  with  a  brownish  green  bark, 
and  armed  with  a  few  sharp  spines:  the  leaflets  are  seven  or  nine, 
oblong-ovate  and  sharply  serrate:  the  leaves  of  the  flower-cup  have 
often  linear  leafy  elongations :  the  corolla  is  single  and  of  a  pale 
reddish  colour.  .  t 

There  is  a  variety  with  a  double  flower.  ■ 

'Vhe  ninth  rises  with  several  smooth  stalks  to  the  height  of  five  or 
six  feet :  the  young  branches  are  covered  with  a  smooth  purple 
bark :  the  leaves  are  composed  of  four  or  live  pairs  of  spear-shaped 
leaflets,  smooth  on  both  sides,  of  a  lucid  green  on  the  upper  surface, 
but  pale  on  the  under,  and  deeply  serrate:  the  segments  of  the  ca- 
lyx long,  narrow  and  entire:  the  llowers  of  a  livid  red  colour,  single, 
vviih  little  scent,  appearing  in  July.  '  -       - 

The  tenth  species  has  the  stem  five  or  six  feet  high,  smooth:  the 
>:tipular  prickles  two:  the  leaflets  seven,  oblong-ovate  or  nearly  lan- 
ceolate, smooth,  not  shining,  but  opaque,  serrate,  paler  underneath. 
the  petioles  prickly:  tlic  peduncles  several,  branched,  forming  a  co- 
vymb,  unarmed,  with  glandular  hairs  scattered  over  them:  the  leaflets 
of  the  calyx  undivided,  hispid  on  the  outside :  the  petals  obcordate, 
red.  It  is  a  sort  that  flowers  late;  and,  like  the  two  preceding,  a 
native  of  North  America. 

The  eleventh  grows  upright  to  the  height  of  four  feet  or  more  : 
the  branches  are  upright  and  short:  the  prickles  on  the  stem  and 
branches  scattered,  small,  awl-shaped,  nearly  straight:  the  leaflets 
seven,  elliptical,  bluntish,  clothed  on   both  sides  with  short  velvet- 


like  down,  fnigranl  when  lubhed,  lliiir  serralurcs  fringed  with  glands: 
llie  [)elioles  downy,  prieklj,  glandular:  llie  j)eclinieles  toiininaling, 
mostly  solilarv,  one-tlowercd,  rough  willi  ijgiil  glandular  bristles: 
the  germ  globular,  bristly:  the  segments  of  the  calyx  long,  downy, 
prickly  on  the  outside:  the  con^lla  of  a  full  rose-colour,  not  very 
odoriferous:  the  fruit  globular,  larger  than  in  any  other  sort,  and  for 
the  most  part  bristly  and  blood-red.  it  is  found  iii  Eurojje  anil  y\sia, 
and  known  as  the  cultivated  sort  in  planlitlions,  ^kc,  both  in  a  single 
and  double  stale. 

The  fruit  has  a  pleasant  acid  pulp  surrounding  the  seeds,  and  is 
sometimes  made  into  a  conserve  or  sweetmeat,  and  served  up  at  table 
in  deserts,  Sec. 

The  twelfth  species  is  well  known  in  gardens,  aiul  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  sorts:  the  flowers  are  sometimes  very  large,  and  the 
petals  closely  folded  over  each  other,  like  cabbages,  whence  it  is 
called  the  Cabbage  Rose:  the  flowers  have  the  most  fragrant  odour 
of  all  the  sorts. 

According  to  Parkinson,  the  Great  Double-Damask  Provence, 
or  Holland  Rose,  has  its  bark  of  a  reddish  or  brown  colour:  the 
leaves  likewise  more  reddish  than  in  others,  and  somewlmt  larger. 
It  usually  gnjws  very  like  the  Damask  Rose,  and  much  lo  the  same 
height:  the  flowers  are  of  the  same  deep  blush  colour,  or  rather  some- 
what deeper,  but  much  thicker,  broader,  and  more  double  by  three 
parts  almost,  the  outer  leaves  turning  back,  when  the  flower  hath 
stood  long  blown,  the  middle  part  itself  being  ibided  hard  with  smalj 
leaves:  the  scent  comes  nearest  the  Damask  Rose,  but  is  much  short 
of  it. 

'J'here  are  several  varieties,  as  the  Red  Provence  Rose:  the  stem 
and  branches  are  not  so  great  as  those  of  the  other,  but  greener,  the 
bark  not  being  so  red:  the  flowers  are  not  so  large,  thick  and  double, 
but  of  a  little  deeper  damask  or  blush  colour,  turning  lo  rod,  but  not 
coming  near  the  lull  colour  of  the  best  Red  Rose:  nor  is  the  scent 
so  sweet  as  that  of  the  Damask  Provence,  but  coming  near  that  of 
the  ordinary  Red  Rose.  It  is  not  so  plenlilul  in  bearing  as  the  Da- 
mask Provence.  i 
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The  Blush  Provence  Rose,  in  which  the  stalks  rise  from  three  to 
tour  feet  hioh  and  are  unarmed:  the  leaves  are  hairy  on  their  under 
side:  the  peduncles  have  some  small  spines:  the  segments  ot"  the 
calyx  are  semi-pinnate :  the  corolla  has  five  or  six  rows  ot"  petals, 
which  arc  large,  and  spread  open;  they  are  of  a  pale  blush  colour, 
and  have  a  musky  scent. 

The  ^\  hile  Provence  Rose,  which  differs  only  in  the  colom-  of  the 
flowers.  .  . 

The  Great  and  Small  Dwarf  Provence  Roses,  called  Rose  de 
Meaux,  differ  from  each  other  in  little  except  size:  the  smaller  of  the 
two  is  generally  known  by  nursery-men  and  gardeners  by  the  name 
of  Pompone  Rose.  It  throws  out  numerous  stems,  which  rarely  ex- 
ceed a  foot  or  a  foot  and  half  in  height;  usually  straight,  rigid,  and 
very  prickly:  the  flowers  very  small,  and  distinguished  by  the  bril- 
liant colour  of  the  central  petals,  appearing  in  June. 

All  the  sorts  flower  from  Julv  to  Aueust.  ■ 

The  thirteenth  rises  with  prickly  stalks  about  three  feet  high:  the 
leaves  have  three  or  five  leaflets,  which  are  large,  oval,  smooth,  and 
of  a  dark  green  with  purple  edges:  the  peduncles  are  set  with  brown 
bristly  hairs:  the  segments  of  the  calyx  are  smooth  and  semipinnate". 
the  flowers  are  very  double,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour,  but  have  little 
scent.     It  is  a  native  of  China. 

The  varieties  are  very  numerous;  as  the  Dutch  Hundred-leaved 
Rose;  the  Blush  Hundred-leaved  Rose;  the  Singleton's  Hundred- 
leaved  Rose.  - 

The  Single  and  Donble  Velvet  Rose,  which,  according  to  Park- 
inson, has  the  old  stem  covered  with  a  dark-coloured  bark,  but  the 
young  shoots  of  a  sad  green,  with  few  or  no  thorns:  the  leaves  are 
of  a  sadder  green  than  in  most  roses,  and  very  often  seven  on  a  stalk: 
the  flower  is  single;  or  double  with  two  rows  of  petals,  the  outer 
larger,  of  a  deep  red  like  crimson  velvet;  or  more  double,  widi  six- 
teen petals  or  more  in  a  flower,  most  of  them  equal:  they  have  all 
less  scent  than  the  ordinary  Red  Rose. 

The  Burgundy  Robe,  which  is  an  elegant  little  plant,  not  more 
than  a  foot  or  eighteen  inelies  in  height.      ?fev 
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The  Sultan   Rose;   the   Slopney  Hose;   the   (hunet   Rose;  the 
Bisho})  Rose;  and  the  Lisl)on  Rose. 

The  fourleenlh  species  has  the  stalks  gmwiii'j;  erect,  and  scarce 
any  spines;   they  rise   IVoni   three   to  four  feet  high:    the  leaves  are 
composed  of  liiree  or  five  large  oval  leatiels,  which  are  haiiy  on  their 
underside:  the  leaves  of  the  calyx  are  undivided:  the  llowers  are 
large,  l)ut  not  very  double,  sj)read  open  wiiic,  and  decay  soon  ;   they 
are  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  ha\c  an  agreeable  scent.     "  Parkinson 
gives  the  Red  Rose  the  epithet  of  Jinglish,  as  this  and  tlii'  While  are 
the  most  anticnt  and  known  Roses  to  the  country,  and  .assumed  by 
our  precedent  kings  of  all  others,  to  be  cognizances  of  their  dignity, 
and  because  the  Red  is  more  frequent  and  used  in  England  ihau  in 
other  places.     The  Howers,  he  says,  vary  in  colour;  some  arc  of  an 
orient  red  or  deep  crimson  colour,  and  very  double,  although  never 
so  double  as  the  White;  some  again  are  paler,  lending  somewhat  to 
a  damask ;  and  some  are  of  so  pale  a  red,  as  that  they  are  rather  the 
colour  of  the  Canker  Rose;  yet  all   for  the  most  part  with  larger 
leaves  than  ihe  damask,  and  with  many  more  yellow  threads  (sta- 
mens) in  the  middle:  the  scent  is  much  belter  ihan  in  the  White,  but 
not  comparable  to  the  excellency  of  the  Damask  Rose;  yet  this, 
being  well  dried  and  kept,  will   hold  both  colour  and  scent  longer 
than  the  Damask." 

There  are  several  varieties:  as  the  Red  Oflicinal  Rose;  the  Mundi 
Rose,  which  has  the  flowers  very  elegantly  striped  or  variegated 
with  red  and  while;  in  other  circumstances  it  so  perfectly  resembles 
the  Red  Rose,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  variety  of 
that;  indeed  it  frecpiently  happens  that  a  Red  Rose  or  two  ap[)ears 
on  the  same  plant  with  the  variegated  flowers. 

T'he  Childing  Rose,  the  Marbled  Rose,  and  the  Double  Virgin 
Rose,  which  have  great  aflinily  with  each  other,  according  to 
Miller. 

The  fifteenth  rises  with  prickly  stalks  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  co- 
vered with  a  greenish  bark,  and  armed  with  short  prickles:  the  leaves 
are  composed  of  live  or  seven  oval  leaflets,  dark  green  above,  but 
pale  underneath;  the  borders  frccjuently  turn  brown  and  are  slightly 
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senate;  tlie  peduncles  are  set  wilh  prickly  hairs;  llic  calyxes  arc 
semipinnate  and  hairy;  the  corolla  is  of  a  soft  pale  red,  and  not  very 
double,  but  has  an  agreeable  odour;  the  heps  are  long  and  smooth. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Smith  of  France,  iScc. 

There  are  several  varieties:  as  the  Red  Damask  Rose,  the  Blush 
Damask  Rose,  which  differ  only  in  the  shade  of  colour. 

The  York  and  Lancaslci-  Rose,  which  agrees  with  the  Damask  in 
stalk,  leaf,  &c.,  differing  only  in  the  flower  being  variegated  with 
white  stripes.  Mr.  IJart's  Rose  has  the  white  stripes  more  distinct: 
the  flowers  in  these  beino-  less  double  than  in  several  others,  are  fre- 
quently  succeeded  by  fruit,  and  have  ripe  seeds,  from  which  other 
varieties  may  l,e  obtained.  According  to  Parkinson,  "  sometimes 
one  half  of  the  petal  is  of  a  pale  whitish  colour,  and  the  other  half 
of  a  paler  damask  than  conmion;  or  one  petal  is  white  or  striped  with 
white,  and  the  olher  half  blush  or  striped  with  blush;  sometimes  also 
striped  or  spotted  over,  and  at  other  times  little  or  no  stripes  or  marks, 
and  the  longer  it  remains  blown  open  in  the  sun,  the  paler  and  the 
fewer  stripes,  marks  or  spots  will  be  seen  in  it.  The  smell  is  of  a 
sweet  Damask  Rose  scent." 

The  Red  Monthly  Rose,  the  While  Monthly  Rose,  which  are  so 
called  from  their  continuing  to  blow  in  succession  during  the  greater 
])art  of  the  summer;  not  that  they  blow  in  every  month,  as  the  name 
implies.  They  are  in  every  respect  like  the  Damask  Rose;  unless 
it  be  that  they  are  more  full  of  prickles  than  that. 

'J'he  Blush  Belgic  Rose,  which  rises  about  three  feet  high,  witli 
prickly  stalks  :  the  leaves  are  composed  of  five  or  seven  leaflets, 
which  are  oval,  hairy  on  their  underside,  and  slightly  serrate  :  the 
peduncles  and  calyxes  are  hairy,  and  without  prickles;  tlie  calyxes 
are  large  and  semipinnate;  the  flowers  very  double,  of  a  pale  flesh 
colour,  with  little  scent,  generally  in  great  quantities. 

The  Red  Belgic  Rose,  which  differs  only  in  having  the  colour  of 
the  flower  a  deep  rod. 

The  Great  Royal  Rose,  and  the  Imperial  Blush  Damask  Rose. 

The  sixteenth  species  has  slender  stalks  which  trail  upon  the 
ground  unless  they  are  supported,  and  if  trained  up  to  a  pole  or  the 
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stem  of  a  Ircc  will  rise  twelve  or  foiiilccn  iVet  high;  ihoy  are  armed 
with  crookt'cl  rccklish  spines,  nnA  have  small  leaves,  Avilh  seven  oval 
acute  Icariels,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  serrate:  the  leaves  continue  on 
all  the  year:  the  dowers  are  small,  single,  white,  and  have  a  musky 
odour.  In  their  natural  place  of  growth  they  continue  in  succession 
great  part  of  the  3xar,  but  their  time  of  dowering  in  this  climate  is 
June.     It  is  a  native  of  Gcrman3\ 

The  seventeenth  has  the  branches  widi  a  great  abundance  of 
prickles,  which  fall  oil"  on  the  slenis:  I  he  fruits  are  large  and  pear- 
shaped.     It  is  a  native  ol"  Austria  and  Italy. 

The  eighteenth  species  has  the  young  shoots  covered  with  a  pale 
purplish  bark,  set  with  a  nundier  of  small  j)rickles  like  hairs:  the 
older  branches  have  but  few  thorns:  the  I'ruit  is  very  large:  the 
dower  is  thick  and  double  as  a  red-rose,  but  so  strong  swelling  in  the 
bud,  that  many  of  them  break  before  they  can  be  full  blown;  and 
then  they  are  of  a  pale  red-rose  colour,  between  a  red  and  a  damask? 
v>ith  a  very  thick  broad  hard  undjone  ol'  short  yellow  threads  in  the 
nnddle:  the  segments  of  the  calyx  arc  (piite  entire:  the  smell  is 
nearest  a  red  rose. 

The  ninelcenth  has  yellow  hook(\l  prickles  on  the  stem,  which  is 
•five  or  six  feet  high:  the  leaflets  seven,  very  fragrant,  elliptic  or 
sid)ovale,  above  smooth  and  wrinkled,  underneath  rust-coloured  with 
resinous  atoms  or  jiiile  dots:  serratures  ghuuiular:  the  petioles  also 
glandular  and  piickly:  the  peduncles  muricate  and  in  corymbs: 
the  calyx  glandular:  the  j)clals  rose-colour,  white  at  the  base:  the 
fruit  scarlet,  muricate,  but  sometimes  smooth,  farinaceous,  in- 
sipid. -        ■ 

I'he  cultivated  plant  grows  larger  and  more  erect:  the  leaves  are 
bigger  an;l  much  sweeter  than  in  the  wild  one,  the  rusty  colour  of 
them  disappears,  and  the  whole  puts  on  a  more  vigorous  appearance: 
the  sweet  scent  is  supposed  to  proct^cd  from  the  gland.  It  is  a  Na- 
tive of  most  parts  of  Europe. 

There  are  varieties  willi  double  flowers:  as  the  Common  Double 
Sweet  Briar,  the  Mossy  Double  Sweet  Hriar,  the  Evergreen  Double 
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Sweet  Briar,  the  Mailjlcd  Doubled  Sweet  Briar,   the  Red   Doubie 
Sweet  Briar,  the  Royal  Sweet  ]3riar,  and  the  Yellow  Sweet  Briar. 

The  twentieth  species,  which  is  mostly  denominated  the  Moss 
Rose,  from  the  moss-like  pubescence  on  the  calyx,  has  the  stalks  and 
branches  closely  armed  with  brown  spines:  the  peduncles  and  calyx 
are  covered  with  lono;  hair-like  moss:  the  flowers  are  of  an  eleoant 
crimson  colour,  and  have  a  most  agreeable  odour.  It  is  known  to 
us  only  in  its  double  slate,  and  the  country  lo  which  we  are  indebted 
for  it  is  not  ascertained. 

The  twenty-first,  or  IMusk  Rose,  rises  with  weak  stalks  to  the 
height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  covered  with  a  smooth  greenish  bark, 
and  armed  with  short  strong  spines:  the  leaflets  seven,  light-green 
and  serrate:  the  flowers  in  large  bunches,  in  form  of  umbels,  at  the 
end  of  the  branches,  are  white,  and  have  a  fine  musky  odour,  ap- 
pearing in  July  and  August,  and  continuing  in  succession  till  the 
frost  stops  them.  The  stalks  are  loo  weak  to  support  themselves. 
There  is  a  variety  with  double  flowers. 

The  editor  of  Miller's  Dictionary  considers  the  Evergreen  Musk 
Rose  of  Miller  to  be  the  same  with  this. 

The  twenty- second  species  is  a  low  shrub,  with  reddish-brown 
slems,  the  lower  half  or  thereabouts  of  which  is  covered  with 
straight  awl-shaped  slender  white  not  pungent  prickles;  the  upper 
part  is  quite  naked:  the  stipules  ciliale-glandular  at  the  edge:  the 
petioles  hispid,  and  glandular:  the  leaflets  commonly  seven,  smooth 
on  both  sides,  ovate,  biserrale,  ciliate,  glandular:  the  peduncles 
naked,  unarmed:  flowers  solitaiy,  red,  middle-sized.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Alps,  &c.  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

The  twenty-third  has  a  height  seldom  exceeding  three  feet:  the 
flowers  large  in  proportion  to  the  plant,  semidouble,  with  great 
richness  of  colour  (dark  red)  uniling  a  most  delightful  fragrance, 
earning  out  in  succession  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  only 
more  sparingly  in  the  winter  months:  the  segments  of  the  calyx 
leafy  at  the  eml,  one  larger  than  the  rest:  the  germs  and  peduncles 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  smooth.     It  is  a  native  of  China. 
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The  twenty-fourth  species  in  its  wild  stale  has  ovale  leaves, 
smooth  and  dorp  green  above,  paler  and  slighlly  hairy  underneath, 
unetpially  serralc  and  blunt:  the  sleni  and  petioles  villose,  prickly: 
the  peduncles  solitary,  long,  hispid:  iVuils  ovale,  snioolh,  but  more 
frequently  having  a  few  slender  prickles  on  them:  calyxes  smooth, 
green,  half-pinnate.     It  is  a  nalive  of  Europe,  China,  &c. 

According  to  Parkinson,  there  are  two  varieties  of  the  White 
Garden  Rose;  one  attaining  sometimes  the  height  of  eight  or  ten 
feet,  with  a  stock  of  a  great  bigness,  ihe  other  seldom  higher  than 
Damask  Rose.  Both  have  somewhat  smaller  and  whiter-green 
leaves  than  in  many  other  roses,  five  most  usually  on  a  stalk,  and 
paler  underneath  ;  as  also  a  whiter-green  bark,  armed  with  short 
])riekles.  'J'hc  flowers  in  the  one  are  whitish,  with  an  eye  of 
blush,  especially  towards  the  bottom,  very  double,  and  for  the 
most  part  not  opening  so  fully  as  the  Red  or  Damask  Rose.  In 
the  other  more  white,  less  double,  and  opening  more.  Some  have 
only  two  or  three  rows  of  petals;  and  all  have  little  or  no 
smell. 

Culture. — In  all  the  sorts  the  increase  may  be  effected  by  suckers, 
layers,  or  by  budding  upon  stocks  of  other  sorts  of  roses;  but  this 
last  method  is  only  practised  for  some  peculiar  sorts,  which  do  not 
grow  well  upon  their  own  slocks,  and  send  I'orth  suckers  sparingly. 
Where  more  sorts  than  one  are  to  hv.  had  upon  the  same  plant,  such 
sorts  only  should  be  budded  upon  the  same  stuck  as  are  nearly  equal 
in  their  manner  of  growth,  otherwise  the  strong  one  will  draw  all  the 
nourishment  from  the  weaker. 

The  suckers  should  be  taken  off  in  October,  and  planted  out 
either  in  nursery-rows,  or  the  places  where  they  arc;  to  remain;  as 
where  they  are  permitted  to  stand  upon  the  roots  of  the  old  plants 
more  than  one  year,  they  grow  woody,  and  do  not  form  so  good 
roots  as  if  planted  out  the  first  year. 

The  best  method  to  obtain  good-rooted  jilants  is  to  lay  down  the 
young  branches  in  autumn,  which  will  take  good  root  by  the  autumn 
following;  especially  when  watered  in  dry  weather;  M'hen  they  may 
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be  taken  off  from  the  old  plants,  and  be  planted  out  where  they  are 
to  remain.  The  seeds  are  sometimes  sown  in  the  autumn,  to  pro- 
duce new  varieties,  in  beds  of  liglit  mellow  earth,  or  in  drill'^,  espe- 
cially for  the  Common  Sweet  Briar  kinds,  and  lor  raising  hedges  of 
them. 

Almost  all  the  sorts  deliglit  in  a  rich  moisl  soil  and  an  open  situa- 
tion, in  which  they  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  flowers,,  and  those 
luuch  fairer,  than  when  llicy  are  upon  a  dry  soil,  or  in  a  shady 
situation.  The  pruning  which  they  afterwards  require  is  only  to 
cut  out  their  dead  wood,  and  take  off  all  the  suckers,  which  should 
be  done  every  autumn;  and  if  there  are  any  very  luxuriant  branches, 
which  draw  the  nourishment  from  the  other  parts  of  the  plant,  they 
should  be  taken  out,  or  slun'tened,  to  cause  them  to  produce  more 
branches,  if  there  be  occasion  for  them  to  supply  a  vacancy;  but  it 
is  best  to  avoid  crowding  them  with  branches,  which  is  as  injurious 
to  these  plants  as  to  fruit-trees;  for,  if  the  branches  have  not  ecjual 
benefit  from  the  sun  and  air,  they  will  not  produce  their  flowers  so 
strong,  or  in  so  griat  plenty,  as  when  they  are  more  open,  and 
better  exposed  to  the  sun,  so  as  to  have  a  more  free  circulation  of 
air.  x\s  the  Moss  Provence  Rose  seldom  sends  out  suckers,  and  does 
not  strike  very  freely  by  layers;  it  is  often  increased  by  budding  it 
upon  stocks  of  the  other  sorts;  but  the  plants  are  best  when  raised 
from  layers. 

The  best  sort  for  flowering  early  and  late  is  the  Monthly,  next  to 
which  in  flowering  in  the  open  air  is  the  Cinnamon,  which  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  Damask  Rose,  then  the  Blush,  York,  and 
Lancaster;  after  which,  the  Provence,  Dutch  Hundred-leaved,  White, 
and  most  other  sorts:  and  the  kitest  sorts  are  the  Virginia  and  Musk 
Roses,  which,  if  planted  in  a  shady  situation,  seldom  flower  until 
September:  and,  if  the  autunni  pnn-cs  mild,  coiuinue  often  till  the 
middle  of  October.  And  the  plants  of  the  two  sorts  of  Musk  Roses 
sliould  be  placed  against  a  wall,  pale,  or  other  building,  that  their 
branches  may  he  sup[)orted,  otherwise  they  are  so  slender  and  weak 
as  to  trail  upon  the  ground.  These  plants  should  not  be  pruned 
until  spring,  because  their  branches  are  somewhat  tender;  so  that 
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wlicu  they  arc  cut  iu  winter,  they  often  die  after  the  knife ;  these 
produce  their  flowers  at  the  extremity  of  ihi;  sauK;  year's  shoots  in 
large  bunches,  so  that  iheir  branches  must  not  be  shortened  in  the 
sumnK;r,  lest  the  flowers  should  he  cut  oft".  The  shrubs  will  grow  to 
be  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  and  must  not  be  checked  in  iheir  growth, 
if  intended  to  flower  well.  They  are  all  highly  ornamental  plants, 
mostly  for  the  shrubbery  borders  and  clumps,  being  planlcd  accord- 
ing to  their  habits  of  growth. 
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PLATE   XLVIL 

1.  RHODODENDRON  PONTICUM. 

PONTIC    RHODODENDRON. 

This  genus  contains  plants  of  the  hardy,  deciduous,  and  ever- 
green, flowering,  shrubby  kinds,  Dwarf  Rose-bay. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Decandria  Monogyina,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Bicornes. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  five-parted  permanent  pe- 
rianth: the  corolla  one-petalled,  Avheel- funnel- form:  border  spread- 
ing, with  rounded  segments:  the  stamina  have  ten  filiform  filaments, 
almost  the  length  of  the  corolla,  declined.  Anthers  oval:  the  pis- 
tillum  is  a  five-cornered  retuse  germ.  Style  filiform,  the  length  of 
the  corolla.  Stigma  obtuse:  the  pericarpium  is  an  ovate  capsule, 
subangular,  five-celled,  divisible  into  five  parts:  the  seeds  numerous, 
very  small.  ' 

The  species  are:  l.R.ferrugineinn,  Rusty-leaved  Rhododendron; 
2.  R.  hirsutum,  Hairy  Rhododendron;  3.  R.  chamcecistus,  Dwarf  Rho- 
dodendron, or  Rose-bay;  4.  R.  pouticia?i,  Purple  Rhododendron; 
5.  R.  maximum,  13road-leaved  Rhododendron. 

The  first  rises  with  a  shrubby  stalk  near  three  feet  high,  sending 
out  many  ''regular  branches,  covered  with  a  porplish  bark.  The 
leaves  aie  lanceolate,  an  inch  and  half  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad 
in  the  middle,  entire,  with  rcflexed  borders,  lucid  green  on  their 
upper  surface,  and  rusty-coloured  underneath,  placed  all  round  the 
branches  without  order.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  round  bunches 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches:  the  corolla  is  funnel-shaped  with  a  short 
tube,  and  is  cut  into  five  obtuse  segments  at  the  brim,  spreading  a 
liule  open,  and  of  a  pale  rose  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  Switzerland, 
flowering  from  May  to  July. 
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The  second  species  seldom  rises  iwo  feet  high,  and  sends  out 
many  shoit  woody  branches,  covered  wilh  a  hght  brown  bark.  The 
leaves  arc  ovale-lanceohue,  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  a  ((uarler 
of  an  inch  broad,  silting  pretty  close  to  the  branches;  they  are  en- 
tire, and  have  a  great  number  of  fine  ferruginous  hairs  on  their 
edges  and  under  side.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  bunches  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches.  The  tuljc  of  the  corolla  is  about  half  an  inch 
long:  the  five  segments  of  the  brim  are  obtuse,  spread  half  open> 
and  are  of  a  pale  red  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland. 

The  third  is  a  small  shrub,  very  much  branched,  the  extreme 
branches  leafy.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  hard,  on  short  reddish  pe- 
tioles. The  peduncles  one,  or  more,  an  inch  long,  villose,  reddish 
brown,  terminating.  Calyx  deeply  five-cleft,  of  the  same  colour 
with  the  peduncle;  the  segments  acute.  The  corolla  purple,  the 
segments  ovate.  The  stamens  longer  than  these.  The  style  longer 
than  the  stamens.     It  is  a  native  of  Austria,  &c. 

The  fourth  species  has  an  upright  trunk,  shrubby,  commonly 
the  height  of  a  man,  but  sometimes  only  half  so  high,  frequently 
thicker  than  the  human  arm,  very  much  branched  from  the  bottom 
irregularly;  the  wood  white,  the  bark  ash-coloured.  The  branches 
round,  scattered,  with  a  smootliish  testaceous  bark.  The  leaves 
alternately  scattered,  coriaceous,  large,  quite  entire,  very  smooth, 
becoming  ferruginous  underneath,  scarcely  nerved  except  the  mid- 
rib, having  a  longitudinal  streak  on  the  upper  suface,  of  a  wide- 
lanceolate  form,  more  attenuated  towards  the  thick  petiole.  'J  he 
flowering- buds  formed  in  autumn  for  the  vear  foJIowino;,  and  cun- 
sisting  of  ferruginous,  ovate-acute,  concave,  very  smoolii,  imbricate 
scales.  The  flowers  in  a  short  raceme  at  the  end  of  the  branchlels, 
about  ten,  and  very  handsome.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  flower- 
ing in  May  and  June. 

The  fifth  species  rises  in  its  native  soil,  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet 
high,  with  a  shrubby  stalk,  sending  out  a  few  branches  toward-;  the 
top.  The  leaves  stiff,  smooth,  six  inches  long  and  two  broad,  of  a 
lucid  green  on  their  upper  side,  and   pale  on  their   under,  whilst 
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young;  but  afterwards  changing  to  the  colour  of  rusty  iron:  they 
have  short  thick  footstalks,  and  are  placed  without  order  round  the 
branches:  between  these  the  buds  are  formed  for  the  next  year's 
flowers;  these  swell  to  a  large  size  during  the  autumn  and  spring 
months  till  the  beginning  of  June,  ^hen  the  flowers  burst  out  from 
their  covers,  forming  a  roundish  sessile  bunch  or  corymb.  It  is  a 
native  of  North  America,  tlowering  here  from  June  to  August. 

Culture. — These  plants  may  be  increased  by  sewing  the  seeds, 
■which  are  very  small,  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are  procured, 
either  in  a  shady  border,  or  in  pots  iilled  with  fresh  loam,  having 
Ihem  very  lightly  covered  with  a  little  fine  mould,  and  plunging  the 
pots  up  to  their  rims  in  a  shady  border,  and  in  hard  frost  covering 
them  with  bell  or  hand-olasses:  taking  them  off  in  mild  Aveather. 
When  they  are  sown  early  in  autumn,  the  plants  come  up  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  when  they  must  be  kept  shaded  from  the  sun,  espe- 
cially the  first  summer,  and  duly  refreshed  with  water;  in  the  autumn 
following  removing  ihem  to  a  shady  situation,  on  a  loamy  soil, 
covering  the  ground  about  the  roots  with  moss,  to  guard  them  from 
frost  in  winter  and  keep  the  ground  moist  in  the  summer  season. 

They  may  also  be  increased  from  suckers  or  offsets,  which  they 
produce  plentifully  where  they  grow  naturally,  but  seldom  in  this 
climate. 

They  are  very  ornamental  in  the  border,  clumps,  and  other  parts 
of  shrubberies. 
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2.  ROBINIA  HISPIDA. 

ROSE    ACACIA. 


This  genus  comprises  plants  of  the  hardy   deciduous  tiec  and 
shrub  sorts,  with  tender  kinds  for  the  stove. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Diaddphia  Dccamlria,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Papilionacea  or  Legiwiinosa: 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  one-leafed  perianth,  small, 
bell-shaped,  four-cleft;  the  three  lower  toothlets  more  slender;  the 
upper  fourth  toothlet  wider,  scarcely  cmarginate  to  the  naked  eye, 
all  equal  in  length:  the  corolla  papilionaceous:  standard  roundish, 
larger,  spreading,  blunt:  wings  oblong,  ovate,  free,  with  a  very  short 
blunt  appendix;  keel  almost  semiorbicular,  compressed,  blunt,  the 
length  of  the  wings:  the  stamina  have  diadelphous  filaments,  (simple 
and  nine-cleft)  ascending  at  top:  anthers  roundish:  the  pistillum  is 
a  cylindrical,  oblong  germ:  style  filiform,  bent  upwards:  stigma 
villose  in  front  at  the  top  of  the  style:  the  pericarpiuin  is  a  legume 
large,  compressed,  gibbous,  long:  the  seeds  few,  kidney-form. 

The  species  cultivated  are  :  1.  Jv.  Pseud-Acacia,  False  or  Common 
Acacia;  2.  R.  hispida.  Rose  Acacia,  or  Rol)inia;  3.  R.  Caragana, 
Siberian  Abrupt-leaved  Robinia;  4.  iv.  frutcsceiis,  Shrubby  Robinia; 
5.  R.  pygmaa.  Dwarf  Robinia;  6.  R.  spiima.  Thorny  Roiymia;  7-  R- 
vio/acca,  Ash-leaved  Robmia;  8.  R.  mitis.  Smooth  Indian  Robinia. 

It  grows  very  fast  whilst  young,  so  that  in  a  few  years  from  seed, 
the  plants  rise  to  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  shoots  of  this  tree  six  or  eight  feet  long  in  one  summer:  the 
branches  are  armed  with  strong  crooked  thorns:  ihc  Icallets  eight 
or  ten  pairs,  ovate,  bright  green,  entire,  sessile:  the  llowers  come 
out  from  the  side  of  the  branches  in  pretty  long  bunches,  hanging 
down  like  those  of  Laburnum:  each  flower  on  a  slender  pedicel, 
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white,  and  smelling  very  sweet:  they  appear  in  June,  and  wlien  the 
trees  are  lull  of  flower,  make  a  fine  appearance  and  perfiime  the  air 
round  iheni;  but  they  seldom  continue  more  than  a  week.  It  is  a 
native  of  North  America,  where  it  grows  to  a  very  large  size,  and 
the  wood  is  much  valued  for  its  duration. 

There  is  a  variety  which  has  no  thorns  on  the  branches,  but 
which  is  easily  known  at  first  sight  by  its  peculiar  appearance. 

And  the  Echinated,  or  Prickly-podded  American  False  Acacia, 
in  which  the  pods  are  much  shorter,  and  closely  beset  with  short 
prickles,  but  in  other  respects  agrees  with  the  common  sort. 

The  second  species  rises  in  its  native  situation  sometimes  to  the 
height  of  twenty  feet,  but  in  this  climate  seems  to  be  of  low  growth; 
the  branches  spread  out  near  the  ground,  and  produce  their  flowers 
very  young;  the  young  branches,  and  also  the  peduncles  and 
calyxes,  are  closely  armed  Avith  small  brown  prickles,  or  rather  stiff 
bristly  hairs,  like  raspberries  and  some  sorts  of  roses:  the  leaves  are 
like  those  of  the  first  sort,  but  the  leaflets  are  larger  and  rounder: 
the  flowers  are  larger  and  of  a  deep  rose  colour,  but  they  have  no 
scent:  they  come  out  early  in  June,  and  make  a  fine  appearance; 
each  flower  is  on  a  short  separate  pedicel:  the  legumes  flat  oblong. 
It  is  a  native  of  Carolina. 

The  third  has  arboreous  trunks,  commonly  branched  from  the 
bottom,  slender,  with  a  smooth,  shining,  coriaceous  bark,  covered 
by  a  greenish  ash-coloured  skin:  branches  alternate,  very  much 
divided;  twigs  rod-like,  weak,  very  leafy,  ash-coloured  or  greenish, 
with  longitudinal  nerves  running  from  bud  to  bud:  buds  alternate, 
frequent,  bearing  both  leaves  and  flowers,  unarmed,  with  the  stipules 
of  the  bud-leaves  soft,  but  in  the  new  branches  spincscent,  divarica- 
ting, rigid.     It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  flowering  in  April  and  May. 

The  fburlh  species  has  a  branched  trunk  from  the  bottom,  with  a 
dusky  or  greenish-ash-coloured  bark ;  there  are  commonly  many 
lateral  shoots  or  suckers  from  the  root:  the  branches  rod -like,  pliant, 
loaded  with  leaves  and  flowers,  of  a  shining  yellowish  colour,  Avith 
longitudinal  gray  nerves,  with  triple  spines:  the  leaves  on  the  shoots 
of  the  year  alternate,  with  spincscent  stipules;  from  the  buds  in 
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bundles,  with  unarmed  stipules:  the  leaflets  cluslcred,  obovalc,  allc- 
nuated  at  the  base,  with  a  spinulc  at  the  end:  petiole  spinescinl, 
after  the  leaves  are  fallen,  hardening  with  the  stipules  into  a  triple 
spine:  the  peduncles  on  the  branches  of  the  preceding  year  from 
each  bud,  one,  two,  or  three,  bent  a  liltle  at  the  joint,  one-flowered. 
It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  by  the  Volga,  &c. 

The  fifth  has  trunks  covered  with  a  shining  yellowish  bark:  wood 
of  a  very  deep  bay,  almost  as  hard  as  horn:  the  older  twigs  round, 
with  a  beautiiully  golden  shining  cuticle;  branchlets  gray,  with  very 
frequent  two-spined  buds:  the  spinules  slender  like  needles,  spread- 
ino-,  arising  from  the  stipules,  in  the  older  branches  deciduous:  the 
leaflets  four  or  six  in  the  spontaneous  shrub  clustered  in  bundles, 
quite  sessile,  linear  acuminate,  a  little  hispid:  the  peduncles  spring- 
ing singly  from  most  of  the  buds  on  the  branchlets  among  the  leaves, 
the  length  of  the  leaflets,  bent  at  the  joint.  In  this  climate  it  is  a 
low  shrub,  seldom  rising  more  than  three  feet.  The  flowers  are  yel- 
low, and  appear  in  April.     It  is  a  native  of  Siberia. 

The  sixth  species  resembles  the  third  sort,   but  is  distinguished 
by  its  stifl'  or  thorny  stipvdes:  it  is  a  shrub  above  the  height  of  a 
man:  the  leaflets  six  or  eight,  ovate,  even:  common  petiole  woody, 
the  whole  of  it  perennial,  thorny  at  the  end:  the  stipules  awl-shaped, 
thorny,  perennial:  the  trunk  is  scarcely  an  inch  and  half  in  diameter, 
with  branches  often  a  fathom  in   length,  subdivided,   twisted  and 
diffused,  so  as  to  form  a  hemispherical   head,  full  of  branches  and 
thorns.     Being  covered   with  flowers  during  the  whole  summer,  it 
appears  very  beautiful:   the  wood  bay-coloured  within,  on  the  outside 
yellow,  and  very  hard:  the  cuticle  on  the  younger  branches  greenish 
yellow,  less  shining,  and  more  strigose  than  in  die  fifth  sort,   with 
ash-coloured    longitudinal   nerves,   running  from  branch   to  branch: 
the  branches  are  round,  divaricating,  alternate:   the  thorns  spreading 
out  every  way  almost  at  right  angles,  alternate,  very   large,  arising 
from  the  permanent  petioles  enlarged,  marked  also  with  ihe  scars  of 
die   leaflets,   and  having  at    the    base  on  each   side  a  small,   bristle- 
shaped  spinule,  standing  up,  and  arising  from  the  stipules:  there  are 
several  leaves   and  two  or  three  flowers  from   the  axils  of  all   the 
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spines  on  the  branches:  the  petioles  are  spinescent:  the  leaflets  comT-- 
monly  two  pairs,  but  sometimes  three  and  even  four,  linear-lanceo- 
late, niucronate  at  the  end  with  a  spinule,  opposite  and  remote:  the 
peduncles  are  so  short  tliat  the  flowers  seem  to  be  sessile.     It  is  a 
native  of  Siberia. 

On  account  of  the  length  and  toughness  of  the  branches,  and  its 
large  stout  thorns,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  form  impenetrable 
hedges,  and  is  suflicienlly  hardy  to  bear  our  climate. 

The  seventh  is  an  upright  tree  without  thorns,  growing  to  the 
height  of  twelve  feet:  the  leaves  alternate,  numerous,  shining;  having 
three  leaflets  on  each  side,  sometimes  two,  very  seldfu  five;  these 
are  ovate,  blunt,  emarginate,  entire,  petioled,  opposite,  two  inches 
long:  the  racemes  axillary,  half  a  foot  in  length;  pedicels  short, 
twQ-flowered,  numerous:  the  flowers  have  the  snici!  and  colour  of 
violets.     It  is  a  native  of  Carthagena. 

Tlic  eighth  species  has  a  shrubby  stem,  three  feet  higli,  upright, 
branched:  the  leaflets  ovate-lanceolate,  smooth,  bright  green,  i^\o  or 
three-paired:  the  racemes  terminating,  short:  the  corolla  yellow: 
the  legume  oblong,  narrowing  to  each  end,  smooth:  the  branches 
round,  unarmed:  the  leaflets  five,  ovate,  smooih,  quite  entire:  the 
racemes  have  three  flowers  fixed  at  each  tooth,  each  on  its  proper 
pedicel:  the  calyx  subtruncale.    It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  &c. 

Culture.— The  first  six  hardy  sorts  are  all  capar>'e  of  being  Faised 
iVoni  seeds,  cuttings,  layers,  and  suckers;  but  the  seed  method  is 
said  to  afford  the  best  plants. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  about  the  end  of  March  or  beginning 
of  the  following  month,  on  a  bed  of  light  mould,  being  covered  to 
tlic  depth  of  half  an  inch.  In  the  first  sort  and  varieties  the  plants 
mostly  appear  in  the  course  of  six  or  eight  weeks;  but  hi  the  other 
kinds  often  not  till  the  next  spring.  They  should  be  well  weeded  and 
watered,  and  when  sufliciently  strong  be  set  out  in  the  spring  or 
autumn  in  nursery-rows,  for  two  or  three  years,  in  order  to  remain 
to  have  proper  growth  for  final  planting  out.  ' 

The  cuttings  should  be  made  from  the  young  shoots,  and  planted 
out  in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  in  a  shady  boixler  where  the  soil  is 
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mellow.  They  are  nioslly  well  looied  in  ihc  course  ol'  a  twelve- 
nionll),  when  ihey  may  be  removed  inlo  nursery-rows  as  above. 

The  layers  should  be  made  from  ihc  young  wood,  Ijeing  laid 
down  in  the  autumn,  when  in  the  course  of  the  3'ear  they  mostly  be- 
come well  rooted,  and  may  be  taken  off  and  planted  out  in  nursery- 
rows  as  the  seedling-  ))lants. 

The  suckers,  which  are  [)roduccd  in  [)lcnty  from  the  two  first 
sorts,  which  may  be  removed  in  the  early  autumn  or  spring,  and 
planted  out  in  nursery-rows  or  in  beds,  to  be  afterwards  removed 
into  them. 

The  two  last,  or  tender  sorts,  may  likewise  be  raised  from  seeds 
and  cuttings,  but  they  must  be  sown  and  planted  in  pots,  filled  with 
good  mould,  to  have  the  assistance  of  a  hot-bed  in  the  stove,  by 
l)eing  plunged  in  it.  When  the  plants  have  attained  a  little 
growth,  they  should  be  shaken  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  separately 
in  small  pots  filled  with  the  same  sort  of  earth,  plunging  them  in  the 
tan-bed,  affording  due  shade  till  well  rooted,  managing  them  after- 
wards as  other  tender  stove  plants. 

The  plants  are  most  tender  while  young;  they  should  therefore 
be  kept  in  the  stove  tan-bed  till  they  have  acquired  strength,  when 
they  may  be  preserved  in  the  dry  stove,  with  a  temperate  heat  in 
winter,  and  be  exposed  in  the  open  air  in  summer,  in  a  warm  shel- 
tered situation  when  the  weather  is  fine. 

The  hardy  sorts  have  a  fine  effect  in  the  border,  clumps,  and 
other  parts  of  pleasure-grounds,  and  the  tender  kinds  afford  variety 
in  the  stove  collections. 
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PLATE    XLVIIL- 

1.  SYMPHYTUM    ORIENTALE. 

EASTERN    COMFREY. 


Tins  genus  contains  plants  of  the  hardy  herbaceous  perennial 
kind.  . 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Fetandria  Monogynia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Asperifolia\ 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  five-parted  perianth, 
erect,  five-cornered,  acute,  permanent:  the  corolla  one-petalled, 
bell-shaped:  tube  very  short:  border  tubular-bellying,  a  little  thicker 
than  the  tube:  mouth  five-toothed,  obtuse,  retiexed:  throat  fenced 
by  five  lanceolate  rays,  spinulosc  at  the  edge,  shorter  than  the  bor- 
der, converging  into  a  cone:  the  stamina  ha,ve  five  awl-shaped  fila- 
ments, alternate  wilh  the  rajs  of  the  throat;  anthers  acute,  erect, 
covered:  the  pistillum  is  as  four  germs:  style  filiform,  length  of  the 
corolla:  stigma  simple:  there  is  no  pericarpium:  calyx  larger, 
widened:  seeds  four,  gibbous,  acuminate,  converging  at  the  tips. 

The  species  cultivated  are:  1.  S.  officinale,  Common  Comfrey: 
2,  S.  titberosiDii,  Tubcroiis-vooled  Coujfrcy ;  3.  S.  orientalc.  Oriental 
Comfrey. 

Tlie  first  has  a  perennial  root,  fleshy,  externally  black;  the  stem 
two  or  three  feet  high,  upright,  leafy,  winged,  branched  at  the  top, 
clothed  wilh  short  bristly  hairs  that  point  rather  downward:  the 
leaves  waved,  pointed,  veiny,  rough;  the  radical  ones  on  footstalks, 
and  broader  than  the  rest;  the  clusters  of  flowers  in  pairs  on  a 
common  stalk,  with  an  odd  flower  between  them,  recurved,  dense, 
hairy:  the  corolla  yellowish-white,  sometimes  purple:  the  rays 
downy  at  each  edge.     It  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  Siberia, 
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There  arc  varieties  Avilli  white  flowers,  jjiirple  flowers,  wilh  blue 
flowers,  and  wilh  red  flowers. 

The  second  species  has  the  roots  coniposctl  of  many  thick  fleshy 
knots  or  talkers,  whicli  are  joined  l)y  fleshy  fibres:  the  sUdks  rise  a 
foot  and  half  hi<>h,  and  incline  on  one  side:  the  leaves  on  the  lower 
part  are  six  inchi-s  long,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  broad  in  the 
middle,  ending  in  acnle  points,  ;nid  not  so  rough  and  hairy  as  the 
first;  they  are  allernale  and  sessile;:  the  two  upj)er  leaves  on  every 
branch  stand  opposite,  and  just  above  them  are  loose  bunches  of 
pale  yellow  flowers,  the  corolla  of  which  is  s(retched  out  further 
beyond  the  calyx  than  in  the  common  sort.  It  is  a  native  of  Ger- 
many, &c.  and  flov.'ers  from  May  to  October. 

The  third  has  a  perennial  root:  the  stalks  two  feet  high:  the 
leaves  rounder,  and  aimed  with  rough  prickly  hairs:  the  flowers  in 
bunches  like  the  first  sort,  but  blue:  they  appear  in  March,  but 
seldom  produce  seeds  in  this  climate.     Found  near  Constantinople. 

Culture. — These  plants  may  be  increased  by  seeds  or  parting  the 
roots,  but  the  latter  is  more  practised.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in 
the  spring,  in  a  border  of  common  eaith;  in  the  autumn  the  plants 
will  be  proper  to  set  out  where  they  are  to  remain,  or  to  remove  into 
other  pots.  The  roots  should  be  parted  in  the  anlunm,  and  planted 
out  either  in  beds  at)out  a  foot  from  plant  to  plant,  or  where  they 
are  to  remain;  almost  every  part  will  grow,  and  the  jilanls  are 
hardy,  and  succeed  in  any  soil  or  situation  :  they  only  require  to  be 
kc^pt  clean  afterwards.  They  produce  variety  in  mixture  in  the 
borders. 
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2.  SALVIA    INDICA. 

INDIAN    SAGE» 


This  genus  conlains  plants  of  under-sliiubby,  herbaceous,  and 
shrubby  kinds. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Diandria  Monogynia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Verticillatce. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  one-leafed  perianth, 
tubular,  striated,  gradually  widening  and  compressed  at  the  top : 
niouth  erect,  two-lipped;  lower  lip  two-toothed:  the  corolla  one- 
petalled,  unequal:  tube  widening  at  the  top,  compressed:  border 
ringent,  upper  lip  concave,  compressed,  curved  inwards,  emarginate; 
lower  lip  wide,  trifid,  middle  segment  larger,  roundish,  emarginate: 
the  stamina  have  two  filamcnls,  very  short;  two  threads  are  fastened 
transversely  to  these  almost  in  the  middle,  on  the  lower  extremity  of 
which  is  a  gland,  on  the  upper  an  anther:  the  pistillum  is  a  four- 
eleft  germ:  stjle  filiform,  very  long,  in  the  same  situation  with  the 
stamens:  stigma  bifid:  there  is  no  pericarpium.  Calyx  very  slightly 
eonvero-ino-,  having  the  seeds  in  the  bottom  of  it:  the  seeds  four, 
roundish. 

The  species  cultivated  are:  1.  S.  officinalis.  Garden  Sage;  2.  S. 
grandiflora.  Broad-leaved  Garden  Sage;  3.  S.  triloba,  Three-lobed 
Sacre,  or  Sage  of  Virtue;  4.  S.  sdarca.  Common  CUuy ;  5.  S.  argentea, 
Silvery-leaved  Sage  or  Clary;  6.  S.  verhenaca,  Vervain  Sage  or  Clary; 
7.  S.  Indica,  Indian  Sage  or  Clary;  8.  S.  Hormimim,  Red-topped 
Safre  or  Clary :  p.  S.  gltttiuosa,  Yellow  Sage  or  Clary ;  10.  S.  Mcxicana^ 
]\lexican  Sage;  11.  S".  Canaricnsis,  Canary  Sage;  12.  S.  Jfiicana, 
Blue-flowered  African  Sage;  13.  S.  aiirea,  Gold-flowered  African 
Sage;  14.  S.pomifera,  Apple-bearing  Sage;  15.  S.  formosa,  Shining- 
leaved  S:ige. 
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The  fiisl  is  a  branching  shrub,  about  two  icel  m  heigi)t:  th;* 
younger  branches  are  tomentosc  and  whitish:  the  leaves  ;ire  wrinkled, 
cinereous  white  or  tinged  with  dusky  purple,  on  very  short  petioles^ 
sometimes  eared  at  the  base:  the  flowers  terminating,  in  long  spikes 
composed  of  six-flowered  whorls,  approximating,  yet  distinct-  J I  is 
a  native  of  the  south  of  Euroj)e  and  JJarbary. 

I'hc  varieties  are:  the  Common  Crceii  Sa^e,  the  ^\'ormwood 
Sage,  the  Green  Sage  with  a  variegated  leaf,  tiio  Red  Sagts  the  Ked 
Sage  with  a  variegated  leaf,  the  Painted  or  Parti-coloured  Sage  witli 
red  leaves  striped  with  while,  or  white,  red,  and  green  mixed,  ibunc', 
says  Johnson,  "  in  a  country  garden  l)y  Mr.  John  Tradescanl,  and 
by  him  imparted  to  other  lovers  of  plants."  There  is  also  Sjianish 
or  Lavender-leaved  Sage,  in  which  the  leaves  arc  linear-lanceolate, 
very  narrow  and  quite  entire,  in  clublcrs  on  the  side  of  the  stalks; 
they  are  very  hoary,  and  the  branches  arc  covered  with  a  hoary 
down:  the  leaves  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stalk  are  narrower  than 
those  of  Rosemary ;  the  flowers  grow  in  closer  spikes,  and  arc  of  a 
light  blue  colour. 

But  the  variety  with  red  or  blackish  leaves  is  the  most  common 
iai  cultivation:  and  the  \\'ormwoo(l  Sage  is  in  greater  plenty  than 
the  Common  Grcen-lcaved  Sage. 

In  the  second  species  the  stalks  do  not  grow  so  upright  as  those 
of  the  Conunon  Sage;  they  are  very  hairy,  and  divide  into  several 
branches:  the  leaves  arc  broad,  woolly,  on  long  petioles,  serrate,  and 
rough  on  the  upper  surface:  the  leaves  on  the  flower-stalks  are 
oblong-ovate,  on  shorter  petioles,  and  very  slightly  serrate:  the 
whorls  are  pretty  far  distant,  and  i'cw  flowers  in  each;  they  are  of  a 
pale  blue,  and  about  the  same  sij^e  with  those  of  the  common  sort. 
It  flowers  in  June,  and  in  liood  seasons  the  seeds  ripen  in  autumn. 
This -sage  is  preferred  to  all  the  others  for  tea.  It  is  often  called 
Balsamic  Sage.  .  • 

The  third  has  the  leaves  narrower  than  those  of  the  conmion  sort; 
they  are  lioary,  and  some  of  them  are  indented  on  their  edges  to- 
wards the  base,  which  indentures  have  the  appearance  of  ears.  Tim 
spikes  of  flowers  are  longer  than  those  of  the  two  [)rcceding  sorts,. 
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and  the  whorls  are  generally  naked:  the  flowers  are  smaller,  and  oi 
a  deeper  blue  than  those  of  the  Common  Sage.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe. 

The  fourth  species  has  the  lower  leaves  large,  in  good  ground 
seven  or  ei^ht  inches  lone;,  and  four  broad  at  the  base,  endintr  in 
blunt  poinls:  the  stems  large  and  clammy,  about  two  feet  high, 
with  leaves  of  the  same  shape,  but  smaller,  and  sending  out  small 
opposite  side  branches:  the  flowers  in  loose  terminating  spikes, 
composed  of  whorls,  of  a  pale  blue  colour.  It  is  biennial,  and  a 
native  of  S>'ria,  &c.  flowering  from  July  to  September. 

It  is  observed,   that  "  a  wine  is  made  from  the  herb  in  flower, 
boiled  with  sugar,  which  has  a  flavour  not  unlike  Frontiniac." 

The  fifth  has  the  leaves  of  a  thick  consistence,  having  several 
irregular  indentures  on  their  borders:  the  stem  near  a  foot  and  half 
high,  sending  out  two  or  four  branches  near  the  bottom,  which  grow 
erect,  the  whorls  of  flowers  large,  towards  the  top  barren.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  island  of  Candia,  and  biennial,  flowering  in  .June. 

The  sixth  has  a  perennial  brown  root,  the  thickness  of  the  middle 
finger,  striking  deep  into  the  earth,  and  furnisi;ed  Avith  numerous 
fibres:  the  stems  nearly  upright,  two  feet  high,  set  with  horizontal 
somewhat  viscid  hairs,  purplish,  especially  at  the  joints:  the  root- 
leaves  on  long  petioles,  varying  in  form,  oblong,  rounded  at  the  end, 
sometimes  a  little  pointed,  not  unfrequenlly  heart-shaped  at  the 
base,  but  more  commonly  the  leaf  runs  down  on  each  side  the 
foot-stalk,  and  to  a  greater  length  on  one  side  than  on  the  other, 
-very  slightly  hirsute,  on  the  margin  irregularly  waved  and  serrate  or 
toothed,  paler  beneath,  veiny  and  marked  with  small  glandular  con- 
cave dots:  stem-leaves  somewhat  remote,  the  lowermost  on  short 
footstalks,  then  ppermost  sessile:  the  flowers  in  whorls,  almost  naked, 
containing  about  six  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  all  the  four  conti- 
nents, flowering  during  the  whole  summer  from  June,  and  even  iu 
October. 

The  seventh  has  the  lower  leaves  heart-shaped,  acutely  crenate, 
of  a  thick  consistence,  seven  or  eight  inches  long,  and  four  broad  at 
the  base,  where  they  are  eared:  the  stem  four  feet  hisih,  having  two 
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or  three  pairs  of  smaller  leaves  on  the  lower  pari  of  ihc  joiuls:  th 
upper  part,  I'or  llu-  Ici.iilh  of  iwo  feet,  lu.s  whorls  of  llowers,  at  two 
or  three  inches  distance  iVoni  each  other,  without  any  leaves  nndcr 
them-  the  calyx  is  hairy  and  blunt:  the  helmet  of  the  corolla  arched, 
erect  and  blue,  terminating  in  a  blue  point;  the  two  side  segnients 
of  the  under  lip  are  of  a  violet  colour;  the  middle  segment,  whieh  is 
indented  at  the  point,  is  white,  and  curiously  spotted  with  violet  on 
the  inside;  the  two  side  lobes  turn  yellow  before  the  llower  drops. 
It  is  a  native  of  India,  flowering  liom  Miiy  lu  July. 

The  eiohth  has  the  stems  erect,  about  a  foot  and  halt  high:  the 
leaves  shaped  like  those  of  the  common  Red  Sage,  gradually  dimi- 
nishino-  ia  size  to  the  top:  the  stems  have  whorls  of  small  tlowers,  and 
are  leinninated  by  clusters  of  small  leaves,  and  forming  two  varieties; 
one  with  purple  and  another  with  red  lops.  For  the  sake  of  ihis 
coma  thev  are  preserved  in  gardens  for  ornament.  They  flower  ni 
June  and  July,  and  their  seeds  ripen  in  the  autumn.     It  is  a  native 

of  the  south  of  Europe. 

The  ninth  has  an  abiding  root,  composed  of  strong  woody  fibres: 
the  leaves  four  inches  long,  and  three  broad  at  the  base,  ot  a  pale 
yellowish  green  colour,  upon  footstalks  three  or  four  inches  long: 
Ihe  stems  'strong,  near  tour  ibel  high,  having  smaller  leaves^below, 
and  the  upper  pan  closely  sel  wiih  whorls  of  large  yellow  flowers. 
The  whole  plant  is  very  clammy,  and  has  a  strong  scent,  soinewhat 
like  common  Garden  Clary.  The  flowers  are  used  m  Holland 
to  give  a  flavour  to  the  Rhenish  wines.  It  is  a  native  ol  Germany, 
&e   flowering  from  June  to  November, 

The  tenth  has  the  stem  shrubby,  eight  or  ten  feel  high,  sending 
out  slender  four-cornered  branches  of  a  purplish  colour:  the  leaves 
thin,  pale  green,  and  hairy  on  their  under  side,  on  long  slender 
footstalks:  the  flowers  in  close  thick  spikes  at  the  end  ol  the 
branches,  having  a  line  blue  colour.  It  is  a  native  ol  Mexico, 
flowering  from  May  to  July. 

The  eleventh  has  the  stem  shrubby,  live  or  six  feet  high,  oividing 
into  many  branches  covered  with  a  flocky  down:  the  leaves  three 
inches  and  a  half  long,  and    an  inch  and  half  broad   at   the  base, 
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where  are  Iwo  acute  angular  ears:  petioles  long  and  woolly:  the  top 
of  the  stalk  branches  out  into  many  footstalks,  forming  a  sort  of 
panicle:  the  flowers  are  of  a  light  blue  colour,  and  are  ranged  in 
whorled  spikes,  having  two  small  leaves  under  each  whorl.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Canary  Islands,  flowering  from  June  to  September. 

The  twelfth  rises  with  a  shrubby  stalk  four  or  five  feet  high, 
dividing  into  branches:  the  leaves  are  ovate,  of  a  gray  colour:  the 
flowers  come  out  in  whorls  towards  the  end  of  the  branches;  they 
are  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  larger  than  those  of  the  common  Sage, 
appear  in  succession  most  of  the  summer  months,  and  those  which 
come  early  are  often  followed  by  seeds  ripening  in  autumn.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Cape. 

The  thirteenth  also  rises  with  a  shrubby  stalk  seven  or  eight  feet 
high,  covered  with  a  light-coloured  bark,  sending  out  branches  the 
whole  length,  which  grow  almost  horizontally:  the  leaves  are  of  a 
gray  colour:  the  flowers,  in  thick  short  spikes  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  are  very  large,  and  of  a  dark  gold  colour.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Cape,  flowering  from  May  to  November, 

The  fourteenth  has  the  stem  shrubby,  four  or  five  feet  high, 
dividing  into  several  branches:  the  flowers  of  a  pale  blue  colour: 
the  branches  have  often  punctures  made  in  them  by  insects,  pro- 
ducing protuberances  as  big  as  apples,  in  the  same  manner  as  galls 
upon  the  Oak,  and  the  rough  balls  upon  the  Briar.  It  is  remarked 
by  Martvn,  that  the  common  Sage  has  the  same  excrescences  in  the 
i.sland  of  Candia  or  Crete,  and  that  they  carry  them  to  market  there 
under  the  name  of  Sage  Apples.     It  was  found  at  Candia. 

The  fifteenth  has  the  stem  suitruticose,  the  height  of  a  man, 
upright,  brachiate,  somewhat  knotty,  loosely  chapped,  ash-coloured: 
the  branches  and  branclilets  opposite,  spreading,  four-cornered, 
naked  at  the  base,  rufous:  shoots  four-grooved,  green  at  the  top, 
clammy:  the  leaves  spreading,  acute  (in  the  garden  bliintish),  cre- 
nate-serrale,  somewliat  wrinkled,  veined,  with  the  midril)  and  veins 
prominent  only  beneath,  subcoriaceous,  greenish,  but  paler  on  the 
Ijaek:  petiole  scarcely  half  as  long  as  the  leaf,  round  on  one  side, 
grooved  on  the  other:  flowers   very   many,  from  the  axils  of  the 
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Shoots,  in  a  sort  of  whorl,  in  the  garden  commonly  (iv  o  togeilier,  the 
two  lower  of  which  are  later:  they  arc  on  short,  spreading,  one- 
flowered  peduncles,  jointed  at  the  top.  It  is  a  native  of  Peru, 
flowering  most  jiart  of  the  summer. 

Culture. — These  plants  are  iu  most  of  the  sorts  raised    without 
ujuch  difticulty. 

Culture  in  the  Sage  Kind. — This  in  all  the  varieties  may  be  effected 
by  slips  or  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  from  the  sides  of  tlie 
branches,  sometimes  also  by  bottom  rooted  oflsels,  and  likewise  by 
seed.  Slips  both  of  the  former  and  same  year's  growth  may  be  used. 
Those  of  the  first  sort  may  be  employed  in  April,  but  the  latter 
not  till  May,  or  later;  these,  however,  most  readily  strike  root,  and 
assume  a  free  growth. 

In  either  case  moist  weather  should   be  chosen:  and  haviiio-  re- 
course  to  some  good  bushy  plants,  a  proper  (luaniiiy  of  the  outward 
robust  side  shoots,  about  five,  six,  or  seven   inches  long,   should  be 
slipped  off",  trimming  off  all   the  lower  leaves,  then   planted  out  in 
some   shady   border,   with  a  dil:)ble,  in   rows  half  a  foot  asunder, 
putting  them  down  almost  to   their  tops,   giving  water  directly,  to 
settle  the  earth  close,  as  well  as  to  promote  an  early  emission  of 
root-fibres,  and  repeating  the  waterings  occasionally  iu  dry  weather: 
the  slips  in  general  soon  emit  fibres,  and   shoot  freely  at  top;   when 
they  have  a  tendency  to  spindle  up  wiih  slender  shoots,  or  run  up  to 
flower,   it  is  proper  to  top  them  short,  in  order  to  force  out  laterals 
below,   to  asume  a  bushy  growth :  they  mostly  form  tolerably  bushy 
plants  by  the  autumn,  when,  or  in  the  spring  following,  they  may 
be  removed,  with  balls  of  earth  about  their  roots,  and  planted  where 
they  are  to  remain,  either  in  four  feet  beds,  or  in  continued  rows,  a 
foot  and  half  asunder,  if  designed   as  a  close   plantation   for  use: 
those  designed  for  the  pleasure-ground  should   be  disposed   in   the 
borders,  Sec.  so  as  to  afford  variety. 

AVhere  there  are  rooted  offsets,  they  may  be  slij)ped  otf  separately 
with  the  fibres  to  them,  either  as  tlu;  plants  stand  in  the  ground,  or 
the  bunches  of  plants  taken  up  and  divided  into  as  many  separate 
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sli|)S  as  are  furnished  with  roots,  being  planted  out  al  once  where 
they  are  to  remain. 

The  phints  raised  from  young  shps  generally  form  the  strongest 
and  most  bushy  plants. 

In  raising  these  plants  from  seed,  which  is  but  seldom  practised, 
it  should  be  sown  in  April,  in  a  bed  of  light  rich  ea'th,  raking  it  in; 
the  plants  soon  come  up;  and  when  about  two  or  three  inches  high, 
should  be  pricked  out,  the  strongest  in  nursery  rows,  half  a  foot 
asunder,  to  gain  strength  till  the  autumn  or  spring  following,  and 
then  planted  out  with  balls  where  they  are  to  stand. 

In  the  after-culture  of  this  species  and  varieties,  all  that  is  re- 
quisite is  the  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds  in  summer,  cutting 
down  the  decayed  flower-stalks  in  autumn,  and  slightly  digging 
between  the  rows  in  the  same  season,  to  keep  them  clean  and  decent 
during  the  winter,  (Sec.  But  where  this  digging  is  not  done  in  the 
autumn  it  should  not  be  omitted  in  the  spring. 

The  leaves  of  the  Sage  should  be  gathered  with  care  and  atten- 
tion, not  to  cut  the  tops  too  close,  to  render  the  plants  naked  and 
stubby,  especially  when  late  in  autumn  and  winter;  in  which  they 
would  be  more  liable  to  suft'er  from  severe  frost  than  when  the  head 
is  preserved  somewhat  full  and  regular:  besides,  in  this  state  the 
plants  continue  longer  in  a  prosperous  free  growth. 

When,  in  any  old  plantation,  naked,  stubby,  or  decayed  parts 
occur,  they  should  be  cut  out,  and  any  straggling  irregular  growths 
reduced  to  order  by  occasional  pruning  in  spring  or  summer,  by 
which  the  plants  will  more  readily  emit  fresh  shoots  and  form  full 
heads. 

Fresh  plantations  of  Sage  should  be  formed  as  the  old  ones 
decline. 

In  continuing  them  where  the  ground  is  much  impoverished,  a 
little  dry  rotten  dung  should  be  pointed  in  lightly,  to  give  more 
vigour  to  the  plants. 

Culture  in  the  Clary  Kind. — These  in  the  herbaceous  kinds  are 
easily  raised  from  seed,  and  in  the  perennial  sorts  by  parting  the  roots. 
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The  seed  should  be  sown  in  March,  in  any  l^ed  or  l)order  of 
common  earlh,  raking  it  in;  and  when  the  plants  have  got  leaves  of 
two  or  three  inches  growth,  ihey  shoidd  be  planted  out  in  showery 
weather,  in  rows  eighteen  inches  distant,  and  at  the  same  distance 
in  the  lines:  they  soon  strike  root,  and  grow  large,  furnishing  large 
leaves,  fit  for  use  in  autumn,  winter,  and  the  following  spring. 

The  perennial  sorts  are  raised  iVom  seed  in  the  same  manner, 
setting  the  young  plants  out  in  the  summer  in  nursery- rows  till 
autunui,  when  they  should  be  plaiiltd  out  into  the  borders,  &c. 

The  annual  sorts  may  be  sown  in  spring  in  the  borders,  in 
patches,  to  remain. 

'I'he  roots  in  the  perennial  kinds  may  be  parted  in  aniumn,  or 
early  in  the  spring,  and  planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain. 

Culture  in  the  tender  Shruhhij  Kinds. — These  are  easily  increased 
by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots;  they  should  be  planted  in  pots  in 
the  spring,  and  plunged  in  a  hot-bed,  where  they  soon  emit  roots  at 
bottom  and  shoots  at  top,  and  should  be  gradually  hardened  to  the 
full  air:  but  cuttings  planted  in  summer  will  often  strike  without 
the  aid  of  a  hot-bed  when  planted  either  in  pots  or  in  a  bed  of 
natural  earth,  under  frames  and  lights,  or  covered  close  with  hand- 
glasses, and  shaded  from  the  mid-day  sun,  being  occasionally 
watered. 

The  young  plants  should  afterwards  be  potted  off  separately,  and 
nianaged  as  other  shrubby  exotics  of  the  green-house. 

The  last  sort  requires  a  warm  dry  green-house  in  winter,  and  to 
be  very  sparingly  watered. 

Some  of  the  sorts  are  useful  as  culinary  plants,  others  for  the 
purpose;  of  ornament  in  the  borders,  &c.  and  the  tender  sorts  in 
green-house  collections. 


PLATE  XLIX. 

1.  SANGUINARIA  CANADENSIS. 

CANADA    PUCCOON. 


This  genus  contains  a  plant  of  the  low  herbaceous  flowering 
kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Pohjandria  Mo7iogi/7iia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Rhoeadca'. 

The  characters  are  :  that  the  calyx  is  a  two-leaved  perianth, 
ovate,  concave,  shorter  than  the  corolla,  caducous :  the  corolla  hag 
eight  petals,  oblong,  blunt,  spreading  very  much,  alternately  interior 
and  narrower:  the  stamina  have  very  many  filaments,  simple,  shorter 
than  the  corolla:  anthers  simple:  the  pistillum  is  an  oblong  com- 
pressed germ:  style  none:  stigma  thickish,  two-grooved  with  a  streak, 
height  of  the  stamens,  permanent;  the  pericarpium  is  an  oblong  cap- 
sule, ventricose,  sharp  at  both  ends,  two-valvcd :  the  seeds  very  many, 
round,  acuminate 

The  species  is  5^.  Canadensis^  Canadian  Sanguinaria,  Bloodwort, 
or  Puccoon. 

It  has  a  tuberous,  thick,  fleshy  root,  placed  transversely,  with 
several  slender  fibres  descending  from  it,  of  a  reddish  saffron  colour, 
and  yielding  a  juice  of  the  same  hue,  which  is  bitter  and  acrid,  and 
flows  also  from  the  leaves  and  footstalks  when  cut.  In  the  spring 
the  root  puts  forth  slender  round  smooth  stems,  palish  green  or 
brownish  tinged  with  purple,  each  terminated  by  a  little  conical 
head,  which  expands  into  a  while  flower  of  eight  petals,  at  first  con- 
cave, then  flat,  and  finally  rolled  back  so  as  to  be  convex,  marked 
with  slender  streaks :  filaments  white,  with  saffron-coloured  anthers. 
When  the  flowers  are  about  expanding,  a  single  leaf  comes  out  upon 
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each  flower-stalk,  at  lirst  small,  compressed,  and  protecting  the  flower 
with  its  foot-stalk;  but  afterwards  becoming  larger,  and  uul'olding 
into  lobes,  like  those  of  the  fig,  which  are  thickish,  smooth,  internally 
of  a  deep  glaucous  green,  externally  of  a  whitish  glaucous  colour 
with  frequent  veins,  most  conspicuous  on  the  outside;  on  jielioles 
which  are  tlal  and  slightly  grooved  on  the  inside,  and  convex  on  the 
outside.  Three  or  four  flower-stems  arise  from  each  root,  and  sire 
surrounded  at  the  base  by  oblong,  membranaceous,  tender,  striated 
scales:  the  root,  leaves,  and  flowers  have  no  smell.  It  is  a  native  of 
America,  and  flowers  here  in  the  beginning  April. 

There  are  varieties  with  single  flowers,  with  semi-double  flowers, 
and  full  flowers. 

Culture. — This  plant  is  readily  increased  by  parting  the  roots, 
and  planting  ihem  out  in  the  borders  or  other  places  where  they 
are  to  remain,  in  the  autumnal  season,  when  the:  leaves  and  stems 
decay. 

They  should  have  a  loose  soil,  with  a  mixture  of  bog  earth  and 
rotten  leaves,  and  sheltered  situation,  not  too  much  exposed  to  the 
sun:  the  roots  should  not  be  parted  oftener  than  every  two  years. 

They  aflbrd  variety  in  the  liorders,  clumps,  and  other  parts  among 
other  low-growing  bulbous-rooted  plants. 


2.  SAXIFRAGA  CRASSIFOLIA. 

OVAL-LEAVED    SAXIFRAGE. 

This  genus  contains  plants  of  the  low  hardy  herbaceous  peren- 
nial kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Decandria  Digi/uia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  orner  of  Succuknta. 

The  characters  are:  that  tlie  calyx  is  a  one-leafed  perianth,  five- 
parted,  short,  acute,  permanent:  the  corolla  has  five  petals,  sj)read- 
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ing,  narrow  at  the  base:  ihc  stamina  have  ten  awl-sliaped  filaments: 
aiilliers  roiuulisli:  the  pislillnm  is  a  roundish  acuminate  germ,  end- 
ing in  two  short  styles:  sliginas  blunt:  the  pericarpium  is  a  subovate 
two-beaked  capsule,  two-eellcd,  opening  between  the  points:  the 
seeds  numerous,  minute. 

The  species  mostly  eullivated  are:  1.  S.  Cotyledon,  Pyramidal 
Saxifrage;  2.  S.  gnmulnto.  White  Saxifrage;  3.  S.  crassifolia,  Thick- 
leaved  Saxifrage  ;  4.  -S'.  umbrosa,  London  Pride ;  5.  S.  hjpnoides. 
Mossy  Saxifrage,  or  Ladies'  Cushion;  6.  S.  sarmentosa,  China  Saxi- 
frage; '.  S.  votumlifoUa,  Round-leaved  Saxifrage. 

There  are  other  species  that  may  be  cullivaled. 

The  first  has  the  panicle  very  much  branched,  many-flowered,  or 
branched  a  little  with  few  flowers:  the  petals  unspotted  or  spotted; 
and  according  to  Miller,  who  has  made  three  species  of  it,  the  roots 
are  perennial  and  fibrous,  and  the  leaves  are  gathered  into  circular 
heads,  embracino-  each  other  at  the  base  like  the  common  House- 
leek,  in  some  of  the  sorts  tongue-shaped,  about  two  inches  long, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad:  the  stem  about  a  foot  high,  pur- 
plish, a  little  hairy,  and  sending  out  several  horizontal  branches  the 
whole  lenuth  :  the  flowers  are  in  sniall  clusters  at  the  end  of  the 
branches;  white  with  several  red  spots  on  the  inside.  But  in  others 
the  leaves  arc  smaller.     It  is  a  native  of  the  Alps. 

It  is  observed,  that  when  these  plants  are  strong  they  produce 
very  large  pyramids  of  flowers,  which  make  a  fine  appearance;  and 
being  kept  in  the  shade,  and  screened  from  wind  and  rain,  continue 
in  beauty  a  considerable  lime:  they  flower  in  June.  There  are  seve- 
ral varieties.  ,  ,, . 

The  second  species  has  the  root  composed  of  several  little  grains 
or  knobs,  attached  to  one  main  fibre,  and  throwing  out  small  fibres 
from  their  base:  the  stem  is  erect,  round,  pubescent,  leafy,  some- 
what viscid,  branched  and  panicled  at  top,  of  a  brown  or  reddish 
hue,  with  which  colour  the  leaves,  &c.  are  also  tinged,  giving  the 
whole  herb  a  rich  glowing  appearance;  these  parts  are  also  clothed 
with  the  same  kind  of  hairs,  especially  the  calyx,  which  is  very 
clammy  to  the  touch  :    the  leaves  are  somewhat  fleshy,  lobed,  and 
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cut;  those  next  the  root  on  long  footstalks;  those  on  the  stem  alter- 
nate, subsessilc.     It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  tiowering  in  May. 

It  varies  with  double  flowers,  in  which  slate  it  is  cultivated  as  an 
ornamental  plant.  ^ 

The  third  has  the  root  superficial,  black,  scaly,  wilh  the  relics  ot 
dead  leaves,  the  thickness  of  a  finger  or  thumb,  round,  sendhig  down 
filiform  fibres  from  the  lower  surface:  the  stems  from  ihc  axils  of  the 
leaves  of  the  year  preceding  at  the  lops  of  the  roots  alternate,  very 
short,  almost  upright,  covered  with  the  sheaths  of  the  leaves,  quite 
simple,  but  branched  in  autumn:  the  leaves  three  or  four,  allernate, 
spreading  very   much,   ol)ovaie-ol)long,    creiiulate,    subrcluse,    very 
smooth,  veined,   a  span  long,   flat,  coriaceous:  the  petioles  shorter 
by  half  than  the  leaves,  roundish,  channelled,  smooth,  with  a  wide 
membrane  at  the  base,  of  an  ovale  form,  embracing,  and  in  the  win- 
ter season  serving  for  a   gem:  the  scape  or  peduncle  ternnnating, 
solitary,  erect,  a  span  high,  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger,  rounchsh, 
very  smooth,  purplish,  almost  naked,  many-flowered:  the  panicle  con- 
tracted, naked,  blood-red,  composed  of  pedate  racemes  :  the  flow- 
ers inferior,  drooping,  pedicelled  :  the  [n-dicels  short,  round,  rugged. 

Jt  is  observed,  that  "  the  stem  changes  every  year  into  root;  that 
which  flowers  one  year  losing  its  leaves  during  the  winter,  turnhig 
to  the  ground,  becoming  black,  and  putting  ibrth  fibres:'^  and  after 
the  plant  has  flowered,  the  stem  puts  forth  branches  from  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  which  have  the  panicle  of  flowers  for  the  next  year 
included  in  their  gems. 

According  to  Curtis,  the  leaves  are  large,  red  on  the  under,  and 
of  a  fine  shining  green  on  their  upper  surface,  and  may  be  ranked 
among  the  more  handsome  kinds  of  ibliage  :  the  flowering  stems, 
according  to  the  richness  and  moisture  of  the  soil  in  which  they  arc 
planted,  rise  from  one  to  two  or  even  three  feet  high;  at  top  sup- 
porting a  large  bunch  of  purple  pendulous  flowers,  expanding  in 
April  and  May,  and,  if  the  season  prove  iavourable,  making  a  fine 
apjwarance.     It  is  a  native  of  Siberia. 

It  is  remarked,  that  "  there  is  another  Saxifrage  in  gardens,  ex- 
ceedingly like  this  in  appearance,  but  diftering,  in  producing  larger 
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bunches  of  flowers,  and  in  having  larger,  rounder,  and  more  heart- 
shaped  leaves/' 

The  fourth  species  has  the  leaves  all  radical,  aggregate  in  tufts, 
spreading,  running  down  into  the  petiole,  even  and  quite  smooth, 
often  purple  beneath :  the  scape  a  span  high,  erect,  red,  hairy, 
many-flowered,  with  a  few  small  alternate  bractes:  the  flowers  up- 
right: the  calyx  finally  reflexed:  the  petals  obovate-lanceolate,  white 
or  flesh-coloured,  most  beautifully  dotted  with  yellow  and  dark  red: 
tiie  germ  altogether  superior,  rose-coloured:  the  capsule  ventricose, 
tipped  with  purple.  It  is  a  native  of  Ireland  and  England,  flower- 
ing in  June  and  July.  It  has  the  names  of  None-so-pretty,  and 
London  Pride. 

The  fifth  has  long  slender  fibrous  roots,  du'owing  man}'  procum- 
bent leafy  shoots,  which  grow  matted  together,  forming  thick  tufts: 
from  the  common  origin  of  these  arises  a  solitary  erect  round  stem, 
bearing  two  or  three  straggling  linear  undivided  leaves,  and  termi- 
nating in  an  upright  panicle  of  a  few  large  white  flowers:  the  leaves 
are  alternate,  linear,  acute,  pale  green,  smooth,  their  edges  only 
often  hairy  with  soft  white  woolly  threads:  tlie  leaves  on  the  shoots 
simple  and  undivided;  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  stem  all  deeply 
three-cleft,  with  the  segments  divaricate.  According  to  Withering, 
the  stem,  fruitstalks,  and  calyx  are  thickly  set  with  short  hairs  ter- 
minated by  red  globules,  and  the  rest  of  the  plant  thinly  set  with  fine 
white  hairs.  It  is  a  native  of  Britain,  flowering  in  May,  and  often 
again  sparingly  in  July  and  August.  • 

The  sixth  species  has  the  root-leaves  petioled,  cordale-suborbi- 
cular,  hairy,  crenate,  with  blunt  lobules,  oleraceous,  having  while 
veins  on  the  upper  surface,  beneath  liver-coloured :  the  petioles 
roundish,  longer  than  the  leaf:  the  stem  herbaceous,  round,  a  foot 
and  half  high,  almost  leafless,  pubescent,  as  the  whole  herb  is,  with 
hairs  standing  out;  the  whole  raceme  compound,  the  partial  racemes 
drooping  at  the  end  before  they  flower.  Branched  runners  proceed 
in  abundance  from  the  axils  of  the  root-leaves,  terminating  in  root- 
ing off-sets:  three  of  the  petals  are  smaller,  Avhitish  stained  with  red; 
two  larger,  white.     It  is  observed,  that  "  its  round  variegated  leaves. 
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and  strawberry-like  runners,  with  the  unconnnon  magnitude  of  the 
two  lower  pendent  petals,  joined  to  the  very  conspicuous  glandular 
nectary,  in  the  center  of  the  flower,  half  surroundinsi;  the  germ,  render 
it  strikingly  distinct."  It  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  flowering 
in  June  and  July. 

The  seventh  has  the  lower  leaves  almost  round,  on  long  footstalks, 
deeply  divided,  hairy  and  green  above,  pale  beneath:  the  stems 
erect,  about  a  foot  high,  channelled  and  hairy,  with  kidney-shaped 
leaves:  the  stem  puts  out  a  few  slender  footstalks  from  the  upper 
part,  which,  together  with  the  stem  itself,  are  terminated  by  small 
clusters  of  flowers,  white  spotted  with  red.  It  is  a  beautiful  phint,  and 
a  native  of  Switzerland,  &c. 

Culture. — The  fust  sort  may  be  readily  increased  by  planting  ofl"- 
sets  taken  from  the  sides  of  the  old  plants  in  small  [)ots  filled  with 
fresh  light  earth,  placing  them  in  the  shade  during  the  summer,  but 
letting  them  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  in  winter:  all  the 
ofl^"-sets  should  be  taken  ofl',  as  by  that  means  they  will  flower  much 
stronger:  the  young  plants  aflbrd  flowers  the  second  3'ear. 

The  second  sort  may  likewise  be  increased  in  the  same  way? 
Avhich  should  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain  in  July,  when 
the  stems  decay,  in  fresh  undunged  earth,  giving  them  a  shady  situa- 
tion till  winter:  they  should  be  set  out  in  large  tufts,  and  when  in 
the  open  ground  have  a  shady  place  assigned  them. 

The  third  sort  may  be  increased  with  little  trouble  by  parting  the 
roots,  and  planting  them  out  in  the  spring  or  autunm  in  the  open 
ground,  or  in  pots  in  the  former  situation,  being  protected  in  severe 
weather,  and  in  the  latter  removed  to  the  green-house  or  a  garden 
frame. 

The  fourth  may  also  be  raised  by  oft-sets  in  the  same  way,  a 
shady  situation  being  chosen. 

The  Hfth  sort  is  easily  increased  by  planting  its  trailing  rooted 
branches  in  the  autumn  where  they  are  to  remain:  it  should  have  a 
moist  soil  and  shaded  situation. 

1'lie  sixth  may  be  readily  raised   by  the  runners,  which  may  be 
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planted  in  pots  to  be  placed  in  the  green-house,  though  it  will  bear 
the  open  air  in  mild  winters  in  a  warm  sheltered  situation. 

The  last  may  be  increased  by  parting  the  roots  and  planting  them 
out  in  the  early  autumn:  it  should  have  a  moist  shady  situation,  with 
a  rather  stift'  loamy  soil. 

They  all  afford  ornament  and  variety  in  the  clumps,  borders,  and 
other  parts  of  pleasure-grounds;  except  the  sixth,  which  must  have 
a  place  in  the  green-house  collection.  '    -         ■ 
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PLATE  ]-. 

1.  SYRINGA   VULGARIS. 

LILAC. 


This  oenus  contains  plants  of  the  deciduous  riowcring-  shruhhv 

kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Diandiia  Mofiogi/n/a,  and  ranks  n\ 

the  natural  order  of  Scpiai-i.r. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  •)ne-leafed  perianth,  tubu- 
lar, small:  mouth  four-toothed,  erect,  permanent:  the  corolla  one- 
petallcd,  funnel-form  :  tid^e  cylindric,  very  long:  border  four-parled, 
spreading  ami  rolled  back:  segments  linear,  obtuse:  the  stamina 
have  two  filaments,  very  short:  anthers  small,  within  the  tube  of  the 
corolla:  the  i)is(illum  is  an  oblong  germ:  style  filiform,  length  of  the 
stamens:  stigma  bifid,  thickish:  the  pericarpium  is  an  oblong  cap- 
sule, compressed,  acuminate,  two-celled,  two-valved  :  valves  con- 
trarv  to  the  partition:  the  seeds  solitary,  oblong,  compressed,  acu- 
minate at  both  ends,  with  a  membranaceous  edge. 

The  species  cultivated  are:   1.  S.  vii/garis,  Common  Lilac:  1*.  S. 
Persica,  Persian  Lilac. 

The  first  is  a  shrub,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet  in  good  ground,  and  divides  into  many  branches;  those 
of  the  White  sort  grow  more  erect  than  the  Blue;  and  the  Purple  or 
Scotch  Lilac  has  its  branches  yet  more  diftused.  The  branches  of 
the  AVhite  are  covered  with  a  smooth  bark  of  a  gray  colour ;  in  the 
other  two  it  is  darker;  the  leaves  of  the  ^\'hite  are  of  a  brighter 
creen;  they  are  heart-shaped  in  all,  almost  five  inches  long,  and  three 
inches  and  a  hall   broad   near  the  l)ase,  placed  opposite,  on  foot- 
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slalks  an  inch  and  half  in  length.  The  buds  of  the  future  shoots, 
which  are  very  turgid  before  ihe  leaves  fall,  are  of  a  very  bright  green 
in  the  White  sort,  but  those  of  tlie  other  two  are  dark  green.  The 
flowers  are  ahvays  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots  of  the  former 
year;  and  below  the  flowers  other  shoots  come  out  to  succeed  them; 
as  that  part  upon  which  the  flowers  stand  decays  down  to  the 
shoots  below  every  winter.  There  are  generally  two  bunches  or 
panicles  of  flowers  joined  at  the  end  of  each  shoot;  those  of  the  Blue 
are  the  smallest,  the  flowers  also  are  smaller,  and  placed  thinner  than 
either  of  the  others;  the  bunches  on  the  White  are  larger,  but  those 
of  the  Scotch  are  larger  still,  and  the  flowers  fairer;  it  of  course  makes 
the  best  appearance:  the  panicles  of  flowers  grow  erect,  and,  being 
intermixed  with  the  bright  green  leaves,  have  a  fine  eftect,  which 
with  the  fragrancy  of  the  flowers,  renders  it  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful shrubs  of  the  garden:  the  flowers  appear  early  in  May,  or  to- 
wards the  end  of  April,  and  when  the  season  is  cool  continue  three 
weeks ;  but  in  hot  seasons  soon  fade.  It  is  supposed  a  native  of 
Persia. 

There  are  several  varieties:  as  with  white  flowers,  with  .blue  flow- 
ers, with  purple  flowers,  or  Scotch  Lilac. 

The  second  species  is  a  shrub  of  much  lower  growth  than  the  com- 
mon sort,  seldom  rising  more  than  five  or  six  feet  high:  the  stems  are 
covered  with  a  smooth  brown  bark:  the  branches  are  slender,  plia- 
ble, extend  wide  on  every  side,  and  frequently  bend  down  where 
they  are  not  supported :  the  leaves  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  broad,  of  a  deep  green  colour:  the  flowers 
in  large  panicles  at  the  end  of  the  former  year's  shoots,  as  in  the  for- 
mer; of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and  having  a  very  agreeable  odour. 
They  appear  at  the  end  of  May,  soon  after  those  of  the  common 
sort,  and  continue  longer  in  beauty,  but  do  not  perfect  their  seeds 
in  this  climate. 

There  arc  several  varieties:  as  the  common  purple-flowered,  white- 
flowered,  blue-flowered,  and  the  laciniated  or  cut-leaved. 

Culture. — These  plants  are  mostly  raised  by  suckers  or  layers,  and 
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sometimes  by  seeds.  The  suckers  should  be  taken  off  in  the  autumn 
or  spring,  with  root-fibres  to  them,  and  be  planted  out  either  in 
nursery-rows,  to  remain  a  year  or  two,  or  where  they  are  lo  remain. 
Tli(>  layers  may  be  made  from  the  young  pliant  shoots,  and  be  laid 
down  in  th(>  autunm,  in  the  usual  way,  when  in  the  aulinnu  following 
they  may  be  taken  off  and  planted  out,  as  in  the  suckers.  The  first 
sort  may  likewise  be  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  a  bed  of  connnon 
earth,  in  the  autumn  or  spring,  keeping  the  i)lants  clean  when  they 
come  up.  They  afford  variety  in  the  large  borders  and  other  parts 
of  shrubberies. 


2.  SARKACENA   FLAVA. 

\ ELLO W    S A IIR ACEN A . 


This  genus  contains  plants  of  the  herbaceous  perennial  kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Po/ijandrid  Monogi/tiia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Succu/ciita. 

'J'he  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  double  perianth;  losver 
three-leaved :  leaflets  ovate,  very  small,  deciduous  ;  upper  five- 
leaved;  leaflets  subovate,  very  large,  coloured,  deciduous:  the  corolla 
has  five  ovate  petals,  bent  in,  covering  the  stamens:  claws  ovate- 
oblong,  straight:  the  stamina  have  numerous  small  filaments:  anthers 
simple:  the  pislillum  is  a  roundish  germ  :  style  cylindrical,  very 
short:  stigma  clypeate,  peltate,  five-cornered,  covering  the  stamens, 
permanent:  the  pcricarpium  is  a  roundish  five-celled  capsule:  the. 
seeds  numerous,  roundish,  acuminate,  small. 

The  species  are:   1.  S.  jiava,   Y(>llow  Side-saddle  Flower;  2.  5. 
purpurea,  Purj)le  Side  saddle  Flower. 

The  first  has  the  leaves  near  three  feet  high,  small  at  the  bottom, 
but  widening  gradually  lo  the  top;  they  arc  hollow,  and  arched  over 
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at  the  moulh  like  a  friar's  cowl:  the  tlowcrs  grow  on  naked  pedicels, 
rising  from  the  root  to  the  height  of  three  feet,  and  are  of  a  green 
colour.  It  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  Virginia,  &c.  flowering  in  June 
and  Jul}'. 

The  second  species  has  a  strong  fibrous  root,  which  strikes  deep 
into  the  soft  earth,  from  which  arise  five,  six,  or  seven  leaves,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  of  the  plant;  these  are  about  five  or  six 
inches  long,  hollow  like  a  pitcher,  narrow  at  tlu^ir  base,  but  swell 
out  large  at  the  top;  their  outer  sides  are  rounded,  but  on  their  inner 
side  they  are  a  little  compressed,  and  have  a  broad  leafy  border 
runnino-  longitudinally  the  whole  length  of  the  tube;  and  to  the 
rounded  part  of  the  leaf  there  is  on  the  top  a  large  appendage  or  ear 
standing  erect,  of  a  brownish  colour;  this  surrounds  the  outside  of 
the  leaves  about  two  thirds  of  the  lop,  it  is  eared  at  both  ends, 
and  waved  round  the  border :  from  the  centre  of  the  root,  between 
the  leaves,  arises  a  strong,  round,  naked  footstalk,  about  a  foot 
high,  sustaining  one  nodding  flower  at  the  lop  :  the  leaflets  of  the 
upper  calyx  are  obtuse,  and  bent  over  the  corolla,  so  as  to  cover 
the  inside  of  it;  they  are  of  a  purple  colour  on  the  outside,  but  green 
within,  only  having  purple  edges:  the  petals  are  of  a  purple  colour, 
and  hollowed  like  a  spoon.  It  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of  North 
America,  in  boggy  situations. 

Culture. — As  these  plants  grow  naturally  in  sol't  boggy  situations, 
they  are  raised  with  difiiculty  here.  The  best  mode  is  to  procure 
them  from  the  places  of  their  natural  growth,  and  to  have  them 
taken  up  with  large  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots,  and  planted  in  tubs 
of  earth;  they  should  be  constantly  Avatered  during  their  passage, 
otherwise  they  decay  before  they  arrive:  as  there  is  little  probabi- 
lity of  raising  these  plants  from  seeds,  so  as  to  produce  flowers  in 
many  years,  if  the  seeds  should  even  grow,  young  plants  should  be 
taken  up  for  this  purpose,  as  they  are  more  likely  to  stand  than 
ihose  which  have  flowered  two  or  three  times.  When  the  plants 
are  brought  over,  they  should  be  planted  into  pretty  large  pots, 
which  should  be  filled  with  soft  spongy  earth,  mixed  with   rotten 
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wood,  moss,  and  turf,  which  is  very  like  the  natural  soil  in  which 
they  grow.  These  pots  should  be  put  into  tubs  or  large  j)ans 
which  will  hold  water,  with  which  they  must  be  constantly  sup- 
plied, and  placed  in  a  shady  situation  in  summer;  but  iu  winter 
be  covered  wilh  moss,  or  sheltered  under  a  frame,  otherwise  they 
will  not  live  in  this  climate  ;  having  free  air  admitted  in  mild 
open  weather. 


PLATE  LI. 

1.  SCABIOSA  ATROPURPUREA. 

SWEET    SCABIOUS. 


This  genus  contains  plants  of  the  herbaceous,  annual,  biennial, 
perennial,  and  shrubby  kinds. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Tetrandria  Monogynia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Aggregata;. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  common  perianth,  many- 
floAvered,  spreading,  many-leaved:  leaflets  in  various  rows  surround- 
ing the  receptacle,  and  placed  upon  it,  the  inner  ones  gradually- 
less:  proper  perianth  double,  both  superior;  outer  shorter,  mem- 
branaceous, plaited,  permanent;  inner  five-parted,  with  the  segments 
subulate-capillaceous:  the  corolla  universal  equal,  often  from  un- 
equal ones:  proper  one-petalled,  tubular,  four  or  five-cleft,  equal  or 
unequal:  the  stamina  have  four  filaments,  subulate-capillary,  weak: 
anthers  oblong,  incumbent:  the  pistillum  is  an  inferior  germ,  in- 
volved in  its  proper  sheath  as  in  a  calycle:  style  filiform,  length  of 
the  corolla:  stigma  obtuse,  obliquely  cmarginate:  there  is  no  peri- 
carpium:  the  seeds  solitary,  ovate-oblong,  involute,  crowned  vari- 
ously Avilh  proper  calyxes:  the  receptacles  common  convex,  chaffy, 
or  naked. 

The  species  mostly  cultivated  are:  1.  S.  alphia,  Alpine  Scabious; 
2.  S.  leiicantha.  Snowy  Scabious;  3.  S.  siiccisa,  Devil's-bit  Scabious; 
4.  S.  integrifoUa,  Red-flowered  Annual  Scabious;  5.  S.  tatarico.  Giant 
Scabious;  6.  S.  gramuntia.  Cut-leaved  Scabious;  7-  'S'.  stellata,  Starry 
Scabious;  8.  S.atropurpurea,  Sweet  Scabious;  p.  S.  argentea.  Silvery 
Scabious ;  10.  S.  gvaminifoUn,  Grass-leaved  Scabious ;  W.S.  Africmw, 
African  Scabious;   12.  S,  Crefica,  Cretan  Scabious. 
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The  first  has  a  perennial  root,  composed  of  many  strong  fibres 
which  run  deep  in  the  ground:  the  stems  several,  strong,  chan- 
nelled, upwards  of  four  feet  high:  the  leaflets  four  or  five  pairs, 
unequal  in  size  and  irregularly  placed,  ending  in  acute  points:  the 
flowers  arc  on  naked  peduncles,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  of  a 
whitish  yellow  colour,  appearing  at  the  end  of  June.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  Sec. 

The  second  species  has  a  perennial  root:  the  lower  leaves  almost 
entire,  serrate:  stem  stiff,  two  feet  high,  bifid  at  lop,  spreading;  in 
the  division  arises  a  naked  peduncle,  which,  as  also  the  divisions, 
are  each  terminated  by  a  single  flower,  composed  of  many  while 
florets.     It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  France,  &c. 

The  third  has  also  a  perennial,  oblong,  blackish  root,  near  the 
thickness  of  the  little  finger,  often  growing  obliquely,  stumped  at  the 
lower  end  so  as  to  appear  as  if  bitten  ofl',  whence  its  trivial  name, 
and  furnished  wilh  long  whitish  fibres:  the  stem  from  a  foot  to 
eighteen  inches  in  height,  upright,  branciied  at  top,  round,  rough 
with  hair,  and  often  of  a  reddish  colour:  the  branches  are  lengthened 
out,  and  each  bears  one  flower:  the  root-leaves  are  ovate,  quite  en- 
tire', blunter  than  the  others;  tlie  stem-leaves  lanceolate,  the  lower 
one's  remotely  toothed,  but  the  upper  ones  entire;  all  dark-green, 
rather  coriaceous,  harsh  and  hairy:  the  flowers  in  nearly  globular 
heads.     It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  flowering  from  August  to  the  end 

of  October. 

The  fourth  species  has  an  annual  root:  the  stem  is  not  hispid: 
the  branches  patulous:  the  root-leaves  like  those  of  the  Daisy,  ovate, 
bluntish,  rugged,  more  acutely  serrate;  stem-leaves  few;  branch- 
leaves  lanceolate,  embracing,  ciliale  at  the  base,  seldom  toothed  or 
pinnalifid,  very   long.     It  is  a  native  of  Germany,  flowering  from 

June  to  August. 

The  fifth  rises  wilh  a  strong  branching  stalk  four  or  five  feet  high, 
closely  armed  with  stiff  i)rickly  hairs;  lower  hairs  spear-shaped, 
about  seven  inches  long,  and  near  four  broad  in  the  middle,  deej)ly 
cut  on  the  sides;  the  stem-leaves  more  entire,  some  of  them  sharply 
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serrate;  those  at  the  top  linear  and  entire:  the  flowers  from  the  sides 
and  al  the  top  of  the  stalks,  white,  and  each  sitting  in  a  bristly 
calyx:  the  root  is  biennial.     It  is  a  native  of  Tartary,  &c. 

The  sixth  species  has  the  root-leaves  villose,  ash-coloured,  deeply 
pinnatifid;  Avith  the  pinnules  blunt,  distinct,  the  lower  ones  linear 
and  entire,  the  upper  gradually  wider,  blunt,  gash-toothed:  the 
stem-leaves  bipinnate,  with  the  leaflets  linear,  narrow,  unequal, 
scarcely  pubescent:  the  stem  afoot  and  half  in  height:  it  flowers 
A'ery  late,  even  in  November,  and  is  perenniaL  It  is  a  native  of  the 
sou  til  of  France,  &c. 

The  seventh  is  annual,  the  stems  three  feet  high,  hairy:  the 
leaves  oblong,  deeply  notched;  the  upper  ones  cut  almost  to  the 
midrib  into  fine  segments:  the  flowers  on  long  peduncles:  the  re- 
ceptacles are  globular:  the  florets  large,  spreading  open  like  a  star, 
of  a  pale  purple  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain  and  Barbary, 
flowering  in  July  and  August. 

It  varies  with  different  jagged  leaves,  and  with  red  and  white 
flowers. 

The  eighth  species  has  a  fibrous  annual  biennial  root,  crowned 
Avith  a  large  tuft  of  oblong  leaves,  variously  jagged  and  cut  on  the 
edges:  the  stems  upright,  numerously  branched  on  every  side,  three 
feet  high  or  more:  the  calyx  is  twelve-leaved,  recurved,  linear,  the 
length  of  the  corolla:  the  flower  very  dark  purple,  with  white  an- 
thers: the  fruit  ovate:  the  receptacle  subulate,  with  bristle-shaped 
chaffs.  It  flowers  from  June  to  October:  the  flowers  are  very 
sweet,  and  there  is  a  great  variety  in  their  colour,  some  being  of  a 
purple  approaching  to  black,  others  of  a  pale  purple,  some  red  and 
others  variegated.  It  also  varies  in  the  leaves,  some  being  finer  cut 
than  others:  and  sometimes  from  the  side  of  the  calyx  come  out 
many  slender  peduncles  sustaining  small  floAvers,  like  the  (proliferous 
or)  Hen-and-chicken  Daisy. 

The  ninth  is  a  Ioav  perennial  plant,  Avilh  a  branching  stalk 
spreading  Avide  on  every  side;  the  leaves  are  of  a  silvery  colour; 
the  floAvers  are  small,  pale,  and  have  no  scent:  the  stem  has  white 
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hairs  thinly  scattered  over  it:  the  root-leaves  are  somewhat  toothed: 
stem-leaves  undivided,  and  cilialc  towards  the  base.  It  is  a  nalivc 
of  the  Levant,  flowering  from  June  to  October. 

The  tenth  species  has  a  perennial  root,  from  which  arise  three  or 
four  stalks,  the  lower  parts  of  which  have  linear  leaves  about  four 
inches  long,  and  the  eighth  of  an  inch  broad,  of  a  silvery  colour, 
ending  in  acule  points:  the  upper  part  of  the  stalk  is  naked  for  six 
or  seven  inches  in  length,  and  sustains  at  the  top  one  pale-blue 
flower.     It  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Dau])hine  flowering  in 

July.  ' 

The  eleventh  has  a  weak  shrubby  stalk,  which  divides  into  several 
branches,  and  rises  about  live  feet  high:  the  leaves  arc  ovate-lanceo- 
late, three  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  half  broad,  deeply  crenate, 
of  a  light  green,  and  a  little  hairy:  the  peduncle  terminating,  sus- 
taining one  pale  flesh-coloured  flower.  It  is  a  native  of  Atriea, 
flowering  from  July  to  October:  it  varies  in  the  leaves.  The  variety 
with  the  leaves  finely  cut,  has,  according  to  Miller,  the  stalks  hairy, 
and  dividing  into  several  branches:  the  bottom  leaves  are  lanceo- 
late crenate  and  entire;  but  those  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stalk  arc 
bipinnatc:  the  flowers  are  produced  on  long  naked  footstalks  from 
the  end  of  the  branches;  are  of  a  pale  flesh-colour  and   large,  but 

no  scent. 

The  twelfth  rises  with  a  shrubby  stalk  three  feet  high,  and  divides 
into  several  woody  knotty  branches:  the  leaves  are  narrow,  silvery, 
entire,  four  inches  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad:  the  flowers 
stand  upon  very  long  naked  peduncles  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
and  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  Candia  and  Sicdy. 
According  to  Miller,  the  plant  from  Candia  has  shorter  and  much 
broader  leaves,  and  not  so  white  as  those  of  the  Sicilian ;  the  flowers 
are  not  so  large,  and  are  of  a  pale  purple  colour. 

C»/^«re.— All  the  annual  and  biennial  sorts  may  be  increased  by 
seed,  which  should  be  sown  in  a  bed  or  border  of  common  mould, 
or  in  j)ots  to  be  forwarded  in  the  hot-bed  in  the  early  spring 
months;  but  the  biennial  sort  is  better  sown  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
summer,  as  about  August,  as  they  flower  stronger  and  more  fully 
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the  following   summer.      Some    may   however  be   sown    at    both 
seasons. 

When  the  plants  have  attained  some  growth,  in  the  spring-sown 
sort,  they  should  be  pricked  out  in  the  places  where  they  are  to 
oTow,  on  beds,  to  be  afterwards  removed:  and  in  the  autumn-sown 
sorts  into  nursery-rows,  six  or  eight  inches  apart,  to  be  removed  into 
the  places  where  they  are  to  remain,  with  balls  about  their  roots,  in 
the  following  spring,  being  duly  watered  and  kept  free  from  weeds. 

The  starry  sort  is  best  sown  in  patches  in  the  borders  or  clumps 
where  the  plants  are  to  flower. 

The  herbaceous  perennial  kinds  may  be  readily  increased  by 
sowing  the  seeds  in  a  bed  or  border  of  good  light  enrth,  in  the  spring 
season,  the  plants  being  planted  out  when  they  have  attained  a  little 
growth  where  they  are  to  grow :  they  are  also  capable  of  being 
raised  by  parting  the  roots  and  planting  them  out  where  they  are  to 
grow  in  the  autumn. 

The  shrubby  kinds  may  be  readily  raised  by  planting  slips  or 
cuttings  of  the  young  branches  in  the  spring  or  summer  season,  in 
the  former  season  in  pots,  and  plunged  in  a  moderate  hot-bed,  or 
under  a  glass  frame;  but  in  the  latter,  in  the  open  ground,  being 
well  shaded  and  watered.  They  soon  become  tolerably  well  rooted, 
and  in  the  autumn  may  be  potted  off  into  separate  pots  filled  with 
light  loamy  earth,  and  managed  in  the  same  manner  as  other  exotic 
green-house  plants  during  the  winter. 

The  annual  and  perennial  sorts  afford  ornament  and  variety 
among  other  plants  of  the  flower  kind  in  the  borders,  &c.  and  the 
shrubby  kinds  produce  variety  in  green-house  collections^ 
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2.  SCILLA  CAMPANULATA. 

BELL-FLOWERED    SQUILL. 


This  genus  contains  plants  of  the  hardy,  bulbous-rooted,  peren- 
nial kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Hexandria  Monogynia,  and  ranks 

in  the  natural  order  of  Coronaria. 

The  characters  are :  that  there  is  no  calyx:  the  corolla  has  six 
ovate  petals,  spreading  very  much,  deciduous:  the  stamina  have  six 
awl-shaped  fdaments,  shorter  by  half  than  the  corolla:  anthers 
oblong,  incumbent:  the  pistilhim  is  a  roundish  germ:  style  simple, 
length  of  the  stamens,  deciduous:  stigma  simple:  the  pericarpumi 
is  a  subovatc  capsule,  smooth,  three-grooved,  three-celled,  three- 
valved:  the  seeds  many,  roundish. 

The  species  are:  1.  S.  maritima.  Officinal  Squill;  2.  S.  Lilio- 
Uijadnthus,  Lily-rooted  S(iuill;  3.  S.  Italka,  Italian  S(iuill;  4.  S. 
Feniviana,  Peruvian  Stiuill;  5.  S.  amanu.  Nodding  Squill ;  6.  S.  cam- 
pamdafa,  Spanish  Scpiill ;  7-  S.  autumnalis.  Autumnal  Squill. 

The  lirst  has  a  very  large  root,  somewhat  pear-shaped,  composed 
of  many  coats  as  in  the  Onion,  and  having  several  fd)res  coming 
out  at  the  bottom,  and  striking  deej)  in  the  ground.  From  the 
middle  of  the  root  arise  several  shining  leaves,  a  foot  long,  and  two 
inches  broad  at  their  base,  lessening  all  the  way  to  the  top,  where 
they  end  in  jjoints;  they  continue  green  all  the  winter,  and  decay  in 
the  spring:  then  the  tlower-stalk  comes  out,  rising  two  feet  high, 
naked  about  half  way,  and  terminated  by  a  pyramidal  thyrse  of 
flowers,  which  are  white.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain,  Portugal,  &c. 
flowering  here  in  April  and  May. 

There  arc  varieties  with  a  red,  and  with  a  white  root. 

The  second  species  has  a  scaly  root  hke  the  Lily;  it  is  oblong 
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and  3'ellou',  very  like  tliat  of  Martagon:  the  leaves  are  shaped  like 
those  of  the  Wiiite  Lily,  but  are  smaller:  the  stalk  is  slender,  and 
rises  a  foot  high ;  it  is  terminated  by  blue  flowers,  which  appear  in 
June.     It  is  a  native  of  Spain,  Portugal,  &c. 

The  third  has  a  roundish  solid  bulb,  like  that  of  the  hyacinth: 
the  leaves  come  out  sparsedly,  and  are  very  like  those  of  the  English 
hare-bells:  the  stem  seven  or  eight  inches  high,  terminated  by 
clustered  floAvers  of  a  pale  blue  colour;  at  first  disposed  in  a  sort  of 
umbel  or  depressed  spike,  but  afterwards  drawing  up  to  a  point  and 
formino-  a  conical  corymb. 

The  fourth  species  has  a  large  solid  root,  raised  a  little  pyramidal 
in  the  middle,  covered  with  a  brown  coat,  from  this  come  out  before 
winter  five  or  seven  leaves,  six  or  eight  inches  long,  of  a  lucid  green, 
keeled,  and  spreading  almost  flat  on  the  ground:  from  the  centre  of 
these  come  out  one,  two,  or  three  scapes,  thick,  succulent,  six  or 
eight  inches  high,  terminated  by  a  conical  corymb  of  flowers,  upon 
pretty  long  pedicels. 

There  are  varieties  with  a  deep  blue,  and  Avith  a  white  flower;  it 
is  often  known  by  the  name  of  Hyacinth  of  Peru.  It  is  a  native  of 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Barbary. 

The  fifth  has  a  large  solid  purplish  root,  from  which  come  out 
five  or  six  leaves,  lying  on  the  ground,  above  a  foot  long,  and  an 
inch  broad,  keeled,  channelled,  and  of  a  lucid  green ;  from  among 
these  arise  two,  three,  or  four  purplish  stalks,  eight  or  nine  inches 
high,  sustaining  towards  the  top  five  or  six  flowers,  which  come  out 
singly  from  the  side;  they  are  of  a  violet-blue  colour,  and  appear  in 
April.     It  is  a  native  of  the  Levant. 

In  the  sixth  species  the  bulb  is  oblong,  white,  whence  come  out 
five  or  six  leaves  a  foot  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  of  a  lucid 
green,  and  a  little  keeled:  scape  nine  or  ten  inches  high,  firm,  and 
sustaining  many  flowers  at  the  top,  disposed  in  a  loose  panicle,  each 
on  a  pretty  long  pedicel  which  is  erect,  but  the  flower  itself  nods: 
the  corolla  is  of  a  deep  blue-violet  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  flowering  in  May. 

The  seventh  has  the  bulb  ovate-roundish,  coated,  Avhilish:  the 
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leaves  numerous,  much  shorter  than  the  scape,  two  or  three  inches 
long,  linear,  obtuse,  channelled,  spreading,  scape  from  three  or  four 
to  six  inches  in  height,  round,  upright,  striated,  below  whitish  green, 
above  purplish,  appearing  villose  when  magnified.  Sometimes  there 
is  a  second  scape:  the  flowers  six,  ten,  or  even  twenty  in  a  corymb, 
Avhich  is  soon  lengthened  out  into  a  raceme.  It  is  a  native  of 
France,  Spain,  &c. 

It  is  observed,  that  "  most  old  writers  distinguish  a  larger  and  a 
smaller  sort;  but  these  differ  merely  in  size:  and  some  have  noticed 
a  variety  with  while  flowers." 

Culture. — These  plants  may  be  increased  by  offsets  from  the 
roots,  and  by  seeds,  but  the  first  is  the  better  mode. 

The  offsets  may  be  taken  off  every  other  year,  and  be  planted 
out  at  the  time  the  leaves  and  stems  decay. 

The  seed  should  bo  sown  in  the  autumn,  on  light  mould,  in 
shallow  boxes  or  pans,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Hyacinth,  the 
same  circumstances  being  attended  to  in  the  culture.  The  plants 
are  long  in  flowering  in  this  way,  except  in  the  last  species,  which 
should  have  a  dry  loamy  soil. 

The  first  sort,  as  being  a  native  of  the  sea-shores,  cannot  be  well 
propagated  in  other  situations,  as  the  plants  are  apt  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  frosts  in  winter,  and  to  grow  indifferently  in  the  summer 
season  from  the  want  of  salt  water. 

Tliey  afford  variety  in  the  beds  and  borders  of  pleasure-grounds. 


PLATE  LII. 

1.  SEDUM  ANACAMPSEROS. 

EVERGREEN    ORPINE. 


This  genus  contains  plants  of  the  hardy  herbaceous  succulent 
kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Decandria  Pentagynia,  and 
ranks  in  the  natural  order  of  Succident(t. 

The  characters  are :  that  the  calyx  is  a  five-cleft  perianth,  acute, 
erect,  permanent:  the  corolla  has  five  petals,  lanceolate,  acuminate, 
flat,  spreading:  nectaries  five;  each  a  very  small  emarginate 
scale,  inserted  into  each  germ  at  the  base  on  the  outside:  the 
stamina  have  ten  awl-shaped  filaments,  length  of  the  corolla:  an- 
thers roundish:  the  pistillum  has  five  oblong  germs,  ending  in 
more  slender  styles:  stigmas  obtuse:  the  pcricarpium  five  capsules, 
spreading,  acuminate,  compressed,  emarginate  towards  the  base, 
opening  on  the  inside  longitudinally  by  a  suture :  the  seeds  nume- 
rous, very  small. 

The  species  cultivated  are  1.6'.  Telephiuin,  Orpine  Stonecrop; 
2.  S.  Anacampseros,  Evergreen  Orpine;  3.  S.  Aizoon,  Yellow  Stone- 
crop;  4.  S.  popidifolium.  Poplar-leaved  Stonecrop;  5.  S.  stellatum. 
Starry  Stonecrop ;  6.  S.  Cepcea,  Purslane-leaved  Stonecrop ;  7.  5*. 
dasi/phi/l/um.  Thick-leaved  Stonecrop;  8.  S.  rejiexum.  Yellow  Stone- 
crop; Q.  S.  riipestre,  Rock  Stonecrop;  10.  S.  Hispanicum,  Spanish 
Stonecrop;  11.  S.  album,  White  Stonecrop;  12.  S.  acre,  Biting 
Stonecrop,  or  Wall  Pepper;  13,  S.  sexangidare.  Insipid  Stonecrop; 
14.  S.  Anglicum,  English  or  Mild  White  Stonecrop;  15.  S,  annuum. 
Annual  Stonecrop. 

The  first  has  a  perennial  tuberous  root:  the  stems  from  one  to 
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Iwofeet  lii<>h  and  upwards,  upiif^lil,  .siinj)lc  or  unhranched,  leafy, 
round,  suioolli,  solid,  reddisli  and  ol'teu  dolled  wilii  rod:  the  leaves 
aJuiost  eoveiing  llie  stem,  sessile,  ovale,  Hesliy,  loolh-serrale,  smooth 
and  even,  oC  a  blueish-green  colour:  the  corynd)s  terniinatini;, 
many-flowered,  close  or  heaped  together:  the  flowers  deep  |)urple, 
very  rarely  while  in  this  climate,  ihough  that  seems  lo  he  the  most 
common  colour  in  some  foreign  countries.  Jl  is  a  native  of 
Portuiial.  •  . 

There  are  several  varieties,  as  witli  purj)li;  flowers,  with  while 
flow«Ms,  with  broad  leaves,  and  tiie  Clrealer  Orpine. 

'J'he  second  species  has  flbrous  perennial  roots:  the  stems  Irailino-; 
the  leaves  standing  alternate  round  the  stems,  almost  an  inch  lonf, 
and  half  an  inch  broad:  the  flowers  in  a  compact  corvm,  sitlino- 
close  on  the  top  of  the  stem:  they  i\m  star-shaj)ed,  of  a  purple 
.colour,  and  appear  in  July.  It  is  an  evergreen  ;  and  a  naliv(>  of 
Germany. 

'I'he  third  has  a  perennial  root,  composed  of  many  thick  fleshy 
fibres,  from  which  come  out  several  stalks  rising  near  a  foot  hi  oh: 
the  leaves  are  alternate  on  every  side,  thick,  two  inches  and  a  half 
long,  and  three  (juarters  of  an  inch  broad,  and  slightly  serrate:  the 
flowers  bright  yellow,  it  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  flowering  from  Julv 
to  September. 

The  fourth  species  has  ihe  leaves  cordate,  thick  and  flesh v:  tlic 
stem  herbaceous,  branched,  erect,  patulous,  even,  a  fool  hi<ih:  the 
leaves  aUernale,  remote,  only  at  the  ramifications,  blunt,  fleshv', 
smooth.  When  it  grows  in  an  open  situation,  exposed  to  the  sun, 
the  leaves  and  stalks  become  of  a  bright  vcd  colour.  It  is  a  native 
of  Siberia,  and  the  only  hardy  Sedum  cultivated  with  us  that  has  a 
shrubby  stalk:  the  leaves  are  deciduous.  It  flowers  in  July  and 
August,  and  is  proper  for  a  rock  plant. 

The  fifth  is  a  low  annual  plant:   the  stalks  rise  three  inches  hiiili, 
dividing  at  lop  into  two  or  three  parts:   the  flowers  come   out  sinojy 
from  the  side  of  the  stalk;  are  white,  star-pointed,  and  succeeded  bv 
star-pointed  rough  ca|)sules.     it  is  a  native  of  Germany,  &c. 
,      The  si.\lh  species  has  also  an  annual  root:  the  slalks  six  or  seven 
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inches  high,  dividing  into  smaller  brandies,  which  sustain  small 
while  tiowei's,  growing  in  large  panicles.  It  is  a  native  of  Germany, 
France,  &c. 

Tlicre  is  a  variety  which  has  the  stem  more  erect,  and  the  lower 
leaves  in  threes  or  fours,  the  next  opposite,  and  the  uppermost 
alternate. 

The  seventh  lias  a  perennial  (biennial)  root,  composed  of  small 
white  fibres:  the  stems  numerous,  weak,  prostrate  and  creeping, 
about  three  inches  long  or  somewhat  more,  branched,  in  tufts, 
round,  weak,  clammy,  leafy:  the  flowering  branches  erect:  the 
leaves  mostly  opposite,  closely  imbricate,  sessile,  very  thick  and 
ileshy,  broader  than  long,  convex  on  the  lower,  nearly  plane  on  the 
upper  surface,  glaucous  often  Avilh  a  tinge  of  purple;  dolled  and 
sometimes  havino;  a  net  of  red  veins:  on  the  flowerins  branches 
they  are  alternate.  It  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  aS: 
France,  &c. 

When  introduced  into  a  garden,  it  propagates  itself  freely  upon 
walls,  in  waste  places,  and  about  ganlen  pots;  and  no  plant  is 
better  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  decorating  rock-work,  as  it  grows 
without  any  trouble,  in  any  aspect,  multiplying  very  much  by  young 
shoo'.s,  and  always  looks  beautiful. 

The  eighth  species  has  also  a  perennial  root:  the  stems  round, 
leafy,  branched  at  the  base,  often  hanging  down,  erect  at  the  top: 
the  leaves  scattered,  allernalc,  adnate-sessile,  loose  at  the  base,  and 
produced,  erect  above,  compressed,  acuminate,  extremely  succulent, 
smooth,  rather  glaucous,  frequently  tinged  with  red;  the  lower  ones 
turned  back;  when  old  they  easily  fall  off:  the  flowers  are  in  a  ter- 
minating subcynied  panicle,  with  many-tlowered  branches,  for  the 
most  part  recurved:  the  flowers  erect,  bright  yellow.  It  is  a  native 
of  FiUrope,  and  is  common  t  ere  on  walls  and  thatched  roofs,  and 
rocks  in  the  northern  counties,  flowering  in  July. 

The  ninth  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  eighth:  the  leaves  closely 
imbricate  (before  floweiing)  in  five  or  six  rows,  glaucous,  flatted  a 
liille,  acuminate;  on  the  floweiing  stem  somewhat  remote,  as  in  that 
sort, "all  erect,  not  bent  back  at  tue  point.     According  to  VVilheringj 
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the  disposition  of  ihc  leaves  in  five  or  six  rows  may  be  best  observed 
by  vio\vin<>;  (lie  |)lanl  with  the  ends  of  the  branches  opposed  lo  ihe 
eye:  ihe  paniele  snbeytned,  niany-Howered,  widi  the  branchlets 
scarcely  i(  flexed:  the  flowers  of  a  bright  yellow  or  gold  colour,  often 
six-cleft.  It  is  a  naiive  of  England  and  Wales,  &c.  perennial, 
flowering  in  July. 

This,  as  well  as  the  above,  is  cultivated  in  Holland  and  Germany 
to  mix  with  lettuc.s  in  salads. 

The  tenth  has  a  slender,  fibrous,  perennial  root:  the  stems  seve- 
ral, a  hand  high,  rcc  ining  at  the  base,  and  then  erect,  round,  tinged 
ivith  red:  the  leaves,  on  the  flowering  stems,  pale  green  doited  with 
purple,  oblong,  lhicki>h,  round  on  one  side  and  flat  on  the  other; 
towards  the  top,  under  the  flowers,  more  sweliin"  and  shorter: 
leaves  on  young  plants  or  baricn  shools,  in  bundles,  glaucous,  with- 
out any  purple  tlols,  thinner,  frou)  a  nairow  base  widening  gradually, 
and  entling  in  a  ijluiit  point:  the  stems  divide  at  lop  into  a  few 
branchlets,  forming  a  sort  of  und)cl,  (or  rather  cyme)  bearing  sessile, 
star-like  white  flowers,  stained  with  pale  purple  from  a  j)iirple 
groove  running  along  the  petals:  these  arc  six,  sometimes  seven  in 
number,  keeled  and  cuspcd.  It  is  a  naiive  of  Sjiain  and  Carinthia, 
flowering  in  July. 

'J'he  eleventh  species  has  a  perennial,  fibrous  root:  the  stems 
decumbent  at  bottom,  and  there  throwing  out  fibres;  flowering  stems 
upright,  from  three  inches  lo  a  span  in  luighl,  round,  leafy,  branched, 
smooth  :  the  leaves  scattered  thinly,  spreading  out  horizontally,  ses- 
sile, cylindrical,  very  blunt,  smooth,  fleshy,  somewliat  glaucous  and 
generally  reddisji:  panicle  lerminaling,  allernately  branched,  sub- 
cymose,  many-flowered,  smooth.  Jt  is  a  native  of  J'urope,  on  rocks, 
walls  and  roofs,  flowering  in  July. 

It  is  eaten  by  some  as  a  pickle. 

The  twelfth  has  also  a  |>erennial,  fibrous  root:  the  stems  nume- 
rous, growing  in  tutls,  much  b  anched,  decumbent,  and  creeping  at 
the  base,  then  upright,  three  inches  high,  smooth,  round,  very  leafy: 
the  leaves  closely  imbricate,  bluni,  flatted  a  liiile,  from  upright 
spreading,  loose  at  the  base:  the  cymes  terminating,  solitary,  t'cw- 
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flowered:  the  flowers  erecl,  sessile.  It  is  a  native  of  Euro{>e, 
flowering  in  July. 

The  lliirleenth  species  has  the  habit  of  the  preceding  sort,  l)ut 
is  somewhat  larger:  the  leaves  are  suljcylindrical ;  not  ovate,  and 
come  out  mostly  by  threes  in  a  double  row,  and  hence  appear  to  be 
imbricate  in  six  rows;  this  is  most  obvious  in  the  young  shoots: 
they  are  very  spreading,  loose  at  the  base,  and  scarcely  gibbous: 
the  cyme  is  leafy:  the  flowers  of  a  golden->'ellow  colour.  It  is  not 
acrid.  It  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  flowering  at  the  end 
of  June. 

The  fourteciilh  has  an  annual,  fibrous  root:  the  stems  in  lufts, 
decumbent  at  the  base,  smooth,  red,  leafy:  the  leaves  mostly  alter- 
nate or  nearly  opposite,  blunlish,  somewhat  glaucous,  produced  and 
loose  at  the  base:  the  cymes  terminating,  solitary,  almost  leafless, 
racemed;  the  flowers  erect,  five-cleft.  It  is  a  native  of  Britain  and 
Norway. 

The  fifteenth  species  is  also  an  annual  plant,  with  an  erect  stalk, 
seldom  rising  above  two  or  three  inches  hioh;  the  leaves  are  of  a 
grayish  colour:  the  flowers  are  small  and  while,  and  grow  at  the  top 
of  the  stalk,  in  a  rellexed  spike.  It  is  a  native  of  the  North  of 
Europe. 

Culture. — These  plants  are  all  raised  without  much  difliculty,  by 
proper  care  and  attention  to  have  the  soil  dry  and  of  the  poor  sandy 
kind.  '      .       -         ,  .,       - 

Culture  in  the  Orpine  sorts. — These  may  all  be  readily  increased 
by  planting  cuttings,  during  the  summer  months,  in  light  mould  in  a 
shady  situation,  or  in  pots  placed  in  similar  situations.  The  plants 
in  the  open  ground,  as  well  as  those  in  pots,  should  be  kept  clean 
from  weeds,  and  be  watered  frequently  when  the  weather  is  dry. 

Tliey  niay  likewise  be  raised  by  parting  the  roots,  and  planting 
them  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  spring  or  autumn.  AVhen  the 
plants  are  onqc  well  established,  they  spread  rapidly,  and  require 
little  or  no  care. 

Culture  in  the  Stonecrop  kind. — These  are  raised  without  much 
trouble,  by  planting  out  their  trailing  stalks  in  the  spring  or  summer 
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season,  which  readily  take  root.  They  thrive  most  perfectly  on  old 
walls,  buildings,  or  roek-works.  Where  cuttings  or  roots  of  the 
])erennial  kinds  are  planted  in  some  soft  mud,  placed  upon  such 
situations,  they  cpiickly  take  root  and  spread  into  the  dillercnt  jomts 
antl  crevices,  covering  the  whole  in  a  very  short  lime. 

'J'he  seeds  of  the  annual  sorts  also,  Avhen  sown  soon  after  they 
become  ripe  in  such  situations,  soon  come  up  and  support  them- 
selves without  further  trouble. 

Most  of  the  perennial  sorts  are  kept  in  the  nurseries  in  full 
plants,  lit  for  setting  out  in  the  borders,  pots,  &c.  either  in  the  spring 
for  flowering  the  same  year,  or  in  the  autumn  to  flower  in  the  Ibllow- 

ing  year.  ■ 

These  plants  may  be  planted  out  in  any  dryish  light  soil,  m 
borders,  beds,  and  other  places,  and  in  the  sides  of  dry  banks,  or  in 
any  elevated  rubbishy  soil,  as  well  as  in  pots  to  move  to  different 
parts  occasionally ;  or  also  some  of  the  evergreen  kinds,  to  introduce 
in  their  pots  among  winter  plants  under  shelter,  to  increase  the 
variety.  In  most  sorts,  they  may  also  be  introduced  as  rock  plants, 
to  embellish  arlirtcial  rock-works,  ruins,  and  other  similar  places  in 
pleasure-grounds.  The  Stonecrops  and  other  low  trailing  kinds  may 
also  be  made  to  occupy  the  tops  of  any  low  walls,  pent-houses, 
sheds,  or  other  low  buildings. 

The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  sorts  may  likewise  be  disposed  in 
patches  towards  the  front  of  borders,  &c.  as  they  spread  thick  and 
tufty  close  to  the  ground,  and  flower  abundantly;  and  being  planted 
in  pots,  are  proper  to  place  in  the  outside  of  windows,  copings  of  low 
walls,  and  in  balconies,  and  court  yards,  in  assemblage  with  other 
low  fancy  plants;  they  will  closely  overspread  the  surface,  and 
flower  profusely  as  far  as  they  extend. 
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2.  SOPHORA  TETRAPTERA. 

WINGED-PODDED    SOPHORA  .    ; 


Tins  genus  contains  plants  of  the  herbaceous,  flowery,  perennial, 
and  shrubby  exotic  kinds. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Decaiuhia  Monogijuia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natu  a!  orde  •  of  Papi  iouncece  or  Lcgii/iiiiioaa. 

The  characters  arc:  that  the  calyx  is  a  one-leafed  perianth, 
short,  bell-shaped,  gibbous  at  the  l)ase  above  :  mouth  five- 
toothed,  oblique,  obtuse:  the  cor  ilia  papilionaceous,  five-petalled: 
standard  oblong,  gradually  wider,  straight,  retlexed  at  the  sides: 
wings  two,  oblong,  appendicled  at  the  base,  leiigih  of  the  standard: 
keel  two-petalled,  with  the  petals  conforinaijje  to  the  wings,  the 
lower  margins  approximating  and  boat-sha|)ed :  the  stamina  have 
ten  filaments,  distinct,  parallel,  awl-shaped,  length  of  the  corolla 
within  the  keel:  anthers  very  small,  rising:  the  pislilluin  is  an 
oblong  germ,  cylindrical:  style  size  and  situation  of  the  stamens: 
stigma  obtuse:  the  pericarpium  is  a  legume  very  long,  slender,  one- 
celled,  knobbed  at  the  seeds:  the  seeds  very  many,  roundish. 

The  species  cultivated  are:  \.  S.  tdraptera,  \Ving-})odded  So- 
phora;  2.  S.  microphylla,  Small-leaved  Shrubl:)y  Sophora;  3.  S.  alope- 
caroides,  Fox-tail  Sophora;  4.5.  australis.  Blue  Sophora;  5.  S.  tinc- 
toria.  Dyer's  Sophora;  6.  S.  alba,  White  Sophora;  7.  S.  toinenfosa, 
Downy  Sophora;  S.  S.  occidenialis.  Occidental  Sophora;  ^).  S.  japo- 
nica.  Shining-leaved  Sophora;  10.  S.  capensis.  Vetch-leaved  Sophora; 
11.  S.  aiirea.  Golden- flowered  Sophora;  12.  S.  ttif/rtilUjolia,  Round- 
leaved  Sophora. 

The  first  is  a  magnificent  tree,  displaying  its  pendulous  branches 
of  large  golden  flowers  in  May  and  June.  It  is  a  native  of  New 
Zealand. 
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The  second  species  is  a  smooth  tree,  with  small  leaves  almost 
wedge-shfiped ;  the  flowers  large  and  yellow ;  the  legume  compressed, 
torulose,  tiat  at  the  back  and  belly,  keeled  at  the  sides  with  longitu- 
dinal membranes.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  flowering  in  May 
and  June. 

The  third  has  a  perennial  creeping  root,  from  which  arise  several 
erect  stalks  from  three  to  four  feet  high:  the  leaves  unequally  pin- 
nate: the  flowers  pale  blue  and  small,  in  long  axillary  spikes  stand- 
ing erect  close  to  the  stalk:  they  smell  sweet.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Levant,  flowering  in  July  and  August. 

The  fourth  species  has  a  herbaceous  stem,  most  commonly  de- 
cumbent: ihe  leaves  euneate-oblong,  smooth,  yellowish  green;  the 
stij)ules  ensitbrm,  longer  than  the  shortest  petiole;  the  flowers  are 
blue.     It  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  flow^ering  in  June  and  July. 

The  hfth  has  a  perennial  root,  from  which  arise  several  stalks 
about  a  foot  and  half  high,  sending  out  from  the  bottom  a  great 
number  of  small  branches:  the  flowers  come  out  towards  the  end  of 
the  branches  in  short  spikes;  are  yellow,  and  appear  m  July.  It  is 
a  native  of  Ijarbadoes  and  Virginia. 

The  sixth  species  has  the  stem  even,  high,  dark  purple:  the  leaves 
like  those  of  Laburnuiu,  even,  elliptic,  smooth  on  both  sides,  an  inch 
and  half  long:  the  stipules  scarcely  any:  the  racen)e  a  foot  lono-, 
pendulous:  the  flowers  white,  the  size  of  those  of  Laburnum.  It 
flowers  in  June,  and  is  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina. 

The  seventh  si)ecies  has  a  downy  stem,  six  or  seven  feet  hiirhi 
the  l(>aves  unecjually  j)innate,  composed  of  hve  or  six  pairs  of  leaf- 
lets:  the  flowers  in  short  loose  axillar}-  spikes,  large  and  yellow,  not 
unlike  those  of  Spanish  Broom,  void  of  scent:  the  pods  lar'-er, 
woolly,  five  or  six  inches  long,  having  four  or  five  large  swellings,  in 
each  of  which  is  a  roundish  brown  seed  as  big  as  a  pea.  It  is  a 
native  of  Ceylon. 

The  eighth  is  a  shrub,  with  a  round  hoary-pubescent  stem,  and 
round  spreadins;  sublomentose  branches,  six  or  seven  feet  in  heioht: 
the  leaves  on  alternate,  long,  sprcadii  g,  round,  hoary  petioles,  thick- 
ened at  the  base:  leaflets  ojiposile,  mosdy  six-paired  with  an  odd 
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one,  entire,  flat,  hoary,  white  tomentose  beneath,  on  short  round 
petioles:  the  flowers  in  a  sort  of  spike:  the  pcdnncle  terminating, 
erect,  a  foot  long,  simple,  round,  many-flowered:  flowers  close, 
biggish,  peduncled,  yellow.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies; 
flowers  there  in  May  and  June. 

'  The  ninth  species  has  the  branches  round,  even,  purplish:  the 
leaves  alternate,  unequally  pinnate;  leaflets  subopposite,  on  very 
short  petioles,  oblong,  blunt  with  a  point,  quite  entire,  glaucous 
beneath,  smooth,  spreading  an  inch  long:  the  flowers  on  panicled 
racenjcd  branchlets,  of  a  while  colour.     It  is  a  native  of  Japan. 

The  tenth  is  a  tender  pubescent  shrub,  when  more  advanced  in 
its  wild  stale  naked :  the  leaves  alternate,  unecpially  pinnate:  leaf- 
lets twenty-three,  narrow-lanceolate,  equal,  cpiiie  entire,  shining 
above,  subtomentose  beneath:  the  raceme  terminating,  composed 
of  white  recurved  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape. 
-  The  eleventh  species  is  a  shrub  the  height  of  a  man:  the  root 
has  the  smell  and  taste  of  liquorice:  the  stem  upright,  round  tuber- 
cled,  gray:  branches  alternate,  spreading,  like  the  stem:  the  leaves 
alternate,  unequally  pinnate,  spreading,  eight  inches  long:  petioles 
round  on  one  side,  channelled  on  the  other,  pubescent:  the  leaflets 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  pairs,  opposite,  on  short  petioles,  those  of  the 
outmost  longer,  (piile  entire,  one-nerved,  bright  green,  paler  beneath, 
spreading  very  much,  flat:  the  stipules  linear,  acute,  pubescent, 
brownish,  erect,  permanent:  liie  racemes  axillary,  solitar}^  pedun- 
cled, spreading,  bracled,  pubescent,  four  or  five  inches  long:  the 
flowers  alternate,  nodding,  yellow,  eight  or  nine  lines  in  length,  on 
round  pedicels  jointed  at  the  top.  It  is  a  native  of  Africa,  and 
flowers  there  in  July.  ■  .  ,.  .     .  ■■ 

The  twelfth  has  a  shrubby,  round,  leafy,  even  stem:  the  branches 
almost  upright,  tomentose,  somewhat  angular  towards  their  tops:  the 
leaves  scattered,  on  short  petioles,  ten  lines  long,  and  four  broad, 
quite  entire,  rounded  at  the  end  with  a  reflexed  point,  grooved  above 
and  keeled  beneath,  coriaceous.  On  each  side  of  the  petiole  an 
awl-shaped  tomentose  stipule,  twice  as  long  as  the  petiole:  the 
flowers  towards  the  end  of  the  branches  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
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solitary,  on  peduncles  the  length  of  the  adjacent  leaf,  whitc-tonicn- 
tose:  seldom  two-flowered.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape,  flowering 
from  November  to  January. 

Culture. — The  first  five  sorts  are  hardy,  and  may  be  increased  by 
seeds  or  parting  the  roots. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  the  spring  in  pots  of  fine  mould, 
and  when  the  plants  are  come  up  they  should  be  removed  into 
separate  pots,  till  they  have  obtained  sufficient  strength,  when  they 
may  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  grow. 

The  roots  may  likewise,  in  many  of  the  sorts,  be  parted  at  the 
same  season  and  planted  in  pots,  or  where  they  are  to  remain. 

The  first  and  second  sorts  may  also  be  raised  from  cuttings  and 
layers,  planted  or  laid  down  at  the  same  season.  These,  when 
planted  against  a  wall,  so  as  to  be  protected  from  frost  in  winter, 
succeed  very  well. 

All  the  other  sorts  are  tender,  and  require  the  hot-house  or  stove. 
They  are  increased  by  sowing  the  seed  in  the  early  spring,  in  pots 
filled  with  fine  mellow  light  mould,  and  plunged  in  the  hot-bed 
under  glasses,  or  in  the  bark-bed.  When  the  plants  have  advanced 
a  little  in  growth,  they  should  be  removed  into  separate  pots,  filled 
with  soft  loamy  mould,  being  well  watered  and  replunged  in  the 
bark-bed  till  fresh  rooted;  being  afterwards  managed  as  other  exotic 
stove  plants,  but  with  little  water.  They  likewise  sometimes  suc- 
ceed by  layers  and  cuttings,  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

The  first  sorts  afford  variety  in  the  borders  and  among  potted 
plants,  and  the  latter  in  stove  collections. 
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PLATE    LIll. 

1.  SEMPERVIVUM  AKACHNOIDEUM. 

COBWEB     HOUSELEEK. 


This  genus  contains  plants  of  the  succulent,  hardy.,  herbaceous, 
evergreen,  and  shrubby  perenial  kinds. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Dodecandria  Poli/giiiia,  (Dode- 
cagynia,)  and  ranks  in  the  natural  order  of  Succulentce.  .  :  ■  . 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  six  to  twelve-parted  pe- 
rianth, concave,  acute,  permanent  :  the  corolla  has  six  to  twelve 
petals,  oblong,  lanceolate,  acute,  concave,  a  little  bigger  than  the 
calyx;  the  stamina  have  from  six  to  twelve  filaments  (or  more),  su- 
bulate-slender: anthers  roundish  :  the  pistillum  Irom  six  to  twelve 
germs,  in  a  ring,  erect;  ending  in  as  many  spreading  styles:  stigmas 
acute.  '  ' 

The  species  cultivated  arc:  1.  S.  tcctontm.  Common  Ilouseleek ; 
Q,.  S.  globiferum.  Globular  Ilouseleek;  3.  S.  arachiioidewn.  Cobweb 
Houseleek;  4.  S.  montannm.  Mountain  Ilouseleek;  5.  S.  arhoreumi 
Tree  Houseleek;  6.  Canarknse,  Canary  Ilouseleek. 

The  first  has  a  perennial  fibrous  root:  the  root-leaves  in  form  of 
a  full-blown  double-rose,  sessile,  wedge-shaped  or  obovate,  somewhat 
more  than  an  inch  long,  very  tleshy,  thick,  flat  above,  a  little  con- 
vex beneath,  keeled  and  M'hitish,  smooth  on  both  sides,  the  edges 
fringed  with  hairs  and  generally  tinged  with  red,  pointed,  upright 
gradually  smaller  inwards:  offsets  on  long  footstalks,  globular,  the 
size  of  a  pigeon's  egg  or  larger,  composed  of  erect  leaves  lying  over 
each  other:  the  flowering-stem  upriglit,  from  nine  inches  to  a  foot 
in  height,  round,  fleshy,  pubescent,  having  alternate,  lanceolate, 
thinner  leaves  on  it,  of  a  reddish  colour,  at  top  branched  and  form- 
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ino- a  sort  of  corymb;  the  branches  spreading  and  bending  back:  the 
flowers  numerous,  chistcred,  upright,  pubescent,  flesli-colourcd,  all 
growing  one  way.     It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  flowering  in  July. 

Tlie  second  species  has  tlie  leaves  much  narrower,  and  the  heads 
furnished  with  a  greater  number  of  ihcni  than  those  of  the  first  sort, 
which  grow  more  compact,  and  are  closely  set  on  their  edges  -w'llh 
hairs:  the  offsets  are  globular,  their  leaves  turning  inward  at  the  top, 
and  lying  close  over  each  other;  these  are  thrown  oft"  from  between 
the  larger  heads,  and,  falling  on  the  ground,  take  root,  whereby  it 
propagates  very  fast:  the  flower-stalks  are  smaller,  and  do  not  rise 
so  hio-h  as  those  of  the  former;  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  paler  colour. 
It  is  a  native  of  Russia,  Austria,  &c.  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

The  third  has  much  shorter  and  narrower  leaves  than  the  first : 
the  heads  are  small  and  very  compact:  tlie  leaves  are  gray,  sharp- 
pointed,  and  have  slender  white  threads  crossing  from  one  to  the 
other,  intersecting  each  other  in  various  manners,  so  as  in  some  mea- 
sure to  resemble  a  spider's  web:  the  flower-stalks  about  six  inches 
high,  succulent  and  round,  having  awl-shaped  succulent  leaves 
placed  on  them  alternately:  the  upper  part  divides  into  two  or  three 
branches,  upon  each  of  which  is  a  single  row  of  flowers  ranged  on 
one  side;  each  composed  of  eight  lanceolate  petals,  of  a  bright  red 
colour,  with  a  deep-red  line  running  along  the  middle;  they  spread 
open  in  form  of  a  star.  It  is  a  native  of  Switzerland  and  Italy, 
flowering  in  June  and  July. 

The  fourth  species  greatly  resembles  the  first,  but  the  leaves  are 
smaller,  and  have  no  indentures  on  their  edges:  the  offsets  spread  out 
from  the  side  of  the  older  heads,  and  their  leaves  are  more  open  and 
expanded:  the  flower-stalk  is  nine  or  ten  inches  ingh,  having  some 
narrow  leaves  below;  the  upper  part  is  divided  into  three  or  four 
branches,  closely  set  with  deep  red  flowers  composed  of  twelve  pe- 
tals, and  twenty-four  stamens  with  })urple  anthers.  It  is  a  native  of 
Germany,  &c.  flowering  in  June  and  .July. 

The  fifth  rises  with  a  fleshy  smooth  stalk  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 
dividing  into  many  branches,  which  arc  terminated  by  round  heads 
or  clusters  of  leaves  lying  over  each  other  hke  the  petals  ol'a  double 
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rose,  succulent,  of  a  bright  green,  and  having  ver}'^  small  indentures 
on  their  edses:  the  stalks  arc  marked  with  the  vestioes  of  the  fallen 
leaves,  and  have  a  light  brown  bark:  the  flower-stalks  rise  from  the 
centre  of  these  heads;  and  the  numerous  bright-yellow  flowers  form  a 
large  pyramidal  spike,  or  thyrse.  It  is  a  native  of  Portugal,  &;c. 
flowers  through  the  winter,  commonly  from  December  to  March. 

The  sixth  species  seldom  rises  above  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  un- 
less the  plants  are  drawn  up  by  tender  management:  the  stalk  is 
thick  and  rugged,  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  vestiges  of  decayed 
leaves:  at  the  top  is  a  very  large  crown  of  leaves,  disposed  circularly 
like  a  full-blown  rose,  large,  succulent,  soft  to  the  touch,  and  pliable, 
ending  in  obtuse  points  which  are  a  little  incurved  :  the  flower-stalk 
comes  out  from  the  centre,  and  rises  near  two  feet  hitih,  branching 
out  from  the  bottom,  so  as  to  form  a  regular  pyramid  of  flowers, 
which  are  of  an  herbaceous  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  .         . 

A  variety  of  this  with  variegated  leaves  was  obtained  from  a 
branch  accidentally  broken  from  a  plant  of  the  plain  sort,  at  Bad- 
mington,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  i 

Culture. — The  different  herbaceous  sorts  are  all  capable  of  being 
increased  without  difficulty  by  planting  their  off-set  heads,  which 
should  be  slipped  with  a  few  root  fibres  to  them,  and  planted  in  the 
spring  season  on  rubbish  rock-works,  or  other  places,  or  in  pots  for 
variety:  and  the  tender  greeu-house  sorts  may  be  raised  from  cut- 
tings of  the  branches  and  from  seeds ;  but  the  first  is  the  better 
method.  ,     ■       .  > 

The  cuttings  should  be  made  from  the  smaller  branches  in  the 
early  summer  months,  and  be  planted  out  in  pots,  or  a  bed  of  fine 
earth,  in  warm  shaded  situations:  where  the  cuttings  are  succulent, 
they  should  be  laid  in  a  dry  place  for  a  few  days  to  heal  over  the 
cut  part;  they  should  be  shaded  from  the  sun;  and  those  in  pots 
lightly  watered  in  dry  weather:  when  they  are  become  well  rooted, 
they  should  be  carefully  removed  into  separate  pots  of  a  middle 
size,  being  placed  in  the  green-house.  Some  forward  these  plants  by 
means  of  bark  hot-beds. 
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The  seeds  of  the  Canary  kind  should  be  soAvn  in  the  autumn  or 
early  spring  in  pots  of  light  mould,  placing  them  in  a  garden-tiame  to 
protect  them  from  frosi,  having  the  air  freely  admilled  in  mild  wea- 
ther: when  the  plants  are  come  up,  and  have  a  little  strength,  they 
should  be  removed  into  small  pots  and  placed  in  the  grccn-honse. 

The  first  sorts  are  ornamental  on  walls,  buildings,  and  rock-works 
as  well  as  in  pots;  and  the  last  two  kinds  among  other  potted  green- 
house plants. 


2.  STRELITZIA    REGIN^. 

CANNA-LEAVED    STRELITZIA. 


This  genus  affords  a  piant  of  the  herbaceous  exotic  perennial 
kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Pentaiidria  Monogynia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Sc/tamiiiea. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  an  universal  spathe,  termi- 
nating, one-leafed,  channelled,  acummate,  from  spreading  declining, 
many-flowered,  involving  the  base  of  the  flowers;  partial  spatlies 
lanceolate,  shorter  than  the  flowers :  perianth  none:  the  corolla  is 
irregular:  petals  three,  lanceolate,  acute;  the  lowest  boat-shaped; 
the  two  upper  bluntly  keeled  :  nectary  ihrce-leaved  :  the  two  lower 
leaflets  a  little  shorter  than  the  petals,  from  a  broad  base  awl-shaped 
waved  at  the  edge,  folded  together,  including  the  genitals,  towards 
the  lip  behind  augmented  with  ;i  thick  appendix,  in  form  of  half  an 
arrow  head;  the  lowest  leaflet  short,  ovate,  compressed,  keeled: 
the  stamina  have  tlvt^  filaments,  fililbrn),  placed  on  the  recep- 
tacle :  three  in  one  leaflet  of  the  nectary;  two  with  tlie  style  enclosed 
in  the  other  leaflet :  anthers  linear,  erect,  connnonly  longer  than  the 
filaments,  iocluded  :  the  pistillum  is  an  inferior  germ,  oblong,  ob- 
tusely three-cornered  :  style  filiform,  length  of  the  stamens  :  stigmas 
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three,  awl-shaped,  higher  than  the  petals,  erect,  at  the  beginning  of 
flowering  time  glued  together:  the  pericarpium  is  a  subcoriaceous 
capsale,oblong,  obtuse,  indistinctly  three-cornered,  three-celled,  three- 
valved  :  the  seeds  numerous,  adhering  in  a  double  row  to  the  central 
receptacle. 

The  species  is  S.  Regina,  Canna-leaved  Strelitzia. 

It  has  all  the  leaves  radical,  petioled,  oblong,  quite  entire,  with 
the  margin  at  bottom  waved  and  curled,  very  smooth,  glaucous  be- 
neath, coriaceous,  a  foot  long,  permanent:  the  petioles  somewhat 
compressed,  three  feet  long  and  more,  the  thickness  of  the  thumb, 
sheathing,  erect,  smooth  :  the  scape  the  length  and  thickness  of  the 
petioles,  erect,  round,  covered  with  alternate,  remote,  acuminate 
sheaths,  green  with  a  purple  margin  :  the  general  spathe  a  span  long, 
green  on  the  outside,  purple  at  the  edge;  partial  spathes  whitish  : 
the  petals  yellow,  four  inches  long :  the  nectary  blue  :  according  to 
Curtis,  the  spathe  contains  about  six  or  eight  flowers,  which  becom- 
ing vertical  as  they  spring  forth,  form  a  kind  of  crest,  which  the 
glowing  orange  of  the  corolla,  and  fine  azure  of  the  nectary,  render 
truly  superb.     A  native  of  the  Cape. 

C///^?/rt'.^These  plants  are  raised  from  seeds,  brought  from  their 
native  situation,  and  sown  in  pots  of  good  fine  mould,  plunged  in  a 
hot-bed  to  get  them  up;  the  plants  when  of  some  growth  should  be 
removed  into  separate  pots,  and  be  replunged  in  the  tan-pit  of  the 
stove;  afterwards,  when  the  plants  are  large,  they  should  have  plenty 
of  mould,  that  the  roots  may  be  extended  into  the  rotten  tan,  and  in 
that  way  render  them  more  strong  for  blowing  their  flowers:  it  may 
likewise  sometimes  be  raised  from  the  roots,  when  they  are  sufi^eied 
to  strike  in  the  above  manner;  it  is  said  to  succeed  best  in  the  dry 
stove  and  conservatory.  ■    .  t.  r-:     , 

It  is  highly  ornamental  among  stove  plants.  ,     .,, 
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PLATE    LIV. 

1.    SOLIDAGO    STRICTA. 

t 

WILLOW-LEAVED     GOLDEN    ROD. 


This  g(;iius  coiilains  plaiils  of  the  tall,  herbaceous,  flowering, 
perennial  kind. 

It  belongs  lo  ihe  class  and  order  Sjjngenesia  Polygamia  Siiperjiuu, 
and  ranks  in  llie  natural  order  of  Compositce  Discoidea. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  oblong,  imbricate,  common : 
scales  oblong,  narrow,  acuminate,  straight,  converging:  the  corolla 
is  compound  radiate  :  corollets  hermaphrodite  tubular,  very  many, 
in  the  disk: — female  ligulate,  fewer  than  ten,  (commonly  five)  in  the 
ray :  ijroper  of  the  hernuiphrodite  funnel-form,  with  a  five-cl(;ft,  patu- 
lous border:— female  ligulate,  lanceolate,  ihree-toothed:  the  stamma 
in  the  herniaphrodites:  iilaments  five,  capillary,  very  short:  anthers 
cylindrical,  tubular:  the  pistillum  in  the  hermaphrodites:  germ  ob- 
long: style  filiform,  length  of  the  stamens:  stigma  bifid,  sj)reading:— 
in  the  females:  germ  oblong:  style  filiform,  length  of  the  hermaphro- 
dite: stigmas  two,  revolute:  there  is  no  pericarpium:  calyx  scarcely 
changed:  the  seeds  in  the  h(rinai)hrodites  solitary,  obovate-oblong-. 
seed-down  capillary:  in  the  females  very  like  the  others:  the  re- 
ceptacle tiallish,  naked. 

'J'he  species  cultivated  are:  1.  S.  Kirgaurea,  Common  Golden-rod  ; 
2.  S.  Canadensis,  Canadian  Ciolden-rod  ;  3.  .S.  altissima.  Tall  Golden- 
rod  ;  4.  S.  Mixkana,  Mexican  Golden-rod  ;  5.  S.  viminea.  Twiggy 
Golden-rod  ;  G.  6'.  hicohr.  Two-coloured  Golden-rod  ;  ?•  S.  rigidu. 
Hard  leaved  Golden-rod  ;  8.  5.  casia,  Maryland  Golden-rod  ;  9-  S. 
/exica«/<s,  Crooked-stalked  Golden-rod;  10.  ,S'.  scnipervirens,  Narrow- 
leaved  Evergreen  Golden-rod. 
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The  first  has  a  perennial  root,  of  long  simple  fibres  :  the  stem 
very  various  in  height,  from  ten  inches  to  three  feet,  commonly 
branching  into  a  panicle,  more  or  less  flexuose,  never  entirely  stiff 
and  straight,  leafy,  angular,  striated,  a  little  downy;  at  the  base 
round  and  often  purple  :  the  leaves  clHptic-lanceolate,  somewhat 
rugged,  and  stiflSsh;  those  next  the  root  wider,  on  longer  petioles, 
and  more  widely  serrate;  stem-leaves  for  the  most  part  indistinctly 
crenate-serrate,  sometimes  almost  quite  entire,  varying  in  size,  often 
recurved  ;  the  upper  ones  gradually  diminishing  into  lanceolate 
downy  bractes:  all  somewhat  hairy,  or  covered  with  short  stiff  down, 
paler  underneath;  footstalks  winged:  the  flowers  in  terminating  and 
axillary  erect  clusters  or  corymbs,  forming  a  dense  leafy  pubescent 
panicle,  which  varies  extremely  as  to  luxuriance  and  number  of 
flowers;  in  a  barren  soil  and  on  mountains  being  shorter,  more  dense 
and  less  compound.  They  are  of  a  golden  colour.  It  is  a  native  of 
Europe,  Siberia,  and  Japan,  flowering  from  July  to  September.  It 
has  sometimes  the  names  of  Wound-wort  and  Aaron's  rod. 

There  are  several  varieties  ;  as  the  purple-stalked  broad -leaved, 
Avliich  has  the  stalks  stifl",  purplish  brown,  two  feet  high:  the  panicles 
axillary  and  terminating  ;  each  flower  on  a  long  slender  footstalk, 
pale  yellow,  appearing  at  the  beginning  of  August:  the  leaves  lan- 
ceolate, almost  four  inches  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad, 
deeply  serrate,  pale  green  beneath. 

The  Common  Golden-rod,  which  has  the  lower  leaves  ovate-lan- 
ceolate, two  inches  long  and  an  inch  broad,  slightly  serrate,  on  pretty 
long  footstalks:  the  stems  slender,  a  foot  and  half  high  ;  with  small, 
narrow,  entire,  sessile  leaves:  the  flowers  in  panicled  bunches,  clus- 
tered together,  forming  a  thick  erect  spike,  appearing  in  August  and 
September.  The  narroAV-leaved,  which  has  the  stalk  round,  smooth, 
a  foot  and  half  high  :  the  leaves  narrow-lanceolate,  an  inch  and 
quarter  long,  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch  broad,  almost  entire,  sessile: 
the  flowers  in  small  clustered  branches  from  the  axils,  to  which  they 
sit  very  close ;  and  the  stalk  is  terminated  by  a  roundish  bunch. 
The  Dwarf  Golden-rod,  which  has  the  lower  leaves  indented:  the 
stalk  seldom  more  than  a  foot  high,  branching  out  almost  from  the 
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bottom:  the  branches  terminated  by  short,  cluslerocl,  erect  spikes: 
the  leaves  on  the  stem  anil  branches  very  narrow,  acute-pointed  and 
entire.  The  M'elch  Cj olden-rod,  which  has  the  lower  leaves  narrow- 
lanceolate,  an  inch  and  half  Ion--,  und  a  (luarlcr  ol'  an  inch  broad, 
smooth,  slitihtly  serrate,  a  liUle  hoary  on  the  under  side  :  the  stalk 
about  six  inches  high,  wilh  the  same  sort  ol"le;ivcs  on  il,  only  smaller: 
the  tiowers  in  roundish  clustered  lerniinating  spikes,  much  larger 
than  those  of  the  common  sort,  and  appearing  five  or  six  weeks  ear- 
lier in  the  season. 

The  second  species  has  the  stalks  round,  smooth,  and  two  leet 
high  ;  the  leaves  narrow  and  rough,  with  three  longitudinal  veins, 
tw^I)  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  a  (]uarlcM-  of  an  inch  broad  in  the 
middle,  sessile,  ending  in  acute  points,  and  having  sometimes  a  few 
slicvht  serratures:  the  flowers  in  a  roundish  terminating  panicle, 
the  lower  spikes  of  wliich  are  ivflexed,  but  those  at  the  top  erect 
and  joined    very  close.     These   appear  in   July.     It   is  a    native  of 

Canada. 

The  third  has  the  stems  numerous,  straight,  rigid,  Iroin  three  to 
four  feet  and  a  lialf  high,  the  thickness  of  a  straw  or  more  at  the 
base,  round,  slightly  streaked,  hirsute,  clothed  from  lop  to  bottom 
at  short  distances  with  leaves,  which  are  widish,  obloiig,  pointed, 
rouuh,  at  their  upper  and  lower  parts  thinly  crenate,  in  the  middle 
senate,  the  serratures  minutely  crenale;  those  on  the  upper  branches 
not  serrate,  but  only  minutely  crenaK^ :  they  are  green  on  bolh 
sides,  with  a  I'ew  oblique  vt  ins,  and  are  hairy  along  the  nervi-  and 
veins' at  the  back,  but  without  hairs  every  where  else:  the  flowers 
very  manv,  on  the  upper  branches,  in  long  rod-like  spikes,  some- 
what reflJxed,  having  four,  fiv(>,  or  six  florets  in  the  ray:  they  appi-ar 
in  August  and  Sei)tember.    It  is  a  native  of  New  England,  Virginiii, 

and  Carolina. 

There  are  several  varieties;  as  the  Tallest  Golden-rod- the 
Hairy  Golden-rod— the  Recurved  Golden-rod— the  Virginia  Golden- 
rod- 

The  fourth  species  has  oblique  stalks,  a  fool  and  half  high,  smooth, 
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Avilli  ;i  liiowii  l);iii.:  llic  Icjivcs  siuoolli,  sp(^;ir-sli;i|)c(l,  oi>lii'(\  lluco 
inches  loiii;,  ;iii(l  lliicc  (|iiiirl('rs  ol'  ;iii  inch  lnoiid:  I  he  flowers  conic 
onl  on  lii;nichint>'  loolshilks  on  ihe  skU-  of  the  stalks,  are  rani!;od  on 
one  ^i<h•,  and  lia\  c  a  lew  small  leaves  nnder  die  Mowers,  which  appear 
al   die  end  of  .\ni;nsl.       !l   is  a  nalixc  of  Norlh  America. 

The  llCdi  has  smoolh  creel  slalks,  a  Tool  and  liaH'liiLdi:    die  leaves 
narrow,  smoodi,  eiilirc,  dark  ^leen :    Hie  llowcrs  in  close  compael   pa- 
nicles al    die    l.)j)   ol'   die    slalk  ;    spike   short,   chislered  :    die    llowcrs 
large,  1)1  i<.!;hl   \  eliow,  appeal  injj,  in  Se|)leml)er.    It   is  a  nali\(:  ol"  Norlh 
\ niei ica. 

The  sixlh  species  has  ihc  lowc-r  l(>avos  oval,  six  inches  lon^-,  and 
ihrce  hroad,  ending;  in  acnie  points,  scrral(>,  liaviny;  several  strony, 
longiliidinal  veins  on  Ions;'  i'oolslalks  which  ha\'c  lealy  holders  or 
nin^s:  ihe  slalks  a  loot  and  hall  hi^h.  branchini;  onl  almost,  from 
llic  bottom,  <;arnisiied  with  small,  spear-shaped,  entire;  leaves:  liio 
l)rancli(>s  prow  erect,  are  closely  ("nrnisli(Ml  with  small  leaves,  ;ind  arc 
terniinated  by  short  close  spikes  ot  while  llowcrs;  or  rather,  luniii!^ 
a  yellow  disk  and  a  white  lav,  in  close  laeemcs.  It  is  a  native  ol 
North  America,  lloweiniL;  in  Seplember. 

'i'lie  sexcnth  has  the  stalks  two  leet  liii;li:  the  lower  leaves  ovate, 
still',  smooth  and  entire,  lonr  inches  lonii,  and  two  inches  and  a  hall 
broad,  on  lootstalks  I'oiir  inches  in  length  ;  those  on  the  upper  part 
ol"  the  slalk  are  s|)ear-sliaped,  entire,  and  embrace  the  slalk  hall 
round:  the  llowtis  in  loose,  sprcadiiiL!,,  Iciininaling  panicK's;  spikes 
short,  clustcrcil,  bright,  yellow,  a|)pearinii'  in  August.  J I  is  a  native 
of  New    I'aigland. 

'I"he  ("ighth  species  has  llii-  slalk  slender,  smooth,  a  loot  and  hall 
high:  the  leaves  narrow -spe:iislia|)cd,  two  inches  long,  and  hall"  an 
inch  broad,  indented  on  their  (>dges,  and  ending  in  acute  points:  llui 
(lowers  in  a  loose  terminiiting  panicle,  with  the  spikes  closer  and 
ihickiM'  towards  the  top.  Il  is  :i  icitive  of  Maryland,  llowering  in 
Se|)l(Mnl;tM'. 

Till'  ninth  Ikis  the  lower  leaves  ("our  inches  long,  and  almosl  two 
broad  ;   llu"ir  footstalks  two  inches  long,  having  ;i  nu mbiane  or  wing 
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on  each  side:  llic  stalk  rises  luo  I'ccl  hiuh:  lliev  ai(>  sleii.ier,  sinootli, 
and  of  a  light  purple  colour:  the  leaves  ovalc-lanceolaUs  iiulenled, 
near  Iwo  inches  long,  and  tin-ee  (luarlers  of  an  inch  i)r()ad.  ot"  a  |)ale 
gre(Mi  on  their  uniler  side:  ihe  tloui-rs  are  produced  in  shoil  bunches 
from  the  axils  almost  the  w  hole  ienglh  ;  llu;  lower  spikes  are  an 
inch  long,  hut  the  upper  ones  are  almost  round  :  tlie  tlowers  are  oC 
a  l)rim>lonc  colour,  and  appear  lale  in  August.  It  is  a  native  of 
Canada. 

The  tenth  species  is  remarkable  for  its  icd  stalk,  higher  than  a 
man,  with  very  smooth  and  somewhat  Heshy  leaves,  a  little  ruooed  at 
the  edge,  continuing  the  whole  winti-r;  it  Howers  very  late,  so  that 
in  the  Northern  countries  the  frost  commonly  prevents  them  from 
opening.     It  is  a  native  of  North  America. 

Culture. — These  plants  are  all  readily  increased  by  slipping  or 
parting  the  loots,  and  planting  them  out  in  the  autumn  or  winter 
soon  alter  thiir  stems  decay,  or  very  early  in  the  s|)ring  before  thev 
begm  to  .shool  :  but  the  former  is  llic  b(.;tter  season,  in  the  places 
where  they  are  to  grow  :  llu^y  succeed  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation, 
and  alUrv.ards  rcrjuireonly  to  i)e  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  to  have 
the  decayed  ^ltMns  cut  dow  n  w  hen  they  begin  to  decay  in  the  autumn.' 
^\  lien  they  have  increased  considerably  in  llie  roots,  lh(\v  should 
always  be  slipped  as  above. 

In  plantiiiL;,-  out  they  recpiirc  nmch  i-ooni,  as  thev  spread  consi- 
derably-. 

'I'liey  aflord  lonsiderable  varitUy  and  ornamenl  in  larger  borders 
and  clumps. 
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2.    S  E  N  E  C  I  O    E  L  E  G  A  N  S. 

DOUBLE  PURPLE  GROUNDSEL. 


This  genus  contains  plants  of  the  herbaceous,  annua!,  and  pe- 
rennial kinds. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Syngenesia  Polt/gamia  Sujxijlua, 
and  ranks  in  the  natural  order  of  Composite  Discoidea. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  common  calycled,  conical, 
truncate:  scales  awl-shaped,  very  many,  parallel  in  a  cylinder  con- 
tracted above,  contiguous,  equal,  fewer  covering  the  base  imbricate- 
Avise,  the  tops  mortised:  the  corolla  compound,  higher  than  the  ca- 
lyx: corollets  hermaphrodite,  tubular,  numerous  in  the  disk:  females 
ligulate  in  the  ray,  if  any  present:  proper  in  the  hermaphrodites 
funnel-form:  border  reflex,  five-cleft:  in  the  females,  ifanj',  oblong, 
obscurely  three-toothed  :  the  stamina  in  the  hermaphrodites,  fiki- 
ments  five,  capillary,  very  small:  anther  cylindric,  lubulai :  the  pis- 
tillum  in  both:  germ  ovate:  style  filiform,  length  of  the  stamens; 
stigmas  two,  oblong,  revolute:  there  is  no  pericarpium:  calyx  coni- 
cal, converging:  the  seeds  in  the  hermaphrodites  solitary,  ovale: 
pappus  capillary,  long;  in  tiie  females  very  like  the  hermaphrodites: 
the  receptacles  naked,  flat. 

The  species  cultivated  are:  I.  S.  hieiacifo/ius,  Hieracium-Ieaved 
Groundsel;  9>.  S.  Pseiulo-Chiiia,  Chinese  Grounscl;  3.  S.  hasfatits^ 
Spleenwort-leaved  Groundsel ;  4.  S.  elegans,  Elegant  Groundsel,  or 
Purple  Jacobaea. 

The  first  is  an  annual  plant,  Avith  a  round,  channelled,  hairy 
stalk,  rising  three  feet  high:  the  flowers  in  a  state  of  terminating  um- 
bel, composed  of  dirty-while  florets.  It  is  a  native  of  North  Ame- 
rica, flowering  in  August. 

The  second  species  has  a  perennial  root,  composed  of  some  thick 
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fleshy  tubers,  sending  ouL  nuvny  fibres  on  every  side;  from  ^vlnch 
conie  out  some  large  cut  leaves  shaped  like  those  of  iIk>  turnep,  but 
smooth  :  the  llower-slalk  slender,  a  foot  and  half  high,  sustaining  at 
tho  lop  a  few  vellow  flowers.     It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies. 

The  third  has  a  herbaceous  perennial  slalk,  branching  out  at  the 
bottom,  and  rising  abovit  two  feet  and  a  half  high  ;  having  narrow 
leaves  at  l)oltom,  seven  or  eiglit  inches  long:  the  upper  leaves  are 
small(>r,  and  embracing;  they  are  very  clammy:  the  upper  part  ot  the 
stalk  divides  into  several  very  long  peduncles,  each  sustaining  one 
yellow  flower.     It  is  a  native  of  llu>  Cape,  flowering  most  part  ol  ill 
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The  fourth  species  is  an  annual  plant,  having  many  herbaceous 
branching  stalks,  near  three  feet  high  :  the  flowers  are  produced  in 
bunches  on  the  lop  of  the  stalks;  are  large,  the  ray  ot  a  beautiful 
purple  colour,  and  the  disk  yellow.  It  is  a  native  ot  the  Cape,  flow- 
orino-  from  June  or  July  till  the  beginning  of  autumnal  frosts. 

There  are   varieties   will,  very  double  purple,  and  with  equally 
dovible  white  flowers.     The  former  is  now  chiefly  cultivated. 

There    are    many    other    species    that    may    be    cultivated    for 

'^^''cultin-c  -'i'hc  first  and  Iwo  Insi  sorts  are  readily  increased  by 
planting  cullings  of  the  branches  m  pols  fdled  with  fine  mould  in  the 
summer  season,  slrading  them  l.U  ihey  have  taken  root;  and,  as  the 
^vinter  approaches,  removing  them  under  ihv  protection  ol  the  green- 
house, where  they  should  remain  l.l!  May,  when  they  may  be  planted 
out  in  the  borders  or  clumps. 

Tliey  mav  likewise  be  raised  from  seed,  which  should  be  sown  m 
Uie  sprmg  inputs,  andplaced  in  a  gentle  hot-bed.  _      . 

The  second  sort  should  ix)  more  carefully  attended,  being  raised 
fromoff-sels,  wlueli  should  be  planted  in  pots  in  the  spring  season, 
,,„a  plunged  m  ihe  hol-bed  of  ihe  slove,  where  ihc  planls  should  be 

eonslantlv  kept.  ,  , 

Tlie  first  and  two  last  sorts  afford  variely  in  borders,  and  among 
polled  pianls;  and  ihe  second  in  slove  collections. 
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3.  SPARTIUM  JUNCFXTM. 

SPANISH    BROOM. 


This  geiuis  contains  plants  of  the  deciduous  and  evergreen 
kinds. 

ll  1)1  iongs  to  the  class  and  order  D/achlphia  Decanclria  and  ranks 
in  ilic  nali'.ral  owh'V  o(^ Papi/ionacect;  or  Lcgiimiiio.sa. 

The  characters  are:  ihat  the  calyx  is  a  one-leafed  perianth,  cor- 
<I;U( -tubular:  vd  [\\v  upjier  edge  very  shorl,  below  towards  the  lip 
marked  wilh  i'wv  (oolldets,  coloured,  small:  the  corolhi  papiliona- 
c(()us,  ri\c-eelled  :  standard  obcortUite,  the  whole  rctiexcd,  very 
large:  wings  ovaie,  oblong,  shorter  than  the  standard,  annexed  to 
ihe  filaments:  keel  l\vo-|)(t;dle(l,  lanct-olate,  oblong,  longer  than  the 
Avings,  (thecarinal  margin  connected  by  hairs,)  inserted  into  the  fila- 
ments :  the  stamina  have  ten  comiale  iilauients,  adhering  to  the 
germ,  une(|ual,  gradually  longer  ;  the  uppermost  very  short;  the 
lower  niiie-clefl :  anthers  oblongish  :  the  pistillum  is  an  oblong  germ, 
hirsute:  style  awl-shapcd,  rising:  stigma  growing  to  the  upper  side 
of  the  to]),  ()l)long,  viHose:  llie  pericarjjium  is  a  cylindric  legume, 
long,  obUisc,  one-celled,  Iwo-valved:  the  seeds  many,  globe-kidncy 
form. 

The  species  cultivated  are:  ].  .S".  scoparinin,  Connnon  Broom; 
2.  S.  jniiccnm,  Spanish  Broom  ;  3.  S.  radiutum.  Starry  Broom  ;  4.  S. 
inouospentutiii,  \Vhile-flowered  Single-seeded  Broom:  5.  S.  spharocar- 
piini.,  Yellow-flowered  Single-seeded  Broom;  (i.  S.  Scorphts,  Scorpion 
Broom  ;  7-  S.  aiii^iilatmn.  Angular-branched  Broom;  8.  S.  sphiosiim 
Hrickly  Broom. 

The  first  grows  from  three  to  six  feel  high  or  more,  very  much 
branched;  the  branches  upright,  rushy,  evergreen,  angular,  flexible, 
leafy,  smo  )th   except  the   very  young  ones   which   are  downy;  the 
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leaves  lernate,  small,  ovat(%  aculc,  downy  and  edged  wilh  soft  hairs 
bendino-  inwards;  the  leai'-sialks  are  also  slighlly  liaiiy,  and  flat- 
tened: llie  flowers  axillary,  solitary  or  two  togellier,  rarely  three, 
nodding,  on  round  smooth  pednneles,  furnished  on  eaeii  side  with  a 
very  minule  stipule,  of  a  fme  yc^llow  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  Eu- 
rope, flowering  in  May  and  June. 

'J'hcre  are  several  varieties,  some  of  which  merit  a  place  among 
flowering  shrubs;  as  that  with  a  |)urple  calyx,  and  the  flowers  strongly 
tinged  with  orange,  as  well  as  that  which  is  very  hoary. 

The  second  sjiecies  has  the  branches  smooth,  flexible,  eight  or 
ten  feet  high;  (he  lower  ones  luvve  small  loolh  leaves,  at  the  end  of 
the  shoots  of  the  same  year;  the  (lowers  are  disjiosed  in  a  loose 
spike,  arc  Lirge,  yellow,  have  ;i  strong  agreeable  odour,  appear  in 
July,  and  in  cool  seasons  continue  in  succession  till  Sipteniber.  It 
is  a  native  of  all  the  Southern  counliies  of  I'juroi)e. 

There  is  a  variety  with  double  flowers. 

The  third  has  low  stems,  wilh  o])posilc  four-cornered  branelu-s  : 
the  leaves  oj)posile,  sulj-scssile :  ieiiflets  sessile,  ihii!,  subpul;escen!  : 
the  petioles  extremely  short,  but  [)crmancnt,  three-cornered,  gibbous, 
very  blunt,  ihicker  than  the  branchlet  to  i)e  supported  :  the  flowers 
terminating,  in  threes,  sessile.  In  its  nalural  slate  it  is  a  low  shrul>; 
when  cultivated  it  becomes  iiuuli  larger,  though  r<n"(^ly  exceeding 
two  feet  and  a  hall'  in  height,  but  the  blanches  spread  \cr\  much 
and  form  a  large  bush;  they  aie  angular  and  pliable,  and  always 
come  out  by  pairs  opposite:  the  leaves  narrow  and  av>l-shaped^ 
plac(xl  round  the  slalk,  spreading  out  like  the  j)oiiilH  ol  a  star:  the 
flowers  in  small  spikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  brigl-.l  yelhjw,  but 
not  more  than  half  the  size;  of  the  second  sort,  and  wiihoul  scenl.  Jt 
flowers  in  June,  anti  is  a  native  ofJlaly. 

The  fourth  species  has  a  thick  stalk,  covered  \\\l\\  a  ragged  bark 
when  old  ;  it  rises  eight  or  niiu;  led  high,  sending  out  n)any  slender 
rush-like  branches  of  a  silvery  coloui",  almost  taper,  which  tei'n)inale 
in  very  slendcM' Ix'iiding  ends;  these  have  a  i'vw  narrow  sjjcar-shaped 
leaves  on  the  lower  branches:  the  flowers  are  pioduced  in  very 
short  spikes  or  clusters  on  the  side  of  the  branches  ;  are  small  and 
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while.     I(  is  a  native  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  tloweiing  in  June  and 
Julv. 

The  fit'ih  has  an  upright  stem  :  the  branches  numerous,  slender, 
lound,  smooth,  slightly  striated,  having  a  lew  tul>ereles  scattered 
over  them,  below  leaflets  :  the  leaves  on  the  younger  branehlets 
small,  lanceolate,  deciduous,  silky,  with  very  short  hairs  pressed 
close:  the  flowers  small,  racemed,  each  on  a  very  short  pedicel.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe  and  Barbary,  flowering  in  June 
and  July. 

The  sixth  species  is  a  shrub  wholly  covered  with  alternate  spines, 
on  which  the  flowers  are  placed;  this  renders  it  quite  inaccessible  : 
the  branches  and  leaves  are  striated  and  ash-coloured,  and  the  latter 
are  a  little  villose:  the  flowers  are  yellow  and  rather  large.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  South  of  Europe  and  Barbary,  flowering  in  March  and 
April. 

Tlie  seventh  has  the  stalks  and  branches  slender,  having  a  few- 
trifoliate  and  siniile  leaves  towards  the  l)ottom  :  the  branches  have 
six  angles  or  i'unows  :  the  flowers  small,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
produced  in  loose  spikes  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  rarely  produc- 
ing seeds  in  this  eliinaie.     It  is  a  native  of  the  Levant. 

The  eighth  species  has  stalks  five  or  six  feet  high,  sending  out 
many  fl(-xib!e  branches,  armed  with  long  spines:  flowers  terminat- 
ing in  clusters,  each  upon  a  long  pedicel :  corolla  bright  yellow,  ap- 
pearing in  June.     It  is  a  native  of  Italy  and  Spain. 

Culture. — The  three  first  sorts  are  hardy,  but  the  others  more 
tender,  especially  in  their  young  growth. 

They  are  all  capable  of  being  raised  from  seeds,  and  the  double- 
blossomed  sorts  by  layers  and  cuttings.  The  seeds  should  be  sov/n 
in  the  early  spring,  as  about  April;  the  hardy  sorls  in  beds  of  com- 
mon earth,  either  in  drills  or  by  bedding  in  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  : 
but  in  the  tender  sorts  in  pots  or  beds  hooped  over  to  protect  them 
in  frosty  weather.  In  the  following  spring  they  s'.iOuld  be  removed 
into  nursery-rows  or  larger  pols,  according  to  the  kinds,  shortening 
their  tap-roots,  and  setting  them  out  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  at  the 
distance  of  one  in  the  rows,  to  remain  two  or  three  years,  when  they 
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may  be  planted  out  in  the  shrubbery,  or  other  places:  the  tender 
sorts  in  pots  being  removed  to  the  green-house  or  garden  for  pro- 
tection in  winter,  being  managed  as  the  hardy  sorts  of  plants  of  this 
kind. 

The  layers  should  be  laid  down  in  the  autumn  or  spring,  and 
the  cuttings  may  be  planted  out  in  the  spring  or  summer,  some  in 
the  open  ground,  and  others  in  pots  plunged  in  the  hot-bed  to  pro- 
mote their  striking  root.  They  may  be  managed  afterwards  as  the 
other  sorts. 

This  is  the  only  certain  mode  of  preserving  the  varieties. 

The  hardy  sorts  are  very  ornamental  in  the  borders,  clumps,  and 
other  parts,  and  the  tender  kinds  in  greenhouse  collections,  and  among 
other  more  hardy  potted  plants. 
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PLATE   LV. 

1.  SPIR^A  LOB  ATA. 

LOBE-LEAVED    MEADOW    SWEET. 


This  genus  contains  plants  of  the  shrubby'  and  herbaceous  kinds. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Icosandria  Pentagynia,  and 
ranks  in  the  natural  order  of  Pomacea. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  one-leafed  five-cleft 
perianth,  flat  at  the  base,  with  acute  segments;  permanent:  the 
corolla  has  five  petals,  inserted  into  the  calyx,  oblong  rounded:  the 
stamina  have  more  than  twenty  filaments,  filiform,  shorter  than  the 
corolla,  inserted  into  the  calyx:  anthers  roundish:  the  pistillum  has 
five  or  more  germs:  styles  as  many,  filiform,  length  of  the  stamens: 
stigmas  headed :  the  pericarpium  is  an  oblong  capsule,  acuminate, 
compressed,  two-valved:  the  seeds  few,  acuminate,  small,  fastened 
to  the  internal  suture. 

The  species  cultivated  are  :  1.  S.  salicifolia.  Willow-leaved 
Spiraea:  '2.  S.  tomentosa.  Scarlet  Spiraea;  3.  S.  h/ptricifolia,  Hype- 
ricum-leaved  Spiraea;  4.  S.  argentea.  Silvery-leaved  Spiraea;  5.  S. 
chamccdrifotia,  Gernmnder-leaved  Spiraea;  6.  S.  crenata,  Hawthorn- 
leaved  Spiraea;  7-  S.  triloha,  Thrce-lobe-leaved  Spiraea;  8.  S.  opuli- 
folia,  Currant-leaved  Spiraea;  9-  ^-  so)b:J'o/ia,  Service-leaved  Spiraea; 
10.  S.  Aruncus,  Goat's-beard  Spiraea;  11.  S.  Jilipendula,  Common 
Dropwort;  12.  iS«.  ulmaria.  Common  Meadow  Sweet;  13.  S.  trifo- 
liata.  Three-leaved  Spiraea. 

The  first  has  the  stalks  very  taper,  and  rough  towards  the  top, 
and  covered  with  a  reddish  bark :  the  leaves  about  three  inches  long, 
and  an  inch  broad  in  the  middle,  bluntly  serrate,  and  of  a  bright 
green  colour.     In  rich  moist  ground  the  stalks  rise  five  or  six  feet 
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high,  but  in  moderate  hind  from  tliree  to  four;  as  their  whole  height 
is  one  year's  growth  from  the  root:  they  are  terminated  by  spikes  of 
pale  red  or  flesh-coloured  flowers.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July  ;  and 
in  moist  seasons  there  are  frequently  young  shoots  fronj  the  root 
which  flower  in  autumn.      It  is  a  native  of  Siberia. 

There  are  several  varieties:  as  the  Flesh-coloured  Willow-leaved, 
the  Alpine  Willow-leaved,  the  Panicled  Willow-lcaved,  and  the 
Broad  Willow-leaved  Spiraea. 

The  second  species  has  the  stalks  slender,  and  branching  out 
near  the  ground,  Avilh  a  purple  bark  covered  with  a  gray  mealy 
down:  the  leaves  smaller  than  those  of  the  first,  downy  and  veined 
on  their  under  side,  but  of  a  bright  green  above:  the  branches  ter- 
minated by  a  thick  raceme  of  flowers,  branched  towards  the  bottom 
into  small  spikes:  the  flowers  very  small,  of  a  beautiful  red  colour, 
appearing  in  July,  August  and  September.  It  is  a  native  of 
Pensylvania. 

The  third  rises  with  several  slender  shrubby  stalks  five  or  six 
feet  high,  covered  with  a  dark  brown  bark,  sending  out  small  side 
branches  the  whole  length:  the  leaves  small,  wedge-shaped,  having 
many  punctures  on  their  surface:  the  flowers  in  small  sessile  umbels, 
each  on  a  long  slender  pedicel,  and  while:  they  appear  in  May  and 
June;  ami  as  the  flowers  are  produced  almost  the  whole  length  of 
he  branches,  it  makes  a  good  appearance  during  the  time  of  flower- 
ing.     It  is  a  nalivc  of  Italy  and  .AniPiifa. 

The  fourth  species  has  striated  erect  branches,  with  short  branch- 
lets:  the  leaves  allernale,  petioled,  silky-tomentose  on  both  sides: 
the  racemes  longer  than  the  branchlets:  the  flowers  very  small,  with 
villose  germs.     It  is  a  native  of  New  Granada. 

The  fifth  has  abundant  shoots,  seldom  two  ells  high,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  finger,  wand-like,  branched:  the  wood  brittle:  the  bark 
of  the  shoots  yellowish-brown,  witn  prominent  dots  scattered  over  it: 
the  branches  alternate,  commonly  angular,  with  a  testaceous  bark 
somewhat  striated,  and  in  the  younger  branches  covered  with  a 
tender  ash-coloured  epidermis,  which  falls  off";  the  annual  shoots  are 
grooved  and  pubescent:  the  leaves  alternate,  softish,  pubescent  with 
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prostrate  hairs,  quite  entire  at  the  base,  but  commonly  gash-serrate 
from  the  middle  to  the  end,  Avhere  they  are  sharp:  corymbs  at  the 
top  of  the  stems  frequent,  many-flowered,  terminating  the  annual 
alternate  shoots:  in  gardens  and  in  moist  shady  places  these  corymbs 
are  more  elongated ;  but  in  a  ruder  soil  most  of  the  peduncles  are 
clustered  at  the  top  like  an  umbel:  the  flowers  biggish,  while,  having 
a  weak  virose  smell,  and  fugacious.     It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  &C; 

It  varies  very  much,  with  larger  or  smaller  leaves,  more  or  less 
cut,  but  more  commonly  quite  entire  and  ovate-acute. 

The  sixth  species  has  several  stems,  scarcely  two  ells  high,  very 
much  branched  from  the  bottom:  the  branches  rod-like,  round,  with 
a  testaceous  bark  cloven  longitudinally:  the  leaves  on  the  younger 
branches  and  annual  shoots  alternate,  attended  with  smaller  ones  in 
little  bundles,  hoary  or  glaucous,  three-nerved,  hardish,  varying  in 
form  and  size;  on  the  luxuriant  shoots  or  branches  sometimes  ovate- 
acute,  widish,  serrulate  from  the  tip  beyond  the  middle;  but  com- 
monly oblong,  bluntish,  crenulate,  or  serrulate  towards  the  tip,  or 
more  commonly  quite  entire:  the  corymbs  at  the  ends  of  the  annual 
twigs,  very  abundant,  disposed  along  the  branches  on  one  side  in 
hemispherical  clusters:  the  flowers  smallish,  white,  odorous.  It  is  a 
native  of  Spain,  &c.  flowering  here  in  April  and  May. 

The  seventh  has  numerous  stems,  scarcely  thicker  than  a  swan's 
quill,  very  much  branched,  upright,  Avith  a  gray  bark  more  or  less 
pale,  and  somewhat  angular,  with  sharp  streaks  running  down  from 
the  branches:  the  branches  and  branchlets  alternate,  those  of  the 
last  year  very  smooth  and  yellow,  leafy,  and  terminated  by  an 
umbel:  the  leaves  alternate,  on  very  short  petioles,  smooth,  glaucous, 
wide-ovate,  retuse,  gash-trilobate:  they  vary  even  in  the  garden, 
with  fewer  or  more  frequent  gashes,  with  the  teeth  or  lobes  obtuse 
or  acute,  in  breadth,  &c.:  the  umbels  very  frequent  at  the  ends  of 
the  annual  branches:  peduncles  often  more  than  thirty,  besides  a 
few  axillary  ones  scattered  below  the  umbel:  the  flowers  middle- 
sized,  white.     It  is  an  elegant  shrub,  and  a  native  of  Siberia. 

The  eighth  species  rises  with  many  shrubby   branching  stalks, 
eight  or  ten  feet  high  in  good  ground,  but  generally  five  or  six; 
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they  are  covered  wiih  u  loose  brown  Ixirk  which  falls  oft':  the  leaves 
about  the  size  and  shape  of"  those  of  the  coinnion  currant  hush, 
ending  in  acute  points,  and  serrate  on  their  edges:  the  flowers  are 
produced  in  roundish  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches;  are  white 
with  some  spots  of  a  pale  red.  it  is  a  native  of  Canada  and  Virginia. 
It  is  commonly  known  in  the  nurseries  by  the  name  of  Virginian 
Gelder  Rose. 

The  ninth  rises  with  shrubl)y  stalks  like  the  first,  but  sends  out 
horizontal  branches,  which  are  slender,  and  covered  with  a  brown 
bark:  the  leaves  are  of  a  thin  texture,  and  a  bright  green  colour  on 
both  sides,  slightly  and  acutely  serrate:  the  flowers  in  terminating 
panicles,  small  and  while.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  flowering  in 
Angust. 

The  tenth  species  has  a  perennial  root:  the  stem  annual,  from 
three  to  four  feet  high:  the  leaves  doubly  pinnate;  each  having  three 
or  four  pairs  of  oblong  leaflets  terminated  by  an  odd  one:  the}'  are 
two  inches  long,  and  almost  an  inch  broad,  serrate,  and  ending  in 
acute  points:  the  flowers  disposed  in  long  slender  spikes,  formed 
into  loose  terminating  panicles;  they  are  small,  while,  and  of  two 
sexes  in  the  same  spike.  It  is  a  nali\  c  of  Germany,  flowering  in 
June  and  July. 

The  eleventh  has  a  perennial  root,  consisting  of  oval  tubers  or 
solid  lumps,  hanging  from  the  main  body  by  threads,  which  has 
given  occasion  to  its  common  names,  iMlipondula  and  Dropwort. 
These  tubers  enable  the  iierb  to  resist  drought,  and  lender  it  ver^^ 
difficult  to  be  eradicated:  the  stem  is  erect,  from  a  foot  to  a  foot 
and  half  in  height,  angular,  smooth,  leafy,  a  little  branched  at  top: 
the  leaves  alternate,  interruptedly  pinnate,  serrate,  and  jngoed, 
smooth,  composed  of  several  pairs  of  leaflets,  all  of  each  set  uniform 
or  nearly  corresponding  in  size;  the  terminating  leaflet  ihree-Iobed: 
a  pair  of  roundish  united  indented  stipules  at  the  base  of  each  leaf, 
embracing  the  stem:  the  flowers  many  in  a  cymose  loose  erect 
panicle,  cream-coloured  often  tipped  with  red,  or  red  on  the  outside. 
It  is  an  elegant  plant,  which  in  gardens  grows  very  luxuriant,  and 
has  often  double  flowers.     It  flowers  early  in  July. 
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The  twelfth  has  a  perennial  fibrous  root:  the  stems  erect,  three 
or  four  feel  high,  angular  and  furrowed,  tinged  with  red,  leafy, 
branched  in  tlie  upper  part:  the  leaves  interruptedly  pinnate:  leaf- 
lets very  une{jual  in  size,  sharply  serrate,  clothed  beneath  with  white 
down,  the  end  one  remarkably  large  and  three-lobed:  a  pair  of 
rounded  serrate  stipules  are  joined  to  the  common  leaf- stalk,  and 
clasp  the  stem:  the  flowers  white,  in  a  large  compound  cyme, 
the  side-branches  of  which  rise  much  above  the  central  one:  it  per- 
fumes the  air  with  the  sweet  hawthorn-like  scent  of  its  plentiful 
blossoms  from  June  to  August. 

There  are  varieties  with  double  flowers,  and  with  variegated 
leaves. 

The  thirteenth  has  a  perennial  root:  the  stalks  annual,  about  a 
foot  hish,  sending  out  i^ranches  from  the  side  the  whole  length:  the 
leaves  for  the  most  part  trifoliate,  but  sometimes  single  or  in  pairs; 
ihey  are  about  an  inch  and  half  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad, 
ending  in  acute  points,  sharply  serrate,  of  a  bright  green  above, 
and  pale  beneath:  the  flowers  in  loose  terminating  panicles,  on 
slender  peduncles.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  flowering  in 
June  and  July. 

Culture. — In  all  the  shrubby  sorts,  this  may  be  performed  by 
suckers,  layers,  and  cuttings. 

The  suckers  should  be  taken  off  in  the  autumn  and  planted  out 
where  they  are  to  remain,  or  in  nursery-rows,  to  attain  a  fuller 
growth. 

The  first  sort  requires  to  be  cleared  of  these  suckers  every  two 
years  at  furthest. 

The  layers  should  be  put  down  in  the  autumn  or  in  the  spring, 
and  may  be  taken  off  and  planted  as  above,  in  the  autumn  or  spring 
following:  all  the  sorts  may  be  raised  in  this  way;  but  it  is  most 
proper  for  such  sorts  as  (\c  not  send  off  suckers. 

The  cuttings  may  be  made  from  the  shoots  of  the  preceding 
summer,  and  be  planted  out  in  a  shady  border  in  the  early  autumn: 
when  they  have  become  well  rooted  they  may  be  removed  and 
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managed  as  the  others:  they  succeed  in  this  way  with  more  difficulty 
than  in  either  of  the  others. 

All  the  herbaceous  sorts  may  be  increased  by  seeds,  or  parting 
the  roots. 

The  seed  may  be  sown  in  the  aiitunni  or  early  in  the  spring;  but 
the  first  is  the  better  mode,  on  a  bed  othne  mould:  when  the  plants 
appear  they  should  be  kept  clear  from  weeds  till  the  autumn,  when 
they  may  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain,  or  in  the  nursery 
for  a  year  or  two. 

The  roots  should  be  parted  in  the  autunui  or  spring,  when  the 
stems  decay,  before  they  shoot  out  new  ones,  being  planted  imme- 
diately where  they  are  to  grow. 

The  double-flowered  and  striped  varieties  can  only  be  preserved 
in  this  way. 

They  all  aftbrd  variety  and  ornament  in  the  shrubbery  and  other 
parts. 


2.  SISYRINCHIUM  IRIDIOIDES. 

IRIS-LEAVED    SISYRINCHIUM. 


This  genus  contains  piiints  of  the  flowery  jjerennial  kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Monadtlpkia  Tiiaudria,  and 
ranks  in  the  natural  order  of  Ensata. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  common  ancipital  spathe, 
two-valved:  valves  compressed,  acuminate:  proper  several,  lanceo- 
late, concave,  obtuse,  one-flowered:  the  corolla  one-petalled,  supe- 
rior, six-parted :  segments  obovale  with  a  point,  from  erect  spreading: 
three  outer  alternate,  a  little  wider:  the  stamina  have  three  filaments, 
united  into  a  subtriquetrous  tube  shorter  than  the  corolla,  distinct  at 
the  top:  anthers  bifid  below,  fastened   by  the  back:   the  pistillum  is 
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an  obovate  inferior  germ:  style  three-sided,  length  of  the  tube: 
stigmas  three,  thickish,  awl-shaped  at  the  lop,  erect:  the  pericarpium 
is  an  obovate  capsule, .  rounded,  three-sided,  three-celled,  three- 
valved;   with  the  partitions  contrary:  the  seeds  several,  globular. 

The  species  are:  1.  S.  BermucUaiia,  Iris-leaved  Sisyrinchium; 
2.  -S".  anceps,  Narrow-leaved  Sisyrinchium. 

The  first  has  a  fibrous  root,  from  which  arise  some  stiff  sword- 
shaped  leaves,  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  of  a 
dark  green  colour:  from  among  these  comes  out  the  stalk  (scape)  six 
inches  high;  it  is  compressed,  and  has  two  borders  or  wings  running 
the  whole  length,  and  three  or  four  spear-shaped  leaves  embracing 
it;  these  grow  erect,  and  are  hollowed  like  the  keel  of  a  boat:  the 
stalk  is  terminated  by  a  cluster  of  six  or  seven  flowers,  on  short 
peduncles,  and  enclosed  in  a  two-leaved,  keel-shaped  sheath,  before 
they  open;  they  are  of  a  deep  blue  colour  with  yellow  bottoms, 
which,  when  fully  expanded,  are  an  inch  over.  It  is  a  native  of 
Bermuda. 

The  second  species  has  a  perennial  fibrous  root,  from  which  arise 
many  very  narrow  spear-shaped  leaves,  about  three  inches  long,  and 
scarcely  an  eighth  of  an  inch  broad,  of  a  light-green  colour:  the 
stalks  about  three  inches  high,  very  slender,  compressed  and  bor- 
dered, having  short,  narrow,  sword-shaped,  embracing  leaves:  they 
are  terminated  by  two  small  pale-bue  tiowers,  enclosed  in  a  two- 
leaved  sheath,  upon  longer  peduncles  than  those  of  the  first  sort, 
flowerino-  about  the  same  time.     It  is  a  native  of  Virginia. 

It  is  observed,  that  the  leaves,  stalks,  and  flowers  of  the  first  sort 
are  three  times  as  large  as  in  the  second,  and  the  sheath  encloses  six 
or  seven  flowers;  wdiereas  the  second  has  rarely  more  than  two,  and 
these  expand  only  for  a  short  time  in  the  morning,  while  in  the 
former  they  continue  open  the  whole  day. 

Culture. — These  plants  may  be  increased  by  seeds  and  parting 
the  roots:  in  the  former  method  the  seeds  of  the  first  sort  should  be 
sown  in  the  autumn  as  soon  as  the}'  become  ripe,  on  a  border  which 
has  an  eastern  aspect,  in  drills  at  three  or  four  inches  distance, 
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covering  llicni  alioul  half  an  inch  \\\[\\  fine  iiiould:  lliey  should 
atlerwards  be  kept  clean  Ironi  Aveeds  wilh  care.  They  succeed  best 
ill  a  loamy  soil  in  a  shady  situation,  antl  where  the  ground  lias  not 
been  manured. 

In  the  latter  sort  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  pots,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  protected  in  the  green-house. 

'J'hc  (list  affords  ornament  in  the  large  open  borders  and  clum|>s, 
and  the  latter  among  other  green-house  jilanls. 


3    I' 


PLATE  LVI. 

1.  TRADESCANTIA  VIRGINICA. 

VIRGINIAN    SPIDEKWORT. 


This  genus  furnishes  a  planl  of  ihe  liardy  herbaceous  perennial 

kind. 

It  belono;s  to  the  class  and  order  Hcxandiia  Manogynia,  and 
ranks  in  the  natural  order  oi  Ematce. 

The  characters  arc:  that  the  calyx  is  a  three-leaved  perianth, 
leaflets  ovate,  concave,  spreading,  permanent:  the  corolla  has  three 
orbicular  petals,  ilat,  spreading  very  nuich,  large,  equal:  the  stamina 
have  six  filiform  filaments,  length  of  ihe  calyx,  erect,  villose,  with 
jointed  hairs:  anthers  kidney-form  :  the  pislillum  is  an  ovale  germ, 
obtusely  three-cornered :  style  filiforni,  length  of  the  stamens:  stigma 
three-cornered,  tubulous:  the  pericarpium  is  an  ovate  capsule, 
covered  by  the  calyx,  three-celled,  three-valved:  the  seeds  few, 
angular. 

The  species  is  T.  J'irgiiiica,  Common  A' irginian  Spiderworl,  or 
Flower  of  a  Day. 

'J'here  are  other  sj)ecics  that  may  he  cultivated. 
]t  has  roots  composed  of  many  tleshy  fibres:  the  stalks  smooth, 
rising  a  foot  and  half  high:  the  leaves  long,  smooth,  keeled,  em- 
braching:  the  flowers  in  clusters,  eomposed  of  three  large  spreading 
purple  petals:  they  a])pear  early  in  June;  and  llioiigh  each  flower 
continues  but  one  day,  yet  such  is  the  profusion,  that  there  is  a  suc- 
cession of  them  through  the  greater  part  of  the  summer.  It  is  a 
native  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  flowering  in  June. 

'J'here  are  varieties  with  deep  blue  flowers,  with  white  flowers, 
with  red  flowers,  and  with  purple  flowers. 
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Culture. — Tlicy  arc  readily  increased  by  parliiig  the  rools,  and 
j)laiiliiig  tlicni  oul  in  llic  auluniii,  or  early  in  llic  spiing,  in  a  bed  or 
border  of  common  earlli. 

And  also  by  seeds  sown  at  llie  same  seasons  in  similar  silualior.s^ 
llic  plants  being  pricked  on  I  into  oilier  beds  in  ihc  snmnier,  and 
removed  in  the  anlnmn  lo  the  places  wiiere  llicy  arc  lo  grow. 

They  all'onl  ornament  in  the  conjmon  borders  among  other 
flower  plants.  , 


2.  TllILLILM  SKSSiLE 

SESSILE    TRILLIUM. 


This  genus  furnishes  plants  of  llic  low,  tuberous-rooted,  flowery, 
perennial  kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  ord(  r  lIcuuKivia  Trigijiiia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  oi'  Sari/iciitarcc£. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  ihrcc-lcavcd  perianth, 
spreading:  leaflets  ovate;  pcMtiianenl:  the  corolla  has  three  petals 
subovate,  a  litlle  bigger  than  the  calyx:  the  stamina  have  six  awl- 
shaprd  lilamenis,  shorttr  than  the  calyx,  erect:  :mlhcrs  lerniinaling, 
oblong,  length  of  the  filaments:  the  [)is(ilhim  is  a  roundish  germ: 
styles  filiform,  recurved:  stigmas  simple:  the  periear[)ium  is  a 
roundish  berry,  ihiee  ccli<  d     the  seeds  many,  l•oululi^h. 

The  specie  s  are:  1.7.  rcniiii////.  Drooping  '['rilliuin;  2.  T.  encfit/;/, 
Upright 'Irilliuni;  .'3.  T.  ve.s.s/ <,  Sessile  flowered 'I'rillium.   • 

'I'he  first  has  a  peri'nni;d  luherous  root:  the  sleiii  is  erect,  a  foot 
high,  simple,  round,  slightly  striated,  smooth:  the  leaves  three 
logellur,  lermi  atmg,  on  shori  f  olstaiks,  spreadmir,  rliondioidal, 
poinled,  entire,  \ciny,  sinoolh,  \y.\\vv  beneath:  ihe  floweis  solitary, 
amon_  the  leaves,  uitjiout  braeles  iiie  ilower-siwlk  round,  a  little 
waved,  smooth.     It  is  a  native  of  Nurl.i  America. 
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The  second  species  has  a  laller  stalk:  the  three  leaves  are  placed 
at  a  distance  from  the  flower,  which  stands  upon  a  long  footstalk, 
and  is  erect:  the  petals  are  purple,  larger,  and  end  with  sharper 
points.     It  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  Canada,  &c. 

The  third  has  a  purple  stalk:  the  three  leaves  grow  at  the  top 
like  the  first;  but  they  are  much  longer,  and  end  in  acute  points: 
the  petals  are  long,  narrow,  and  stand  erect ;  are  of  a  dark  brownish 
red:  the  calyx  leaves  arc  streaked  with  red:  the  leaves  mottled.  It 
grows  in  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

Culture. — These  plants  may  be  increased  by  seeds,  Avhich  should 
be  sown  on  a  shady  border  as  soon  as  they  become  ripe  in  the 
autumn:  when  they  appear  in  the  spring,  the  plants  should  be  kept 
clean  from  weeds,  and  in  the  autunm  following  be  planted  out 
where  they  are  to  remain  and  flower. 

They  succeed  best  in  a  light  soil,  Avhere  the  situation  is  rather 
shaded.     They  atlbrd  variety  in  such  places. 


3.  THALICTRUM  AQUILEGIl  OLIUM, 

FEATHERED    COLUMBINK. 


This  genus  contains  plants  of  the  hardy,  herbaceous,  fibrous- 
rooted,  perennial  kinds. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Polijuiulria  Polijg}jma,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  MulthiUqmr. 

The  characters  are:  that  tliei-e  is  no  calyx,  unless  the  corolla  be 
taken  for  it:  the  corolla  has  fuur  petals,  roundish,  obtuse,  concave, 
caducous:  the  stamina  have  very  many  filaments,  wider  at  top, 
.compressed,  longer  than  the  corolla:  anthers  oblong,  erect:  the 
pistillum,  styles  very  many,  very  short:  germs  many,  commonly 
pedicelled,  roundish:  styles  none:  stigmas  thickish:  there  is  no 
pericarpium:  the  seeds  many,  grooved,  ovate,  tailless. 
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Tin;   species    cullivalctl   are:    1.   T.   (iibennuni,   'ruberous-iooted 

Afeadou-  Kue  ;  2.  T.  Coniiifi,  Canadian  Meadow  Hue;  3.  T.  fa-fidum, 

l-elid    iNleadow    Rue;    4.  T.  uii^ustij'ol'uun.    Narrow-leaved    iNIeadow 

Hue;  5.  T.  liindiiin,    Shinino-leaved    Meadow    Rue;  (i.    T.  (ri/iii/c^i- 

Jo/ii/i//,  Colund)ine-leaved  Meadow  Ivue,  or  Fealhered  Colunihine. 

'Hie  lirsL  ha«,  knobbed  roots:  llu-  leaves  small,  obluse,  iudeiitcd 
ill  three  parts  at  llieir  points,  of  a  urayisli  colour  and  smooth:  the 
stalks  rise  a  loot  and  hall"  high,  and  are  naked  almost  to  the  lop,  where 
they  divi(l(;  into  two  or  three  small  ones,  under  each  of  which  is 
placed  one  leaf;  every  ilivision  is  terminated  by  a  small  bunch  of 
pretty  large  tiowers,  disposed  almost  in  form  of  an  undjel,  each 
composed  of  five  while  petals.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain,  dowering  in 
June. 

The  second  species  attains  the  height  of  three  feel:  the  stems 
sutfruticose,  dark  purple,  branched:  leaves  resembling  those  of 
Columbine,  but  glaucous:  the  tiowers  in  many  pale-purple  heads, 
five-petalled  and  white.  Jt  is  ;i  native  of  North  America,  fiowering 
lioni  May  to  July. 

There  is  a  variety,  which  is  smaller,  with  pale  purple  tilanu^nts. 

The  third  has  the  stem  about  six  or  seven  inches  high:  the  leaves 
downy,  composed  of  a  great  number  of  small  leaHets,  which  are 
blmilly  indented,  and  have  a  fetid  scent:  the  llowers  in  loose 
panicles,  small,  and  of  an  herbaceous  white  colour:  the  leaves  arc 
somewhat  hairy  on  both  sides,  pulpy  and  soft:  the  petals  themselves 
arc  somewhat  hairy,  in  the  young  plant  reddish,  but  in  the  adult 
whitish,  almost  a  foot  high,  and  not  very  leafy.  Ii  is  a  native;  of  the 
south  of  i'' ranee,  Switzerland,  &c.  fiowering  Irom  May  to  July. 

The  fourth  species  has  the  stems  from  two  to  three  leet  high: 
the  tiowers  small,  collected  in  terminating  panicles,  and  of  an  herba- 
ceous white  colour.  Jt  is  a  native  of  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
lloweriiig  in  June  and  July. 

Tlu-  fifth  has  the  stems  upright,  channelled,  five  or  sIk  feet  high, 
having  at  each  joint  pinnate  haves,  composed  of  many  linear  fleshy 
leatiets,  which  are  for  the  most  part  entire,  and  end  in  acute  |)oints: 
the  tiowers  are  of  a  yellowish- while  colour;   they  apj)ear  in  Juiy,  and 
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are  succeeded  by  small  angular  capsules,  willi  one  snnill  oblong  seed 
in  each,  which  ripens  in  .August.  It  is  a  native  of  France,  about 
Paris,  and  of  Spain. 

The  sixth  species  has  a  thick  fibrous  root;  the  stems  taper,  rising 
three  feet  hiuh:  the  leaves  like  those  of  Columbine:  the  iiowers  in 
large  ierniinaling  panicles.     It  is  a  native  of  f^cania,  Switzerland,  &c. 

There  arc  varieties  with  a  green  stalk  and  white  stamens,  and 
with  a  purple  stalk  and  stamens.  'I'here  are  olher  sorts  that  may  be 
cultivated  for  variety. 

Culture. — \\\  tlie  sorts  are  readily  increased  by  parting  the  roots, 
and  plaining  them  out  in  the  autumn  when  the  stems  decay,  or  in 
the  spring  before  the  new  ones  are  sent  forth  ;  the  strongest  where 
they  are  to  remain,  and  the  weaker  ones  in  nursery-rows  for  further 
growth:  they  may  also  be  raised  from  seeds,  which  shoulil  be  sown 
in  a  bed  or  border  in  the  spring;  when  the  |3lants  rise,  they  should 
be  kept  clean,  and  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain,  in  the 
following  autumn.  They  aftbrd  varieiy  in  the  borders,  and  olher 
parts  of  ornamented  grounds. 
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PLATE   LVII. 

TROP.EOLUM    MrVJUS, 

GREATER    NyVSTURTIUM. 


This  genus  liin)i^>lK's  plants  ol'  the  herbaceous,  annual,  and 
perennial,  iraihng  and  clin)l)ing  kijuls. 

ll  helon<Ts  lo  the  class  and  order  Odandria  Monogyma,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Tri/iilata: 

The  characters  are:  that  the  caljx  is  a  one-leafed  perianth,  fivc- 
cleft,  from  upright  spreading,  acute,  coloured,  deciduous;  the  two 
lower  segments  narrower;  horned  al  the  back  with  an  awl-siiaped, 
straight," longer  nectary:  the  corolla  has  five  petals,  roundisli,  in- 
serted into  the  divisions  of  the  calyx;  two  upper  sessile;  the  others 
lower,  with  oblong  ciliale  claws:  the  stamina  have  eighl  awl-shaped 
filaments,  short,  declining,  uneepud:  anthers  erect,  oblong,  rising: 
the  pislillum  is  a  roundish  germ,  ihree-lobed,  striated:  style  simple, 
erect,  length  of  the  stamens:  stigma  tritkl,  acute:  the  i)ericar|)iun» 
berries  (or  nuts)  somewhat  solid,  three,  on  one  side  convex,  grooved 
and  striated;  on  the  other  angular:  the  seeds  three,  gibbous  on  one 
side,  angular  on  the  otiier,  roimdish,  grooved  and  striated. 

The'specics  cultivated  arc:  I.  T.  iiiiiius.  Small  Indian  Cress,  or 
Kasturlium;  2.  T.  mnjtts.  Great  Indian  Cress,  or  Nasturtium. 

The  first  has  an  herbaceous,  trailing  stem:  the  leaves  alnu)sL 
circular,  smooth,  grayish:  the  lloweis  axillary,  on  very  long  pedun- 
cles; composed  of  five  acute-pointed  petals,  the  two  upper  large  and 
rounded,  the  three  under  narrow,  jointed  together  at  bolloin,  and 
lengthened  out  into  a  tail  two  inches  long.        .  ..    • 

There  are  varieties  with  deep  orange-coloured  flowers  inclining 
to  red,  Avitli  pale  yellow  flowers,  and  with  double  flowers. 
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The  second  species  is  larger  in  all  its  parts :  the  borders  of  the 
leaves  are  indented  almost  into  lobes;  and  the  petals  arc  rounded  at 
the  lop.  The  fruit  consists  of  three  berries,  I^ecoming  juiceless 
when  ripe,  fungous,  deeply  grooved  and  wiinkled,  gibbous  on  one 
side,  angular  on  the  other,  narrowing  upwards.  It  begins  to  flower 
in  July,  and  continues  till  the  approach  of  winter. 

There  are  varieties  with  jjale  yellow  llowcrs,  orange-coloured 
flowers,  and  the  double-flowered. 

'J'hey  are  both  natives  of  Peru,  and  commonly  esteemed  to  be 
annual  plants,  though  they  may  be  continued  through  the  winter,  if 
they  are  kept  in  ])ots,  and  sheltered  in  a  green-house  or  glass  case, 
in  like  manner  as  the  variety  with  double  flowers. 

The  stalks  will  climb  six  or  eight  feet  high,  when  they  are  trained 
up,  and  tl'.us  the  flowers  make  a  good  appearance;  but  when  they 
trail  upon  the  ground,  they  will  spread  over  the  neighbouring  plants 
and  become  unsightly:  the  flowers  are  frequently  eaten  in  salads; 
they  have  a  warm  taste  like  the  garden  cress,  and  hence  the  plant 
lias  its  common  name  of  Nasturtium;  they  are  likewise  used  for 
garnishing  dish'^s:  the  seeds  arc  ])ickled,  and  by  some  are  preferred 
to  most  pickles  for  sauce,  under  the  false  name  of  capers. 

Culture. — These  plants  in  all  the  single  varieties  may  be  increased 
by  seeds,  which  should  be  sown  in  the  spring  in  patches  where  they 
are  to  flower  in  the  borders,  or  in  drills  in  the  garden. 

They  afterwards  only  require  to  be  kept  free  from  Aveeds,  and  to 
be  well  supported  by  sticks.  •      .  ; 

The  double  variety  must  be  incr^-ascd  b}'  planting  cuttings  of  the 
branches  in  pots  of  light  mould  in  the  early  ])art  of  summer, 
placing  them  in  the  shade,  and  giving  frequent  light  waterings: 
those  planted  early  may  be  rendered  more  forward  by  being  plunged 
in  a  moderate  hot-bed. 

It  requires  to  be  protected  in  the  green-house  in  the  winter, 
being  well  supported  with  slicks. 

They  all  afford  variety  in  the  borders,  clumps,  tScc  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  the  double  sorts  among  potted  plants. 
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PLATE  LVllI. 

1.  VALERIANA    RUBRA. 

RED    VALERIAN. 


This  genus  contains  plants  of  the  liardy  herbaceous  perennial 
kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Triandria  Monogynia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  o^  Aggregatcc. 

The  characters  are:  that  there  is  scarcely  any  calyx;  a  superior 
margin:  the  corolla  a  nectariferous  tube  on  the  lower  side,  oibbous: 
border  five-cleft:  segments  obtuse:  the  stamina  three,  or  fewer  (in 
one  species  four):  filaments  awl-shaped,  erect,  length  of  the  corolla: 
anthers  roundish:  the  pistillum  is  an  inferior  germ:  style  filiform, 
length  of  the  stamens:  stigma  thickish:  the  pericaipium  a  crust  not 
opening,  deciduo+is,  crowned:  the  seeds  solitary,  oblong. 

The  species  cultivated  are:  1.  V.  riihra.  Common  or  Broad- 
leaved  Red  Valerian;  2.  V.  fingiint/fo/ia,  Narrow-leaved  Red  Valerian; 
3.  F.  Calcitrapri,  Cut-leaved  Valerian;  4.  V.  Plui,  Garden  Valerian; 
5.  V.  tripferis,  Three-leaved  Valerian;  6.  V.  montana.  Mountain  \^alc- 
rian;  7.  V.  Ccltica,  Celtic  Valerian;  8.  V.  fuberosa.  Tuberous-rooted 
Valerian;  9.  V.  Fipriiaica,  Pyrenean  Valeriaii;  10.  T.  olitor/a.  Com- 
mon Corn-Salad,  or  Lamb's  Lettuce. 

The  first  has  woody   perennial  roots,  as  thick  as  a  rnan's  linger, 

spreading  very  wide:  the  stems  about  three  feet  high,  round,  smooth, 

grayish,  iiollow:   at  each  joint  are  two  (sometimes   three)  smooth, 

spear-shaped  leaves,  near  three  inches  long,  and  an  inch  broad;  the 

"upper  part  sends  out  branches  by  pairs,  which,  with  the  principal 

stem,  are  terminated  by  red  flowers  growing  in  corymbs.     It  is  a 
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native  of  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Sic.  flowering  all  the  summer 
and  autumn. 

The  second  species  has  the  root  not  so  large  as  in  the  first  sort: 
the  stems  two  feet  high  or  more,  branching  on  each  side  from  the 
root  to  within  six  inches  of  the  top:  the  leaves  three  or  four  inches 
long,  but  as  narrow  as  those  of  flax:  the  upper  part  of  the  stem 
naked,  and  terminated  by  a  compact  corymb  of  bright  red  flowers, 
smaller  than  those  of  the  former.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of 
France,  Switzerland,  &c. 

Tlie  third  is  an  annual  plant:  the  lower  leaves,  which  spread  on 
the  ground,  arc  cut  into  many  obtuse  segments:  the  stalks,  when  the 
plants  are  in  good  ground,  rise  near  a  loot  and  half  high,  but  upon 
dry  stony  soils  not  half  so  high,  and  when  they  grow  out  of  the  joints 
of  old  walls,  not  more  than  three  inches  in  height;  are  hollow, 
smooth,  and  round,  sending  out  branches  by  pairs  from  the  upper 
joints:  the  segments  of  the  pinnatifld  leaves  are  very  narrow:  stem 
and  branches  terminated  by  tufts  (corymbs)  of  flowers  shaped  like 
those  of  the  fourth  sort,  but  smaller  and  tinged  with  flesh-colour  at 
the  top.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Soulli  of  France,  «Scc.  flowering  early 
in  the  sorino;.    -  '  .    ■    •    ■  ■   ,.       ■  •  .       '  . 

;-  It  varies  with  the  lower  leaves  pinnalifid.    •  '       ." 

'The  fourth  species  has  thick  roots,  fleshy,  jointed,  spreading  near 
the  surface  in  a  very  irregular  manner,  crossing  each  other,  and 
matting  together  by  their  small  fibres:  many  of  the  root-leaves 
enthe,  others  divided  into  three,  five,  or  seven,  obtuse  lobes  of  a 
pale  green,  and  quite  smooth:  the  stems  ihree  or  four  feet  high, 
hollow,  sending  out  lateral  branches  by  pairs:  the  stem-leaves  oppo- 
site at  each  joint,  composed  of  four  or  five  pairs  of  long  narrow 
leaflets,  terminated  by  an  odd  one:  the  stem  and  branches  termi- 
nated by  corymbs  of  small  white  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  Silesia, 
Barbary,  Sec.  flowering  from  May  to  July,  with  the  odour  of  the 
flowers  very  pleasant. 

TIijC  fifth  has  a  perennial  root,  long,  unequal,  brownish,  slrong- 
smelling:  the  root-leaves  oblong-cordate,  bhintish,  smooth,  obtusely 
serrate-toothed,  on  long  petioles;  the  two  first  of  these  that  covne  out 
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are  more  inclined  to  roundish,  and  are  onl}'  slightly  crenate:  the 
sleni  upright,  undivided,  about  a  foot  high:  the  slem-leaves  two  or 
three  pairs,  smooth,  ternatc,  on  short  petioles:  leaflets  confluent  at 
the  base,  lanceolate,  acute,  unequally  subserrate,  the  middle  one 
larger  than  the  others:  they  vary  mucii,  being  gash-serrate,  crenate, 
or  even  quite  entire;  the  uppermost  are  sometimes  lanceolate-linear 
and  quite  entire,  sometimes  pinnate  with  five  leaflets:  the  flowers 
numerous,  white,  in  loose  corymbs.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Alps  of 
Switzerland,  flowering  here  from  March  to  May. 

The  sixth  species  agrees  in  stature  and  habit  Vvilh  the  preceding; 
but  this  is  more  tufted,  and  has  the  root  commonly  creeping  hori- 
zontally, more  divided,  and  not  smelling  so  strongly:  all  the  leaves 
are  acute,  unequally  serrate  or  toothed  and  smooth;  the  root-leaves 
are  on  long  petioles,  and  more  or  less  attenuated  at  the  base  towards 
the  petiole:  the  stem-leaves  vary  in  number,  are  on  short  petioles, 
and  rather  oblong:  the  stem  is  upright,  simple,  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  high:  the  flowers  in  a  corymb,  whitish  or  puiplish.  It  is  a 
native  of  Switzerland,  Austria,  &c.  flowering  here  in  June  and  July. 

The  seventh  species  has  a  perennial  root,  black,  oblique,  with 
long  fibres,  smelling  very  strong,  aromatic,  caulescent  at  top  and 
scaly  with  the  remains  of  the  deciduous  leaves;  it  is  often  in  tufts 
with  an  upright  ster.i,  four  or  five  inches  high:  all  the  leaves  arc 
quite  entire  and  obtuse;  the  root-leaves  subovale,  and  attenuated 
into  the  petiole  at  the  base;  stem-leaves  two,  opposite,  linear  and 
sessile,  about  the  middle  of  the  stem,  but  there  are  sometimes  none: 
the  stem  slender,  sisnple,  terminated  by  a  lew  small  whitish  flowers 
in  a  corymb.  It  is  found  in  Switzerland,  flowering  in  June, 
c  The  eighth  species  has  roots  perennial,  and  tuberous,  by  which 
it  is  easily  distinguished.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
flowering  in  May  and  June.  .;.-•. 

There  is  a  variety  Avilh  the  roots  in  the  form  of  an  olive. 

;        The  liinth  species  has  a  perennial  fibrous  root,  from  which  come 

out  many    heart-shaped   leaves,    on   petioles  more   than   a  foot  in 

length;  they  are  four  inches  over  each  way,  bluntly  serrate,  smooth, 

and  of  a  bright  green  on  their  upper  surface,  but  pale  and  a  little 
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hairy  underneath:  the  stalks  rise  three  feet  high,  are  hollow,  chan- 
nelled, and  send  out  opposite  branches  towards  the  top:  the  stem- 
leaves  opposite,  shaped  like  the  lower  ones,  but  a  little  pointed; 
and  frequently  at  the  top  there  are  ternatc  leaves  standing  upon 
short  foot-stalks:  the  stem  and  branches  are  terminated  by  umbels 
of  pale  flesh-coloured  flowers,  having  very  short  spurs.  It  flowers  in 
June,  and  is  a  native  of  the  Pyrenees. 

'J'he  tenth  has  a  small  annual,  fibrous,  pale  brown  root:  the 
stem  dichotomous,  somewhat  spreading,  from  four  inches  to  a  span^ 
and  even  a  foot  or  more  in  height  (in  gardens);  round,  grooved,  or 
angular,  tender,  often  tinged  with  purple  on  one  side:  the  leaves 
glaucous,  pale,  obovate-Ianceolate  or  rather  linear  tongue-shaped: 
the  bottom  leaves  many,  usually  entire,  but  sometimes  very  slightly 
toothed  near  the  base,  somewhat  spreading,  rather  succulent,  smooth, 
veiny,  and  a  little  Avrinkled,  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  two 
inches  in  length:  the  stem-leaves  opposite  at  each  subdivision,  sessile, 
remote,  usually  more  toothed  than  the  bottom  leaves:  both  these 
and  the  stem  are  ciliate  or  fringed  at  the  edge  with  fine  Avhite  hairs: 
the  flowers  are  very  small,  of  a  j)ale  blueish  colour,  ami  collected 
into  a  close  little  corymb,  protected  by  an  involucre.  It  is  a  native 
of  Europe  and  Barbary,  flowering  in  April  and  May.  It  is  used  in 
salads  in  the  early  spring  and  winter,  under  the  name  of  Corn  Salad, 
or  Lamb's  Lettuce. 

There  is  a  variety,  which  is  smaller,  with  jagged  leaves. 

Cidtnre. — The  two  first  sorts  may  be  increased  by  parting  the 
roots,  and  planting  them  out  in  the  autumn  or  spring  season  where 
they  are  to  grow.  ,  . 

They  may  also  be  raised  from  seed  sown  at  the  same  time,  in 
the  situations  wliere  the  plants  are  to  grow.  •     :  i: 

The  third  may  likewise  be  raised  from  seeds,  by  sowing  them  .as 
above,  without  any  trouble. 

The  fourth  may  be  increased  by  parting  the  roots,  and  planting 
them  out  in  the  autumn  on  fresh  ground  where  they  are  to  grow,    i 

The  fifth  may  be  raised  in  the  same  way,  being  allowed  good 
room  as  it  spreads.  .... 
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The  tliice  rullow'mg  sorts  arc  more  difliculL  lo  preserve,  requiring 
a  stony  soil  and  cold  exposure. 

The;  ninlli  sort  may  be  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  a  moist  shady 
border  soon  after  they  are  ri])e,  managing  the  plants  as  in  the  first 
sort. 

Tiie  last  sort,  when  eullivaled  for  the  ])urpose  of  salads,  should 
be  sown  in  tlu^  latter  (uul  of  summer,  or  beginning  of  aulumn,  in  an 
open  place  where  it  is  to  grow;  the  ])lanls  being  afterwards  thinned 
out  by  hoeing,  and  ke[)t  clean  from  weeds:  when  they  will  be  fit 
for  use  very  early  in  the  spring  wdiile  (|uile  young. 

All  the  sorts  except  the  last  may  be  introduced  in  the  borders, 
for  the  purpose  of  variety,  and  most  of  them  continue  many  years. 

The  last  is  used  as  an  early  spring  salad  herb. 


2.  VERONICA    S  1131  RICA. 

SIBERIAN    SPEEDWELL. 


Tins  genus  comprises  plants  of  llie  herbaceous  perennial  and 
shrubby  kinds. 

It  belonu's  to  the  class  and  order  Diandiia  Munogi/ii/a,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Personatcc. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  four-parted  perianth, 
permanent:  segments  lanceolate,  acute:  the  corolla  one-pelalied, 
wheel-shaped:  tube  length  almost  of  the  calyx:  border  four-parted, 
tlal,  with  ovate  segments;  the  lowest  narrower,  the  seguicut  opposite 
to  this  wider:  the  stamina  have  two  filaments,  narrower-  at  botlom, 
ascending:  anthers  oblong:  the  j)istillum  is  a  compressed  germ: 
style  filiform,  length  of  the  stamens,  declined :  stigma  simple : 
the  pericarpium  is  an  obcordale  capsule,  compressed  at  the  top, 
two-celled,  f bur-valved :  the  seeds  numerous,  roundish. 
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r  I'hc  species  cullivalod  arc:  1.  V.  Sihiricu,  Siberian  Speedwell; 
2.  r.  Viiginica,  Virginian  Speedwell;  3.  V.  spuria,  Baslard  Speed- 
Avell;  4.  V.maritima,  Sea  Speedwell;  5.  V.  foiiiri folia.  Long-leaved 
Speedwell;  6'.  V.  hi/hrida,  Welsh  Speedwell;  7-  f^-  incisa,  Cnl-lcaved 
Speedwell;  8.  V.  decussata.  Cross-leaved  Speedwell. 

The  first  has  a  perennial  root:  the  stem  Ibnr  feet  high,  rongh- 
haired:  the  leaves  six  or  seven  in  whorls,  twice  as  Avide  as  those  of 
the  second  sort:  pednncles  lenninating  solitary;  ihe  lateral  ones 
with  two  opposite  oval  leaHels:  llu>  calyxes  five-cleft:  the  corollets 
bine,  \\\\\\  an  oblong  tube,  and  small  acnte  border:  the  stamens  and 
pistil  twice  as  long  as  the  corolla.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  flowering 
in  Jnly  and  Angnst.     •  •        i     ■  i  ■  /  '   .     ''     ■  .-'Jfe:      i 

The  second  species  has  the  stems  erect,  four  or  five  feet  high, 
having  four  or  live  lanceolate  leaves  in  whorls  at  each  joint,  serrate, 
and  ending  in  acule  points:  the  stems  are  terminated  by  long  slender 
spikes  of  while  flowers,  which  appear  late  in  July.  It  is  a  native  of 
Virginia  and  Ja|)an. 

It  varies  wilh  blush-coloured  flowers. 

The  third   has  a   perennial   root,   sending  out   many  ofiscls:   the 
lower  leaves  two  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  pale  green  and 
hairy:   the  stems   a  foot   high,   wilh    very   narrow   lanceolate  leaves, 
placed  opposite,  and  having  a  few  slight  serraturcs  on  their  edges: 
llic  stems' terminaled  by  long  spikes   of  blue  flowers,  which  appear 
in  June  and  July.     It  is  a  native  of  Siberia  and  Germany. 
There  is  a  variety  of  this  also  wilh  a  flesh-coloured  flower. 
The  fourlh  species  lias  the  stalks  not  so  long  as   those  of  the 
preceding:   the  leaves  by  fours  and  threes  round  the  stalk,  on  longer 
footstalks;  tiiey  are   broader  at  the  base,   run  out  into  long  acute 
points,    are  unequally    serrale,  and  of  a  bright  green  colour:  the 
flowers  are  of  a  bright  blue,  and  appear  in  Jnly.     It  is  a  native  of 
the  sea-coasls  of  Europe.  '  '■    •  '   "         "'    ' ''  '   '  ' 

There  are  varieties   with  leaves  opposite,  in  threes  or  in   fours, 
Avith  blue,  blueish,  flesh-coloured,  and  wilh  white  flowers. 

The  fifth  has  the  lower  leaves  two  inches  long,  and  an  inch  broad 
in  the  middle,  drawing  to  a  point  at  each  end,  serrate,  and  of  a  lucid 
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gret'M  colour:  llic  sUius  a  fool  and  a  lialf  Iiigh,  willi  leaves  ot  iIk' 
same  sliapc  but  smaller,  and  placed  Oj>posile;  tin  y  arc  tCM-ininaled 
!)>'  lou'j,  s[)ikes  of  l)lue  flowers,  wliieli  apjiear  in  June.  Il  is  a  nalivc 
of  (jermany,  Austiia,  and  Kiibsia. 

The  sixth  species  has  llie  slcms  very  wliite  and  woolly,  about  a 
fool  hiuli:  the  leaves  oblon<^',  lioarv,  two  inches  and  a  half  loni;, 
ihrec  cjuyrleis  of  an  inch  broad,  sessile:  the  flowers  deep  blue  in 
terminaling  spikes,  ar.d  from  the  ui)per  axils:  they  appear  m  June 
auO  July-  ^1^  >s  a  native  of  Uussia,  Ukiain  Tarlary,  Sic. 
.■     There  is  a  variety  vviih  while;  flowers.     ,,.!.,. 

The  scvenlh  has  the  spikes  a<)ore<rate,  ihe  flowers  large,  the  leaves 
an  inch  long,  lanceolate  wcdge-shapetl  al  lln>  base,  with  lanceolate 
segments.     1 1  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  flowering  in  July  and  August. 

The  eighth  species  is  a  bushy  shrub  about  two  feet  high:  stem 
upris^ht,  round,  very  much  branched:  the  branchlels  alternate, 
spreading,  round  or  indistinctly  (piadrangular,  closely  leafed  one-very 
side,  having  a  pubescent  line  on  each  side'  running  down  from  I'he 
oppositions  of  the  leaves,  which  spread  very  much,  e.re  scarce  an 
inch  long,  acute,  coriaceous,  smooth  and  even,  one-nerved,  j)aler 
underneath,  evergreen,  border  cartilaginous,  on  very  short  concave 
smooth  [>elioles,  gibbous  al  the  base  on  the  outside:  llie  racemes 
single,  short,  few-flowered,  towards  the  end  of  the  branches,  not  ter- 
minating, but  just  below  the  top:  the  pedicels  ;dlernate,  short, 
nuadran<)-uiar,  one-flowered.  The  regular  growth  of  the  leaves  de- 
cussaled  or  crosswise,  distinguishes  this  species  nnmediately. 

Ciiltin-c.—'Vhc^e  plants  may    be   raised   by  seed  and  j)arting  the 

roots. 

In  the  annual  sorts  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in  the  aulunm  or 
very  early  spring,  in  the  borders  or  places  wlune  tlie  |ilanls  are  to 
<vrow,  bein"'  lightly  covered  in:  if  the  seeds  be  permitted  to  serdler, 
good  plants  may  \ni  raised:  sometimes  they  are  sown  on  beds  to  be 
afterwards  removed. 

Til  the  pen  nnial  sorts  the  roots  may  be  parted  in  the  autumn  or 
early  si)ring,  and  jilanted  out  where  they  are  to  grow,  or  in  nursery- 
rows  to  be  afterwards  removed. 
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They  should  not  be  parted  too  small,  or  oftener  than  every  two 
years:  the  large-growing  sorts  are  proper  for  the  borders,  clumps, 
&c.  and  the  trailing  kinds  for  banks  and  shady  slopes,  or  other 
similar  places:  they  are  hardy,  and  require  only  to  be  kept  clean 
afterwards. 

'  .  The  eighth  sort  is  readily  increased  by  cuttings  in  the  spring  and 
summer,  being  managed  as  a  hardy  green-house  plant  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Myrtle. 

In  very  mild  winters  it  sometimes  stands  secure  in  the  open  air. 

The  annual  and  perennial  sorts  afford  variety  in  the  borders, 
clumps,  and  other  parts  of  pleasure-grounds,  and  the  last  among 
plants  of  the  liardy  potted  green-house  kinds.  :      ■• 
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PLATE  LIX. 

1.  VINCA   ROSEA. 

MADAGASCAR    PERIWINKLE. 


Tins  genus  comprehends  plants  of  the  shrubby,  evergreen,  up- 
right, and  traihng  kinds. 

It  belongs  to   the   class   and   order  Pentandria  Monogynia,  and 
ranks  in  the  natural  order  of  Contorta. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  live- parted  perianth, 
erect,  acute,  permanent:  the  corolla  one-pctalled,  salver-shaped: 
tube  longer  than  the  calyx,  cylindric  below,  wider  above,  marked 
with  five  lines,  the  mouth  a  pentagon:  border  horizontal,  five-parted: 
segments  fastened  to  the  apex  of  the  tube,  wider  outwards  and 
obliquely  truncate:  the  stamina  have  five  filaments,  very  short, 
inflexed  and  relrollexed:  anthers  membranaceous,  obtuse,  erect, 
curved  in,  fariniferous  on  both  sides  at  the  edge:  the  pislillum  has 
two  roundish  germs,  with  two  roundish  little  bodies  lying  b>»  their 
sides:  style  one  common  to  both,  cylindric,  length  of  the  stamens: 
stigma  capitate,  concave,  placed  on  a  flat  ring:  the  pericarpium  has 
two  follicles,  round,  long,  acuminate,  erect,  onc-valved,  opening 
longitudinally  :  the  seeds  numerous,  oblong,  cylindric,  grooved, 
naked. 

The  species  cidtivated  are:  1.  V.  minor.  Small  Periwinkle;  2.  V. 
major.  Great  Periwinkle;  3.  V.  rosea.  Madagascar  Periwinkle. 

The  first  has  a  perennial  creeping  root,  with  branched  fibres: 
the  Whole  plant  smooth  and  shining:  the  stems  round,  slender, 
leafy,  erect  when  in  flower,  irom  nine  inches  to  a  foot  in  height,  antl 
much  higher  when  .su])ported  by  bushes,  marked  on  each  side  with 
a  groove  faintly  impressed;  after   flowering,   prostrate,  elongated, 
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taking  root  at  their  joints.  According  to  Woodward,  tbe  flowering- 
stem  is  npriglit  in  the  spring,  but  in  autumn  the  flowers  are  borne 
on  the  shoots  of"  the  year,  nhich  are  traihng:  the  leaves  opposite,  on 
footstalks  about  one-tburth  tiie  length  of  the  leaves,  which  are  (|uite 
entire,  evergreen,  shining,  somewhat  like  those  of  Privet,  not  having 
the  fringed  edge  observable  in  the  second  sort:  the  flowers  axillary, 
alternate,  solitarj^  void  of  scent,  on  nearly  upright  peduncles,  almost 
twice  the  lengtliof  the  leaves,  round,  smooth,  and  shining,  pale  blue. 
It  is  a  native  of  Germany. 

It  varies  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers;  with  pale  blue,  with  purple 
and  white,  and  with  double  flowers;  and  the  foliage  is  sometimes 
variegated  either  with  white  or  yellow  stripes. 

The  second  species  is  larger  in  all  its  parts  than  the  preceding: 
the  stems  erect,  finally  rooting  at  the  end:  the  leaves  broad-ovate, 
three  inches  long,  and  two  broad,  of  a  thick  consistence,  finely 
frin2:ed  with  short  riirid  hairs  at  the  eds-e,  on  thick  footstalks:  the 
flowers  solitary,  alternate,  on  peduncles  half  the  length  of  the  leaves, 
of  a  purple-blueish  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  France,  Spain,  &c 
flowering  in  May. 

The  third  has  an  upright  brandling  stem,  three  or  four  feet 
high,  when  young,  succulent,  jointed,  purple;  but  as  the  plant  ad- 
vances the  lower  parts  become  woody:  the  branches  have  the  joints 
very  close,  are  covered  with  a  smooth  purple  bark,  and  have  oblong, 
ovate,  entire  leaves,  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  an  inch  and 
half  broad,  smooth  and  succulent,  setting  pretty  close  to  the 
branches:  the  flowers  axillary,  solitary,  on  very  short  peduncles: 
tube  long  and  slender:  brim  spreading  open,  flat,  divided  into  five 
broad  obtuse  segments,  which  are  reflexed  at  their  points:  the  upper 
surface  of  the  petal  is  of  a  bright  crimson  or  peach  colour,  and  their 
underside  pale  flesli-colour:  there  is  a  succession  of  flowers,  from 
February  to  the  end  of  October.  It  is  a  native  of  Madasrascar. 
China,  &c. 

Culture. — These  plants  are  all  capable  of  being  increased  by 
layers,  cuttings,  and  suckers. 

In  tlie  first  method,  when  the  layers  of  the  trailing  branches  are 
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put  down  into  the  ground,  they  readily  talie  root  at  almost  any 
season.  This  is  very  much  the  case  with  the  first  sort,  as  almost 
every  joint  furnislics  plants  in  (he  course  of  the  sunnncn-  ready  to  be 
put  out  in  the  autumn. 

The  cuttings  may  be  made  from  the  stalks  and  branches,  and  be 
planted  in  shady  borders  in  the  aulumn  or  early  spring,  where  they 
will  become  well  rooted  by  the  following  autumn. 

All  the  sorts  succeed  in  ll)is  way. 

In  the  third  sort  the  cuttings  should  be  made  from  the  young 
shoots  and  planted  in  pols,  plunging  them  in  a  hot-bed  or  the  bark- 
bed,  where  they  will  become  perfectly  well  rooted  in  the  same  year, 
and  may  be  potted  off  separatel}^,  being  placed  in  the  stove,  and 
shifted  as  may  be  necessary  into  large  pots. 

This  sort  may  likewise  be  raised  fiom  seed,  which  should  be 
sown  in  pots  in  the  early  spring  fihed  with  light  rich  earth,  covering 
them  well  in,  and  plunging  the  pots  in  the  hot-bed,  or  the  bark-bed 
of"  the  stove;  and  Avhen  the  plants  have  a  few  inches  growth,  they 
should  be  pricked  out  into  separate  pols,  replunging  them  in  a  hot- 
bed, giving  proper  shade  and  water,  managing  them  afterwards  as 
the  cuttings. 

The  suckers  may  be  taken  off  with  root-fibres  in  the  autumn  or 
spring,  and  planted  where  they  are  to  grow. 

.Tiie  two  first  sorts  afford  variety  in  the  borders,  clumps,  &c. 
while  the  last  has  a  fine  eft'ect  in  stove  collections. 
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2.  VIBURNUM  TINSU. 

LAURUSTINUS. 


This  genus  contains  plants  of  the  deciduous  and  evergreen 
flowering  kind. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Pentandria  Trigynia,  and  ranks, 
in  the  natural  order  of  Dionosce. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  five-parted  perianth, 
superior,  very  small,  permanent:  the  corolla  one-petalled,  bell- 
shaped,  five-cleft:  segments  blunt,  reflexed:  the  stamina  have  five 
awl-shaped  filaments,  length  of  the  corolla:  anthers  roundish:  the 
pistillum  is  an  inferior  germ,  roundish:  style  none,  but  in  its  stead  a 
turbinate  gland:  stigmas  three:  the  pericarpium  is  a  roundish  berry, 
one-celled;  the  seeds  bony,  roundish. 

The  species  cultivated  are:  1.  V.  Lantana,  Wayfaring  Tree; 
2.  V  Opuliis,  Water  Elder;  3.  V.  Leiitago,  Pear-leaved  Viburnum; 
4.  V.  Cas.siiwides,  Thick-leaved  Viburnum;  5.  V.  nitiduin,  Shining- 
ledved  Viburnum;  6.  V.  Levigatum,  Cassioberry  Bush;  7.  V.  nudum. 
Oval-leaved  Viburnum;  8.  V.  prunifolium,  Plum-leaved  Viburnum; 
9.  V.dentatutn,  Tox)lh-leaved  Viburnum;  10.  V.  Ttnus,  Laurustinus 
or  Laurustine. 

The  first  is  a  thickly-branched  shrub  or  small  tree,  having  round, 
pliant,  mealy  twigs,  with  the  same  kind  of  tufted  stellated  pube- 
scence as  is  found  on  the  flower-stalks,  backs,  and  even  upper  sur- 
faces of  the  leaves:  the  leaves  opposite,  somewhat  elliptical,  cordate, 
obtuse,  serrate,  strongly  veined,  turning  dark  red  before  they  fall  in 
autumn:  stipules  none:  the  flowers  whitish,  in  large  terminating, 
solitary,  many-flowered  cymes.  It  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of 
Europe,  flowering  here  in  May.     It  is  sometimes  known  by  the 
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name  of  Pliant  Mealy  Tree;  and  according  to  Withering,  the  bark 
of  the  root  is  used  to  mai<c  birdlime. 

There  is  a  variety  in  North  America  with  larger  leaves,  of  a  bright 
green;  and  with  variegated  leaves  in  nurseries. 

The  second  species  is  a  small  bushy  tree,  smooth  in  all  its  parts, 
and  very  nuich  branched:  branches  oj)posite,  round:  the  leaves 
subcordale,  Avith  three  great  une(jually  serrate  lobes,  veined,  paler 
beneath;  their  petioles  bearing  several  cup-like  glands  lowards  the 
top,  and  a  pair  or  Iwo  of  erect  linear  appendages,  scarcely  to  be 
called  stipules,  near  the  base:  the  cymes  terminating,  solitary,  com- 
posed of  many  Avhite  flowers,  radiant;  the  inner  perfect,  small,  re- 
sembhng  those  of  Elder,  those  in  the  margin  abortive,  consisting 
merely  of  a  large  irregular  flat  petal  without  any  organs  of  iVuctitica- 
tion:  the  stigmas  nearly  sessile,  close  together:  the  berries  drooping, 
gl()l)ular,  crowned  with  five  very  small  scales  of  the  calyx,  red,  very 
succulent.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  flowering  early  in  June;  the 
bright  red  berries  ripen  about  September,  and  towards  the  middle  of 
OctolKM'  the  leaves  assume  a  beautiful  pink  colour. 

There  is  an  American  variety,  which  is  a  shrub,  that  has  the 
tvvigs  of  a  shining  red  colour,  and  which  rises  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 
with  many  side  branches,  covered  with  a  smooth  purple  bark:  the 
leaves  cordate-ovate,  entling  in  acute  points,  deeply  serrate,  having 
many  strong  veins,  and  standing  upon  very  long  slender  footstalks. 

There  is  another  beautiful  variety  common  in  plantations  under 
the  name  of  Guelder  Rose,  bearing  large  round  bunches  of  abortive 
flowers  only,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  if 
permitted  to  stand:  tlic  stem  becomes  large;  the  branches  grow 
irregular,  and  are  covered  with  a  gray  bark:  the  leaves  are  divided 
into  three  or  iour  lotjcs,  somewhat  like  those  of  the  Maple;  they  are 
about  three  inches  long,  and  two  and  a  half  broad,  jagged  on  their 
edges,  and  of  a  light  green  colour:  the  flowers  come  out  in  a  large 
corymb,  are  very  white,  and,  being  all  neuters,  are  barren;  from 
their  extreme  whiteness,  and  swelling  out  into  a  globular  form,  some 
country  people  have  given  this  shrub  the  name  of  Snow-ball  Tree. 
It  is  also  sometimes  called  Elder  Rose  and  Rose  Elder, 
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The  third  has  the  branches  bent  or  hanging  down :  the  petioles 
waving  on  the  edge :  the  leaves  thick,  like  tliose  of  the  tenth  sort, 
smooth,  serridate  with  very  small  teeth:  the  germ  terminating,  awl- 
shaped,  ventricose  at  the  base.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America, 
flowering  here  in  Jul3\   '  .    ■  ,.. 

The  fourth  species  has  the  lowest  leaves  obovate;  the  next 
ovale;  the  ui)per  ones  lanceolate.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America. 
It  flowers  in  June. 

The  fifth  is  a  native  of  North  America.  It  flowers  in  May  and 
June. 

The  sixth  species  has  the  leaves  petioled,  broad-lanceolate, 
sharpish,  without  any  raised  veins:  the  petioles  decurrent  along  the 
back,  whence  the  twigs  are  ancipital:  the  corymb  short :  the  stem 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high,  sending  out  branches  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top:  the  leaves  about  an  inch  long,  and  more  than  half  an 
inch  broad,  of  a  light  green  colour,  opposite,  on  short  footstalks:  the 
peduncles  axillary,  very  short,  supporting  small  umbels  of  white 
flowers,  which  api)ear  in  .July.     It  is  a  native  of  South  Carolina. 

The  seventh  has  a  strong  stem,  covered  with  a  brown  smooth 
bark,  and  risino-  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  sendino;  out 
woody  branches  on  every  side  the  whole  length,  which  have  a 
smooth  purplish  liaik:  the  leaves  opposite,  five  inches  long  and  two 
ande  half  broad,  smooth  and  of  a  lucid  green  above,  veined  and  of 
a  light  green  beneath,  entire  at  the  edges,  (indistinctly  notched,)  and 
rounded  at  both  ends;  of  the  same  thickness  with  those  of  the 
Broad-leaved  Laurustinus:  the  flowers  are  produced  in  lai'ge  umbels 
(cymes)  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  are  in  shape  and  colour  like 
those  of  the  common  Laurustinus,  but  smaller;  and  the  stamens  are 
much  larger  than  the  corolla:  they  appear  in  July,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  roundish  berries,  which,  when  ripe,  are  black,  It  is  a 
native  of  America,  floweiing  in  JMay  and  June. 

There  are  varieties  Avith  deciduous  and  evergreen  leaves. 

The  eighth  species  rises  with  a  woody  stalk  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  covered  willi  a  brown  bark,  and  branching  its  whole  length; 
the  branches,  M'hen  young,  are   covereil   with  a  smooth  purple  bark: 
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the  loaves  two  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  quarter  hroad,  sh"hlly 
sorrale,  and  on  short  slender  foolslalks,  op{)osite  or  uiljioiii  order: 
the  tlowers  in  small  umbels  (cynics)  lateral  and  Icrininalini:  ;  ihese 
are  uliiie,  and  smaller  than  in  the  first  son,  appeariii<>-  in  June,  and 
arc  sometimes  succeeded  by  berries.  It  t-rous  naturally  in  most 
parts  of  North  America,  where  it  is  commonly  called  B/ack  Ilnzc. 

The  ninth  has  tlie  stalks  soft  and  pithy,  branching  out  greatly 
from  the  bottom  u|iwanl,  aiul  covered  with  a  gray  bark:  the  leaves 
three  inches  long,  and  nearly  as  broad,  strongly  veined,  ol'  a  li<;hi 
green  colour,  placed  opposite  upon  pretty  long  footstalks:  the 
liowers  in  terminating  corymbs,  white,  and  almost  as  long  as  those 
of  the  first  sort,  appearing  in  June.  Jt  is  a  native  of  North  America. 
There  are  viirieties  with  the  leaves  smooth  on  both  sides,  and 
with  tlK>  leaves  downy  underneath  and  drav.n  out  to  a  point. 

In  tlie  tenth  species  the  leaves  are  seldom  more  than  two  indies 
and  a  half  long,  and  an  inch  and  (juarter  broad;  they  are  rounded 
at  their  l)a^e,  but  end  in  acute  |)(Hnts,  are  veined  and  hairy  on  their 
underside,  and  not  of  so  lucitl  a  given  colour  as  the  followino-  sort- 
on  their  upper. 

There  are  several  varieties;  as  the  smaller  hairy  leaved,  in  which 
tlie  umbels  (cymes)  of  tlowers  arc  smaller,  and  appear  in  autumn, 
continuing  all  the  winter.     The  jjlants  are  much  hardier. 

The  shining-leaved,  in  which  the  stalks  rise  higher,  and  the 
branclu^s  arc  much  stronger:  the  bark  is  smoother,  and  turns  of  a 
purplish  colour:  the  leaves  are  larger,  of  a  thicker  consistence,  and 
of  a  lucid  green  colour:  the  umbels  (cymes)  arc  much  larger,  and  so 
are  the  flowers  ;  these  seldom  appear  till  the  spring,  and  when  the 
winters  are  sharp,  the  iiowers  are  killed,  and  nevc-r  open  unless  they 
are  sheltered. 

There  is  a  sub-variety  of  this  with  variegated  leaves;  with  odd 
and  silver-strij)cd;  in  v/hicli  the  branches  are  warted,  the  youn^j^er 
ones  four-cornered:  the  leaves  opposite,  ovate,  on  short  petioles 
rigid,  sliining,  perennial;  the  younger  ones  hirsute,  with  short  ferru- 
ginous villose  hairs:  flowers  in  crowded  cymes,  Avith  little  bractes 
between  them:  the  corolla  white;  and  the  berries,  when  ripe,  blue. 
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The  common,  with  narrower  leaves,  hairy  only  on  the  edge  and 
veins  underneath:  the  fruit  smaller. 
And  the  upright  Laurustinus. 

Culture. — These  plants  may  some  of  them  be  increased  by  seeds, 
most  of  them  by  layers,  many  by  cuttings,  and  a  few  by  suckers. 

The  seeds  in  the  deciduous  kinds  should  be  sown  in  the  autumn 
or  spring  in  beds  of  light  fine  mould,  being  well  covered  in.  The 
plants  appear  in  the  first  or  second  year,  and  when  ihey  are  of  a 
(welvemonlh's  growth  they  should  be  planled  out  in  nursery-rows, 
to  be  continued  till  of  proper  growth  to  plant  out  in  the  shrubberies 
or  other  parts  of  pleasure-grounds,  as  from  two  to  five  feet. 

In  the  Laurustinus  kinds,  the  seeds  after  being  mixed  with  mould 
in  the  autumn  soon  after  they  become  ripe,  and  exposed  to  the  ai'" 
and  rain  in  the  winter,  should  in  the  spring  be  sown  on  a  gentle  hot- 
bed, or  in  pots  plunged  into  it;  the  plants  being  continued  in  the 
bed  till  the  autumn,  when  they  should  be  removed  and  managed  as 
in  the  layer  method.  The  plants  raised  in  this  way  are  said  to  be 
hardier  than  those  raised  from  layers. 

The  first  sort  is  tedious  in  being  raised  from  seeds. 
In  the  layer,  which  is  the  most  expeditious  mode  of  raising  most 
of  these  plants,  the  young  lower  branches  should  be  laid  down  in 
the  autumn  or  spring,  being  pegged  down  in  the  usual  manner  in 
the  earth,  when  they  mostly  l)ecome  well  rooted  in  a  twelvemonth, 
and  may  then  be  taken  oft' and  planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain, 
or  in  the  nurser}^;  and  sometimes,  in  some  of  the  kinds,  a  few  are 
put  in  pots. 

The  best  season  for  removing  the  tenth  sort  is  in  the  early  autumn, 
that  they  may  be  well  rooted  before  the  winter. 

'J'he  first  sort  succeeds  best  by  layers  put  down  in  the  autumn. 
And  the  striped  variety  may  be  increased  by  budding  it  upon  the 
plain  sort. 

The  cuttings  may  be  made  in  the  autumn  from  the  strong  young- 
shoots,  being  planted  in  a  moist  border  in  rows,  when  in  the  following 
summer  many  of  them  will  be  well  rooted,  and  form  little  plants. 
Most  of  the  deciduous  sorts  may  be  raised  in  this  way. 
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Ihe  suckers  should  be  taken  up  in  the  autumn  or  spring  with 
root-fibres,  and  be  planted  out  in  nursery-rows  to  have  a  proper 
Growth.  The  Guelder  Rose  mav  be  readilv  increased  in  this  wav. 
and  sometimes  the  Laurustinus. 

The  fourth  sort  is  rather  tender  iu  winter  while  in  its  young 
growth,  as  well  as  the  sixth,  and  should  have  protection  in  that  sea- 
son. A  plant  or  two  should  be  constantly  laid  in  pots  under  shelter. 
This  last  is  easily  increased  by  layers. 

These  plants  afford  much  variety  and  effect  in  shrubbery  and 
other  parts  of  pleasure-ground,  when  planted  out  in  a  mixed  order. 
The  evergreen  sort  are  often  used  to  cover  disagreeable  objects. 
The  dowerincr  evergreens  are  likewise  often  set  out  in  pots. 


J  s 


PLATE  LX. 

1.  WACHENDORFIA  PANICULATA. 

PANICKED    WACHENDORFIA. 


This  genus  furnishes  plants  of  the  exotic  flowering  perennial 
kind,  for  the  green-house. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Triandria  Monogynia,  and  ranks 
in  the  natural  order  of  Ensatcc. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  two-valved  spathe:  the 
corolla  six-petalled,  unequal:  petals  oblong,  the  three  upper  ones 
more  erect,  three  lower  spreading:  nectary  of  two  bristles  at  the 
inner  sides  of  the  upper  petal:  the  stamina  has  three  filiform  fila- 
ments, declined,  shorter  than  the  corolla:  anthers  incumbent:  the 
pistillum  is  a  superior  germ,  roundish,  three-cornered:  style  filiform, 
declined:  stigma  simple:  the  pericarpium  is  a  subovate  capsule, 
three-sided,  obtuse,  three-celled,  three-valved:  seeds  solitary,  rough- 
haired. 

The  species  cultivated  are:  1.  W-  thi/rsifora,  Simple-stalked 
Wachendorfia;  2.  W.  pankulata,  Panicled  Wachendorfia;  3.  W.  hir- 
suta,  Hairy  Wachendorfia. 

The  first  has  a  thick  tuberous  root,  reed-like,  of  a  deep-red 
colour,  sending  out  many  perpendicular  fibres  of  the  same  colour, 
and  spreading  into  several  offsets:  the  leaves,  which  rise  immediately 
from  the  root,  are  large,  with  five  plaited  folds;  the  biggest  are  two 
feet  long,  and  three  inches  broad,  of  a  deep  green  colour:  the 
flower-stalk  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  heads  between  the  leaves  to 
the  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  with  leaves  of  the  same  form  with 
those  below,  but  narrower,  and  ranged  alternately,  embracing  the 
stalk  half  round  with  their  base:  the  flowers  when  young  are  enclosed 
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in  shcalhs,  Mliicb,  after  some  time,  open  and  make  way  for  the 
flowers  to  come  out;  then  they  wither  and  dry,  but  remain  upon  the 
stalk  hke  tliose  of  the  yelh)w  Asphodel :  they  form  a  loose  spike, 
and  there  are  several  upon  one  common  peduncle,  which  open  one 
after  the  other:  the  upper  flowers  stand  almost  upright,  but  the 
lower  nod ;  they  are  hairy  and  of  a  saftVon  colour  on  the  outside, 
but  smooth  and  yellow  within.     It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape, 

The  second  species,  when  in  flower,  is  a  foot  high:  the  root 
perennial,  a  little  creeping,  furnished  with  oblong  cylindrical  and 
nearly  ])erpendicular  tubercles  :  the  leaves  radical,  two-ranked, 
sessile,  equitant,  vertical,  spreading,  dilated  on  the  inner  side  at  the 
base,  chamielled,  linear-lanceolate,  ])ointed,  entire,  nerved,  bright 
o-reen,  very  like  those  of  the  tirst,  but  only  one-third  of  the  size, 
dying  soon  after  the  jjlaut  has  done  flowering,  and  not  appearing 
again  for  some  months:  the  stalk  erect,  cylindrical,  bearing  one  or 
two  small  leaves,  branched,  many-flowered:  general  flower-slalks 
alternate,  spreading,  racemose,  bearing  from  three  to  live  flowers, 
cylindrical,  downy:  partial  ones  short,  downy,  all  directed  upwards, 
single-flowered.     It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape. 

The  third  seems  chiefly  to  differ  from  the  second  in  having  hairy 
leaves,  a  more  slender  and  taller  stem,  reddish-brown,  and  not  green 
as  in  it;  its  branches  more  divaricate,  the  two  upper  lateral  petals 
more  contiguous,  and  its  flowers  when  closed  form  a  slenderer  and 
more  compact  column:  the  incumbent  anthers  seem  also  to  be 
shorter  and  rounder:  the  root-leaves  oblong,  lanceolate,  three  or 
four,  about  three  or  four  inches  high:  tiie  stem  about  three  times 
their  length:  the  segments  traversed  longitudinally  on  the  outside  by 
a  brown  hairy  fdlet;  outer  upper  one  wholly  brown  and  pubescent 
outwards:  the  flowers  scentless,  opening  in  succ(;ssion,  closing  to- 
wards evening:  they  expand  in  the  month  of  July.  It  is  a  native  ot 
the  Cape. 

Cultine. — These  plants  may  be  increased  by  offsets,  taken  from 
the  heads  of  the  roots,  in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  planting  them  in 
pots  filled  with  soft  loamy  eardi,  mixed  with  a  little  sea  sand,  and 
when  the  season  proves  dry,  placing  them   so  as   t(^  have  only  the- 
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morning  sun,  until  the  oft'sets  have  taken  new  roots,  when  they  nius! 
be  placed  in  a  sheltered  situation,  so  as  to  have  the  full  sun.  On 
the  ap])roach  of  frosts,  they  should  be  placed  in  frames,  and  ma- 
naged as  plants  of  the  tender  kind. 

The  second  sort  is  very  impatient  of  cold,  and  seldom  flowers  in 
this  climate. 

They  produce  variety  among  other  potted  plants  of  the  green- 
house kind. 


2.    V  I  T  E  X     N  E  G  U  N  D  O. 

FIVE-LEAVEB    CHASTE    TREE. 


This  genus  contains  })lants  of  the  hardy  and  under-shrubby 
kinds. 

It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Didij)nimia  Angiospcnuia,  and 
ranks  in  the  natural  order  o^  reraonalic. 

The  characters  are:  that  the  calyx  is  a  one-leafed  perianth, 
tubular,  cylindric,  very  short,  five-toothed;  the  corolla  one-pctalled, 
ringent:  tube  cylindric,  slender:  border  flai,  two-lipped:  upper  lip 
Irifid,  with  the  middle  segment  wider:  lower  lip  trifid,  wilh  the 
middle  segment  bigger:  the  stamina  have  four  lilaments,  capillary, 
a  little  longer  than  the  tube,  two  of  which  are  shorter  than  llie 
others:  anthers  versatile:  the  ])istillum  is  a  roundish  germ:  style 
filiform,  length  of  the  tube:  sligmas  two,  awl-shaped,  spreading: 
the  pericarpium  is  a  globular  berry  or  drupe,  four-celled:  the  seeds 
solitary,  ovale. 

The  species  cultivated  arc:  1.  V.  Agnus  vastus,  Ofiiciiial  Chaste 
Tree;  2.  V.  iiicisa.  Cut-leaved  Chaste  'J'ree;  3.  V.  frijblia,  Three- 
leaved  Chaste  Tree;  4.  V.  Neguiido,  Five-leaved  Chaste  Tree. 

The  first  has  a  shrubby  stalk  eight  or  len  feet  high,  sending  out 
their  whole-lenglh   opposite  branches,  which  are   angular,  pliable, 
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and  have  a  grayish  bark:  ihc  leaves  for  the  inosL  part  opposite  upon 
pretty  long  footstalks;  they  are  composed  of  five,  six,  or  seven  leal- 
lets,  spreading  out  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand;  the  lower  ones  small, 
and  the  middle  largest;  they  are  smooth  and  entire;  die  largest  arc 
about  three  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad  in  the  middle, 
ending  in  blunt  points,  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  side,  but  hoary 
on  their  uiuler:  the  flowers  are  produced  in  spikes  at  the  extremity 
of  the  branches,  from  seven  to  fifteen  inches  in  length,  composed  of 
distant  whorls;  in  some  plants  ihcy  arc  Avhite,  in  others  blue.  They 
are  generally  late  before  they  appear.  'J'hey  have  an  agreeai)lc 
odour  when  they  open  lair,  and  make  a  good  appearance  in  autumn, 
when  die  flowers  of  most  other  shrubs  are  gone.  It  is  a  native  of 
Sicily. 

There  are  varieties  wil!i  narrow  leaves,  with   broad   leaves,  will 
blue  flowers,  and  with  white  flowers. 

The  second  species  has  the  stature  of  the  preceding,  but  snuiller 
in  all  its  parts,  with  (juinatc  acuminate  pinnalifid  lcav(;s,  pul)escent 
underneath.  It  is  a  shrub  seldom  risins;  more  than  ihrce  fe(;t  hiah, 
sending  out  on  every  side  spreading  branches,  which  are  slender  and 
angular:  the  lea\es  opi)osite  upon  pretty  long  footstalks;  some  com- 
posed of  three,  others  of  five  leaflets,  whicli  are  der|)Iy  and  regularly 
cut  on  their  sides,  like  pinnatifid  leaves,  and  end  in  acute  poiiUs: 
the  largest  of  these  leaflets  is  about  an  inch  and  half  lou"-,  and  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  broad  in  lh<>  middle;  ihey  are  ol"  a  dull  green 
colour  on  their  upper  side,  and  gray  on  their  under:  ihe  braiu-lics 
are  terminated  by  sjjikcs  of  flowers  three  or  Ibm  inches  long,  dis- 
posed in  whorls;  in  some  j)lants  they  are  white,'  in  others  blue,  and 
some  have  bright  red  flowers:  they  are  in  beauty  from  the  middle  ol' 
July  to  the  beginning  of  Septendjer.      Jt  is  a  luitive  (jf  China. 

The  third  has  the  leaflets  ovate,  acute,  (|uite  entire,  lomenlose 
imdernealh,  the  tv.-o  nearest  to  the  petiole  snudler:  the  stem  is 
shrubby,  branched,  round,  cigiit  feet  high,  tlu;  thickness  of  a  finger, 
procumbent,  sometimes  creeping:  the  leaves  ternal(>,  seldom  (jui- 
nalr:  leaflets  waved,  dusk}',  green  above,  einercous-hoary  bcnealh, 
soft:  common  petioles  long,  opposite:  the  flowers  violet  in  dichoto- 
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nious,  terminating  racemes:  the  fruit  small,  globular,  hard,  smooth^ 
black,  like  pepper,  four-seeded.     It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies. 

The  fourlh  species  has  the  stem  arboreous,  twisted,  the  thickness 
of  the  human  arm,  with  spreading  branches:  the  leaflets  lanceolate, 
for  the  most  part  (juite  entire,  but  sometinies  serrate,  flat-veined,  of 
a  dusky  ash  colour,  on  opposite  petioles:  the  flowers  purplish,  in 
loose,  terminating,  erect  racemes.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies. 
Culture. — The  fust  sort  may  be  increased  by  cuttings  and  layers: 
the  cuttings  should  be  planted  out  in  the  early  spring,  in  a  fresh 
light  soil,  being  often  refreshed  with  water  till  they  have  taken  root; 
afterwards  the  plants  must  be  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  be  pro- 
tected during  the  following  winter  with  mulch  or  mats;  and  about 
the  middle  of  the  following  March,  when  the  season  is  fine,  be  re- 
moved into  the  places  where  they  are  to  grow,  or  into  the  nursery 
for  two  or  three  years  to  become  strong;  being  pruned  up  to  form 
regular  stems. 

The  layers  of  the  branches  may  be  laid  down  in  the  spring,  being 
careful  not  to  split  them,  watering  them  in  dry  weather;  when  in 
about  a  year  they  may  be  taken  off  and  planted  out  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  cuttings. 

The  second  sort  may  likewise  be  increased  by  cuttings,  which 
should  be  planted  in  pots,  plunged  in  a  moderate  hot-bed,  covering 
them  with  glasses;  when  well  rooted  they  may  be  taken  up,  and  be 
planted  in  separate  small  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  placing  them 
in  the  shade  till  fresh  rooted,  afterwards  placing  them  in  a  sheltered 
situation,  Avith  other  green-house  plants,  until  the  autumn,  when 
they  must  have  protection  from  frost,  and  have  very  little  water. 
They  are  late  in  putting  out  leaves  in  the  spring,  so  as  almost  to 
appear  dead. 

The  third  sort  is  raised  from  cuttings,  which  should  be  planted 
in  pots  in  the  early  spring,  as  April,  |ilunging  them  in  a  moderate 
hot-bed,  covering  them  with  hand-glasses,  being  slightly  watered; 
when  they  have  taken  root,  they  should  have  free  air  admitted  in  a 
gradual  manner;  then  they  may  be  taken  up  and  planted  out  in 
separate  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  replunging  them  in  the  bed,  and 
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giving  due  shade.  They  should  afterwards  have  plenty  of  free  air 
when  the  weather  is  suitable,  being  treated  as  tender  plants.  It 
must  be  constantly  kept  in  the  stove,  having  free  air  in  the  summer 
season.  It  retains  its  leaves  all  the  year.  This  may  also  be  raised 
from  layers. 

The  fourth  sort  may  also  be  raised  from  cuttings,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  second. 

The  first  sorts  may  be  introduced  in  the  shrubberies,  clumps, 
,&c.  and  the  latter  kinds  afford  variety  in  stove  and  green-house 
collections. 


THE    END. 


T.  Ucndey,  PriiUer, 
Bult  Court,  Heel  Street,  LoiicIdu. 
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